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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  advance  for  the 
Chamber  in  most  of  its  departments.  Its  member- 
ship has  grown,  its  organization  has  been  strengthened,  and  there 
has  been  a  notable  expansion  of  civic  activity.  The  various 
committees-  have  been  fruitful  in  good  work,  and  a  new  standing 
committee  has  been  created — thatof  Commercial  Arbitration.  A  mere 
recital  of  the  various  subjects  which  have  been  acted  upon  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  wide  scope  of  the  Chamber's  activities.  But  true  to  its 
well  established  policy — a  policy  enunciated  in  a  report  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  as  long  ago  as  1851 — it  has  adhered  strictly  to  its  legitimate 
sphere  of  action,  realizing  that  if  it  should  speak  upon  every  topic,  it 
would  soon  cease  to  be  heeded  upon  any,  and  if  it  should  step  out  of 
its  true  path  of  public  service,  it  would  lessen  its  dignity,  impair  its 
usefulness  and  detract  from  the  weight  of  its  judgment.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  taken  action  in  regard  to  arbitration — international 
and  mercantile — monetary  reform,  reciprocity,  rapid  transit,  barge 
canal  construction,  protection  of  the  harbor,  development  of  port 
facilities,  taxation,  insurance,  postal  facilities  and  street  improvements. 
Numerous  as  are  the  things  which  it  has  done,  they  are  much  less  in 
number  than  the  subjects  to  which  its  attention  has  been  directed,  but 
which,  after  due  consideration,  it  has  left  alone,  as  not  coming  within 
its  proper  sphere  of  action. 

This  annual  report  includes,  as  usual,  the  proceedings  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  full,  the  charter,  by-laws  and  list  of  members,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  the  commercial,  financial  and  governmental  activities 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Further  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
statistical  part,  which  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  its  value  for  reference 
by  the  members  of  the  Chamber. 
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TAXATION. 


The  subject  of  taxation  has  engaged  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  March  meeting,  George  F.  Seward  presented  an  elaborate  report 
from  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  in  regard  to  the 
personal  property  tax.  This  report  included  a  memorandum  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  law  of  New  York  regarding  personal 
taxation,  which  is  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  progressive  changes  in  the  laws  of  New  York  referring  to  this 
subject.     This  made  a  document  of  large  historical  value. 

On  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Taxation  was  taken  by  Welding  Ring.  At 
the  February  meeting,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  the  new  Inheritance  Tax  Law.  This  action  was 
taken  upon  request  from  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris  as  well  as  upon  protests  received  from  other  sources.  It 
appeared  from  the  examinations  of  the  committee  that  in  certain 
cases  the  tax  might  equal  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  legacy,  and 
the  operation  of  the  law,  it  was  held,  would  tend  to  discourage  foreign 
investments  in  American  securities. 

At  the  April  meeting,  the  committee  was  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  it  might  deem  wise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  income  tax 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  pursuance 
of  this  authority,  the  committee  sent  to  the  state  legislature  a  memor- 
ial in  which  it  presented  a  series  of  cogent  reasons  why  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  would  be  a  serious 
abridgment  of  the  power  of  the  state,  depriving  it  of  the  opportunity 
of  taxation  through  powers  which  have  heretofore  been  reserved  for 
the  state,  and  which  would  enable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  a  law  taxing  incomes  of  such  a  character  as  injuriously  to 
discriminate  against  the  interests  of  this,  the  leading  commercial  and 
financial  commonwealth  of  the  Union. 
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The  Chamber  gave  its  attention,  during  the 
PORT  year,  to  a  group  of  questions  all  of  which  had 

DEVELOPMENT. 

vital  relation  to  the  continuance  of  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  port.  It  received  an  elaborate  report  describing  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  work  of  enlarging  the  state  canals  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  navigation  by  thousand  ton  barges.  This  report  gave 
promise  of  the  completion  of  the  improvement  in  all  of  its  parts  by 
1915. 

Application  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  leading  steamship 
companies  to  the  Harbor  Line  Board  of  the  War  Department  for 
permission  to  extend  its  piers  in  the  Chelsea  District,  so  as  to  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  the  new  and  colossal  steamers  which  are 
now  building  for  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  the  Chamber  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  take  this  subject  in  hand  in  the  interests  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port.  The  problem  which  confronted  the  committee 
was  how  to  protect  the  North  River  from  unnecessary  and  injurious 
encroachment  upon  its  channel  and  at  the  same  time  make  provision 
for  the  increasing  requirements  of  a  merchant  marine  which  is  steadily 
expanding  in  size.  The  Chamber  was  represented  at  hearings  before 
the  Harbor  Line  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and,  in  co-operation 
with  the  state  and  municipal  authorities,  it  finally  secured  from  the 
War  Department  permission  for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  piers 
in  the  Chelsea  District  as  needed  by  the  steamship  company  making 
the  application.  This  temporary  extension  of  the  piers  will  provide 
for  immediate  requirement,  but  in  order  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  future,  the  Chamber's  committee  recommended  that  a  joint 
commission  be  appointed  to  represent  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  the  Federal  Government,  this  Commission  to  devise 
a  plan  for  comprehensive  port  development  so  far  as  affording 
accommodations  for  the  great  ocean  steamers  is  concerned.  This 
action  was  adopted  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
a  joint  commission  has  been  appointed,  in  the  membership  of  which 
this  Chamber  is  largely  represented.  There  is  reason  for  belief  that 
a  satisfactory  plan  will  be  devised. 

Closely   connected   with  this   problem    is   the   other   problem    of 
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providing  proper  railroad  terminals  on  the  North  River  front  of 
Manhattan,  in  order  to  secure  the  prompt,  economical  and  convenient 
distribution  of  railroad  freight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  more 
room  on  the  North  River  water  front  for  ocean  shipping.  This  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  by  Dock  Commissioner 
ToMKiNS  and  by  Comptroller  Prendergast,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  for  investigation  and  report ; 
and  this  committee  has  the  matter  still  in  hand. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  1911,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Dix,  was  present  and  devoted  his  entire 
address  to  consideration  of  those  problems  which  affect  so  largely 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  state.  Governor  Dix  referred,  to  the 
action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
connection  with  other  commercial  organizations  of  the  state  for  the 
removal  of  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  differential  railroad  rates  against 
the  City  of  New  York.  During  the  year,  the  joint  committee 
representing  the  Chamber  and  other  organizations,  through  its  counsel, 
brought  action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
abolition  of  these  differentials  and,  in  this  action,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  through  his  Corporation  Counsel,  has  taken  part. 

The  census  of  1910,  showed  that  the  City  of 
^^^^^  New  York  had  a  population  of  4,766,883  an  in- 

TRANSIT.  ^    ^ 

crease  of  1,329,681  or  38.7  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
and  that  in  the  Metropolitan  District  of  about  twenty  miles  in  each 
directior.  from  the  City  Hall,  there  was  a  population  of  about 
6,400,000,  making  an  aggregation  of  people  second  only  to  that  of 
London  which  in  1911  reported  a  population  of  7,2.")2,963  in  an  area 
of  690  square  miles.  This  exhibit  of  remarkable  metropolitan  growth 
fully  justifies  the  active  and  aggressive  action  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  for  twenty  years  taken  in  the  subject  of  providing 
adequate  rapid  transit  facilities  in  New  York. 

Next  to  the  improvement  of  harbor  facilities,  this  question  of  rapid 
transit  development  stands  first  on  the  list  of  the  immediate  necessities 
of  Metropolitan  New  York.  At  the  November  meeting,  the  Cham- 
ber's Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  submitted  a  report  calling 
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attention  to  the  crisis  which  had  been  reached  in  the  matter  of 
providing  additional  rapid  transit.  The  report  concluded  with  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  plans  and  estimates  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  for  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Tri-Borough 
Route  were  fraught  with  grave  dangers  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking and  urging  reconsideration  of  the  plans.  This  action  was 
ejflfective  in  securing  the  desired  reconsideration,  and  the  whole  subject 
has  for  a  long  time  been  before  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the 
various  tribunals  of  public  opinion,  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  a 
sound  conclusion.  At  the  December  meeting,  it  having  been  indicated 
by  Major  Gaynor  that  a  useful  service  could  be  performed  in  enlight- 
ening and  concentrating  public  opinion  on  the  rapid  transit  problem, 
if  a  citizens'  committee  could  be  appointed  for  this  purpose,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  was  authorized,  with  the  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  to  appoint  such  a  citizens'  committee.  Subse- 
quently, a  representative  committee  of  thirty  was  selected,  of  which 
Ex-Mayor  Seth  Low  was  made  Chairman.  This  committee  went 
into  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  on  December  27th,  submitted  an 
elaborate  report  to  Mayor  Gaynor,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  hoping  that  the  public  authorities  would 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  Interborough  Company,  with  such  modifi- 
cations in  details  as  might  appear  to  them  judicious,  and  that  they 
should  do  this  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a 
situation  that  is  already  intolerable  and  which  becomes  worse  every 
day  that  •  ettlement  is  postponed.  At  the  time  that  this  review  is 
written,  t'  municipal  authorities  have  not  yet  Bnally  acted  upon  the 
various  p    posals. 

Twice  during  the  past  year  the  Chamber  was 
represented  by  delegates  at  two  great  conventions 
assembled  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace,  and  it  was  also 
represented  before  the  International  Congress  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  London,  at  which  resolutions  were  offered  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  tribunal.  As  further  evidence 
of  its  earnest  championship  of  the  cause  of  international  peace,  it 
2* 
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elected  as  honorary  member  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  recognition 
of  his  magnificent  gift  of  more  than  $10,000,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Permanent  International  Peace  Bureau. 

At  the  April  meeting,  it  adopted  a  report  strongly  commending 
the  proposals  made  by  President  T aft  for  an  agreement  of  arbitration 
of  international  disputes  of  all  kinds  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Its  action  in  this  matter  was  communicated  to  foreign 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  resulting  in  like  action  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  London  and  other  leading  cities  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Chamber  not  only  exerted  its  influence  in  these  ways  in  behalf 
of  international  arbitration,  but  during  the  year  it  re-established  in 
its  own  organization  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  of  mercantile  disputes. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Chamber,  in  fact  from  its  second 
meeting  in  1768  and  continually  thereafter  until  about  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Chamber  maintained  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
mercantile  disputes  without  resorting  to  litigation.  At  times,  this 
machinery  was  actively  employed,  but  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Fancher,  the  oflicial  arbitrator  of  the  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  fell  into  disuse,  it  being  no  longer  practical  to  maintain 
it.  Owing  to  the  intelligent  and  painstaking  action  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Commercial  Arbitration,  headed  by  Charles  L. 
Bernheimer,  the  whole  subject  was  gone  into  thoroughly,  the  various 
systems  of  mercantile  arbitration  as  established  in  American  and 
foreign  commercial  organizations  were  investigated,  and  an  elaborate 
report  was  made  in  favor  of  creating  in  our  own  Chamber  a  Committee 
on  Arbitration  with  power  to  arbitrate  disputes  between  merchants. 
The  By-laws  were  amended  in  accordance  with  this  report  and  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Arbitration  was  elected. 

In  regard  to  the  tariflf  the  Chamber  has  taken 
no  action  in  respect  to  rates  or  schedules,  but  it 
has  expressed  itself  vigorously  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Tariff  Board  or  Commission,  by  which  the  facts  needed 
for  scientific  adjustment  of  rates  of  duty  to  the  needs  of  government 
revenue,  and  to  the  conditions  of  business,  may  be  properly  obtained 
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and  accurately  analyzed.  The  Chamber  has  also  warmly  approved 
of  President  Taft*8  action  in  entering  into  an  agreement  of  recipro- 
city with  Canada  and  it  has  urged  Congress  to  ratify  this  agreement. 
For  more  than  sixty  years,  the  Chamber  has  been  a  consistent  and 
persistent  advocate  of  reciprocity,  and  its  action  in  respect  to  the 
pending  treaty  with  Canada  is  in  line  with  its  time  honored  policy. 

Upon  no  other  subject  has  the  Chamber  been 
MONETARY         more  consistent  during  its  long  existence  than  in 

REFORM.  ^  ^ 

the  development  of  sound  currency  and  sound 
banking.  In  this  respect  its  record  is  most  honorable  and  notable. 
During  the  past  year,  it  has  twice  appointed  delegates  to  conferences 
called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  needed  monetary  reform  in 
this  country.  In  both  cases  able  reports  were  made,  both  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  central  banking  organization.  These  reports  were  of  special 
interest,  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  submission  by  former  Senator 
Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  of  his  plans  for  such 
a  central  banking  organization  which  would  give  to  this  country  the 
advantages  of  the  great  European  banks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
serve all  essential  features  of  the  American  independent  banking 
system.  By  its  adoption  of  these  reports,  the  Chamber  co-operates  in 
the  organization  of  the  Business  Men's  Monetary  Reform  League, 
which  proposes  to  undertake  an  active  campaign  of  education  in 
behalf  of  monetary  reform.  Such  an  education,  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  will  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of  banking,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  co-operation  and  providing  a  great  central  reserve 
which  shall  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  time  of  financial  peril  and  serve 
to  lessen,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  ravages  of  panics. 


One  of  the  significant  developments  in  the  past 
EXPORT  .  ygg^j.  |jg^  jj^^jj  |.j^g  iucreaso  in  the  export  trade  of 

TRADE.  •^  ^ 

the  country,  a  development  which  is  all  the  more 
notable  because  it  came  at  a  time  of  recession  in  the  volume  of 
domestic  trade.  A  revival  of  interest  in  the  question  of  promoting 
export  trade,  and  particularly  in  taking  advantage  of  our  commercial 
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opportunities  on  the  two  American  continents,  results  naturally  from 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  interest  has  been  every- 
where manifest.  One  of  the  most  instructive  of  recent  meetings  of 
the  Chamber  was  that  of  December,  when  the  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Sherrill,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  made  an 
illuminating  and  inspiring  address  on  the  commercial  opportunities 
which  were  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  great 
Republic  of  Argentina.  Copies  of  this  address  have  been  sent  to 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  served  to  promote 
better  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  and  to  in- 
crease the  awakened  interest  of  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  South  American  trade. 

Much  of  the  success  which  attended  the  One 
hundred  and  Forty-second  Banquet  of  the  Chamber 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  17th,  was  due  to  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the 
committee  in  charge,  which  enabled  the  dinner  to  begin  promptly  on 
time  and  to  end  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  In  this  respect,  this 
banquet,  as  well  as  its  immediate  predecessor  of  1909,  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  other  public  functions  of  this  kind.  It  is  becoming  a  grow- 
ing drawback  of  public  dinners  in  New  York  that  too  often,  though 
appointed  for  a  given  hour,  say  seven  o'clock,  they  do  not  really 
begin  for  thirty  or  sixty  minutes  later.  But  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce banquet  started  promptly,  and  although  there  were  seven 
addresses  adjournment  took  place  at  ten  minutes  of  eleven,  and  as  a 
consequence  nearly  everybody  remained  until  the  last  speaker  had 
concluded  his  address. 

The  dinner  sustained  the  high  reputation  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquets  have  held  for  more  than  a  generation  and  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  long  series.  The  banquet  hall 
was  handsomely  decorated,  the  boxes  were  filled  with  ladies,  and 
there  was  a  distinguished  company  of  guests  alike  on  the  dais  and  at 
other  tables  in  the  room. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  recent  dinner  of  the  Cham- 
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ber,  and  covers  were  laid  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
persons.  Grace  was  said  bj  the  Right  Reverend  Davij>  H.  Greer, 
Bishop  of  New  York  ;  the  new  President  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  presided  and  made  a  brief  introductory  address  ; 
and  speeches  were  delivered  by  those  regularly  appointed  to  respond 
to  the  toasts,  namely  ;  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Governor 
White  of  New  York,  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  Honorable 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Ambassador  to  Turkey  ;  James  McCrea,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvannia  Railroad  Company,  and  Dr.  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  the  accomplished  and  witty  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
E^le. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  banquet  was  the  warm  greeting 
extended  to  Mayor  Gaynor  on  this  his  first  attendance  at  a  public 
banquet  since  his  attempted  assassination  last  summer.  The  Mayor 
came  early  and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  banquet,  but  as  he  had 
not  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his  voice,  his  address  was,  at  his  request, 
read  for  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  presence  of  the 
President,  the  second  Vice-President  and  other  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  this  great  transportation  line 
for  its  enterprise  in  completing  its  magnificent  station  and  terminal  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  seldom  that  Mr.  McCrea  can  be  in- 
duced to  make  an  address,  and  his  speech  at  this  dinner  was  much 
appreciated. 

Governor  White  made  a  thoughtful  address,  a  significant  para- 
graph of  which  referred  to  the  work  on  the  Barge  Canal,  and  friends 
of  this  great  waterway,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  commerce  of 
New  York,  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  declared  that 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  canal  was  not  progressing  as  speedily  as  he 
could  desire,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  report 
on  this  subject  was  submitted. 

Ambassador  Straus'  speech  on  the  growth  of  American  prestige 
was  a  timely  and  eloquent  description  of  the  rapid  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  group  of  world  powers,  and  he  made  an  interesting 
historical    allusion  to  the  fact  that   both  England   and  the  United 
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States  emerged  from  their  position  of  comparative  political  and  com- 
mercial isolation  into  international  prominence  by  reason  of  a  war 
with  Spain. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Senator  Lodge,  who  drew 
attention  to  the  delays  and  extravagance  which  so  often  attend  the 
carrying  on  of  great  public  works  such  as  harbor  improvements  and 
the  like.  His  speech  like  most  of  the  other  addresses  of  the  evening, 
was  a  practical  contribution  to  the  business  problems  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  country  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  McKelway,  in  his  witty  and  brilliant  address,  gave  to  the 
dinner  the  needed  touch  of  humor,  and  sent  the  members  and  their 
guests  home  with  smiles  of  delight. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  at  the  dinner  who  were  not  among 
the  list  of  speakers,  were  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  to  whose 
efficient  work  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
several  allusions  were  made  during  the  banquet  and  which  was 
later  the  subject  of  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  ; 
Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  one  of  the  recently  elected  honor- 
ary members  of  the  Chamber ;  Ex-Mayor  Seth  Low  and  Hugh 
H.  Hanna  also  honorary  members  ;  Admiral  Leutze  ;  Charles  H. 
Sherrill,  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina ;  William  C. 
Brown,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
Senator  Ciiauncey  M.  Depew.  General  Frederick  D.  Grant 
was  to  have  attended  the  banquet,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  and  sent  a  letter  of  regret. 


Twice  during  the  past  year  has  there  been  an 

TH  E 

»»..«>. t^^^^w  election  for  President,  J.  Edward  Simmons 
was  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  May.  He  presided  at  the  June  meeting,  when  he  made 
a  brief  address  in  memorial  of  the  late  King  Edward  VIL  Shortly 
after  this  meeting,  he  left  for  Lake  Mohonk  on  his  Summer  vacation. 
He  was  then  in  especially  good  spirits,  looking  forward  to  the  period 
of  rest  with  the  keenest  anticipation  of  pleasure,  and  with  confidence 
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that  he  would  gain  new  vigor  for  the  work  of  the  coming  Fall  and 
Winter.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  however,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  illness  which,  developing  into  pneumonia,  resulted  in  his  death 
on  August  5th.  The  funeral  took  place  the  succeeding  Sunday 
afternoon  at  St  Thomas'  Church,  which  was  attended  by  a  special 
committee  of  one  hundred  and  6fty  representative  members  of  the 
Chamber.  Messages  of  sympathy  were  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  the  death  of  J.  Edward  Simmons,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
not  only  lost  its  President — one  of  the  best  in  the  long  line  of  twenty- 
nine  distinguished  merchants  and  bankers  who  have  held  that  office — 
but  it  lost  one  of  a  notable  group  of  men  who  had  long  been  the 
main  pillars  of  this  great  institution,  and  who,  by  their  characters 
and  careers,  typified  all  that  was  best  in  the  business  life  of  the 
remarkable  generation  which  is  now  passing  away.  As  President  of 
the  Chamber,  he  was  both  conservative  and  progressive,  holding 
firmly  to  the  standards  of  the  past,  yet  eager  for  advance  in  every 
good  thing ;  and  he  was  always  ambitious  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  organization  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city  and  state.  Presiding  over  its  monthly  meetings 
was  but  a  small  part  of  his  official  duty,  but  he  performed  that  duty 
with  the  effectiveness  and  distinction  born  of  a  long  training.  It  is 
not  to  much  to  say  that  he  was  not  only  the  best  presiding  officer  the 
Chamber  ever  had,  but  also  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  He  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  a  dignity  and  force 
in  the  chair  that  enabled  him  to  be  at  once  courteous  and  swift,  just 
and  yet  promptly  decisive  in  all  his  judgments.  The  October  meeting 
of  the  Chamber,  the  first  to  be  held  after  his  death,  was  devoted 
entirely  to  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Simmons.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  sessions  ever  held  by  the  Chamber.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  representative  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  and  the 
addresses  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Simmons'  memory  were  of  a  high  order 
and  constituted  a  remarkable  testimonial  to  the  fine  character  and 
eminent  public  services  of  the  late  President  of  the  Chamber.  The 
addresses  were  made  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  who  as  senior  Vice- 
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President  presided,  Comptroller  Prendergast,  President  Garfjeld 
of  Williams  College ;  President  Thomas  of  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
Manager  Sherer  of  the  Clearing  House,  and  Messrs.  John  Claflin, 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Anton  A.  Raven,  Edward  W.  Sheldon 
and  A.  Foster  Hic4GIN8,  all  of  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chamber. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Simmons  was  filled 
by  a  special  election  at  the  November  meeting,  when  A.  Barton 
Hepburn  was  elected  President.  In  taking  the  chair,  he  made  a 
brief  but  thoughtful  address  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  Chamber 
and  its  great  responsibility  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hepburn  makes  a  worthy  successor  of  the  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  filled  the  ofl^ice  of  President.  He  has  had 
a  notable  career  both  in  public  life  and  in  business  and,  for  many 
years,  has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  He  was  elected 
a  member  on  October  5,  1893,  but  his  association  with  the  work  of 
the  Chamber  began  many  years  earlier  when,  bs  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  he  co-operated  with  the  Chamber  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  reform.  The  records  of  the  Chamber  show  that,  in  1879,  a 
resolution  was  passed  thanking  Mr.  Hepburn  for  his  interest  taken 
in  that  subject.  Like  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Hepburn  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  abandoned  the  legal  profession  for  banking,  and  the 
distinction  which  he  attained  in  that  branch  of  business  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion within  a  few  days  of  his  election  as  President  of  the  Chamber. 

At  the  June  Meeting  the  Chamber  suspended 

NECROLOGY.  ^.  ,         ,        .  •  , 

for  a  time  its  regular  business  m  order  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  King  Edward  VIL  Appropriate 
resolutions  were  moved  with  an  eloquent  address  by  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  formerly  Ambassador  to  England,  and  who,  as  such,  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  late  King.  The 
action  of  the  Chamber  was  communicated  to  King  George  V  and  to 
the  Queen  Mother  Alexandra,  who  transmitted  to  the  Chamber 
their    heartfelt    thanks   for  its   tribute.     Letters   expressing   warm 
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appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber  were  also  received  from  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  leading  commercial  organi- 
zations of  the  British  £mpire. 

The  death  of  George  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Chamber,  followed  with  startling  suddenness 
the  passing  away  of  President  Simmons.  Mr.  Seward  went  to 
£urope  in  the  Summer,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  and  with 
perhaps  more  than  the  ordinary  strength  of  a  man  of  his  years.  He 
returned  in  September,  however,  much  broken  and,  on  November 
26th,  his  death  was  announced. 

Mr.  Seward  was  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  public  and  business 
life,  and  his  outlook  upon  the  world  was  broad  and  cultured,  but  upon 
three  subjects  he  stood  pre-eminent  as  a  specialist,  namely  :  Oriental 
affairs,  insurance  and  taxation.  Reserved  for  many  years  as  Minister 
to  China  and  upon  retiring  from  diplomacy,  he  entered  into  insurance 
in  which  field  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  experts.  As  a  member 
of  the. Chamber,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  taxation 
and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  State  and  Munici- 
pal Taxation,  he  presented,  during  the  past  ten  years,  a  series  of 
reports  on  taxation  which  were  masterpieces  of  research  and  analysis. 
His  work  in  influencing  wise  legislation  in  this  subject  was  most 
important  and  involved  on  his  part  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  At  the 
December  meeting,  appropriate  tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Seward 
by  President  Hepburn,  Anton  A.  Raven  and  Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Another  death  during  the  year  of  which  special  reference  should  be 
made,  was  that  of  John  Austin  Stevens  who  from  1862  to  1868 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  and  who  thereafter,  on  many 
occasions,  contributed  in  an  important  way  to  its  proceedings,  and 
who,  in  1867,  published  a  large  volume  containing  the  Colonial 
records  of  the  Chamber  from  1768  to  1784,  with  biographical  and 
other  notes  involving  much  research  on  his  part  and  making  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  history  of  Kew  York. 

There  were  forty-six  deaths  in  the  membership  of  the  Chamber 
during  the  year  ;  all  of  them  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of 
the  city  and  in  many  of  its  civic  and  philanthropic  activities.  The 
following  is  a  complete  list : 
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DEATHS  FROM   MAY  1910  TO  MAY  1911. 

Joined.  Died. 

1856    John  Austin  Stevens June             16,  1910 

1901    John  Emile  Borne July              11,1910 

1901  Norman  I.  Rees August          3,1910 

1888  J.  Edward  Simmons August  5,1910 

19L0    Knight  D.  Cheney August        17,  1910 

1908    Orro  Lowengard August         18,  1910 

1897    Lucius  A.  Cole August        25,  1910 

1902  Pliny  FisK September    7,1910 

1891  Marshall  S.  Driggs September  14,  1910 

1897    John  S.  Huyler October         1,  1910 

1906    William  B.  Dana October        10,  1910 

1897    Cord  Meyer October       15,  1910 

1893    Thomas  T.  Eckert October       20,  1910 

1889  Samuel  W.  Bowne October       29,  1910 

1889    John  Cartledge November  22,  1910 

1878    Richard  T.  Wilson November  26,  1910 

1897    George  F.  Skward November  28,  1910 

1897    William  N.  Coler,  Jr November  29,  1910 

1892  Frederick  T.  Adams. December     8,  1910 

1891     Lazarus  Kohns December     8,  1910 

1889  Isaac  Stern Deceml)er     5,  1910 

1900    Carroll  P.  C'ostello December     5,  1910 

1895    John  H.  Jacquelin December     8,  1910 

UK)1    E.  V.  W.  RossiTER December   11,  1910 

1890  Arthur  H.  Hearn December   25,  1910 

1895    William  T.  Wardweli January         3,  1911 

1891  Henry  B.  Barnes January       12,  191 1 

U)06    Arthur  Gibb January       14,  1911 

1897    Charles  E.  Bulkley January        14,  1911 

1906  Paul  MoOToN January       19,1911 

1892  Calvin  B.  Orcuit January       80,  1911 

1897    William  C.  Roberts February     12,  1911 

1908  Philip  Nye  Jackson March  8,1911 

1905    David  Banks March          11,1911 

1904     Albert  Lewisohn March          14,  1911 

1900    John  B.  McDonald March          17,1911 

1891  John  S.  McLean March          26,  1911 

1897    Charles  W.  H  unt March          27,  1911 

1890    Thomas  AcHELis April              6,1911 

1910    George  P.  Butler April              7,  1911 

1875     Henry  F.  Dimock April             10,  1911 

1892  Gustav  E.  Kissel April  10,  1911 

1909  Robert  Goodbody April  13,  1911 

1907  Charles  W.  Goodyear April  16,  1911 

1865    John  R.  MoNT<iOMERY April             18,  1911 

1882    O.  Egerton  Schmidt April            21,  1911 
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While  much  has  been  done,  by  better  co-opera- 

PROGRESS  OF        ,.  ,  •      ..  .  -,  ,  •   ,  ^ 

FINANCIAL         ^'^^  ^°"  organization,  to  reduce  the  violence  of 

"^wTent^^'  financial  crises,  yet  the  history  of  these  successive 
periods  of  impairment  of  credit  and  interruption 
of  enterprise  shows  that  they  still  run  along  a  regular  course,  so  that 
each  crisis  bears  a  close  family  resemblance  to  its  predecessor.  Not 
until  our  banking  system  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  central  reserve  organization,  such  as  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  it  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  marked  change  in  this  respect.  While  such  a  central 
reserve  organization  would  not  always  prevent  panic  or  depression, 
for  there  can  be  no  complete  insurance  against  crop  failure  or  disaster 
from  6 re,  flood,  earthquake  or  war,  yet  it  would  so  protect  the 
machinery  of  money  and  credit  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
affects  of  sudden  shock.  When  this  monetary  reform  shall  have  been 
completed  a  marked  change  in  the  history  of  financial  crises  in  this 
country  is  likely  to  take  place. 

But  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  co-operative  methods,  by  which  the 
evil  effects  of  these  crises  have  been  somewhat  reduced  and  a  consider- 
able measure  of  business  stability  attained,  financial  history  continues 
to  repeat  itself,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  facts  developed  since 
the  upheaval  of  1907.  In  the  review  of  last  year,  reference  was  made 
to  "  the  gratifying  evidences  of  a  remarkable  recovery  from  panic  de- 
pression," especially  in  the  latter  half  of  1909  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1910  the  outlook  was  for  a  year  of  unequalled  prosperity.  That 
promise  was  not  fulfilled,  for  as  the  year  advanced  a  recession  in 
domestic  trade  was  experienced,  enterprise  halted  and  a  sub-normal 
condition  of  business  existed  which  continued  into  the  first  part  of 
1911,  up  to  the  publication  of  this  review. 

This  development,  while  closely  associated  with  certain  national 
and  international  events  calculated  to  create  doubt  and  thus  impair 
confidence,  nevertheless,  closely  followed  the  precedents  of  preceding 
periods  of  business  adjustment  following  great  financial  crises.  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  bank  clearings,  railroad  freight,  pig 
iron  production,  and  of  other  tests  by  which  the  volume  and  stability 
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of  business  are  measured  shows  that  following  each  panic  there  is  a 
severe  depression  from  which  there  springs,  after  a  year  or  two,  some 
months  of  sudden  rebound,  and  that  this  uplift  is  followed  by  a  new 
depression,  notsosevereas  the  first,  but  lasting  perhaps  as  long,  until 
a  period  of  progressive  and  long  sustained  revival  sets  in.  These 
familiar  economic  phenomena  are  now  the  current  experience  of 
business.  The  rapid — perhaps  too  rapid — recovery  from  1909,  has 
been  followed  by  an  interruption  of  mercantile  and  industrial  activity 
in  1910  and  1911.  Meanwhile,  the  process  of  re-adjustment  has  con- 
tinued, and,  all  the  time,  fundamental  conditions  have  improved. 
Even  those  developments  which  are  the  product  of  inactivity,  such  as 
accumulating  stocks  of  money,  make  a  condition  of  strength  for  the 
future.  In  his  address,  at  the  annual  banquet  in  November,  President 
Hkpburn  placed  his  finger  on  a  point  of  weakness  in  the  situation, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  continued  recession:  "One  cloud,"  he 
said,  "  hangs  over  the  business  situation — the  undetermined  construc- 
tion of  our  corporation  laws.  The  most  law  abiding  manager  cannot 
be  quite  sure  whether  he  is  conforming  to  the  law  or  not.  This 
uncertainty  must  continue  until  suits  now  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  are  decided." 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May,  1911,  that  the  decision  in  one 
of  these  important  cases  was  rendered. 

Other  causes  of  uncertainty  were  a  renewed  movement  for  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  a  long  pending  controversy  over  railroad  rates, 
finally  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  adversely  to 
the  proposed  increase,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  in  Mexico. 

Continuing  the  comparison,  made  in  recent  annual  reports,  of  the 
bank  clearings  in  New  York  during  the  months  corresponding  with 
the  duration  of  the  panic  of  1907-1908,  the  following  table  is  given  : 

Clearin(;s. 

1906-1907.  1907-1908.  1908-1909.  1909-1910.  1910-1911. 

November 8^.607.987,000  85.50O.74-2.(X)0  88,191.022.801  89.or>:^.r>7f5.t)52  87.814,304.086 

Derember 9.227,894.0iX)  5.:i49.92r).(XXJ  9.2W.28*i..519  9,<Kx;.738.8(>4  8.024.804.888 

January 9,687.670.000  6.7r)().274.(JO0  8.881.2H9.61>4  ll,219.O7r).980  8.' 80,248.570 

February 7.331. 509.1KX)  4,89<3.030.*XX)  6.887.705,324  8.151.110.061  7.296.165.447 

March 9.562.277.f)00  5.501.040.000  7.186.8:^8.119  9.016.183.612  7.621.600.905 

April 7, 6«i7. 5-28,000  5.487.57 1.0(JO  8.614.728.677  8,34 1.6<V2, 171  5.969,812.493 

852,034,865,000    8;i3.485.58<),000    ^9.3:t0.081,131    855.758.377,280     846.256.936,889 
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This  table  shows  vividly  the  working  of  the  law  of  panic  and 
depression,  to  which  reference  has  been  made :  In  the  six  months 
of  the  panic  of  1907-1908  the  bank  clearings  of  New  York  were 
$18,549,279,000  less  than  in  the  corresponding  six  months  (Novem- 
ber-April) of  1906-1907,  a  falling  off  of  35.7  per  cent.  During 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  1908-1909,  the  clearings  increased 
^15,844,495,000  or  47.3  per  cent.  The  total  six  months  clearings 
were  onlj  $2,703,784,000  less  than  in  the  similar  period  before  the 
panic.  In  the  six  months  from  November,  1909  to  April,  1910 
inclusive,  the  bank  clearings  were  $55,758,377,280  or  $6,427,296,146 
greater  than  in  1908-1909  and  actually  $3,723,512,280  greater 
than  in  the  great  prosperity  period  from  November,  1906  to 
April  1907.  The  figures  for  1910-1911  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
secondary  depression  following  the  panic  The  total  for  the  six 
months  under  examination  was  $46,256,936,389,  which  is  a  decrease 
of  $9,501,440,891  from  the  corresponding  period  in  1909-1910— a 
decline  of  a  little  over  17  per  cent  Every  month  from  November, 
1910,  to  and  including  April,  1911,  showed  a  reduction  from  the 
corresponding  month  in  1909-1910. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  clearings  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  for  the  calendar  years  ending  December  31,  1910, 
1909,  1908,  1907  and  1906: 

1910 $97,274,500,093 

1909 103,588,738,821 

1908 79,275,880,256 

1907 87,182,168,381 

1906 104,675,828,656 

The  total  bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1911,  ending  April  30th,  amounted  to  $52,560,548,316  as 
compared  with  $59,408,012,407  in  1910,  a  decline  of  11.5  percent. 
The  greatest  falling-off,  however,  was  in  New  York,  where  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  four  months  amounting  to  17.3  per  cent.,  due 
chiefly  to  the  stagnation  in  the  speculative  markets  rather  than  to  any 
decline  in  trade  and  commerce,  more  than  that  which  was  common  to 
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the  whole  country.  Outside  of  New  York,  the  falling-off  in  bank 
clearings  during  the  four  months  amounted  to  only  2.1  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  consolidated  statements  of  the  national  and 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New  York  on  various  dates, 
during  the  past  five  years,  further  confirms  the  observations  which 
have  already  been  made  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  financial  read- 
justment. The  table  printed  on  page  xxxi  gives  the  statements  o£ 
these  banking  institutions  on  identical  dates  in  August,  1907,  and  in 
November,  1906,  1908,  1909  and  1910,  to  which  is  added  a  statement 
of  close  dates  in  March,  1911.  This  table  derives  all  the  more  inter- 
est this  year,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  has  recently  voted  to  include  the  trust  companies  in  its  mem- 
bership, and  a  large  number  of  these  institutions  have  decided  to  join, 
so  that  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  weekly  statements  of  the 
Clearing  House  will,  before  long,  represent  practically  every  finan- 
cial institution  in  the  city.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
year's  deposits  of  the  banks  •  and  trust  companies  declined  from 
$2,547,189,000  in  November,  1906,  to  $2,874,414,800  in  August, 
1907  ;  rose  to  $2,992,946,400  in  November,  1908  ;  declined  slightly 
to  $2,908,809,900  in  November,  1909  and  made  a  further  decline  to 
$2,794,821,700  in  November,  1910 ;  while  in  March,  1911  they  stood 
at  $2,958,166,300,  or  at  the  highest  point  indicated  in  this  table, 
with  the  exception  of  November,  1908,  when  the  record  was  only 
slightly  higher. 

A  four  year's  comparison  of  banking  conditions  as  revealed  by  this 
table  makes  an  interesting  exhibit.  Comparing  the  statements  of 
November  10,  1910  with  November  12,  1906 — a  period  of  four 
years — including  a  statement  a  year  before  the  panic  of  1907,  and  a 
statement  three  years  after  that  convulsion,  we  find  the  following 
percentages  of  increase : 

Per  cent,  of  Increase. 

Capital 1 3.00 

Peposits 9.72 

Loans 4.07 

Stocks,  Bonds  and  Mort^gps 14.20 

Cash 47.28 

Resources 10.36 
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The  holdings  of  cash  of  these  institutions  on  these  dates,  together 
with  the  percentages  of  cash  to  gross  deposits,  were  as  follows : 


Per  cent,  to 
Cash.  Gross  Dcjiosits. 


1906,  November  12 $309,326,300 

1907,  August       22 340,087,200 

1908,  November  27 493,663,300 

1909,  November  16 455,958,500 

1910,  November  10 455,427,200 

1911,  March         — 526,295,700 


12.14 
14.32 
16.49 
15.67 
16.29 
17.78 


The  per  cent,  of  cash  to  deposits  of  the  national  banks  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906  was  17.57,  and  in  March,  1911,  22.73.  The  great  increase 
of  the  cash  resources  of  the  banks  is  invariably  a  development  of  trade 
recession,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  sound  and  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  renewed  enterprise  when  the  period  of  uncertainty  comes  to 
an  end. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  speculative  depression  in  the  stock 
market.  This  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  showing  the  volume  of 
transactions  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  These  amounted  in 
1910  to  164,051,061  shares  of  stock  having  an  approximate  market 
value  of  $14,124,875,896  as  compared  with  214,632,194  shares  with 
an  approximate  value  of  $19,142,339,184  in  1909.  The  sales  of 
bonds  at  the  Exchange  during  1910  amounted  to  only  $635,915,150 
against  $1,285,712,518  in  1909. 

The  record  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  transactions  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1911  makes  a  still  more  striking  comparison  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1910.  During  these  four 
months  in  1911,  the  total  sales  of  stocks  amounted  to  32,803,961 
shares  as  against  69,629,093  shares  in  1910,  the  market  value  of  the 
stocks  being  $2,809,292,021  in  191 1,  as  compared  with  §6,228,350,885 
in  1910. 

In  contrast  to  this  record  of  reduced  transactions  in  domestic  trade, 
commerce  and  securities  is  the  romarkable  exhibit  of  revival  in  the 
export  trade.     As  domestic  consumption  fell  off*  manufacturers  and 
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'  ^  merchants  became  more  eager  for  the  foreign  markets,  and  there  has 
been  much  gratifying  progress  in  systematic  efforts  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican  goods  in  foreign  countries.  During  the  ten  months  ending 
'j"l^,f,%  April  30,  1910,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  foreign  commerce 
,>,14  exhibit  was  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports.  During 
.32  that  period,  the  merchandise  imports  were  $1,318,233,236  or 
$247,064,912  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  ten  months  ending  1911,  the  imports  were  $1,274,937,937 
or  $43,295,099  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  During  the  ten  months  ending  April  30,  1910,  the  ex- 
ports were  $1,486,013,050  or  only  about  $63,000,000  greater  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  ten  months 
ending  April  30,  1911,  however,  the  exports  were  $1,753,777,835, 
which  is  $267,764,785  in  excess  of  the  1910  period.  The  following 
table,  giving  the  record  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30th  in 
1911,  1910  and  1909,  reveals  clearly  the  great  increase  in  the  excess 
of  exports  during  the  past  ten  months : 

Tbn  Months.  1911.  1910.  1909. 

Exports $1,753,777,835        $1,486,013,050        $1,422,268,737 

Imports 1,274,937,937  1,318,233,036  1,071,194,560 


Excess  Exports $478,938,898  $167,780,014  $351,074,177 

This  excess  of  exports  in  connection  with  the  considerable  purchase 
of  American  securities  by  foreign  investors  has  resulted  in  a  notable 
accumulation  of  American  credits  abroad  which,  in  connection  with 
the  accumulation  of  money  in  the  American  banks,  constitutes  a  con- 
dition of  great  potential  strength  to  the  situation.  It  might  be  said, 
in  passing,  that  in  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  the  domestic  trade  in 
the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  activity  in 
England,  sbared  to  some  extent  by  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  and  this  fact  argues  well  for  an  improvement  in  the  United 
States. 

To  complete  this  record  of  the  year,  the  following  table  of  index 
price  numbers,  furnished  by  Bradbtbeet's,  is  given  : 
3* 
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Index  Price  Number. 

July         1,  1904 7.6318 

March     1,  1907 9.1293 

June        1,  1908 7.7227 

January  1,  1910 9.2310 

April        1,  1910 9. 1996 

May         1,  1910 9.0635 

May         1,  1911 8.4586 

As  this  review  is  written  the  business  situation  while  revealing  a 
record  of  declining  transactions  in  trade,  of  curtailment  of  production 
in  the  principal  industries,  and  of  depression  in  the  security  mar- 
kets, reveals  also  fundamental  conditions  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  sound  as  the  economic  readjustment,  necessary  to  changing 
conditions,  are  affected.  The  promise  for  the  future  was,  therefore, 
much  better  than  the  statistics  of  immediate  industry. 

The  Secretary  acknowledges  with   thanks  the 
ME  NT  OF  assistance  he  has  received  in  the  preparation  of 

ASSISTANCE.  ^^^^  rcviews  and  statistics  contained  in  this  volume 
from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Chamber, 
the  Honorable  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  (>)mmerce  and  Labor;  the  Honorable  William 
SoHMER,  Comptroller  of  the  State ;  the  Honorable  Orion  H.  Cheney, 
Superintendent  of  Banking ;  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Morgan, 
Postmaster  of  New  York ;  the  Honorable  William  A.  Prender- 
GAST,  Comptroller  of  the  City ;  the  Honorable  Calvin  Tomkinb, 
Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries ;  the  Honorable  Henry  S. 
Thompson,  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  ; 
the  Honorable  E.  J.  Lederle,  Commissioner  of  Health ;  the  Hon- 
orable Kingsley  Martin,  Commissioner  of  Bridges ;  A.  Emerson 
Palmer,  Secretary,  Department  of  Education ;  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Cropsey,  Commissioner  of  Police  ;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Public  Library ;  the  honorable  Daniel 
P.  Kingsford,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Assay  Office ; 
Mr.  Travis  H.  Whitney,  Secretary  Public  Service  Commission,  for 
the  First  District ;  the  Honorable  William  Williams,  Commissioner 
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of  Immigration  at  New  York ;  the  Honorable  Charles  £.  Treman, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works ;  the  Board  of  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners; Mr.  J.  S.  Knapp,  Auditor  of  the  New  York  Custom  House; 
Mr.  William  Sherer,  Manager  and  Mr.  William  J.  Gilpin, 
Assistant  Manager,  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House ;  Mr.  Anton  A. 
Raven,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  ;  the 
William  B.  Dana  Company  (for  review  of  the  cotton  crop)  ;  Messrs. 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. ;  Mr.  A.  Noel  Blakeman  ;  Mr.  H.  C. 
FoLGER,  Jr.;  Mr.  J.  W.  Schopp;  Mr.  F.  E  Saward;  Mr.  E.  E. 
Wenck  ;  the  Urner-Barry  Company  ;  Mr.  A.  I.  Findley,  of  the 
Iron  Age ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Manning  ;  The  Financial  and  Commercial 
Chronicle ;  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  ;  the 
Honorable  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Census ;  Mr.  U.  N. 
Bethell,  President  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company ;  Mr. 
George  R.  Phillips,  Editor  of  the  Whalemen's  Shipping  List ;  Mr. 
William  V.  King,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change ;  Messrs.  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company,  and  Bradstreet's. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE, 

FROM    MAY,  1910,  TO    MAY,  1911. 


142d  Annual  Meeting,  Thursday  May  5,  1910. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thurs- 
day, May  5,  1910,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 


PRESENT. 


J.  Edward  Simmons,  President. 
John  Claflin, 
George  F.  Seward, 
William  H.  Porter,  Treasurer. 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary, 


I  Vice-Presidents, 


And  three  hundred  and  one  other  members. 

Sir  Robert  A.  Hampson   former  Mayor  of  Liverpool  was  also 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held  April  7th,  were  read  and 
approved. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman  of  the   Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recom- 
mended their  election : 
1 
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FOR   RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

Nominated  hy  Seconded  by 

,  Eli  H.  Bbknheim,  William  C.  Duncan,  Albxander  Walker. 

John  E.  Eustis,  William  McCarroll,  Calvin  Tomkins. 

Haley  Fiske,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Anton  A.  Raven. 

John  R.  Hegeman,         J.  Edward  Simmons,  Anton  A.  Raven. 

John  Gerald  Milliard,  John  H.  Wood,  George  W.  Babe. 

Fairfax  S.  Landstreet,  Irving  T.  Bush,  Edward  J.  Bbbwind. 

Ex  Norton,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  George  R.  Mosle. 

Henry  Steers,  Hart  B.  Brundrett,  William  P.  Clyde. 

Marcus  H.  Tracy,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  James  G.  Cannon. 

George  Gray  W^ard  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being  appointed 
tellers  a  ballot  was  taken  and  these  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Hepburn,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  with  power  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-second  annual  banquet  of  the  Chamber,  to  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday  evening,  November  17th  next. 

Mr.  Hepburn  further  reported  that  Alfred  T.  White  had  pre- 
sented his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  and  he  moved  that  it  be  accepted.  This 
action  was  taken. 

ARGENTINE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Hepburn  also  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina  is  soon  to  be  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  a 
number  of  exhibitions  and  conventions,  some  of  them  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Government,  and  all  intended  to 
exhibit  the  growing  commercial  and  industrial  importance  of  that 
country  ;  therefore 

Remlved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  commends  this  celebration  to  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  urges  them  to  be  adequately 
represented  ;  and  it  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  such  members 
of  the  Chamber  as  may  attend  the  celebration  to  serve  as  delegates  of 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Hkpburx. — We  have  been  devoting  for  a  number  of  years 
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past  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  open  door  in  the  Orient,  while 
the  amount  of  merchandise  that  we  sell  there  annually  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle. If  we  would  give  more  attention  to  the  markets  that  are  open 
and  accessible  to  us  at  our  door  it  would  be  vastly  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Canada  is  our  greatest  nearby  market  and  purchases 
annually  more  goods  from  us  than  we  sell  to  the  entire  Orient  and  the 
continent  of  South  America.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  trade  should 
not  be  extended  throughout  the  South  American  continent  There  is 
no  barrier  ;  all  that  is  required  is  enterprise  and  energy  and  the  pre- 
sence of  our  representatives  there.  Our  Minister  hais  secured  a  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  two  battleships  for 
Argentina  and  it  seems  to  me  very  important  that  our  business  men 
should  look  into  these  fields  that  are  so  promising  and  so  entirely 
accessible  and  responsive  to  any  eflTorts  that  may  be  made.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hepburn  further  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion from  the  committee  and  they  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  erection  of  a  new  County  Court  House  in  City  Hall 
Park  has  been  planned,  and  this  would  involve  the  taking  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  present  open  space  of  the  park  for  the  site  of 
the  Court  House  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  sound  public  sentiment  hostile  to  encroach- 
ments upon  the  parks,  inasmuch  as  every  open  space  becomes  more 
valuable  as  the  population  increases ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  protests  against  any  further  encroachment  upon  the  City  Hall 
Park  for  building  purposes,  and  urges  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
plan,  holding  that  it  would  be  less  costly  to  the  city  in  the  end  to 
build  upon  private  land  than  upon  this  public  park  which  should  be 
held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Hepburn  further  reported  that  in  order  to  promote  reasonable 
co-operation  with  other  commercial  bodies  the  Executive  Committee 
had  drawn  up  the  following  rules  of  procedure  based  upon  the  by- 
laws of  the  Chamber  governing  such  co-operation,  and  he  asked  the 
Chamber  to  approve  the  same  : 
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CO-OPERATION. 

**  Any  committee  of  the  Chamber  is  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  any 
committee  of  any  other  like  body  or  bodies  to  promote  any  purpose 
that  has  had  the  formal  approval  of  the  Chamber  and  which  falls 
within  the  scope  of  duty  assigned  to  such  committee  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  Chamber  or  by  any  special  authorization  of  the  Chamber. 

Any  such  committee  may  take  part  in  any  conference  desired  by 
any  other  like  body  or  bodies  to  consider  any  proposal  that  falls 
within  the  scope  of  such  committee's  duty,  but  it  shall  not  co-operate 
to  enforce  any  conclusions  taken  which  have  not  been  covered  by 
prior  action  of  the  Chamber  until  it  has  reported  the  given  matter  to 
the  Chamber,  and  secured  approval  of  the  same  by  the  Chamber. 

Any  matter  originatin<r  in  the  Chamber,  or  in  any  other  like  body, 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee other  than  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  any  special  com- 
mittee shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
committee  shall  follow  the  procedure  indicated  in  the  precedinjr  para- 
graphs. If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  is 
desirable  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
given  matter,  it  shall  report  accordingly  to  the  Chamber,  guch 
special  committee,  if  named,  shall  follow  the  procedure  indicated  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Nothing  contained  in  these  rules  shall  be  construed  to  traverse  or 
supersede  Article  XIV.  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Chamber  as  follows  : 

POWERS  OF  DELEGATIONS. 

Delegations  or  Committees,  which  may  be  appointed  b}'  this 
Chamber  at  any  time  to  represent  it  at  any  meeting  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  Boards  of  Trade,  or  at  any  other  Convention, 
meeting  or  Assembly  whatever,  shall  have  no  authority,  by 
virtue  of  such  appointment,  to  bind  this  Corporation  to  concur 
in  the  action  of  any  such  body  ;  but  such  Delegations  or  Com- 
mittees shall  report  to  the  Chamber  all  propositions  or  actions 
of  such  body  for  its  concurrence  or  dissent. 

And  nothing  contained  in  these  rules  shall  be  held  to  authorize 
any  committee  to  incur  any  expense  for  account  of  the  Chamber  in 
the  absence  of  specific  authority  from  the  Chamber  or  from  the 
Executive  Committee." 

The  Chamber  unanimously  approved  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  made  the  following  report  and  moved  its 
adoption  : 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  respectfully 
reports  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  favors  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  Bill  13915  providing  for  investi- 
gations and  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  mine  explosions  and  the  more 
efficient  use  of  mineral  resources,  so  as  to  prevent  deplorable  loss  of 
life  and  enormous  monetary  wastes  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  request  that  he  approves  this  legislation. 


(Signed)         Samuel  W.  Fairchild, 

Edward  V.  W.  Rossiter, 
Alfred  T.  White, 
Charles  A.  Schieren, 
Charles  H.  Tweed, 


O/  the  Committee 
on  Internal 

Trade  and  Im- 
provements, 


April  5,  1910. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

MISQUOTATIONS  OF  RAILROAD  RATES. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  also  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Resolvedy  By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
that  it  strongly  favors  the  amendment  of  the  second  clause  of  Section 
8,  Senate  Bill  5106,  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words : 

**  And  the  person  or  company  making  such  request  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  in  any  United  States  Court  all  damages 
suffered  by  him  or  it  by  reason  of  such  refusal  or  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or  of  such  misstatement  of  the  rate"  ; 

so  that  said  clause  shall  read  : 

"If  any  railroad  corporation,  being  a  common  carrier  subject 
to  this  Act,  after  written  request  made  upon  the  freight  agent  ox 
such  carrier  hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  by  any  person 
or  company  for  a  written  statement  of  the  rate  or  charge  appli- 
cable to  a  described  shipment  between  stated  places  under  the 
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schedules  or  tariffs  to  which  such  carrier  is  a  party,  shall  refuse 
or  omit  to  give  such  written  statement  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  shall  misstate  in  writing  its  applicable  rate,  and  if  the  person 
or  company  making  such  request  suffers  damage  in  consequence 
of  such  refusal  or  omission  or  in  consequence  of  the  misstatement 
of  the  rate,  either  through  making  the  shipment  over  a  line  or 
route  for  which  the  proper  rate  is  higher  than  the  rate  over 
another  available  line  or  route,  or  through  entering  into  any 
sale  or  other  contract  whereunder  such  person  or  company  obli- 
gates himself  or  itself  to  make  such  shipment  of  freight  at  his 
or  its  cost,  then  the  said  carrier  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  person  or  company  making  such  request 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  any  United  States  Court  all 
damages  suffered  by  him  or  it  by  reason  of  such  refusal  or 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or  of  such  misstatement  of 
the  rate." 

And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  members 
of  the  Committees  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted. 

INSURANCE  LEGISLATION. 

Antox  a.  Raven,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  said 
that  he  had  no  formal  report  to  submit,  but  as  there  are  three  bills 
pending  in  the  Legislature  which  are  regarded  as  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  insurance  both  marine  and  fire,  and  as  the  time  is  limited 
for  their  consideration,  he  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions : 

WliereaSj  There  have  been  recently  introduced  and  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  bills  relating  to  the 
regulating  of  insurance  as  follows  : 

Senate  Bill  No.  1158. 
Senate  Bill  No.  1235. 
Senate  Bill  No.  1238. 

Wlierea.%  These  bills  are  radical  amendments  of  the  existing  law 
in  respect  to  fire  and  marine  insurance  and  in  effect  seriously  hamper 
merchants  and  shipowners  in  their  freedom  of  contract  with  regard  to 
insurance,  and  particularly  on  properties  not  located  within  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  respectfully  urges  the  Legislature  to  take  no  action  on  these 
bills  until  the  sentiment  of  commercial  bodies  and  merchants  repre- 
senting the  commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York  may  have  ample 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  with  regard  to  same  ;  and  be  it 
further 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Insurance,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  Hepburn. — If  I  understand  those  bills  correctly  they  will 
have  an  effect  which  their  authors  do  not  contemplate  and  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  the  subject  of  careful  scrutiny.  If  I  correctly 
understand  one  of  the  bills,  after  hastily  reading  it,  no  insurance 
agent  or  broker  in  this  state  would  be  permitted  to  do  insurance 
business  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union  except  as  the  representative 
of  a  chartered  or  licensed  insurance  company  of  this  state.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  any  reason  for  the  Legislature  to  make  such 
a  discrimination  as  that,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bill 
ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  there  certainly  has  not  been  time 
since  it  was  introduced  and  reported  and  printed  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  study  it.  1  therefore  hope  this  body  will  adopt  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Raven  and  call  a  halt  in  this  matter  until  we  can  investigate 
and  know  where  we  are. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAX. 

George  F.  Seward. — The  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal 
Taxation  has  a  brief  report  to  make  on  the  question  which  has  become 
known  as  Mayor  Gaynor's  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  personal 
taxes  in  the  City  of  New  York.  With  the  report  goes  a  document 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  read,  on  the  history  of  personal  taxation 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  bringing  down  the  exceptions  made  year 
after  year  and  showing  the  personalty  subjects  which  are  still  taxable, 
outside  of  the  special  taxes  that  have  been  enacted  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  Sewari>  then  read  the  following  report : 
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THE  PERSONAL   PROPERTY  TAX. 

Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  on  the 
Bill  "  to  amend  Section  four  of  the  Tax  law  in  relation  to  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  from  taxation." 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  submits  the  text  of  the  bill,  Senate  No.  602, 
Exhibit  one,  and  a  memorandum  on  the  law  of  the  state  as  respects 
the  taxation  of  personal  property  brought  down  to  date.  Exhibit  two, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  tlie  committee  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wright  of 
the  New  York  Bar. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  further  taxation  of  personal 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York  under  the  General  Property  Tax 
Law.  Its  provisions  do  not  apply  outside  of  the  city.  It  does  not 
repeal  sections  of  the  tax  law  under  which  certain  special  taxes  on 
personal  property  are  levied. 

The  memorandum  shows  that  under  the  laws  of  the  early  days  of 
our  state  all  property  both  real  and  personal  was  taxable  at  the  same 
rate,  and  that  one  after  another  many  important  exemptions,  more 
particularly  of  personal  property,  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
legislature.  It  gives  these  exemptions  in  chronological  order  ;  also 
the  taxable  subjects,  so  far  as  personal  property  is  concerned,  which 
have  never  been  exempted,  and  states  which  of  these  subjects  may  be 
offset  by  debt. 

As  respects  the  subjects  heretofore  exempted,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  reasons  for  making  such  exemptions  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

As  respects  the  subjects  not  exempted,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  personal  taxes  under  the  General 
Property  Tax  law  is  troublesome  and  expensive,  that  the  revenue 
is  small  comparatively,  and  that  the  exemption  of  these  remain- 
ing subjects,  while  affording  grateful  relief  alike  to  tax  collec- 
tors and  to  tax  payers,  would  not  sensibly  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  in  other  directions.  Real  estate  would  naturally  pay  a 
little  more,  but  this  excess  would  not  rest  upon  owners  exclusively, 
but  would  fall  also  upon  tenants  in  the  form  of  slightly  increased 
rental  rates. 

While  the  rev^enue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  personal  property 
is  small,  it  is  likely  to  become  less  as  people  become  educated  to  the 
fact  that  reductions  of  assessments  can  be  claimed  under  existing  law 
for  debts  outstanding.  It  is  probable  that  any  one  so  disposed  could 
so  manipulate  debt  items  as  to  reduce  any  assessment  against  him  for 
personal  property  taxation  under  the  General  Property  Tax  law  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

While  these  are  cogent  reasons  for  the  belief  that  many  people  en- 
tertain that  the  taxes  in  question  should  be  abolished,  your  committe  is 
not  disposed  to  urge  the  Chamber  to  commit  itself  at  this  time  to 
definite  a^^tion  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  more  unwilling  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  does  not  consider  it   wise  to  pass  any   law  of  the  kind  which 
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does  not  apply  uniformly  throughout  the  state.  This  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

The  state  does  not  now  derive  any  revenue  whatever  from  the  Gen- 
eral Property  Tax  Law,  the  special  taxes  levied  being  sufficient  for 
its  present  needs ;  but  the  state  is  constantly  increasing  expenditures 
in  the  old  and  customary  directions  and  by  adding  new  lines  of  expen- 
ditures. In  particular  it  is  expending  great  sums  on  the  barge  canal 
and  for  good  roads.  It  will  soon  find  it  necessary  either  to  return  in 
part  to  levies  under  the  General  Property  Tax  system  or  to  devise 
new  8i>ecial  taxes.  It  would  be  better  to  raise  any  additional  revenue 
needed  under  the  General  Property  Tax  system  because  the  incidence 
of  that  would  be  felt  widely  and  at  once,  and  would  lead  to  demands 
for  economy. 

Now  if  general  property  is  to  be  exempted  in  New  York  City  so 
far  as  personal  subjects  are  concerned,  while  real  and  personal  property 
are  to  remain  taxable  within  present  limits  outside  of  New  York 
City,  the  situation  will  be  illogical  to  a  degree.  The  result  would  be 
that  all  effort  to  provide  revenue  for  the  state  under  the  General 
Property  Tax  system  would  be  abandoned,  and  further  searches  would 
be  b^un  to  discover  new  subjects  for  special  levies  or  to  discover 
what  special  levies  can  be  made  heavier. 

Another  reason  can  be  called  one  of  sentiment,  but  your  Committee 
is  persuaded  that  it  is  a  serious  reason. 

Few  people  understand  why  the  taxation  of  personal  property  under 
the  General  Property  Tax  system  has  been  already  abandoned  in 
large  part  and  is  likely  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  One  often  hears 
intelligent  people  deploring  what  they  assume  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  escapes  taxation.  They  do  not  remember  that  so 
far  as  the  money  of  the  rich  is  invested  directly  in  real  property  it  is 
subject  to  taxation  directly  on  the  property,  and  when  invested  in 
securities  it  pays  equally  on  the  property  behind  the  securities.  They 
do  not  remember  also  that  there  are  taxes  levied  outside  of  the  Gen- 
eral Property  Tax  law  which  are  practically  taxes  on  personal  pro- 
perty. The  tax  on  the  shares  of  banks,  (Section  thirteen;)  that  on 
thecapitalof  individual  bankers,  (Section  fourteen  ;)  the  franchise  tax 
on  corporations  (Article  nine;)  the  inheritance  tax  (Article  ten;) 
the  mortgage  recording  tax  (Article  eleven)  and  the  tax  on  stock  trans- 
fers (Article  twelve,)  are  all  personal  taxes  in  substance  and  effect  if 
not  in  classification  and  form.  The  cry  that  the-  wealth  of  the  rich 
escapes  taxation  is  heard  constantly.  It  is  a  cry  often  raised  for 
political  purposes.  It  will  be  raised  with  greater  force,  if  the  law 
decrees  that  personal  property  shall  be  made  exempt  in  this  centre  of 
wealth,  while  it  remains  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  pay  on  his 
cattle,  his  implements,  and  his  household  goods,  and  the  country 
storekeeper  on  his  stock  in  trade. 

If  then  the  bill  is  a  good  bill,  it  should  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee  be  made  applicable  to  the  state  at  large.  Presumably  the 
campaign  of  education  necessary  to  commend  the  proposal  will  not  be 
a  shori  one  whichever  way  it  is  fought.  It  may  be  just  as  easy  to 
pass  it  for  the  state  at  large  as  for  the  city  only. 
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Your  committee  does  not  ask  for  a  vote  iu  approval  of  this  report 
or  of  anything  contained  in  it.  The  whole  subject  will  probably  come 
under  study  here  later,  and  this  report  may  be  taken  as  matter  which 
may  facilitate  any  such  study. 

(Signed)         Gkorge  F.  Seward,     ^     ^^^  ^,    ,, 

Clarence  H.  Keesey,   \  state^anu 

George    E.  IdE,  J   ^V«""0>«^    Taxation. 

New  York,  May  4,  1910, 

EXHIBIT  ONE. 

State  of  New  York.     No.  G()2.      Int.  564.     In  Senate. 

March  11,  1010. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Waoner — read  twice  and  ordered  printed,  and 
when  printed  to  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment. 

AN  ACT 

To  Amend  Section  Four  of  the  Tax  Law,  in  Relation  to  the 
Exemption  of  Personal  Property  from  Taxation. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xetr  York,  rejtreMented  in  Senate  and 
AHHembhjy  do  enact  an  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  sixty-two  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  entitled  **An  Act  in  relation  to  taxation, 
constituting  chapter  sixty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  thereto,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  subdivision,  to  be 
known  as  subdivision  twenty-one,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

21.  In  the  City  of  New  York  all  personal  property  except  rents 
reserved  and  such  property  as  is  taxable  pursuant  to  sections  thirteen, 
fourteen,  twenty-four  and  twenty-fire  of  this  chapter.  This  subdivision 
shall  not  affect  the  provisions  of  articles,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  oj 
this  cJiapter. 

^  2.  This  Act  shall  take  cHect  November  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten. 

p:\ri.AN  \l  ION. —Mailer  in  italir.s  is  new. 
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EXHIBIT  TWO. 

Memorandum  on  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Law  of 
New  York  regarding  Personal  Taxation. 

The  General  Property  Tax  dates  from  before  the  year  1800.  It 
existed  in»  substantially  its  present  form  in  1800  except  that  many 
important  exemptions  have  been  imposed  since  that  date.  The 
theory  is,  that  all  property  both  real  and  personal  is  taxable  at  the 
same  rate. 

Real  property  has  substantially  the  same  meaning  as  at  common 
law.  It  includes  land,  including  land  under  water,  all  structures  and 
fixtures  on  land,  including  wharfs  and  piers,  telegraph  wires  and 
poles,  pipes  and  conduits  under  ground,  and  all  intangible  rights  in 
land,  such  as  easements  and  the  like,  the  right  to  collect  wharfage, 
.etc.  ;  also  trees,  mines  and  minerals. 

In  1886  the  interest  in  land  representing  the  right  to  maintain 
telephone,  telegraph  and  electric  light  wires,  poles  and  conduits  was 
made  taxable  locally  as  real  property;  and  in  1899  the  right  to 
maintain  railroads  and  other  public  service  structures  in  streets  and 
highways  was  made  taxable  as  real  property.  This  is  logical.  The 
common  law  definition  includes  all  such  rights  of  way  through  land  as 
real  property,  such  as  **  easements,"  etc^ 

Personal  property  includes  all  tangible  chattels  situated  within  the 
state,  money  belonging  to  and  debts  due  residents  of  the  state  ;  public 
stocks  and  bonds  belonging  to  residents  and  the  capital  of  corpora- 
tions not  invested  in  real  property.  This  was  enlarged  in  1846  to 
include  rents,  reserved  on  leases  in  fee,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  a 
term  of  years  exceeding  twenty-one  ;  in  1851  to  include  debts  due 
from  residents  to  non-residents  of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase 
of  real  property  ;  and  in  18-37  property  of  non-residents  invested  in 
business  in  the  state. 

Back  to  1800  the  various  statutes  providing  for  taxes  directed  that 
the  taxes  be  assessed  and  levied  **  on  all  real  and  personal  estates 
within  the  state ;"  and  previous  to  that  time  the  system  of  taxing 
real  and  personal  property  as  defined  above  on  substantially  their 
actual  cash  value  obtained.  As  the  community  grew  and  business 
developed  exemptions  were  granted  from  time  to  time  ;  some  to  prevent 
double  taxation,  some  to  relieve  from  taxation  those  who  were, 
through  poverty,  unable  to  bear  any  of  the  burden  ;  some  to  encour- 
age certain  kinds  of  business,  and  some  to  encourage  certain  public 
activities.     The  main  exemptions  are  : 

1800. 

The  debts  of  a  tax  payer  shall  be  deducted  from  his  personal 
property  and  he  shall  be  taxed  only  on  the  balance.  This  provision 
remains  in  force  without  substantial  change  at  the  present  dav. 
(Laws  of  1800,  chap.  132,  p.  281.) 
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Household  furniture  of  less  than  $200  value  shall  be  exempt 
This  remains  in  force  at  the  present  day,  but  enlarged  to  include  all 
property  exempt  from  execution,  except  exempt  homesteads.  (Laws 
of  1800,  chap.  132,  p.  281.) 

1820. 

Certain  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  a  light  house.  This 
is  continued  to  the  present  day  in  the  provision  for  exempting  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.     (Laws  of  1820-^21,  chap.  8,  p.  7.) 

1823. 

Real  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  (Laws  of  1823, 
chap.  262,  p.  390.)  In  1896  this  was  enlarged  to  exempt  all  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  908. ) 

Lieal  property  belonging  to  the  State.  (Laws  of  1823,  chap.  262, 
p.  390.)  In  1896  this  was  enlarged  to  include  all  property  of  the 
state,  except  its  wild  forest  lands.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  908.) 

Property  belonging  to  educational,  literary,  charitable  and  religious 
corporations.  (Laws  1823,  chap.  262,  p.  390.)  This  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  mentioning  particularly  the  various 
kii.ds  of  corporations  of  the  same  general  class ;  e.  g,,  library, 
historical,  patriotic,  cemetery,  etc.,  but  the  exemption  exists  in 
substantially  the  same  form  at  the  present  day. 

The  Act  as  originally  passed  in  1823  exempted  all  the  property  of 
such  corporations  of  every  kind  and  nature.  This  was  continued  by 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1828.  In  1855  this  exemption  was  limited  to 
apply  only  to  all  the  personal  property  of  such  corporations  and  to 
their  real  estate  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded. 
(Laws  of  1855,  chap.  37,  p.  44.) 

The  public  buildings  of  counties  and  municipalities,  such  as 
school,  court  and  alms  houses,  and  jails.  (I^ws  of  1823,  chap.  262, 
p.  390.)  This  was  limited  in  1896  to  the  property  of  Municipal 
Corporations  held  for  public  use,  except  that  portion  thereof  as  is 
outside  of  the  municipality.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  908.) 

The  real  and  personal  property  of  clergymen  not  exceeding  $1,500 
in  value.  (Laws  of  1823,  chaV  262,  p.  390.)  In  1884  this  ex- 
emption was  extended  to  the  property  of  disabled  or  aged  clergymen. 
(Laws  of  1884,  chap.  537,  p.  654.) 

Property  exempt  from  execution.  (Laws  of  1823,  chap.  262 
p.  390. )  This  is  the  same  as  the  exemption  provided  for  by  the  laws 
of  1800,  only  enlarged  to  include  all  property  exempt  from  execution. 
It  is  in  force  at  the  present  day,  except  as  regards  exempt  home- 
steails,  which  are  taxable  pursuant  to  the  tax  law.  (Laws  of  1896, 
chap.  908.) 

Stocks  otherwise  taxed.  (Laws  of  1823,  chap.  262,  p.  390.)  By 
virtue  of  this  Act  corporations  were  taxed  exactly  as  individuals, 
but  were  directed  to  deduct  the  tax  from  the  dividends  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  national   and  state  banks  to-day.     This  exemption  pre- 
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vented  double  taxation  by  preventing  the  taxing  of  the  stockholder 
over  again  on  his  holdings. 

Corporations  were  allowed  to  commute  their  personal  property 
tax  by  paying  ten  per  cent  of  their  dividend,  profits  and  income. 
(Laws  of  1823,  chap.  262,  p.  390.)  This  exemption  was  repealed  in 
1825. 

1825. 

Turnpike,  bridge,  canal  and  manufacturing  corporations  were 
allowed  to  commute  their  personal  property  tax  by  paying  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  upon  all  their  profits  and  income  providing  their  net 
profits  did  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  (Laws  of  1825, 
chap.  254,  p.  375.)     This  exemption  was  repealed  in  1853. 

Turnpike,  bridge,  canal  and  manufacturing  corporations  which 
made  no  profits  or  income  were  exempt  from  taxation.  (Laws  of 
1825,  chap.  254,  p.  375.)     This  exemption  was  repealed  in  1853. 

1828. 

Property  exempt  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  1828,  chap.  13.) 

Property  exempt  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
(Revised  Statutes  of  1828,  chap.  13.) 

Manufacturing  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  not  making 
more  than  five  per  cent,  profits  could  commute  paying  personal  prop- 
erty .tax  by  paying  five  per  cent,  of  their  net  income.  (Revised 
Statutes  of  1828,  chap.  13.)     This  was  repealed  in  1853. 

1851. 

The  products  of  another  state  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  that  state 
consigned  to  an  agent  in  New  York  and  held  by  him  for  sale  on  com- 
mission for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.  (Laws  of  1851,  chap.  156. 
p.  333.) 

Moneys  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  resident  of  the  state  intrusted  to 
him  by  a  non-resident  for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  otherwise. 
(Laws  of  1851,  chap.  156,  p.  333.)  This  was  further  extended  in 
1896  to  include  evidences  of  debt  sent  into  the  state  for  purposes  of 
collection.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  908.) 

1853. 

The  surplus  profits  of  corporations  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  capital.     (Laws  of  1853,  chap.  654,  p.  1,240.) 

1855. 

The  personal  property  of  a  Domestic  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany incorporated  before  1849  over  and  above  $100,000.  (Laws  of 
1855,  chap.  83,  p.  122.) 
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1856. 

The  exhibition  grounds  of  an  agricultural  society.  (Laws  of 
1856,  chap.  183,  p.  304.) 

1857. 

The  real  property  of  a  railroad  company  crossing  public  lands,  as 
streets,  public  parks,  etc.  (Laws  of  1857,  chap.  536,  p.  122.) 
This  was  in  part  repealed  by  the  Special  Franchise  Tax  Law.  (Laws 
of  1901,  chap.  490,  p.  1,228.) 

The  deposits  in  savings  banks  due  depositors.  (Laws  of  1857, 
chap.  456.) 

The  accumulations  of  Domestic  Life  Insurance  Companies.  (Laws 
of  1857,  chap.  456.) 

1878. 

Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  (Laws  of  1878,  chap.  191,  p.  237.) 
This  was  repealed  in  1879. 

1880. 

Laws  of  1880,  chap.  542,  p.  763,  imposed  a  franchise  tax  on  all 
corporations.  The  Act  exempted  their  personal  property  from  tax- 
ation ;  doubtless  by  mistake,  for  it  was  amended  one  year  later  to 
provide  that  such  personal  property  should  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  state  purposes  only,     (Laws  of  1881,  chap.  361,  p.  481.) 

The  personal  property  of  Life  Insurance  Companies.  (Laws  of 
1880,  chap.  534,  p.  754.)  This  act  provided  a  Franchise  Tax  on 
Life  Insurance  Companies  and  contained  a  provision  exempting  their 
personal  property  from  taxation.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1887. 
(Laws  of  1887,  chap.  699,  p.  907.)  This  property  was  already  ex- 
empt under  the  Act  of  1857  which  exempted  the  accumulations  of 
Domestic  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

1881. 

Vessels  registered  at  a  New  York  port  owned  by  an  American 
citizen  or  New  York  corporation  and  engaged  in  ocean  foreign  com- 
merce ;  and  for  fifteen  years  the  property  of  corporations  all  of  whose 
vessels  are  so  employed.     ( I^ws  of  1881,  chap.  443,  p.  591.) 

The  personal  property  of  corporations  for  state  purposes.  This  ex- 
emption was  granted  on  adopting  the  Franchise  Tax.  ( Laws  of  1881, 
chap.  361,  p.  481.) 

1882. 

Bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York,  except  for  state  purposes,  when 
made  exempt  by  ordinance.      TLaws  of  1882,  chap.  410.) 
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.1884. 

Moaeys  of  assessment  life  or  casualty  companies,  collected  and  held 
to  pay  assessments,  losses,  etc.     (Laws  of  1884,  chap.  353,  p.  429.) 

1886. 

The  personal  property  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  a 
gross  premium  tax  being  substituted.  (Laws  of  1886,  chap.  679, 
p.  967.)  In  1891  this  was  limited  to  an  exemption  for  state  purposes 
only.     (Laws  of  1891,  chap.  218,  p.  411.) 

1890. 

Bridge  and  Turnpike  Corporations  until  they  make  ten  per  cent. 
This  has  since  been  repealed.     (Laws  of  1890,  chap.  566,  p.  1,161.) 

1891. 

The  real  property  of  an  Association  of  Volunteer  Firemen  used  as 
such  and  not  exceeding  $15,000.00  in  value.  (Laws  of  1891,  chap. 
163,  p.  346.) 

1892. 

Parsonages  not  exceeding  $2,000  in  value.  (Laws  of  1892,  chap. 
565,  p.  1,103.) 

Lands  of  an  Indian  reservation.  (Laws  of  1892,  chap.  679, 
p.  1,575.) 

Bonds  "heretofore"  (1896)  issued  by  a  municipality  to  fund  bonds 
which  have  fallen  due.     (Laws  of  1892,  chap.  685,  p.  1,734.) 

1894. 

Bonds  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  except  for  state  purposes.  (  Laws 
of  1894,  chap.  455,  p.  937.) 

Accumulations  of  Co-operative  Loan  Associations.  (Laws  of  1894, 
chap.  705,  p.  1,768.) 

1896. 

.Evidences  of  debt  owned  by  a  non-resident  and  sent  to  the  state  for 
collection.     (Laws  of  1896,  chap.  908.)     . 

1897. 

Real  estate  purchased  with  pension  money ;  or  such  pro{K)rtion 
thereof  as  represents  the  investment  of  the  pension  monev.  (Laws  of 
1897,  chap.  347,  p.  265.) 

Certain  specific  canal  bonds.     (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  <^0,  p.  31.) 
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1901. 

The  unearned  premium  reserve  of  Fire,  Casualty  or  Surety  Insur- 
ance Companies.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  618,  p.  1,483.) 

Tiie  personal  property  of  National  and  State  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies.     (Laws  of  1901,  chap.  550,  p.  1,350.) 

By  this  Act  trust  companies  are  expressly  exempted  from  all  per- 
sonal property  taxation,  a  franchise  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  shares  without  any  deductions  whatever  being  substituted. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  the  State  Legislature  to  tax  the  franchises  of 
national  banks,  therefore  the  Legislature  preserves  what  purports  to 
be  a  personal  property  tax  on  the  shares  of  the  banks,  both  state  and 
national.  By  this  Act,  however,  this  tax  is  made  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  personal  property  tax  rate,  and  is  fixed  at  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  shares,  being  therefore  exactly  the  same  as  the 
franchise  tax  on  trust  companies.  In  everything  except  name  and 
legal  effect  for  the  purpose  of  its  constitutionality  it  is  a  franchise 
tax.  As  it  is  the  only  tax  paid  by  banks  except  on  real  estate  it 
renders  the  personal  property  of  all  banks  exempt  from  taxation. 

1905. 

Mortgages.  (Laws  of  1905,  chap.  729,  p.  2,059.)  (Laws  of 
1906,  chap.  532,  p.  1,448.)  Mortgages  were  previously  taxed  as 
personal  property.  The  Act  of  1905  exempted  them  from  that  tax 
and  taxed  them  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  instead  of  at 
the  personal  property  tax  rate.  This  took  them  out  of  the  general 
property  tax  and  substituted  an  excise  tax  for  the  regular  tax  on  the 
property.  The  character  of  the  tax  as  an  excise  tax  was  definitely 
established  by  the  Act  of  1906,  when  the  annual  tax  was  abolished 
entirely  and  a  recording  tax  on  the  right  to  record  and  enforce 
mortgages  was  substituted. 

1909. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  municipality  by  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions in  payment  for  the  right  to  exercise  their  franchises  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  special  franchise  tax.  (Consolidated  Tax  Law  of 
1909.) 

The  following  personal  property  still  remains  taxable: 
1.  Money  and  tangible  chattels  within  the  state  to  whomever  they  be- 
long, except  that  exempt  from  execution,  and  except  that  belonging  to  a 
non-resident  sent  to  the  state  for  investment  or  sale  for  his  benefit. 
The  term  chattels  includes  the  wares  and  goods  of  merchants,  the 
implements  and  animals  of  farmers,  and  is  interpreted  broadly  by  the 
courts,  although  not  always  so  by  assessors.  But  this  does  not  in- 
clude property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  state,  any  munici- 
pality, any  corporation  or  association  exempt  from  taxation  by  law, 
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such  as  religious  and  charitable  corporations,  any  corporation  exempt 
from  the  personal  property  taxation,  i.  <?.,  Trust  Companies,  Savings 
Banks,  L&e  Insurance  Companies  and  Co-operative  Loan  Associa- 
tions, nor  the  property  of  clergymen  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  value  ; 
nor  vessels  of  New  York  citizens  or  corporations  engaged  in  ocean 
foreign  commerce. 

2.  Debts  due  resident  creditors,  provided  the  debtor  is  solvent  and 
provided  the  creditor  is  not  exempt  from  taxation  on  personal  prop- 
erty as  above  set  forth,  and  provided  the  debts  are  not  secured  by 
mortgage. 

8.  Debts  due  by  residents  to  persons  residing  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  capital  of  corporations  not  invested  in  real 
estate  and  not  invested  in  the  stock  of  other  corporations  ;  except 
literary,  charitable  and  religious  corporations,  and  except  Banks, 
Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks,  Life  Insurance  Companies  and 
Co-operative  Loan  Associations.  But  this  kind  of  property  is  not 
taxable  for  state  purposes. 

5.  Public  stocks  and  bonds  not  expressly  exempt  by  some  special 
law. 

6.  Rents  reserved  on  leases  in  fee  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  on  a  term 
of  years  exceeding  twenty-one. 

7.  The  property  of  non-residents  invested  in  business  in  the  state. 

8.  The  capital  of  individual  bankers  invested  in  their  business. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct  value  of  personal  property  for 
taxation  the  debts  of  the  tax  payer  must  be  first  deducted.  This 
applies  to  items  two,  four,  ^wq  and  eight  above  set  forth  and  to  item 
one  whenever  the  owner  resides  within  the  state.  The  debts  of  the 
particular  business  must  also  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  capi- 
tal described  in  item  seven.  Such  deduction  is  not  made  from  the 
assessments  described  in  items  three  or  six ;  nor  from  those  described 
in  section  one  where  the  property  is  owned  by  a  non-resident. 

The  proposed  Act  would  exempt  all  of  the  above  kinds  of  personal 
property  from  taxation  in  the  City  of  New  York,  except  rents  reserved 
and  the  capital  of  individual  bankers  invested  in  their  business. 

The  one  per  cent,  tax  on  bank  shares,  the  Corporation  Franchise 
Taxes,  the  transfer  (inheritance)  tax,  the  mortgage  recording  tax  and 
the  stock  transfer  tax  would  remain. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

TRIBUTE  TO  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN. 

The  President  read  the  following  resolution  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  hears  with  deep  regret  of 
the  intention  of  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn  to  retire  from  its  member- 
ship after  seven  years  of  service,  during  three  years  of  which  he  has 
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been  its  C'hairman.  The  Committee  records  its  appreciation  of  the 
notable  faithfulness  and  breadth  of  view  which  has  always  charac- 
terized Mr.  Hepburn's  services  to  this  Chamber  and  it  directs  the 
Secretary  to  inscribe  this  resolution  in  the  minutes  as  a  permanent 
expression  of  its  confidence  and  regard. 

The  President. — I  offer  the  resolution  for  your  consideration, 
feeling  confident  that  every  member  will  endorse  the  sentiments  of 
the  Executive  Committee.     [Applause.] 

The  Chamber  unanimously  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  President  then  called  John  Claflin  the  senior  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  the  chair  and  retired  to  the  body  of  the  Chamber. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
reported  the  following  nominations  of  officers  and  members  of 
standing  committees : 

For  President — J.  Edward  Simmons. 

For  Vice-Presidents  to  serve  for  fonr  years,  until  May,  1914- 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Otto  T.  Bannard, 

Arthur  Curtiss  James. 

For  Vice-Presidt*>nt,  (in  place  of  John  S.  Kennedy,  deceased)  to  serve 

for  three  years,  until  May,  19 IS. 

William  A.  Nash. 

For  Treasurer, — William  H.  Porter. 

For  Secretary. — Sereno  S.  Pratt. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Executive   Committee. 
George  F.  Seward. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 
James  G.  Cannon. 

For  Members  of  the   Committee  on   Finance  and   Currency,  to  serve 

until  May,  191S. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  Joseph  French  Johnson. 
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For    Chairman   of  the    Committee   on    Foreign    Commerce   and   the 

Revenue  Laws. 
GusTAV  H.  Schwab. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue 

Laws,  to  serve  until  May,  19 IS. 

Howard  C.  Smith,  Edward  D.  Page. 

For  Member  of  Committee  on  Foreign    Commerce  and  the  Revenue 

Laws,  (in  place  o/Geor(4E  F.  Vietor,  deceased)  to  serve 

until  May,  1912. 

Henry  A.  Caesar. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements, 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Lnprovements, 

to  serve  until  May,  1913. 

James  O.  Bloss,  William  C.  Demorest. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 
A.  Foster  Higgins. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  to  serve 

until  May,  1913. 
Robert  A.  C.  Smith,  Emil  L.  Boas. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance. 
Anton  A.  Raven. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  to  serve  until  May,  19 IS. 
Elbridge  G.  Snow,  Marshall  S.  Driggs. 

For  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 
Welding  Ring. 

For  Members  of  the   Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  to 

serve  until  May,  1913. 

Edwin  W.  Coggeshall,  Francis  L.  Fames, 

For  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real  Estate 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  serve  until  May,  19 IS. 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  Augustus  D.  Juilliard. 
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For  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real  Estate 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (in  place  of  Jons  S.  Kennedy, 

deceased)  to  serve  until  May,  1912, 

Jacob  H.  Sciiiff. 

For   Comviissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses. 
Henry  M.  Randall. 

For  Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Jacob  W.  Miller,  Chairman. 
Paul  F.  Gerhard,  David  B.  Dearborn. 

John  J.  Sinclair  and  Frank  A.  Ferris  were  appointed  tellers 
and  a  ballot  bein^  taken,  the  tellers  reported  that  the  foregoing  ticket 
had  been  elected,  two  hundred  and  tliirty-five  votes  being  cast. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Silas  D.  Webb,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Chamber  submitted  his  report  which  was  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

REDEMPTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

Isaac  N.  Selioman  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  : 

The  Act  of  March  14,  1900,  establishing  the  Gold  Reserve  Fund 
of  $150,000,000  for  the  redemption  of  Cnited  States  notes  and 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  unable  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  gold  coin  in  the  reserve  fund  by  otiier  methods  and  the  gold  coin 
and  bullion  in  said  fund  shall  at  any  time  fall  below  $100,000,000, 
then  it  sliall  be  his  duty  to  restore  the  said  reserve  fund  to  the 
maximum  sum  of  $150,000,000  by  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States.  The  said  Act  further  provides  that  the  gold  coin 
received  from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall,  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  be  paid  into  the  reserve  fund  in  exchange  for  an 
equal  amount  of  the  redeemed  notes,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  then  pay  said  notes  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  among  other  things,  for  any  other  lawful  purpose  that  the 
public  interests  may  require,  except  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to 
meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  revenue.  This  condition  of  aflTairs 
renders  possible  a  repetition  of  the  endless  chain  of  currency  redemp- 
tion that  proved  so  disastrous  in  1893. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  that,  should  a  condition  of  affairs  arise  at  any  time  in  the 
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future  requiring  the  sale  hy  this  government  of  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  replenishing  the  gold  reserve  fund,  that  state  of  affairs  will  of 
itself  indicate  a  redundancy  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  that 
bonds  having  once  been  sold  under  such  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  gold  reserve,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  that  fact 
to  cancel  the  redundant  currency  and  to  retire  it  permanently  from 
circulation  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolvedly  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  respectfully  urges  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  providing  that,  whenever  United 
States  bonds  are  so  issued  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  gold 
reserve.  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  to  a  corresponding 
amount  be  thereupon  cancelled  and  permanently  retired  from  circula- 
tion. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Vice-President  presiding  appointed  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  and 
James  Talcott  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  re-elected  President  to 
the  chair. 

The  Vice-President. — Mr.  Simmons,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  you  again  to  the  chair  which  you  have  so  ably  and  so 
satisfactorily  filled.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  the  Chamber  is  old 
but  it  is  not  too  old  to  grow  older.  Its  membership,  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year,  was  never  so  big  as  it  is  to-day.  The  attend- 
ance at  and  the  interest  in  the  meetings  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  one  hundred  and  forty- two  years  of  existence.  The 
influence  of  the  Chamber  is  expanding,  and  it  is  the  constant  aim  of 
the  officers  and  the  committees,  as  I  am  confident  it  is  of  all  its 
active  members,  to  make  it  more  and  more  useful  for  the  city,  the 
state  and  the  nation.  You  do  not  begin  to  appreciate,  my  friends, 
many  of  you,  what  a  vast  power  this  body  represents;  the  great 
business  activity  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  [Applause.]  The  influence  of  the  Chamber  is  expanding, 
and  we  know  that  it  will  continue  to  expand  as  the  nation  grows 
larger. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  made  during  the  past  year  a  number 
of  improvements  in  the  business  methods  of  the  Chamber,  bringing 
them  strictly  up  to  date,  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  work. 
To  all  the  officers,  and  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
I  am  indebted   for  their  zealous  and  their  unselfish  assistance  in  the 
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administration  of  the  Chamber  during  the  past  jear,  and  I  desire  to 
express  to  all  of  them,  and  to  all  of  you,  my  earnest  and  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  your  fidelity  and  of  your  enthusiasm  and  support 
Let  us  hope  that  the  one  hundred  and  forty- third  year  of  our  exist- 
ence may  be  as  prosperous  as  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  has 
been.  It  cannot  be  so  unless  you  give  a  loyal  and  an  efficient  support 
to  your  presiding  officer.  Thanking  you  for  your  loyalty  in  the  past, 
and  assuring  you  of  my  earnest  endeavors  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  to  discharge  my  duty  in  a  way  that  will  contribute  to 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Chamber,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the 
regular  order  of  business.     [Applause.] 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  June  2,  1910. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  June  2,  1910,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

J.  Edward  Simmons,  President. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,   ^ 

George  F.  Seward,    ^   Vice-Presidents, 

Jacob  II.  Schiff.       J 

Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

And  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Honorable  CorRTEXAY  W.  Bennett,  British  ('onsul  General 
at  Xew  York  and  the  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  C'hurch,  occupied  seats  by  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  One  hundred  and  forty-second  Annual  Meeting 
held  May  5th,  were  read  and  approved. 

DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

The  President. — (nMitleiiuMi  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce:  The 
official  duty  and  it  is  a  melancholy  oncdtvolvcs  upon  nie  to  announce 
to  you   tlie  deatli  on  May  (Jth,  after  a  rcii^u  of  more  than  nine  years 
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and  after  a  short  period  of  illness,  of  His  Majesty,  Edward  Seventh, 
King  of  England. 

Ever  since  he  ascended  the  throne  the  cordial  relationship  that 
existed  between  his  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  United  States, 
has  continued  without  interruption  and  the  successful  career  he  has 
achieved  among  the  diplomats  of  Europe,  has  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  world's  greatest  ambassador  and  has  justly  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  *'  Edward  the  Peacemaker." 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  his  death  1  cabled,  in  the 
name  of  this  Chamber,  to  the  President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  following  message: 

**To  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  President, 

Chamber  of  CommercCy  London^  England. 
The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  extends  to  you 
and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  British  Empire,  mourning 
the  death  of  a  great  King,  its  deep  sympathy.  We  shall  always 
remember  King  P^dward's  lifelong  friendship  for  the  United 
States. 

J.  P]dward  Simmons,  President.'* 

The  next  day  I  rcn^eived  the  following  reply  addressed  to 

**  J.  Edward  Simmons,  President, 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'*  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  greatly  appreciates 
your  kind  message  of  sympathy  with  the  British  people  on  the 
irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  King  Edward." 

Stanley  Maciiin, 

Chairman  of  Council.'^ 

To-day  this  Chamber  holds  its  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  King 
Edward  and  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  King  Geor(;e  the  Fifth 
and  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  1  should  ask  you  to  suspend,  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  regular  order  of  business  so  that  we  may  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  great  King  who  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  give  expression  to  our  sympathy  with 
the  English  people  in  a  loss  which  seems  almost  irreparable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  England  and  in  Europe  at  this 
time  and  in  view  of  King  Edward's  remarkable  ability  in  dealing 
tactfully  with  complicated  problems  which  require  in  their  solution  a 
superior  intellect  and  a  well  balanced  mind. 
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While  this  country  is  made  up  of  many  nationalities  and  we  are  on 
terms  of  amity  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  yet  by  reason  of  our 
language,  our  literature  and  our  history,  we  are  bound  to  England  by 
the  closest  ties,  and  I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  from  King  George  the  Third  that  this  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce received  its  first  Charter  in  1768,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  ago. 

It  does  not  appear  in  our  records  that  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  took  any  action  in  1837  when  King 
William  died  and  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  for  it  was 
then  that  this  country  was  stricken  by  the  most  severe  financial  panic 
and  commercial  depression  which  had  ever  overtaken  it. 

But  in  1901,  when  Queen  Victoria  died  and  King  Edward 
ascended  the  throne  this  Chamber,  at  its  next  meeting  thereafter, 
turned  aside  from  its  regular  business  to  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy 
with  the  English  people  in  their  overwhelming  bereavement.  The 
resolutions  were  offered  by  the  President  of  Columbia  University  and 
were  seconded  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt  in  an  address  of  remarkable 
strength  and  interest,  so  much  so  that  it  excited  widespread  comment 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Permit  me  to  read  one  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  on 
that  occasion : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  wish  for  the  new  King,  Edward  the  Seventh, 
that  his  reign  may  be  as  happily  distinguished  as  that  which  has  just 
closed  by  the  victories  of  peace  and  by  the  strengthening  of  the  ties 
which  bind  together  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.'' 

This  wish  was  more  than  realized  by  King  Edward's  reign,  short 
as  it  was,  as  measured  by  the  sixty  years  reign  of  his  Royal  Mother 
yet  I  think  we  will  all  confess  that  it  was  long  enough  for  him  to 
make  it  distinguished  in  the  world's  history. 

The  precedent  set  by  the  action  of  this  Chamber  at  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria's  death  may  well  be  followed  by  us  on  this  occasion 
and  I  have  asked  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  oneof  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  the  eminent  senior  Vice-President  of  this  Chamber, 
and  formerly  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  both  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Vktoria  and  King  p]invARD  and  who  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  of  intimate  intercourse  with  King  Edward, 
to  voice  tlie  sentiment  of  this  Chamber  at  this  time. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE. 

Mr.  Choate. — Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  last  of  them,  wishing  good  success  to  the  new 
king  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  that  which  was  ofl'ered  in  behalf  of 
his  father,  nine  years  ago  : 

•*  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Kew 
York  at  this  its  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  the  Seventh,  sends  warm  and  fraternal  greeting  and  sympa- 
thy to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Ix)ndon,  and  through 
it  to  all  who  mourn  for  that  great  and  good  king,  who,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  reign  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, and  who  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  other 
nations,  by  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  by  his  tireless  efibrts  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  and  so  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind ; 

**  Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  mourn  for  King 
Edward  as  for  one  who,  in  the  most  exalted  station,  proved  himself 
worthy  of  it  by  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  his  life,  and  who,  as 
king,  showed  himself  always,  as  his  illustrious  mother  had  been  before 
him,  the  true  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  United  States  ; 

''Resolved,  That  we  wish  for  the  new  king.  His  Majesty  George 
the  Fifth,  that  his  reign  may  be  as  happily  distinguished  as  that 
which  has  just  closed,  by  the  victories  of  peace  and  by  strengthening 
the  ties  that  bind  together  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.'' 

Mr.  CiiOATE. — Some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  but  I  fear  only  a 
very  few,  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  visit  King  Edward,  then  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  still  in  his  boyhood,  made  to  America  in  1860,  just 
fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  entertained  at  the  White  House,  that 
simplest  and  most  modest  of  all  palaces  in  the  world  ;  and  when  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  the  President,  he  visited  Mount  Vernon  and 
the  tomb  of  Washington.  I  know  tliat  that  visit  and  its  incidents  made 
a  very  deep  and  indelible  impression  upon  the  heart  of  that  youthful 
prince,  and  that  he  never  forgot  the  cordial  reception  that  he  had 
here,  which  was  overwhelming  in  its  character  ;  and  it  influenced 
him  in  his  feelings  and  relation  to  America  ever  afterwards.  It 
was  regarded  abroad  and  by  the  people  of  New  York  as  a  very 
great  occasion,  as  it  certainly  was  ;  and  although  it  ha«  been  read  to 
you  once  before,  many  years  ago,  I  would  like  to  read  the  account 
that  Mr.  Russell,  who  accompanied  the  Prince  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  famous  war  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon  Times,  wrote  to 
that  newspaper,  of  his  appearance  in  New  York  : 
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**  After  some  hours  spent  in  inspection  (that  is,  of  the 
National  Guard  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  very  highest  terms  of  commendation)  the  Prince  pro- 
ceeded in  an  open  barouche  towards  the  City  Hall  Park.  In  his 
progress  he  came  upon  a  full  view  of  Broadway,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  impressive  sights  his  Royal  Highness  is  ever 
likely  to  witness.  It  seemed  one  vista  of  lofty  palaces  thronged 
from  base  to  summit  with  thousands  of  people.  Both  sides  of 
the  way  for  miles  were  lined  with  a  dense  mass  which  seemed  lo 
vibrate  slowly  in  its  massive  undulations  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  constant  heavy  waves.  Balconies,  windows,  roofs, 
story  over  story  to  the  lofty  house  tops  were  white  with  eager 
faces,  every  door  along  the  route  clustered  with  people,  every 
railing,  every  post,  oven  the  distant  chimney  stacks  were  occu- 
pied. It  was  one  vast  concourse  of  citizens  such  as  few  people 
have  ever  seen  assembled.  No  such  scene  is  likely  to  be  seen 
again  in  our  time.  When  the  Prince  entered  this  great  avenue 
of  human  beings  a  long,  deep  cheer  went  up  such  as  only  could 
be  given  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  people.  It 
seemed  less  a  cheer  than  a  prolonged  outbreak  of  welcome,  the 
welcome  and  greeting  of  an  Km  pi  re.  The  enthusiasm  seemed 
boundless,  inexhaustible.  At  every  point  it  was  one  long, 
cordial  greeting.  It  was  witli  such  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
and  good  manners,  of  the  most  vociferous  welcome,  yet  the  most 
profound  respect  as  no  visitor  that  ever  entered  this  city  ha» 
ever  been  welcomed  with.  No  matter  what  the  excitement  it 
never  tempted  the  people  to  break  their  self-formed  and  self-kept 
lines.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  it  miglit  be  indecorous  and 
misconstrued  to  press  upon  the  royal  cortege  and  the  route  was 
vigorously  maintained  open  until  the  Prince  had  passed  at  least 
a  mile.  In  this  manner  his  Royal  Highness  journeyed  up 
Broadway,  and  at  last,  at  nearly  seven  o'clock,  arrived  at  that 
palace  of  all  American  hotels,  the  Hotel  of  the  Fifth  Avenue." 

I  say  that  I  know  that  visit  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  as  he  then  was,  the  King  as  he  afterwards  became, 
because  he  often  referred  to  it  in  conversation,  and  it  showed  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  period  of  interest  and  inquiry  into 
the  affairs  and  people  of  the  United  i^tates,  with  which  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar. 

But  what  a  change  has  taken  place  since  that  day  !  When  I 
passed  the  grave  of  CvKrs  W.  Fikld  last  Sunday  I  could  not  help 
thinking  what  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude  the  American  people  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  owe  to  him  and  his  companions  in  the 
picture  that  graces  the  wall  of  this  Chamber.  (A  group  of  the 
portraits  of  the  projectors  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.)  When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  here  in  18()0  tiiere  was  very  little  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  There  was  no  cable.  It  took  two 
weeks  for  a  steamer  at  that-  time  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  as  little 
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was  known  bj  the  English  people  of  our  condition  and  life  and  pros- 
pects as  we  knew  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Great  Britain.  But  now,  in  this  one  short  life  just  closed,  by 
the  aid  of  science,  science  being  the  chief  worker,  the  ends  of  the 
earth  have  been  brought  absolutely  together  ;  and  the  United  States 
are  as  familiar  with  what  goes  on  in  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of 
(ireat  Britain  as  familiar  with  everything  that  goes  on  in  the 
United  States,  as  each  is  of  its  own  affairs.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  when  this  great  and  good  king  died,  when  his  last  illness  was 
reported,  it  sent  a  thrill  of  deep  feeling  and  sorrow  throughout  all  the 
world,  nowhere  more  deeply  felt  than  in  the  United  States.  Every 
bulletin  from  his  dying  bed  was  received  with  the  utmost  suspense 
and  interest,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  joined 
with  the  people  of  England  in  mourning  the  death  of  their  great 
ruler. 

Great  as  this  progress  was  King  Edward  kept  pace  with  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  men  in  all  that  concerns  this  country 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  meet.  He  was  a  great  reader  of 
the  newspapers.  He  had  a  most  inquiring  mind,  and  he  v/as  never 
satisfied  until  he  heard  the  last  word  from  every  quarter  of  the  world 
upon  every  important  subject 

We  know  that  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  cordial  as  they  are  now,  have  not  always  been  so  ;  but  it  was 
the  great  good  fortune  of  this  country,  and,  as  I  think,  the  great 
good  fortune  of  King  Edward  himself,  that,  during  his  short 
reign  of  nine  years,  every  possible  cause  of  friction  between  the 
two  countries  was  happily  removed,  and  it  was  only  while  he  was 
lyinjr  on  the  bed  of  death  that  Mr.  Bryc^k,  the  present  British 
Ambassador,  to  whom  both  countries  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  his 
generous  and  loyal  service  for  these  last  five  years,  signed,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  a  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  last  possible 
cause  of  difference. 

When  King  Edward's  reign  began  there  were  two  very  serious 
questions  still  pending.  1  refer  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made, 
had  been  making,  for  a  long  time,  to  remove  the  fetters  which  existed 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  the  substitution 
in  place  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  which  had  existed  for 
forty  years,  of  the  more  liberal  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Ix)rd 
Pauncefote,  which  dispensed  with  all  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  former  treaty,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  canal  to  be  built  as  an 
American  enterprise  and  to  be  preserved  and  cared  for  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  events  of 
that  reign. 

Then  there  was  another,  which  gave  rise  to  more  threatening  fric- 
tion, and  that  was  the  Alaska  boundary  question,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  been  fretting  the  people  upon  the  borders  of  the  two 
nations  and  which  was  happily  settled  by  a  suitable  convention. 
I  may  say  of  both  of  those  treaties,  one  of  which  was  made 
in    1901     and   the    other    in   1903,    that    the    English    government 
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and  the  Englisli  people  heartily  seconded,  as  I  know,  by  the  English 
king,  met  us  more  than  half  way  in  the  diplomatic  concessions 
which  had  to  be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  order  to  reach  the 
happy  conclusions  that  were  readied  in  both  cases  ;  and  we  owe  it  to 
the  magnanimity  and  generous  spirit  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord 
LAX8DUWNE,  who  had  charge  of  the  foreign  office  in  England  at  the 
time,  that  the  settlement  of  those  difficult  questions  was  greatly 
facilitated  ;  and  1  know  that  on  both  occasions  the  heart  of  King 
Edward  went  out  towards  us  with  an  impulse  of  gratification  and 
cont^ratulation  that  those  two  serious  causes  of  difficulty  were  removed. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  experienced  the  hospitality  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  on  a  memorable  occasion.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  King  that  this  Chamber  sent  its 
deleurates — and  a  most  distinguished  body  of  men  they  were,  represen- 
tative of  the  best  citizenship  of  America — sent  its  delegates  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which  a 
communication  has  just  l>een  read  by  the  President.  They  were  most 
heartily  received  by  the  King  and  the  Queen  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor. 
That  reception,  as  you  all  know,  made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  delegation,  and  it  was  with  equal  hearti- 
ness responded  to  and  it  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  King  most 
pleasant  recollections.  I  do  not  know  that  any  delegation  has  ever 
been  received  there  in  the  time  of  His  Majesty  that  better  represented 
the  nationality  from  which  they  came,  and  were  more  warmly 
accepted  as  fit  representatives  of  all  America. 

As  I  have  told  you,  he  knew  all  about  America,  and  was  interested 
in  all  that  concerned  us.  I  never  entered  his  presence  that  he  did  not 
have  something  pleasant  to  say  about  our  President,  our  country 
or  our  people. 

You  all  know  about  his  forty  years  of  training  for  the  crown, 
his  tact  and  common  sense,  and  his  ever-growing  knowledge  and 
wisdom  that  were  so  fully  developed  in  that  long  and  unprecedented 
training  ;  for  1  believe  there  is  almost  no  instance  in  history  before, 
of  a  man  waiting  forty  years  after  reaching  manhood,  and  being 
engaged  in  important  affairs  as  the  representative  of  the  ruling  sover- 
eign during  all  that  period,  and  then  at  last  coming  to  the  throne. 
He  >^as  always  gaining  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  people,  so 
that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1901,  he  was  truly,  as  our 
resolution  declared,  and  he  ever  afterwards  remained,  the  first  in 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

I  do  not  care  who  else  came,  great  victors  from  the  field  of  battle, 
great  scientists,  great  statesmen  rendering  immense  service,  the  King 
was  always  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England.  The 
President  has  happily  referred  to  his  great  role  as  a  peacemaker.  He 
nobly  filled  that  role,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  part.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  any  very  great  political  power.  Xo  man  could  ever  have  kept  more 
fitly  and  closely  within  the  line  that  law  and  custom  had  prescribed  for 
royal  authority  than  King  Edward,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
hewislied  to  receive  credit  for  any  of  the  great  measures  and  alliances 
which   took   place  between   his  country  and  other  nations  during  his 
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reign.  But  he  had  a  perfect  genius  for  friendship.  He  had  an 
inborn  instinct  for  peace  which  made  him,  as  the  President  has  said, 
a  most  effective  diplomat.  It  was  because  he  made  friends  wherever 
he  went ;  because  lie  showed  himself  to  be  the  ardent  lover  of  his 
country,  devoted  to  its  interests  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  and  yet 
recognized  and  always  fully  appreciated  the  rights  and  interests  of 
other  people  and  other  nations  with  whom  became  in  contact,  that  he 
exercised  such  an  immense  influence,  such  an  immense  personal 
weight  wherever  he  went,  in  France  or  in  Germany,  all  over  the 
continent  as  well  as  at  home  and  always  in  promotion  of  peace  and 
good  will.  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man "  were  cardinal 
articles  in  his  religion. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  rfecall  how  constitutional  changes  are  evol- 
ved by  time,  by  circumstances,  and  the  inevitable  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  You  all  remember  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
full  of  objurgations  against  the  despotism  and  arbitrary  power  of  the 
British  King  ;  and  when  the  Federal  Constitution  came  to  be  made, 
when  the  Federalist  was  written  by  those  three  distinguished  authors 
who  were  its  most  effective  advocates,  they  made  every  eflbrt  to 
satisfy  the  people  that  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  kingly  power  left 
in  the  executive  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  And  now 
how  changed !  Why,  the  President  of  the  United  States  seems,  by 
general  concession,  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnates 
in  the  world.  The  royal  crown  rests  upon  the  head  of  King  Edward 
and  his  son  King  Gkor(;e  with  limits  prescribed  to  their  political 
power,  but  so  truly  do  they  command  tlie  affectionate  loyalty  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  whole  Empire,  that  the  crown 
itself  may  be  justly  reo:arded  as  the  balance  wheel  that  holds  all  the 
jarring  elements  together  and  all  in  their  proper  places,  or  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  which  supports  their  whole  political  system. 

I  know  that  King  Edward  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  about 
him  by  the  press,  and  all  that  his  own  people  have  so  feelingly  uttered. 
His  wonderful  interest  in  life  and  in  human  affairs ;  his  sincerity 
of  purpose  ;  his  never-failing  sense  of  duty ;  his  uniform  courtesy 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  made  him  as  much  loved 
as  he  was  honored  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  so  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  wore  such  an  easy  grace  in  private  life  that  it  was 
deli2:htful  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  him.  Perhaps  I  am 
violating  no  confidence  to  tell  you  of  my  last  interview  with  him  at 
Buckini^ham  Palace,  the  home  in  which  he  was  born  and  in  which 
he  died,  when  I  was  there  for  the  last  time,  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
being  received  by  him  ;  because  it  shows  how  human  he  was,  how 
simple  and  unaffected,  how  near  and  dear  his  children  and  errand- 
children  were  to  him.  As  we  rose  from  the  table,  he  said,  *'  Would 
you  not  like  to  see  my  grandchildren  ?  "  And  I  said,  "  Certainly 
I  would.     Nothing  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  in  the  world." 

When  we  withdrew  into  one  of  the  adjoining  parlors  he  called  the 
children  to  him,  and  the  whole  of  that  little  group  of  princelets  came 
into  the  room,  headed  by  Prince  Eddie,  who  is  now  heir  apparent, 
and  who  will  soon  be  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  each  in  the  order  of  his 
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age  succeeding,  ending,  1  believe  it  was,  with  little  Prince  John  in 
skirts.  And  the  King  said,  '*  Well,  Mr.  Choate  is  going  home,  and 
possibly  you  will  not  Bee  him  any  more,  and  you  must  all  come  up  and 
shake  hands  and  say  good-bye."  80  1  had  the  honor  of  that  recep- 
tion, of  receiving  the  royal  children,  the  most  promising  and  delight- 
ful little  group  in  the  world.  You  have  seen  their  pictures  re- 
produced within  the  last  few  days  ;  and  I  thought  to  myself,  and 
have  often  thought  since,  '*  Well,  if  these  are  the  children  of  the 
coming  King,  if  these  have  among  them  the  boy  who  is  to  be  King, 
why,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  royal 
line,  to  which  all  the  traditions  of  British  constitutional  freedom  seem 
to  be  so  closely  linked,  is  certain  to  survive.'^ 

Before  I  sit  down,  one  word  with  relation  to  our  last  resolution 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  as  cordially  responded  to  as  the  others,  in 
respect  to  the  new  king.  His  Majesty,  King  Gkoroe  the  Fifth, 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  on  many  occasions  and  for 
whom  I  prophecy  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  reign.  He  has 
those  same  great  qualities  which  distinguished  his  father  and  his 
grandmother,  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty, 
a  vast  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  the  different  peoples  that  make  up  his  great 
empire,  than  any  other  living  man.  I  am  sure  that  what  he  said  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  audience  before  the  Council,  his  first  speech, 
will  prove  to  be  absolutely  true.  Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  that 
speech.  It  shows  the  character  of  the  man  ;  his  devotion  to  his  people ; 
the  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  he  enters  upon  his  exalted 
office  ;  and  his  devotion  to  the  noble  woman  who  stand?  by  his  side  and 
who  will  do  her  part  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  reign. 

"  Standing  here  a  little  more  than  nine  years  ago  our  beloved 
King  declared  that  he  would  work  for  the  good  and  amelioration 
of  his  people.  I  am  sure  that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  nation 
will  be  that  this  declaration  has  been  fully  carried  out  To 
endeavor  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  government  of  the  realm  will  be  the 
earnest  object  of  my  life.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  very 
heavy  responsibility  that  will  fall  upon  me.  I  know  I  can  call 
upon  Parliament  and  upon  the  people  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
dominions  beyond  the  sea  for  their  help  in  the  discharge  of  these 
arduous  duties.  I  am  encouraged  by  £he  knowledge  that  I  have 
in  my  wife  one  who  will  be  a  constant  helpmeet  in  working  for 
our  people^s  good.*' 

What  nobler  words  could  usher  in  a  propitious  reign  than  those.  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  of  that  utterance  will  be  realized, 
and  the  British  people  are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  King  Edward 
is  succeeded  by  a  son  possessed  of  so  many  virtues  and  of  such  rare 
fitness  for  the  exalted  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  these  resolutions  with  the  deepest  feeling  and 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  unanimously  received.      [Applause.] 
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REMARKS  OF  ANTON    A.  RAVEN. 

Anton  A.  Raven. — Mr.  President,  the  man  whose  characteristics 
have  been  so  eloquently  presented  to-day,  the  man  who  was  a  great 
conservator  of  peace,  certainly  deserves  the  highest  and  best  that  can 
be  given  to  his  memory  by  his  fellowmen.  Any  man  who  has  done 
as  much  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  is  certainly  entitled  to  com- 
mendation. There  is  one  feature  in  the  King's  character  that  has 
always  apf>ealed  to  me  very  forcefully,  and  that  is  his  keen  appreciation 
of  service  rendered  to  him.  The  circumstance  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, but  it  probably  is  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us  here. 

When  the  young  Prince  came  to  this  country  in  1860  it  was  my 
privilege  to  see  him  going  up  Broadway,  as  has  been  so  forcefully  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Mr.  Choate.  He  was,  I  believe,  entertained  at  the 
White  House  by  President  Buchanan,  and,  by  the  lady  of  the  White 
House,  his  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane.  When  the  King  was  about 
ascending  the  throne  he  wrote  a  letter  to  this  lady,  who  was  sub- 
sequently married,  inviting  her  to  be  hjs  guest  at  his  coronation,  a 
period  of  forty  years,  after  you  would  suppose  the  circumstance  would 
have  passed  out  of  his  mind  but  it  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him,  and  he  had  a  keen  and  active  mind  with  regard  to  those  who  had 
shown  him  kindness.  Thus  the  king  did  not  forget  the  hospitality 
that  was  accorded  to  him  at  the  White  House. 

I  heartily  second  the  resolution  which  has  been  offered  and  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  unanimously  adopted. 

The  PRESiDfeNT. — Are  there  any  further  remarks?  The  question 
is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.  It  seems  eminently  proper 
that  we  should  all,  as  individuals,  show  our  respect  for  the  memory  of 
tho  King  by  expressing  our  approval  of  these  resolutions  by  a  stand- 
ing vote. 

All  the  members  rose  in  a  body. 

The  President. — I  declare  the  resolutions  unanimously  passed. 
If  you  desire  that  the  action  of  this  Chamber  should  be  communicated 
to  the  bereaved  Queen  Alexandra,  the  widow,  and  to  King  George 
V,  you  will  so  signify  it  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  members  again  rose  in  a  body. 

The  President. — It  is  unanimously  carried.  We  have  with  us 
the  Consul  General  of  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  this  occasion.  I  introduce  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  Chamber. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  COURTENAY  W.  BENNETT. 

Mr.  Bennett. — Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  1  esteem  it  a  very  high  privilege  to  be  invited  here  to- 
day and  to  have  heard  the  eloquent  tribute  which  has  been  paid  by 
Mr.  Choate,  and  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the  seconder 
of  the  resolutions  and  also  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  Queen 
Mother  in  her  sorrow. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  especially  glad  to  be  here  to-day, 
and  that  is  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  New  York,  as  representing  the  State,  the  very 
high  appreciation  of  myself  for  the  very  many  courtesies  that  have 
been  shown  me  personally  in  this  time  of  sorrow ;  and  the  great 
satisfaction  that  there  is  in  seeing  so  many  signs  of  sympathy  at  the 
death  of  our  beloved  sovereign.  I  need  not  say  how  those  signs  of 
sympathy  were  displayed.  They  came  from  high  and  low.  They 
came  from  the  rich  and  the  poor.  They  came  from  all  classes  without 
distinction,  and  I  think  they  came  from  the  heart. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I  think  1  might  venture  to  call 
your  attention  to  as  especially  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which  this 
sympathy  was  conveyed.  There  was  a  little  notice  in  the  Kew  York 
papers  of  the  21st  of  May  under  the  heading  of  **  Baseball  News," 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  little  advertisement  ran  in  the  following 
words:  ** Eastern  League.  All  games  postponed  on  account  of  the 
King's  funeral."  I  think  that  alone  shows  how  deeply  the  King's 
death  was  felt,  because  that  was  the  expression  of  the  people,  not  of 
the  government  classes  or  of  the  merchants,  but  of  the  people. 
When  I  reported  to  the  government  on  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  King's  death,  I  took  great  pleasure  in  drawing  special  atten- 
tion to  that  little  advertisement,  pointing  out  that  1  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  most  touching  tributes  which  1  had  heard  of. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  attention  and  for  the 
pleasure  that  you  have  given  me  in  asking  me  to  be  with  you  to-day. 
[Applause.] 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  resumed. 

George  F.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 

FOR   RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

KomijuUed  by  Seconded  by 

Hkndon  Chubb,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Sereno  S.  Pratt. 

Percy  Cjiubb,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Sereno  S.  Pratt. 

William  R.  Coe,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Stephen  Loines. 

John  A.  Eckert,  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  Seelye  Benedict. 

William  M.  Lybrand,  Robert  H.Montcjomery,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Edwin  Ct.  Merrill,  Frederick  Strauss,  Georhe  B.  Moppat. 

Charles  A.  Peabody,  A.  D.  Juilliard,  William  H,  Porter. 
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Mr.  Seward  also  reported,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
nominatioD  of  Perry  P.  Williams  a&  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  to  serve  until  May,  1911,  in  place 
of  Alfred  T.  White,  resigned,  and  moved  that  he  be  elected. 

Gardiner  D.  Matthews  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne,  being  ap- 
pointed as  tellers,  ballots  were  taken,  and  the  tellers  reported  that 
Mr.  Williams  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Trade  and  Improvements,  and  that  the  above-named  appli- 
cants had  been  elected  members  of  the  Chamber. 

ELECTION  OF  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT  AS  HONORARY    MEMBER. 

Mr.  Seward,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

WhereaSy  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  in  recent  years  elected  as  honorary  member  every  ex-President 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  New  York  State,  thus 
honoring  Chester  A.  Arthur,  in  1885,  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
in  1889  ;  and 

Whereas,  Another  citizen  of  New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
has  become  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  after  a  distinguished 
service  of  nearly  eight  years  in  that  high  office  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  1902,  when  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  from 
Wasliington  expressly  to  attend  the  dedication  of  this  Chamber's 
building  and  made  two  addresses  on  that  occasion  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  be  now 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  that  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote. 

They  were  unanimously  adopted. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Seward,  again  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Whereas,  The  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  is 
to  hold  its  fourth  convention  in   London,  England,  on  June  21-23- 
next;  and 
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Whereas,  This  convention  is  to  be  attended  by  delegates  repre- 
senting the  leading  governments  and  commercial  organizations  of  the 
world,  and  should  therefore  serve  to  promote  that  international  peace 
and  good  will  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  commerce ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  invited  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  nominate 
two  of  its  members  for  appointment  as  del^ates  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  at  this  Congress ;  and 

Whereas,  President  Simmons,  in  response  to  this  request,  has  desig- 
nated Samuel  W.  Fairchild  and  William  Jay  Schieffelin  to 
serve  in  this  capacity,  and  they  have  been  duly  recommended  to  the 
Department  of  State  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for 
appointment  as  delegates ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  said  Samuel  W.  Fairchild  and  William  Jay 
Schieffelin  be  also  authorized  to  represent  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  International  Congress 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  by-law3  regarding  the  powers  of 
delegations ;  and 

Resolved,  That  in  case  the  International  Congress  shall  desire  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  United  States  and  it  shall  appear  desir- 
able to  the  delegates  of  the  Chamber  tliat  it  should  be  urged  to  come 
to  this  country,  the  delegates  are  hereby  authorized,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  invite  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next  convention  in  New 
York  and  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  this  Chamber. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  carried. 

BILLS  OF  LADING. 

Mr.  Seward,  for  the  Committee,  also  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  and  moved  that  it  be  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  important  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  commerce  that 
Bills  of  Lading  and  other  like  documents  should  be  so  issued  that 
their  validity  shall  not  be  open  to  doubt ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  such  documents 
have  been  issued  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  goods,  and  otherwise 
under  circumstances  making  their  quality  as  a  basis  for  credit  too 
unreliable  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  subject  is  now  being  earnestly  studied  by  banking 
and  transportation  interests,  as  well  t^  by  merchants  and  by  represen- 
tative bodies  ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved^  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appbint  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  five  members  of  this  Chamber  to  be 
styled  the  Special  Committee  on  Bills  of  Lading,  to  investigate  all 
questions  suggested  in  this  preamble  and  to  report  its  conclusions  to 
the  Chamber. 

Welding  Ring. — Mr.  President,  as  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  all  the  exchanges  and  banking  interests,  not  only  of  this 
city,  but  also  of  the  country  at  large,  and  as  our  next  regular  meet- 
ing will  not  be  held  until  the  month  of  October,  I  move  that  the 
resolution  shall  be  amended  so  that  the  special  committee  may  report 
to  the  executive  committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

HARBOR  LINES. 

A.  Foster  Higgins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping,  made  a  statement  asking  the  Chamber  to  approve  of  hb 
action  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
He  said  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Congress 
asking  his  assent  to  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  from  the  Federal  government  the  authority 
over  the  Harbor  and  the  Harbor  Lines.  The  proposition  contained 
in  the  bill  is  that  the  Harbor  lines  shall  be  so  changed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Harbor  that  ripraps  of  stones  might  be  placed  at  im- 
portant points  covering  seven  acres  of  land.  He  had  written  to 
the  member  of  Congress  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Chamber  approve  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Chamber  by  vote  confirmed  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Higginh. 

DIFFERENTIAL  RATES. 

Calvin  Tomkins,  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Railroad 
Rates,  submitted  the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  after  the  instructive 
address  of  Judge  Nathan  Bijuk  on  the  Spokane  rate  case,  your 
Special  Committee  on  Railroad  Rates  between  New  York  and  the 
Interior  was  appointed. 

At  the  February  meeting,  upon  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  adopted  : 
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Whereas,  The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  asked  the  commercial 
organizations  in  the  leading  Atlantic  coast  cities  to  assist  it  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  diflerential  rates  on  import  business  apply- 
ing from  Boston  and  Newport  News ;  and  \ 

Whereas,  This  request  opens  the  door  for  effective  consideration  by 
the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  of  the  whole  subject  of  differ- 
entials, both  export  and  import,  which  form  an  unjust  and  injurious 
discrimination  against  the  commerce  of  this  city,  in  regard  to  which 
the  Chamber  has  repeatedly  raised  its  voice  in  protest ;  and 

Whereas,  Other  cities  are  organ izin<^  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  in  this  matter ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Railroad  Rates  from 
New  York  to  the  Interior  be  authorized  to  select  three  of  its  number 
to  represent  the  Chamber,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  its  by-laws,  in  a 
joint  committee  of  commercial  organizations  of  New  York,  with  the 
object  of  defending  the  commerce  of  the  port  against  this  obnoxious 
discrimination  so  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  that  provision  of  the 
federal  constitution  which  declares  that  *' no  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another.''^ 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  committee  selected  Mr.  Rchikren, 
Mr.  Albert  Pl^ut  and  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins  as  its  representatives 
on  the  joint  committee  of  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  city 
having  this  subject  under  consideration.  Mr.  Tomkins  was  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which  has  held  a  number  of 
sessions,  and  has  been  represented  at  conferences  with  the  railroad 
managers  and  committees  of  commercial  bodies  of  the  other  Atlantic 
ports. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  general 
situation  surrounding  the  entire  subject  of  the  differential  rates.  It 
had  been  asked  by  Mr.  C.  (■.  McCain,  Chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association,  to  consider  in  conjunction  with  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  other  cities  the  question  of  what  import  rate  differentials 
should  apply  from  Boston  and  Newport  News,  but  the  Joint  Ibm- 
mittee  of  the  commercial  organizations  of  New  York,  at  its  first 
meeting,  by  unanimous  action,  refused  to  be  limited  to  the  narrow 
differential  question  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  railroads,  as 
stated  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  McCain,  because  the  question  so  sub- 
mitted seemed  to  be  one  of  minor  importance  and  merely  incidental 
to  the  main  question  of  justification  for  any  differentials  against  New 
York  City. 

In  the  report  of  the  Thurman  Commission  rendered  in  1882,  under 
which  the  differentials  against  New  York  were  first  fixed,  and  as  the 
result  of  which  they  were  put  into  operation,  it  was  stated  : 

**  But  we  do  not  assume  that  the  rates  that  are  just  to-day  will 
be  just  indefinitely.     They  have  become  established  by  the  force 
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of  circumstances,  and  they  ought  to  give  way  if  future  circum- 
stances shall  be  such  as  to  render  it  right  and  proper.  They 
constitute  a  temporary  arrangement  only ;  equitable,  as  we 
think,  for  the  present,  but  which  may  become  inequitable  before 
the  lapse  of  any  considerable  time." 

From  the  Joint  Committee's  study  of  the  history,  development  and 
effect  of  the  differentials  against  New  York,  it  was  unanimously  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  existing  in  1882  upon  which  the 
Thitrman  Commission  awarded  the  present  differentials  against  New 
York,  in  favor  of  other  Atlantic  ports,  have  not  only  materially 
changed  but,  in  some  vital  respects,  have  reversed  themselves. 

The  Joint  Committee  has,  therefore,  adopted  a  report  in  which  it 
•concludes : 

"1 — ^Thatthe  change  in  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Thurman 
Commission  report  of  1882  as  justifying  and  necessitating  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  whole  differential  situation,  actually  took  place 
some  time  ago,  and  that  these  changed  conditions  have  for  a  con- 
siderable period  been  growing  more  and  more  aggravated. 

"2 — That  the  danger  of  a  protracted  and  disasterous  rate 
war,  which  may  have  been  imminent  in  1882,  is  not  at  present  a 
controlling  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  differentials 
against  New  York,  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  the  belief  of  your  committee,  has  such  power  as  to  enable  it  to 
prevent,  control  or  terminate  any  such  rate  disturbance." 

Inasmuch  as  the  joint  conference  of  representatives  of  the  various 
Atlantic  seaports  ruled  that  action  must  be  limited  strictly  to  the 
•question  of  the  relative  position  of  Boston  and  Newport  News  in  the 
Westbound  differential  upon  import  freight,  the  representative  of  New 
York's  Joint  Committee  withdrew  from  the  conference  representing 
all  of  the  seaports,  stating  that  while  New  York's  committee  would  be 
glad,  at  any  time,  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  other  cities  on 
the  broad  question  of  differentials,  it  could  not  consent  to  be  limited 
to  the  narrow  question  presented. 

Since  then,  the  other  Atlantic  coast  cities,  having  been  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  upon  an  answer  to  the  limited  proposition 
submitted  by  the  Trunk  lines,  have  gone  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  asking  it  to  establish  a  status  in  the  matter  of  import 
differential  rates,  and  to  determine  the  exa<;t  differential  which  should 
be  operative  for  each  of  the  interested  cities,  namely :  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport  News.  This  action 
was  taken  without  any  notification  to  the  Joint  Committee  repesent 
ing  New  York.  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  C-om- 
mission  acceded  to  the  request  to  establish  a  status  pending  a  formal 
hearing  upon  the  broadened  question  of  import  differentials  as  between 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Newport  News, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  brought  up  in  the  Fall. 
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The  Joint  Committee  has,  therefore,  adopted  a  report  in  which  it 
asks  that  favorable  action  be  taken  by  each  commercial  organization 
of  New  York  represented  in  its  membership,  approving  and  pledging 
itself  to  united  effort  by  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York,  as  re- 
presented in  these  organizations,  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process,  or 
by  negotiations  with  the  railroads  direct,  the  abolition  of  all  freight 
differentials  against  the  port  of  New  York,  both  Eastbound  and  West- 
bound, as  being  unfair,  unjust  and  unwarranted. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Chamber,  in  view  of  these  facts,  re- 
ports the  following  resolution  and  moves  its  adoption  by  the  Chamber  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  again  voices  its  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  differential 
freight  rates  so  long  existing  against  the  City  of  New  York,  that  it 
approves  of  the  steps  thus  far  taken  by  its  Special  Committee  on  Rail- 
road Rates  in  joint  action  with  representatives  of  other  commercial 
bodies  for  the  abolition  of  these  differentials  ;  and  that  it  instructs 
the  committee  to  continue  its  labors  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce 
of  the  port  of  New  York  against  unjust,  unwarranted  and  injurious 
discriminations. 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  be  printed  with 
this  report  in  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)         Calvin  Tomkins,^  or  the 

Albert  PlAUT,         >    Speaal' CommiUee 

Herman  A.  Metz.  J  ''"  ^"'"'^''^  '''''"' 

New  York,  June  1,  1910. 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Chamber  : 

(•ornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan,  John  J.  Sinclair, 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  special  committee  on  Bills  of 
Lading : 

Anton  A.  Raven,  Weldinc;  Ring, 

Jamrs  G.  Cannon,  Henry  Hentz, 

Henry  Sciiaefer. 
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The  President  also  appointed  Lewis  Nixon  and  J.  Louis  Schaefer 
to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Argentina. 

The  (Miamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  6,  1910. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  October  6,  1910,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 
JOHEPH  H.  ChOATE,        ^ 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  \  Vice-Presidents, 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  J 
William  H.  Porter,  Treasurer, 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary, 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  John  Claflin,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  A.  Foster 
HiGGLNH,  Anton  A.  Raven,  Weldinc;  Eino,  R.  Fulton  C'utting, 
William  A.  Prendergast,  Vernon  H.  Brown,  Brayton  Ives, 
William  Butler  Duncan,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Honorable  Joseph  H.  Choate  Senior 
Vice-President,  H.  A.  Garfield,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Williams 
College  being  seated  at  his  right. 

ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE. 

Mr.  Choate. — As  first  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  for  the 
time  being,  it  becomes  my  mournful  duty  to  announce  formally  the 
death  of  your  distinguished  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Edward  Simmons 
on  the  5th  day  of  August  last,  and  to  conduct  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  which  has  been  properly  arranged  as  a  special  memorial 
of  him. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  benefits  to  a  busi- 
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ness  man  derived  from  a  broad  education  in  early  life.  The  question 
has  sometimes  been  raised  whether  a  college  education  would  help  a 
business  man  at  ail.  Mr.  Simmons  was  a  notable  proof  that  it  does 
and  will.  Graduated  at  Williams  College,  that  nursery  of  good  citizen- 
ship, at  an  early  age — with  what  distinction  the  eminent  president  of 
that  College,  who  is  present,,  will  tell  you — and  having  pursued 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  for  four  years,  he  came  to  New  York 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  to  enter  upon  the  competi- 
tions of  business  life.  He  found  himself  competing  with  men  already 
grown  to  the  same  age,  who  liad  been  engaged  in  the  same  struggle 
for  ten  years,  but  he  soon  proved  to  be  the  equal  of  the  best  of  them 
and  found  himself  neck  and  neck  with  the  foremost  in  the  strenuous 
race  for  success. 

His  death  which  has  so  soon  followed  that  of  three  or  four  other 
most  eminent  men,  some  of  whom  preceded  him  in  this  Chair,  Mr. 
CHARLt::s  Stew^art  Smith,  Mr.  Mourih  K.  Jesup,  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  is  a  reminder  that  the 
generation  to  which  this  Chamber  owes  its  building  up  to  its  present 
position  of  celebrity  and  world-wide  interest,  is  fast  passing  away. 

To  enumerate  the  great  offices  that  he  was  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  fill  will  demonstrate  the  estimation  in  which  he  came 
rapidly  to  be  held  by  the  great  business  community,  so  strongly 
represented  in  this  C'hamber.  First,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  meritorious.  He  gave  to 
that  office  a  very  great  amount  of  time  and  devotion.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  noble  idea  that  the  flag  of  our 
country  could  be  made  a  medium  of  instruction  and  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  this  city,  made  up  as  they  are  of  such  alien  and  discordant 
elements.  1  say  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  meritorious.  Nobody 
would  ever  judge  from  casual  meeting  and  conversation  with  him,  of 
the  honors  that  were  heaped  upon  him  when  in  1886  he  went  abroad 
as  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  Grand 
Master  he  found  himself  side  by  side  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Edward  VII,  who  was  at  that  time  (irand  Master  of 
the  Masons  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  sat  side  by  side  and  exchang- 
ed cordial  and  fraternal  greetings  according  to  the  rites  of  the  order. 
As  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Dublin  and  at  various  other  institutions  of 
learning  and  education — and  never  said  a  word  about  it  afterwards. 

Then  what  great  coniniereial  offices  he  held  :  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange ;  President  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  ; 
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President,  finally,  of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Some  men's  repu- 
tations are  superior  to  their  character  but  it  was  not  so  with  Mr. 
Simmons.  His  reputation  grew  out  of  his  solid,  his  earnest  and  his 
almost  perfect  character.  He  never  blew  his  own  trumpet.  He  never 
advertised  himself  in  any  way ;  he  never  hunted  for  applause  ;  but 
the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  the  great  honors  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  were  the  outgrowth  of  that  sterling  character,  that 
absolute  devotion  to  duty  which  he  displayed  in  every  one  of  the 
great  trusts  and  offices  that  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  of  the  absolute 
integrity  of  his  entire  life.  If  every  act  of  his  life  could  now  be  dis- 
closed there  would  be  nothing  that  his  friends  or  this  Chamber  or  his 
family  would  have  any  reason  whatever  to  regret.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  he  was  good  and  true  and  faitliful. 

He  held  this  office,  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
to  be  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life.  In  his  dying  hours  it  was  pre- 
sent in  his  thoughts.  He  loved  and  respected  its  members  and  I 
know  they  loved  and  respected  him.  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your 
time  to  undertake  to  develop  his  character  in  any  way.  Fortunately 
we  have  with  us  to-day  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  various  great 
institutions  which  he  honored  and  which  honored  him  by  his  being 
their  President,  and  I  shall  call  upon  them  one  after  the  other  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  you  about  our  departed  friend. 

The  r^ular  order  of  business  was  by  unanimous  vote  suspended. 

James  G.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  suffered  the  death  of  its 
President.  Joseph  Edward  Simmons,  who  on  the  second  of  May 
was  elected  to  serve  a  fourth  term  as  President,  died  August  fifth,  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  p]leeted  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  in  1888,  Mr.  Simmons  had  been  for  twenty-two  years 
one  of  its  most  active,  useful  and  influential  members,  taking  fre- 
quent part  in  its  discussions,  serving  on  its  most  important  committees, 
and  giving  to  it  a  large  share  of  his  thought  and  labor.  For  four 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  six  years 
Vice-President  and  for  three  years  and  three  months  President. 

Holding  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  '*  The  Merchants* 
Forum,"  and  regarding  himself  as  a  merchant  in  credits,  he  believed 
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that  he  could  in  no  other  way  and  through  no  other  instrumentality, 
perform,  to  a  greater  advantage,  those  duties  which  as  a  merchant 
and  a  patriot  he  owed  to  his  nation,  his  state  and  his  city  than 
through  intelligent  service  in  this  association.  He  achieved  eminence 
as  a  banker,  and  he  was  active  and  influential  in  many  leading  cor- 
porations ;  he  had  served  the  city  faithfully  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  ;  and 
he  had,  as  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  the  Clearing 
House,  contributed  largely  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  in  the  stress  of  three  financial  panics  ;  but  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  he  gave  even  more  than  his  great  executive  ability,  his 
ripe  experience  and  his  sound  judgment — he  gave  to  it  his  entire 
enthusiasm  and  affection.  He  loved  the  work  of  the  Chamber,  he 
entertained  for  its  membership  the  largest  measure  of  respect,  while 
its  splendid  history  and  high  ideals  were  to  him  a  constant  inspira- 
tion and  stimulus.  In  return  he  earned  the  regard  and  admiration 
of  all  its  members.  They  honored  him  for  his  devotion  to  public 
duty  and  his  strict  integrity  in  every  act  of  his  life.  They  admired 
him  for  his  cultivated  speech,  his  democratic  manners,  his  courtly 
and  dignified  address,  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  presiding  officer 
and  his  devotion  to  every  interest  committed  to  his  care.  The  great 
gathering  at  his  funeral,  held  in  the  trying  heat  of  a  tropical  summer 
day,  testified  to  the  breadth  of  the  interests  he  had  touched  in  his 
business  and  public  career  of  fifty  years  and  to  the  regard  which 
he  inspired  in  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Simmons,  following  so  soon  after  those  other 
great  leaders  in  this  organization — Charles  S.  Smith,  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  John  S.  Kennedy  and  John  Crosby  Brown — is  a  reminder 
of  the  quick  passing  of  a  generation  of  business  men  who  have  wrought 
mightily  for  the  building  up  of  this  continent,  and  it  is  a  call  upon 
us  who  remain  to  give  to  the  Chamber  the  same  measure  of  devotion 
they  displayed,  and  to  maintain  as  they  did  its  high  standard  of  civic 
patriotism.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  places  on  record  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Simmons'  long,  faithful 
and  valuable  services  to  it  and  to  the  business  community,  that  it 
conveys  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  its  sympathy  in  their  great  be- 
reavement, expressing  the  hope  that  the  memory  of  his  noble  and 
stainless  life  may  be  to  them  a  source  of  continued  comfort  and  con- 
solation, and  be  it  further 

Resolred,  That  a  copy  of  these   resolutions  be  suitably  engrossed 
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and  sent  to  the  widow,  and  that  the  entire  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing together  with  the  letters  of  sympathy  received  from  other  organiza- 
tions and  from  representatives  of  our  own  and  foreign  governments 
be  printed  in  a  memorial  volume. 

Mr.  Choate. — I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  Dr.  Garfield,  President  of  Williams  College,  where  our  late 
President  was  educated. 


ADDRESS  OF   H.  A.  GARFIELD.  LL.   D..  PRESIDENT  OF 
WILLIAMS   COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Garfield. — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
of  (Commerce.  I  respond  with  pleasure  to  the  theme  that  has  been 
suggested,  namely,  Mr.  Bimmonh  as  a  college  man.  It  is  always  an 
agreeable  subject,  especially  to  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  for  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  affections.  Undergraduate  days, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  aspirations  of  youth,  with  its  struggles, 
its  victories  and  defeats,  stir  in  us  all  memories  that  have  a  refreshing 
power.  It  was  not  my  good  fortune,  to  know  Mr.  Simmons  prior  to 
1908,  but  the  allegiance  which  we  owed  in  common  to  Williams  College 
put  me  in  sympathetic  touch  with  many  who  knew  him  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  and  they  have  most  gladly  contributed  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  young  man  of  1862,  then  about  to  graduate  from 
Williams  College. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  true  to  an  unusual  degree  that  in  Mr. 
Simmons  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.  One  of  his  classmates  who 
knew  him  well,  and  to  whom  it  was  given  later  to  sit  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  important  company,  over  which  Mr.  Simmons  presided, 
said  to  me  that,  in  those  earlier  days,  he  possessed  to  a  marked  degree 
the  qualities  which  made  him  a  most  acceptable,  because  a  just  and  im- 
partial, presiding  officer.  His  impartiality  came  from  no  lack  of  posi- 
tive force,  but  rather  from  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  a  keen 
sense  of  fair  dealing.  He  was  frank,  downright  in  speech  even  to  the 
point  of  bluntness,  yet  withal  kindly  in  feeling.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  honors  came  easily  and  naturally.  He  had  oratorical  gifts 
which  were  early  displayed.  In  his  Sophomore  year  he  was  chosen 
to  make  one  of  the  **  Moonlight "  orations,  and  carried  off  the  coveted 
prize  on  that  occasion.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  was  selected 
by  his  classmates  to  make  the  address  to  the  Faculty, — an  address 
which  you  may  imagine  was  always  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by 
the  undergraduates.  It  was  the  kind  of  occasion  that  appealed  to  the 
young  man,  and  his  humor  and  joyousness  were  overflowing,  though 
one  feels  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  proprieties.  Mr.  Simmons  had  also  a  gift  for  music. 
He  had  no  small  skill  as  a  pianist  and  this,  too,  added  much  in  draw- 
ing friends  to  him.  I  venture  to  say  that  you,  who  knew  him  in 
later  days,  will  see,  in  each  of  the  things  that    I  have  mentioned,  the 
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roots  of  that  which  grew  so  strongly  at  a  later  time.  If  one  doubted 
his  popularity  among  the  undergraduates  of  his  day,  the  record  of 
important  offices  held  by  him  would  dispel  the  doubt. 

Mr.  SiMMOXs'  active  relation  to  the  college  did  not  terminate  at 
graduation.  He  kept  in  touch  with  it,  and  while  he  won  new  honors  in 
the  world  of  affairs,  he  retained  the  regard  of  his  early  associates.  In 
1897,  Mr.  Simmons  was  chosen  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  as  one 
of  their  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  few  year  later, 
he  was  made  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board  and  in  that  relation 
continued  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Williams  College  was  very 
close. to  him.  He  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  its  service  and, 
until  ill  health  prevented,  he  was  present  regularly  at  the  meet- 
ings. If  he  was  a  just  and  impartial  presiding  officer  in  business 
unilertakings,  so  in  this  relation  of  trustee  he  was  a  loyal  and  help- 
ful fellow  worker.  As  a  member  of  the  board  he  gave  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  those  who  were  on  the  ground  and  who,  he  believed, 
knew  the  details  better  than  he  did.  The  frank,  open  way  in  which 
he  approached  a  question  in  his  undergraduate  days  continued  with 
the  passing  years.  There  was  a  kindly  tone  in  every  question  that 
he  asked,  even  when  it  indicated  opposition  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated. 

His  service  to  his  college  may  well  serve  as  a  pattern.  He  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  turned  cheerfully  away  from  the  absorbing  en- 
gagements of  business  and  professional  life  to  respond  to  calls  that  had 
in  them  nothing  of  material  return  for  him.  To  Williams  College, — 
and  I  know  not  to  how  many  other  institutions  not  connected  with 
his  business  life,  but  certainly  to  Williams  C/oUege, — Mr.  Simmons 
gave  generously  of  the  margin  of  time  over  and  above  that  devoted 
to  the  affairs  of  life,  which  might  have  been  spent  wholly  upon  society 
and  personal  pleasures.  He  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  associates 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Williams  College. 

Your  Chairman  has  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  old  JSew  England 
college  training  upon  Mr.  Simmons  as  part  of  that  which  prepared 
him  for  the  life  which  he  led  among  you.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  his  ability  to  do  well  whatever  he  had  to  do,  whether 
ho  liked  it  or  not,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  he  gained  in  his 
undergradute  days  that  all-roundedness  of  the  man,  who,  while 
he  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum,  does  not 
foriret  his  relations  to  his  associates.  He  drew  much  from  that 
great  master  teacher,  Mark  Hopkins,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  of  it,  illustrating  the  Value  of  personal  contact  between 
student  and  teacher.  Mr.  Simmons  often  related  an  incident  which 
meant  much  to  him  and  which  doubtless  counted  in  large  measure 
for  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  held  President  Hopkins. 
On  an  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  some  prank  that  merited  dis- 
cipline, and  was  summoned  to  the  President's  office.  He  went  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  President,  putting  his  hand  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulder  said,  in  the  kindly  way  habitual  to  him,  "  Mr.  Simmons, 
I  am    told    that   you    were   mixed  up  in  this  affair.     I  don't  know 
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whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but,  if  you  were — don't  do  it  again.'*  And 
he  never  did.  Dr.  Hopkins  won  a  lifelong  friend,  and  Mr.  Simmons 
a  moral  victory. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  although  a  mournful  one,  to  join  with  you 
on  this  occasion  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  meant  much 
to  Williams  (k)llege  and  to  this  community.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  CuoATE. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Simmons'  great  and  valuable 
services  to  the  City  of  New  York,  I  now  call  upon  the  Honorable 
VVrLLiAM  A.  Prenderoakt,  Comptroller  of  the  City. 

ADDRESS  OF  COMPTROLLER  WILLIAM  A.  PRENDERGAST. 

Mr.  Prenderoast. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  an  appropriate  thing  that  this  great  city,  which 
for  so  many  years  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Simmons*  counsel  and 
public  spirit,  should  be  represented  by  an  official  of  the  city  upon  this 
occasion.  It  is  an  honor  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  him. 

Those  who  contribute  to  the  well  being  and  progress  of  a  great 
community  are  of  two  different  classes  or  types.  Some  men,  be- 
cause of  personal  preference,  give  to  the  city  their  great  moral  sup- 
port and  offer  to  its  life  that  moral  encouragement  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  their  fine  civic  spirit ;  and  others,  entering  more  actively 
into  the  life  of  the  city  work,  become  for  the  time  being  its  servants 
in  an  official  capacity.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  him  for  whom 
these  ceremonies  to-day  are  held  that  he  represented  both  types  of 
citizen.  For  many  years,  earnestly,  energetically,  he  had  contributed 
to  everything  that  represented  progress  in  civic  work,  and  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  much  against  his  will  I  am  pure,  he  assumed  an 
official  role. 

We  are  much  impressed  with  the  character  of  these  ceremonies, 
when  we  refle^^t  that  Mr.  Simmons*  public  activities  began  years 
before  many  of  those  who  are  in  this  Chamber  to-day  had  commenced 
their  business  life.  It  was  in  1881  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  in  his  membership  of  that  most  important 
body  he  was  one  of  its  most  influential  factors.  For  five  years  he  was 
its  president,  giving  to  the  service  of  that  office  an  energy,  thought 
and  conscientiousness  to  duty  that  has  been  rarely  patterned  in  our 
civic  life.  Through  all  the  years  of  his  career  whenever  any  ques- 
tion of  public  import  was  before  the  citizens  of  this  community  he 
was  among  the  first  actively  to  participate  in  whatever  was  being 
done.  He  served  as  a  member  of  many  important  committees,  re- 
presenting the  City  of  New  York,  and  this  service,  attention  to  duty, 
and  civic  spirit  was  offered  solely  because  he  believed  it  was  his  duty 
to  give  that  contribution  to  the  community. 

In  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Simmons'  life  he  occupied  a  most  im- 
portant official  position.     I   wish   as  an  official  of  the  City  of  New 
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'  York  to  make  empbatic  public  meDtion  on  tbis  occasion  of  bis 
membersbip  in  tbe  Board  of  Water  Supply  ;  for  certainly  tbere  could 
be  no  time  more  fitting  to  attest  bis  bigb  capacity,  bis  earnestness 
in  tbe  public  welfare,  bis  superior  spirit  of  conscientiousness,  than 
now.  At  tbe  request  of  tbe  tben  Mayor  of  tbe  City  Mr.  Simmonb 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  in  1905.  Tbe 
undertaking  was  one  of  tbe  most  important  public  functions  that  has 
ever  figured  in  tbe  life  of  this  city.  It  required  interminable  labor 
and  thought,  and  two  years  after  he  became  President  of  that  Board, 
when  tbe  spade  was  pushed  into  tbe  earth  so  that  tbe  first  sod  might 
be  taken  out,  tbe  Mayor  of  tbe  City  on  that  occasion  said  that  the 
work  accomplished  up  to  that  time  seemed  the  accomplishment  of 
an  impossibility. 

What  a  tribute  to  tbe  man  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board 
and  under  whose  far  seeing  eye,  under  whose  careful  judgment, 
under  whose  conscientious  scrutiny  that  tremendous  labor  had  been 
carried  on  for  two  years.  Tbere  stand  the  words  of  Mayor 
McClellan  attesting  tbe  tremendous  service  that  Mr.  Simmons  had 
performed  for  the  City  of  New  York  when  he  said  almost  the  impossi- 
ble had  been  accomplished. 

My  friends,  it  required  someone  who  possessed  a  broad  perspective, 
who  bad  had  great  experience,  who  had  a  keen  insight  into  human 
affairs  and  human  nature,  to  act  as  arbiter  of  the  great  problems 
that  came  before  the  Board  of  Water  Supply.  Mr.  Simmons  was  the 
arbiter.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  judgment.  He  worked  until  the 
completion  of  tbe  task.  Let  the  citizens  of  tbis  city  not  forget  that 
tbe  man  who  held  tbe  primary  position  during  two  critical  years  of  that 
enterprise  was  he  in  whose  honor  we  have  met  to-day.  And  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  when  be  left  it  his 
character  was  as  bigb  as  that  which  he  ever  possessed,  and  be  left;  it 
with  a  record  as  pure  as  tbe  soldier's  snow-white  crest.  I  say  this 
because  I  believe  in  saying  the  right  thing  about  men  whether  they 
are  on  tbis  earth  or  have  passed  away  ;  and  at  no  time,  no  matter 
what  might  have  been  tbe  hurried  impression,  did  his  fine  character 
suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  from  any  investigations  that  were  made ; 
and  I  make  that  statement  with  great  pleasure  now,  on  tbe  authority 
of  tbe  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  investigation,  and  who  told  me 
that  I  could  say  it  on  his  authority. 

Tbere  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  and  carp  about 
men  whether  they  are  prominent  in  business  life  or  public  life,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  all  that  this 
distinguished  citizen  asked  for  was  justice  and  fair  dealing  and  the 
judgment  of  his  fellows  is  expressed  in  tbis  most  honorable  demonstra- 
tion to-day. 

Only  last  spring  I  learned  from  Mr.  Simmons*  own  lips  the  story 
of  much  of  bis  public  life.  He  was  without  the  spirit  of  malice — noth- 
inp:  but  charity.  We  look  upon  him  to-day  as  one  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrims,  finding  his  way  to  the  celestial  city,  where  tbe  sun  does 
shine  both  night  and  day  and  where  Doubting  Castle  is  not  visible. 
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Geatlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  our  best  thoughts  are  with 
him  on  his  way  to  the  celestial  city,  that  like  all  good  men  who  have 
gone  before  he  may  enjoy  the  reward  that  is  his.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — Mr.  Ransom  H.  Thomas,  successor  of  Mr.  Simmons 
in  the  important  office  of  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
will  now  address  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  RANSOM  H.  THOMAS.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Thomas. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  speaker,  while  acting  as  a  member  of  a  committee  which 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Simmons  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  his  activity  in  the  financial  district.  His  election  followed.  He 
came  to  us  at  a  critical  period  in  the  business  world.  He  met 
all  our  expectations,  won  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office  of  President,  and  served  with 
great  credit  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  Exchange  ;  and  through  all 
the  years  that  have  intervened  he  has  been  held  by  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  highest  regard. 

It  too  often  happens  in  this  busy  world  that  our  friends  drop  by  the 
wayside  and  are  all  too  soon  forgotten,  and  really  never  know  in  what 
esteem  they  are  held  by  their  business  associates.  There  is  on  record 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  a  resolution  referring  to  Mr.  Simmons  and  his 
work,  which  will  convey  to  you  better  than  I  can  express  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  members.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Governing  Committee — Meeting  of 
April  28,  1886. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  take  pride  and  great  pleasure  in 
conveying  to  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
this  expression  of  our  full  appreciation  of  the  efforts  he  has  made 
and  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  furthering  the  interests  of  this 
Exchange  by  the  honest  and  careful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  high  office  to  which  he  has  twice  been  so  flatteringly  elected 
by  his  fellow  members,  and  that  in  making  this  record  on  behalf 
of  our  constituents  and  of  ourselves  as  a  body,  we  render  to  him 
only  that  which  he  has  justly  earned  by  the  uniform  exercise  of 
superior  ability,  good  judgment,  deliberate  courtesy  and  tact,  in 
the  steady  maintenance  of  the  intimate  relations  both  official  and 
personal,  established  and  required  by  his  dignified  and  influential 
position  among  us." 

While  Mr.  Simmons  was  not  active  in  the  management  of  the 
Exchange  for  a  long  time,  yet  through  the  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Ex-Presidents  of  the  Exchange,  and  his  strong  friendship  with  those 
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in  charge,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  join  with  you  all  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory*  of  our  departed  friend.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — I  will  call  on  Mr.  William  Sherer,  Manager 
of  the  Clearing  House  Association,  to  say  a  few  words. 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  SHERER.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Sherer. — Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Simmons.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  him  for  nearly  forty  years.  To  me  he  was  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  sincere  friend.  It  is  not  of  my  personal  relationship  with  him 
however,  that  I  wish  to  speak  at  this  time,  but  to  place  on  the  records 
of  the  Chamber  a  few  words  commemorative  of  his  active  and  useful 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Clearing  House  Association.  Important 
matters  so  crowd  upon  us  in  this  busy  city  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  services  rendered  by  those  who  have  held  responsible  positions  in 
our  banking  and  business  institutions. 

Mr.  Simmons  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1888.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Clearing  House  or  Executive 
Committee.  His  service  on  that  committee  covered  a  period  of  ten 
years,  two  years  of  which  he  was  its  chairman.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  in  1897  and  1898. 

During  the  panic  of  1893  as  a  member  of  the  Loan  Committee  he 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  Association  by  his  indefatigable  labors 
in  maintaining  the  credit  of  our  banks.  Indeed  during  the  more  than 
twenty  years  of  his  life  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  he  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  his  strength  for  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the 
banks,  but  of  the  business  community  as  well. 

The  Clearing  House  Association  has  numbered  among  its  members 
many  men  who,  by  their  intelh'gent,  successful  work  in  behalf  of  sound 
banking  methods,  have  served  to  make  this  city  one  of  the  important 
financial  centers  of  the  world.  Mr.  Simmons  was  one  of  the  men  of 
whom  I  speak.  He  always  recognized  the  responsibilites  of  the  honor- 
able positions  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy,  and  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  those  positions  well  and  faithfully.  The  institutions  with 
which  he  was  connected  are  stronger  and  better  because  he  served 
them.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — I  will  ask  Mr.  John  Claflin,  a  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Simmons,  to  say  a  few  words. 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  CLAFLIN.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Clafijn. — Mr.  President,  what  can  I  say  but  reaffirm  the 
many  true  things  that  have  been  said  of  this  quiet,  gentle,  forceful 
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man  who  did  so  much.  As  a  citizen,  as  a  scholar,  as  a  banker  he 
added  dignity  and  wisdom  to  the  life  of  the  community,  and  it  seems 
fitting  that  this  Chamber  should  have  shown  its  appreciation  of  his 
far-reaching  activities  and  splendid  citizenship  by  making  him  its 
President  in  the  late  years  of  his  life.  This  was  a  final  honor,  which 
rounded  out  a  notable  career. 

1  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Simmons  many  years  ago.  His 
genial  personality  at  once  attracted  me,  and  as  1  grew  to  know  him 
well  I  was  impressed  by  his  high  sense  of  duty  and  his  broad  interest 
in  all  the  great  problems  of  life.  He  deeply  felt  the  obligations  that 
rest  upon  a  man  of  large  opportunities,  and  he  never  spared  himself 
in  doing  what  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  of  the  world's  work.  He  held  to 
the  old  ideals  of  righteousness,  and  was  a  Puritan  in  judging  himself; 
yet  he  was  charitable  and  tolerant  in  judging  others.  Sweetness  and 
light,  which  a  great  critic  well  counts  the  enduring  foundations  of 
Christianity,  had  a  worthy  exemplar  in  him,  and  made  him  not  only 
a  broad  minded  philosopher  but  also  a  delightful  companion  and 
friend.  One  day  I  spoke  to  him  of  a  summer's  outing,  and  immedi- 
ately his  eager  interest  showed  his  deep  love  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
Thereafter  many  a  chat  I  had  with  him  ran  far  away  from  the  city 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  plains  and  mountains.  I  like  to  think  that 
his  last  days  were  spent  among  the  trees  and  flowers  that  he  loved  in 
the  grand  hills  of  the  Hudson. 

The  ending  of  this  life  of  broad  helpfulness  brings  sorrow  to  a 
multitude  of  friends,  but  sorrow  is  mingled  with  thankfulness  that 
such  a  life  has  been  lived  among  us  and  that  we  who  grieve  have  felt 
its  inspiration  and  strength.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — I  call  upon  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn  to  speak 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated. 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Hepburn. — Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Simmons  for 
more  than  a  generation  and  since  our  social  as  well  as  our  business 
careers  seemed  to  parallel  each  other,  I  have  known  him  with  a  good 
degree  of  intimacy.  I  first  met  him  when  he  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1  found  him  then, 
as  ever  since,  genial,  afiable,  courteous,  entertaining  and  yet  withal 
dignified,  commanding  respect  as  well  as  confidence  and  esteem.  He 
lived  his  life  in  the  open  and  largely  in  the  public  service. 

To  the  important  business  enterprises  over  which  he  presided,  he 
brought  a  high  order  of  ability  and  conscious  devotion  which  are 
well  evidenced  by  the  success  he  achieved ;  and  he  had  less  of 
selfishness  and  more  of  altruism  in  his  business  life  than  is  possessed 
by  the  average  man.  As  has  been  said,  he  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  service  to  this  community,  in  the  public  and  quasi  public  posi- 
tions of  importance  which  he  occupied,  and  in  which  he  earned  and 
deserved  the  reputation  of  a  public  benefactor.  In  social  life  he 
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carried  sunshine  wherever  he  went  In  private  life,  as  in  his  public 
life,  his  conduct  was  ever  such  as  to  command  and  merit  approval  and 
esteem.  Mr.  President  I  regard  it  a  privilege  to  add  my  voice  to 
this  general  acclaim.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — Mr.  Sereno  S.  Pratt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber will  tell  us  something  about  Mr.  Simmons  from  that  standpoint. 

ADDRESS  OF  SERENO  S.  PRATT,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Pratt. — Mr.  President,  for  many  years  Mr.  Simmons  honored 
me  with  his  friendship  and  during  the  past  two  years,  by  reason  of  our 
official  relations  in  the  Chamber  our  association  had  been  especially 
intimate,  confidential  and,  on  my  side  at  least,  affectionate.  His 
passing  away  is  for  me  a  personal  sorrow.  I  crave  the  privilege  of 
speaking  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mo  one  can  measure  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Chamber.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  nothing  was  closer  to  his  heart  than  the  wel- 
fare of  this  organization.  His  ambition  for  it  was  boundless,  but  it  was 
an  ambition  untainted  with  any  unworthy  aim.  Clinging  steadfastly 
to  its  best  traditions — traditions  handed  down  through  five  genera- 
tions of  the  finest  business  life  of  New  York — he  was  not  content  with 
mere  worship  of  the  past  His  face  was  ever  turned  forward,  and  he 
had  a  broad  conception  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Chamber. 
His  every  thought  and  act  as  President  were  directed  to  making 
that  conception  a  living  reality. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  mind  turned  to  the  Chamber  and  to  the  men 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  its  committees.  In  his  last  letter 
he  inquired  particularly  for  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab.  The  last 
name  he  uttered  was  that  of  his  intimate  associate,  Mr.  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss.  In  his  final  delirium  he  imagined  he  was  presiding  over  a 
meeting  of  this  body. 

Although  when  aroused  by  the  presence  of  some  crisis  he  was  like  a 
battleship  cleared  for  action,  and  the  power  of  his  strong  personality 
was  revealed,  Mr.  Simmons  was  by  habit  benignant,  with  much  of  the 
old  fashioned  courtesy  now  passing  away  in  the  hurry  and  intensity 
of  modern  life.  He  believed  that  sentiment  should  not  always  be 
divorced  from  business.  His  smile  was  like  a  benediction.  The 
grasp  of  his  hand  was  hearty.  His  conversation  was  cheering,  whole- 
some and  rich  with  the  ripe  experience  of  an  able,  versatile  mind  that 
had  steadily  grown  with  the  passing  years. 

Educated  for  the  law  he  early  abandoned  the  legal  profession  for 
business,  attracted,  as  so  many  of  his  generation  were,  by  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  the  commercial  career  on  this  continent.  But  he  did 
not  permit  his  ambition  to  run  amuck  in  disregard  of  law  and 
conscience.  Engaging  in  business  he  selected  banking  as  offering  the 
largest  opportunities  for  success,  but  he  regarded  banking  as  the  ser- 
vant, the  steward,  the  trustee  of  commerce,  not  its  master ;  and  he 
was  a  firm   defender  of  credit  against   defilement  from  corruption 
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within  and  usreasouing  fear  of  panic  without.  He  won  succeBS  but 
succeBS  did  not  spoil  or  sour  him.  It  did  not  rob  him  of  his  love  of 
music  and  good  fellowship  or  of  his  faith  in  God  and  man. 

His  loyalty  to  his  friends  which  never  wavered,  his  catholicity  of 
mind  expanded  by  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of  his  interests,  his 
keen  sense  of  public  reponsibility,  his  integrity  in  every  relation  of 
life,  his  modesty  in  living,  in  which  he  always  maintained  the  dignity 
of  his  .station  but  avoided  with  abborence  garish  extravagance  and 
display,  his  devotion  to  useful  work  in  which  he  persisted  with  a  truly 
magnificent  courage  until  the  end,^the6e  are  some  of  the  qualities 
which  make  the  career  of  J.  Edward  Simmons  a  fragrant  memory  to 
his  friends,  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  honor  success  that  is  attained 
by  faithful  adherence  to  that  higher  law  without  which  success  is  poor 
indeed.  His  name  is  now  enrolled  among  the  great  departed  whose 
portrai  ts  adorn  our  walls  and  the  records  of  whose  characters  and 
achievements  are  our  richest  possession,  and  make  illustrious  the 
history  of  American  commerce.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  CiiOATE. — I  call  upon  Mr.  Anton  A.  Raven,  President  of 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  Trustee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Trust  Company. 

ADDRESS  OF  ANTON  A.  RAVEN.  ESQ. 

Mr.  Raven. — Mr.  President,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  man  whose  life  so  charmingly  conformed 
to  the  high  ideals  which  were  the  principle  upon  which  all  his  duties 
were  performed.  One  of  the  noted  writers  of  the  present  age  has 
expressed  himself  in  a  short  lyric  which  reads: 

"  Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do, 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true  ; 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly, 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely, 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely." 

These  thoughts  fittingly  represent  Mr.  Simmons. 

He  did  indeed  think  without  confusion  clearly.  His  thoughts  were 
clearly  expressed  in  forceful  language  and  witli  great  unction. 

That  he  loved  his  fellow-men  sincerely  was  manifest.  Everything 
that  pertained  to  the  uplifting  of  mankind  enlisted  his  interest.  In 
his  connection  with  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  as  an  ex-officio  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  he  evinced  a  special  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
that  philanthropic  organization.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  with  regularity,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  all  that 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  that  institution.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  made  the  remark  to  me  that  there  never  was 
a  proposition  for  any  betterment  in  connection  with  that  work,  that 
Mr.  Simmons  did  not  show  deep  interest  in  advocating  it  and  en- 
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deavoring  to  bring  it  about.  Tbis  spirit  cbaracterized  him  in  all 
kindred  associations.  It  will  be  observed  that  tliere  is  no  eleemosy- 
nary institution  which  required  more  care  and  thought  in  its  admini- 
stration than  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  Mr.  81MM9N8  was  well 
aware  of  all  of  this  and  he  devoted  his  time  with  an  unstinted  spirit 
to  advance  its  usefulness  and  to  do  tiie  great  work  which  was  com- 
mitted by  the  donor  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

'*  To  act  from  honest  motives  purely  '.  *' 

His  actions  were  thus  shown  in  all  the  diversified  positions  which  he 
held,  both  in  financial  affairs  as  well  as  in  political  and  philanthropic 
work.  Honesty  was  one  of  the  prominent  promptings  of  his  heart. 
No  action  of  his  was  prompted  by  any  other  motive  than  with  the 
honest  desire  to  secure  the  very  noblcNt  and  the  best. 

It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  trusted  in  (iod  and 
Heaven  securely  ;  for  the  acts  that  he  performed  were  an  evidence 
that  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  a  higlier  source  than  a  mere  worldly 
one.  His  speech  expressed  his  thoughts  and  evidenced  that  he  was 
a  man  looking  beyond  himself  wilh  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility 
to  a  Higher  Being. 

As  to  his  personality,  Mr.  Simmons  was  a  man  of  special  endow- 
ments— a  man  of  culture,  who  ha<l  grasped  many  of  the  proibund 
subjects  of  the  age,  particularly  in  finance.  Wherever  he  was,  he 
was  the  master  mind,  directing  the  afiairs  which  were  placed  in  his 
custody. 

It  wafl  my  great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  and  sitting  beside 
him  weekly  for  the  past  ten  years  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

His  commanding  presence,  as  well  as  his  urbanity  and  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  all  reasonable  and  just  decisions  in  the  administration 
of  business  rendered  him  especially  useful.  Mr.  Simmons  also  possessed 
a  large  amount  of  common  sense  which  coupled  with  his  vast  experi- 
ence, equipped  him  for  the  great  work  he  accomplished  in  the  differ- 
ent spheres  in  which  he  moved. 

I  think  that  the  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem  which  have  been 
made  here  have  not  been  overestimated.  They  are  true  and  from 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  with  Mr.  Simmons.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — Mr.  Et)Wari)  \V.  Sheldon,  President  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company  and  Treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Hospital. 

ADDRESS  OF  EDWARD  W.  SHELDON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Sheldon. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  my  personal  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Simmons  were  in  connection  with  that  phase  of  his 
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many  sided  career  to  which  Mr.  Raven  has  just  referred  namelj,  his 
participation  in  organized  charities.  For  eighteen  years  before  his 
death  he  was  an  active  governor  of  the  Association  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  established  in  the  city.  For 
eleven  of  those  years,  from  1897  to  1908  he  was  Treasurer  and  Chair- 
man of  its  Finance  Committee,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  its  affairs.  With  his  extraordinary  financial  experience 
and  with  his  broad  and  systematic  grasp  of  economic  principles,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  this  morning  so  eloquently,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  Mr.  Simmons  filled  this  office  with  distinction. 
He  not  only  mastered  the  details  of  the  society,  including  the  three 
separate  hospital  establisliments  which  it  maintains,  but  he  appli^ 
to  their  administration  from  time  to  time  improved  accounting  and 
other  business  methods. 

He  was  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  meetings  ;  prudent  in  counsel, 
fertile  in  suggestion,  prompt  in  action  and  also  open  minded  to  the 
successive  great  advances  in  medical  and  surgical  science.  He  com- 
bined in  admirable  proportion  conservatism  and  progress.  It  was 
with  deepest  regret  that  the  Governors  of  the  hospital  two  years  ago 
felt  compelled  to  comply  with  his  repeated  requests  to  be  relieved  of 
the  Treasurership.  He  had  earned  an  honorable  discharge;  he  had 
done  his  full  share  and  more  of  active  official  service.  And  now  that 
he  lias  gone  to  his  final  rest,  we,  his  former  associates,  rejoice  to  look 
back  on  that  career  of  hospital  efforts,  characterized  from  beginning 
to  end  by  conspicuous  efficiency  and  animated  and  beautified  by  that 
innate  sympathy  with  human  suffering  that  seemed  to  him  to  make  it 
all  a  genuine  labor  of  love.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Choate. — The  program  will  conclude  with  a  word  from  Mr. 
A.  Foster  Higgins. 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  FOSTER  HIGGINS,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Higgins. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  I 
feel  a  little  embarrassment  in  closing  the  addresses,  because  you  have 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  our  most  noted  speakers,  and  you  have 
had  a  narrative  which  certainly  embraces  almost  all  the  incidents  in 
Mr.  Simmons'  life.  I  do  not  propose  to  impair  the  eiilogy  by  any- 
thing I  may  say  ;  but  I  wavS  requested  by  Mr.  Simmons,  that  if  he 
died  before  I  did  I  would  address  this  Chamber.  I  had  a  peculiar 
experience  which  Mr.  Simmons  was  made  aware  of,  and  it  was  that 
which  I  am  sure  prompted  the  request  from  him.  I  wish  to  ascend 
to  a  somewhat  higher  sphere  of  thought  than  anything  which  has  so 
far  interested  this  Chamber.  You  have  all  spoken  of  the  worldly 
success  of  our  dear  friend ;  and  if  that  were  the  end  of  him,  and  his 
deeds,  we  might  very  well  feel  a  dreadful  solemnity  and  sorrow. 

I  am  now  a  very  old  man,  and  expect  to  live  but  a  very  few  years 
longer,  if  any,  and  I  have  learned  that,  of  all  the  things  that  God 
brings  to  pass  in  this  world,  success  in  life  here  is  only  a  very  small 
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portion  of  it.  The  question  is,  how  is  the  soul  going  to  fare  here- 
after. Is  there  to  be  a  hereafter?  Many  people  doubt  it  I  for  one 
have  no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Eternity  is  made  for  immortal  beings, 
and  I  believe  that  every  son  of  man  is  immortal.  He  is  a  son  of  God, 
made  in  his  image,  and  that  at  once  impresses  upon  him  the  stamp  of 
immortality. 

I  beg  of  you  let  us  all  take  this  thought  to  heart.  None  of  us  are 
so  situated  but  what  we  can  do  something  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  a  great  deal  for  ourselves.  I^t  us  hope  and  pray  that  God  will 
prosper  us  in  our  undertakings,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  feel  peaceful 
in  your  hearts.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Cannon. — Mr.  President,  before  we  adjourn  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect,  1  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  state 
that  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  November  the  commit- 
tee will  move  that  the  Chamber  proceed  to  elect  a  President  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  President,  and  will,  following  a 
line  of  uniform  precedents,  nominate  to  the  Chamber  such  person  as 
it  may  find  suitable  to  fill  the  position. 

Mr.  Choate. — Before  adjourning  we  will  adopt  the  resolutions 
by  a  standing  vote. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  all  standing. 

MESSAGES  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Messages  of  sympathy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Simmonh  and  contain- 
ing tributes  to  his  life  and  character  were  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  Ix)udon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Handel- 
skammer  of  Brenien,the  Handelskammer  of  Brunn,  the  Handelskammer 
of  Hamburg,  the  Handelskammer  of  Berlin,  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacturers  Club  of  Bufl^alo,  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change of  St.  Ix)uis,  the  Merchants  Exchange  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  the  Walsall  <fe  District, 
England,  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Paris,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Bordeaux,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseille  ; 
the  British  Ambassador,  Rt.  Honorable  Jamks  Bryce,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Denmark  Maurice  F.  E(iAN,  the  Royal  Consul 
of  Sweden,  the  Consul  General  of  Norway,  tiie  Consul  General 
of  France,  the  Consul  General  of  Japan,  the  Consul  General  of 
Germany,    the  Consul    of  Denmark  ;    and    Messrs.  Alexander  E. 
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0«R,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Goveruor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Arthur 
Cdrtiss  James,  Jacob  H.  Schifk,  Samuel  W.  Fairohild,  Charles 
A.  St^HiERBN,  Isaac  N.  Selkjman,  William  McCarroll,  Stuy- 
VESANT  Fish,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  William  C.  Demorest, 
McDouGALL  Hawkes,  Wjlliam  Lummis,  Edward  C.  Simmons, 
John  A.  Sleicher,  Joseph  P.  Day',  William  H.  Taylor,  E.  H. 
OuTERBRiDGE,  E.  E.  Olcott.  George  E.  Ide,  Isidor  Straus, 
Edward  D.  Page,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Manning  and  William  R. 
CoRWiNE.  Baron  E.  Shibusawa  of  Japan  also  sent  a  message  of 
sympathj. 

Among  the  many  tributes  was  the  following : 

BRITISH  EMBASSY. 

Dublin,  N.  H.,  Amjast  18,  1910. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  1  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  which 
you  inform  me  of  Mr.  Simmons,  the  President  of  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  convey  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  my  sincere  condolence  with  them  in  so  great 
a  loss. 

Though  my  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  Simmons  had  been  com- 
paratively few,  I  received  a  strong  impression  of  the  fine  qualities  of 
his  character,  his  ability,  his  judgment  and  his  genial  courtesy,  and 
it  is  with  real  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  his  departure. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)         Jamj><  Bryce. 

Mr.  Cannon  moved  that  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Simmons'  memory  the  Chamber  adjourn,  which  was  carried. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  November  3,  1910. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  November  3,  1910,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Jdseph  H.  Choate,  )  ^-.      „      . ,    ^ 

...   ^  '  Vice-I  refddent^. 

Jacx)B  H.  Scuiff,      3 

William  H.  Porter,  Treasurer, 

Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary, 

And  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members. 
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The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  June  2d  and  October  6th  were 
approved. 

Jamks  G.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  that  committee  at 
its  last  meeting  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  nominates  Mr.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Chamber  in  place  of  J. 
Edward  Simmons,  deceased,  and  authorizes  the  Chairman  to  present 
his  name  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber  and  move  that  he  be 
elected. 

Mr.  Cannon  also  reperted  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
nominated  Mr.  James  G.  Cannon  for  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  having  charge  of  the  lieal  Estate  of  the  Chamber  to  serve 
until  May,  1911,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pkabody  for  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Insurance  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 

Mr.  Cannon'  moved  that  an  electron  be  now  held  to  fill  these 
vacancies. 

There  being  no  other  nominations  the  Vice-President  presiding 
appointed  Howard  C.  Smith  and  John  D.  Crimmins  as  tellers,  and 
a  ballot  being  taken,  the  tellers  reported  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
votes  were  cast,  resulting  in  the  election  of  A.  Barton  Hepburn  as 
President  to  serve  until  May,  1911,  of  James  G.  Cannon  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Real  Estate  to  serve  until  May,  1911, 
and  of  Charlich  A.  Peabody  as  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Insurance*  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 

The  Vice-President  presiding  appointed  William  H.  Porter  and 
Samuel  W.  Fairc'Hild  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  President  elect 
to  the  chair  ;  and  the  committee  retired  to  find  Mr.  Hei»burn. 

Mr.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  also  reported 
the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recouj mended 
their  election  : 

FOR   RESIDENT   MEMBERS. 

Nominated  bj/  Seronded  by 

Jamkh  W.  Adams.  Robkkt  A.  C.  Smith,         Edwjn  T.  Holmkh. 

Gkokge  p.  Butlkr,  J.  Edward  Simmons,        Serkno  S.  Pratt. 

Samuel  S.  Campbeli.,        James  (1.  Cannon,  T.  Frank  Manvillr. 

William  Clarke,  J.  Edward  Simmons,        John  T.  Young. 

Clarence  L.  Fabrk,  Charles  A.  O'Donohie,  Henry  Dallky. 
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Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Marshall  W.  Gleason,    Gboroe  P.  Benjamin,  Ludwig  Nisskn. 

Abthur  Bates  Holden,    William  H.  Porter,  Howard  C.  Smith. 

Mblyille  a.  Marhh,         Jesse  I.  Straus,  Isidor  Straus. 

Edward  N.  Norton,  Welding  Ring,  Paul  F.  Gerhard. 

Hugo  Reisinger,  Rudolph  Kepplek,  Valentine  P.  Snyder. 

Franklin  Remington,      Howard  C.  Smith,  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 

Joseph  Hamblen  Sears,    Howard  C.  Smith,  Charles  Hathaway. 

James  M.  Speers,  James  G.  Cannon,  Frank  A.  Ferris. 

Henry  S.  Thompson,         Thomas  F.  Vietor,  Robert  A.  C.  Smith. 

Edmund  Q.  Trowbridge,  William  E.  Peck,  William  F.  Smith. 

William  E.  Wheelock,  Elkan  Naumburg,  Algernon  S.  Frissrll. 

Julio  F.  Sorzano  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  btnng  appointed 
tellers  a  ballot  was  taken  resulting  in  the  election  of  the  candidates 
Darned. 

The  Committee  of  Escort  appt^aring  with  the  President  elect,  the 
mem  be  r^  arose  and  amid  applause,  Mr.  Hepburn  was  conducted  to 
the  chair  where  Mr.  Choate  welcomed  him  to  his  important  office 
and  administered  to  him  the  following  oath  : 

"  I,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  having  been  duly  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1910,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  pt^rform  the  duties  thereof  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  during  my  continuance  in  said  office,  so  help 
me  God." 

Prt^ident  Hepburn  then  addressed  the  Chamber  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN. 

President  Hepburn. — Commerce  is  king,  and  tlie  whole  world 
bows  down  before  its  power.  Monarchs  no  longer  pursue  the  path  of 
military  glory,  but  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  people  by 
advancing  commercial  interests  and  seeking  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  their  respective  nations — witness  the  earnest,  intelligent  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  Emperor  William — and  in  the  wonderful  strides 
which  Germany  has  made  in  trade  expansion  and  commercial  develop- 
ment during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  accomplished,  when  the  government  works  in 
unison  with  business  interests  in  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

Dynastic  ambitions,  pt^rsonal  ambitions,  territorial  aggrandisement 
are  no  longer  potent  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Trade  relations  and  commercial  advantages  are  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  international  discussion  nowadays  ;  and  the  danger  to  com- 
merce which  war  portends  is  the  strongest  guarantee  of  peace. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  modern  navy  is  to  police  the 
ocean  and  protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  mention  these  facts,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  facts,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  influence  and  importance  of  a 
representative  commercial  body  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Not  only  as  to  strictly  commercial  questions 
is  the  Chamlx^r  called  upon  to  act,  but  at  crises,  when  public  questions 
transcend  partisan  politics,  a  body  like  this  becomes  the  strongest  and 
best  instrumentality  through  which  public  opinion  can  exert  itself; 
witness  the  trying  times  in  the  early  sixties,  when  the  country  was 
threatt*ned  with  disruption  :  witness  that  more  recent  period,  when 
the  standard  of  values  was  attacked  and  debasement  of  the  currency 
was  threatened,  and  recall  the  most  efi'ective  work  of  this  Chamber 
on  both  these  occasions,  as  well  as  many  others. 

This  Chamber  is  located  at  the  most  important  port  of  entry  and  of 
export  upon  this  continent,  and  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the 
trade  relations  of  the  whole  world.  It  comprehends  within  its  mem- 
bership representatives  of  the  great  importing  and  exporting  houses, 
representatives  of  our  great  lines  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and 
water,  representatives  of  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  repre- 
sentatives of  individual  enterprises,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Thus 
constituted  and  thus  located,  and  with  this  world-wide  sentiment  con- 
ceding suprema(*y  to  commerce,  this  Chamber  possesses  a  great  and 
growing  power,  and  with  it  a  great  and  growing  n^sponsibility.  What 
this  Chamber  has  done  in  the  past  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  Presidency  of  this  Chamber  is  certainly  the  **  blue  ribbon  '* 
among  commercial  honors.  I  appreciate  the  honor  and  give  you  most 
cordial  thanks  ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  work- 
ing with  you,  to  meet  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  responsibilities 
which  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  Cannon,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  then  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

WhereuM,  A  great  park  is  to  be  created  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River  north  of  the  New  Jersey  boundary  ; 

Whereai^,  This  park    will  owe   its   inception  to   the  generosity  of 
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Mt8.  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  to  the  generous  gifts  of  other  well  known 
citizens  of  this  city  ; 

Whereas,  The  State  of  New  York  by  legislation  has  accepted  the 
benefactions  so  indicated,  and  undertaken  to  carry  forward  the 
measures  necessary  to  develop  the  park  ; 

WhereaSy  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
create  a  parkway  north  along  the  Hudson  to  the  New  York  line,  so  as 
to  give  ready  access  to  the  Harriman  Park  ; 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  this  body  should  promote  the  purposes 
of  all  concerned  in  practical  ways  ; 

Whereas,  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  parkway  from  the  Bronx 
Park  to  the  Kensico  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  through 
the  picturesque  and  beautifully  wooded  Bronx  region  ;  and  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  to  prepare 
the  plans  for  this  parkway,  and  it  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work ; 

Whereas,  The  construction  of  this  parkway  would  redeem  river  low 
lands  unfit  for  other  use  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  cost,  and 
would  be  the  cheapest  possible  sanitary  expedient  for  the  cleansing  of 
Bronx  River  and  for  its  further  protection  against  pollution  ;  and 
this  parkway  would  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  city's  parks  and 
the  Croton  water  shed  properties,  owned  by  the  city,  which  comprise 
approximately  40,000  acres  with  roadways,  monumental  bridges,  etc., 
and  would  thus  make  available  for  the  metropolis  at  a  small  cost  a 
splendid  outer  park  system  and  recreation  area ;   and 

Whereasy  This  work  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Hudson  seems  to  be  an 
appropriate  complement  to  the  establishment  of  the  Harriman  Park 
on  the  west  side ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  commends  the  establishment  of  the  Harriman  Park  and  the 
construction  of  the  Bronx  Parkway  and  desires  to  promote  these 
enterprises  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  for  it  to  do  so  ;  and  it  requests 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five 
to  represent  this  body  to  that  end. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Cannon  also  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President   of  the  Chamber   be   authorized  to 
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appoint  three  delegates  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  National 
Monetary  Ck)nference  called  by  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  to 
be  held  in  this  city  November  11  and  12,  1910. 

Adopted. 

REPORT  ON   RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Eu(»KNius  H.  OuTERBRiDGK,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Rapid  Transit  submitted  the  following  report : 

To  the  C/iamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  calls  attention  to  the 
crisis  which  has  now  been  reached  in  the  matter  of  providing  addi- 
tional Rapid  Transit  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  absence  of  any  response  to  invitations  issued  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  for  bids  for  construction,  equipment  and  operation 
of  the  so-called  **  Tri-Borough  route  "  raises  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  plans  and  route  provide  for  economical  construction  and 
eftective  and  broad  public  service,  and  also  has  created  a  new  situation 
in  which  the  immediate  question  is  : — whether  the  city  shall  construct 
this  route  at  its  own  ex[>ense  without  any  possibility  of  estimating 
upon  what  terms  contracts  for  equipment  and  operation  may  be 
obtained  until  after  completion  and  the  actual  investment  of  such 
huge  sums  of  city  money. 

Your  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  its 
report  to  the  Chamber,  March  4,  1909,  believing  that  the  opinion 
then  expressed  is  very  pertinent  to  the  present  situation  : 

'*  Your  Committee  views  with  some  apprehension  the  power 
granted  under  existing  law  to  let  contracts  for  construction  of 
subways  at  municipal  expense  before  and  without  letting  any 
contract  for  equipment  and  operation,  as  notwithstanding  all  the 
safeguards  now  provided,  pressure  of  public  clamor  is  at  times 
irresistible,  and  if  a  route  were  constructed  and  no  contractor 
found  to  equip  and  operate  it,  the  same  public  pressure  would 
compel  municipal  equipment  and  operation,  which  might  very 
probably  result  in  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  city." 

Bids  have  been  received  for  construction  at  municipal  expense  for 
certain  portions  of  the  "Tri-Borough  route." 

These  sections  cover  a  main  stem  from  the  Battery  to  157th  St. 
and  in  Canal  St.,  Manhattan,  and  in  Broadway  and  Lafayette  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  These  three  latter  are  independent  units  without  track 
connections  for  through  car  service  with  the  main  stem. 

The  form  of  contract  and  plans  submitted  to  bidders  do  not  repre- 
sent a  completed  subway  ready  for  operation,  there  having  been 
excluded  from  the  proposals  what  is  termed  *' station  finish,"  laying  of 
tracks,  real  estate  necessary  to  be  acquired,  and  terminal  yards. 
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Your  Committee  has  secured  estimates  from  engineers  of  the  highest 
standing  of  the  cost  of  these  items  excluded  from  the  present  proposals, 
which  aggregate  $21,000,000. 

The  tabulation  of  the  bids  for  construction  of  these  sections  as 
described,  compiled  from  the  lowest  bidders,  aggregates  in  excess  of 
$85,000,000.  From  the  published  reports  of  these  bids,  the  public 
is  likely  to  imbibe  the  impression  that  they  represent  substantially 
the  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  what  is  called  the  **  Tri- Borough 
route.'*  The  fact  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  $85,000,000 
represents  but  incomplete  sections  of  this  route,  to  which  must  be 
added  many  millions  for  the  above  excepted  items  before  this  subway 
could  be  ready  for  equipment  and  operation,  and  to  such  total  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  Bridge  Loop  and  Fourth  Ave.  route  already 
under  construction  at  municipal  expense,  costing  approximately,  in 
round  figures,  $27,500,000. 

Other  portions  of  the  route  for  which  bids  have  not  yet  been  invited 
are  : 

Two  extensions  in  the  Bronx,  one  north  from  157th  St.  to  Wood- 
lawn  and  one  northeast  from  138tli  St.  to  Pel  ham  Bay  Park,  and 

Two  extensions  of  the  Fourth  Ave.  route  in  Brooklyn,  one  to 
Fort  Hamilton  and  the  other  to  Coney  Island. 

Estimates  for  the  construction  of  these  extensions  including  carrying 
charge  during  construction  and  payments  to  abutting  property  owners, 
have  been  furnished  to  your  Committee  approximating  $45,000,000. 

These  several  items  of  estimated  cost  of  the  '*  Tri-Borough  route" 
for  construction  only  bring  the  total  amount  to  $178,500,000. 

No  provision  is  made  m  this  figure  for  extras  and  contingencies 
unavoidable  in  any  large  construction  work  and  which  experience  has 
proved  must  be  provided  for  on  a  basis  not  lower  than  10%,  nor  has 
any  allowance  been  made  for  interest  on  capital  being  invested  dur- 
ing period  of  construction  (except  in  the  above  estimates  for  exten- 
sions as  yet  not  bid  for,)  which  if  concluded  in  five  years  may  be 
estimated  at  not  less  than  another  10%  on  construction  cost. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  two  items  increase  the  total  by 
$31,000,000,  bringing  the  completed  cost  to  $209,600,000  for  con- 
struction only  of  the  entire  "  Tri-Borough  route." 

If  the  city  should  conclude  not  to  build  the  pr«>posed  extensions 
into  the  Bronx  north  of  138th  and  157th  Streets  and  south  of  40th 
St.,  Brooklyn  to  Fort  Hamilton  and  Coney  Island,  the  acceptance  of 
the  pending  bids,  together  with  the  sections  already  contracted  for, 
will  commit  the  city  to  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $164,600,000 
when  completed  ready  for  equipment. 

Equipment  consists  of  power  houses,  sub-stations,  rolling  stock,  elec- 
tric cables,  conductors,  signal  and  lisrhtinjr  systems,  and  has  been 
estimated  at  from  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000.^ 

Grave  doubts  must  ensue  as  to  whether  an  operator  could  be  found 
willing  to  provide  the  equipment  and  operate  so  costly  a  system  unless 
under  a  guarantee  against  loss  by  the  city. 

Should  the  city  in  such  event  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  ecjuip- 
ment,  the  total  amount   to  be  provided   would   be,  in  round  figures, 
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1200,000,000,  without  the  north  and  south  extensions,  or  $245,000,000 
if  they  are  included. 

From  what  source  may  the  city  obtain  such  a  huge  9um  of  money  f 

Deducting  $60,000,000  of  borrowing  capacity  now  available 
there  would  be  left  to  be  provided  $140,000,000  for  the  shorter  route 
or  $185,000,000  with  the  extensions. 

The  only  source  of  borrowing  capacity  which  the  city  has  is  10% 
on  the  assessed  values  of  taxable  property.  Predicated  upon  the 
experience  of  the  past  five  years,  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
assessable  values  for  the  next  five  years,  would  be  $300,000,000  per 
annum,  thus  providing  a  borrowing  capacity  of  $30,000,000  per 
annum. 

If  one  half  of  this  total  could  be  applied  to  rapid  transit  purposes, 
it  would  take  more  than  nine  years  to  provide  funds  for  the  route 
witliout  extensions,  and  more  than  twelve  years  with  the  extensions. 
After  completion  of  construction  there  would  be  an  interregnum  of 
more  than  two  years  before  the  city  would  be  in  credit  to  provide 
equipment,  during  which  time  the  subway  would  remain  idle  and  in- 
terest accumulate. 

Excluding  equipment  it  would  take  the  city  over  six  years  to  pro- 
vide construction  cost  without  the  extensions,  or  more  than  nine 
years  with  the  extensions. 

EARNING  POWER. 

While  this  subway  has,  your  Committee  believes,  been  estimated 
to  have  a  daily  carrying  capacity  of  1,200,000  passengers,  with  con- 
gestion approximating  conditions  now  existing  in  the  present  subway, 
assuming  for  argument's  sake  that  from  the  start  it  should  carry  a 
daily  load  amounting  to  360,000,000  passengers  per  annum,  the  gross 
income  at  a  5^  fare  would  be  $18,000,000. 

Assuming  operating  expenses  from  the  start  on  the  favorable  basis 
of  45%,  the  operating  net  income  would  be  $9,900,000  per  annum. 

The  fixed  charges  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  figured  at  5%  on 
cost  of  route  and  equipment,  without  the  extensions,  would  be 
$10,000,000,  or  on  the  completed  route  $12,250,000,  thus  showing  a 
large  deficit  under  peak  load  conditions,  to  be  increased  by  such  an 
amount  as  traffic  may  fall  below  this  maximum. 

The  existing  subway  has  carried  during  its  last  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  269,000,000  passengers.  On  this  basis  of  traffic 
the  deficit  on  the  route  without  extensions  would  be  $2,602,500  per 
annum,  or  with  extensions  $4,852,500  per  annum. 

No  estimate  is  possible  of  what  additional  deficit  might  have  to  be 
met  by  taxation  resulting  from  municipal  operation  if  the  city  should 
eventually  be  forced  to  resort  to  that  course. 

The  plans  and  method  of  construction  for  those  sections  for  which 
bids  are  now  before  the  Public  Service  Commission,  have  not  been 
made  public.     They  were,  however,  placed  on  sale  on  or  about  Beptem- 
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ber  1st,  80  that  the  only  opportunity  to  study  or  examine  them  has 
been  since  the  date  when  they  could  be  purchased. 

At  a  public  engineering  meeting  called  by  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  held  at  the  Engineering  Society's 
Building,  October  17,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  plans 
and  the  proposed  methods  of  construction,  serious  criticisms  by  engi- 
neers of  high  standing  were  made  on  both  technical  and  financial 
grounds,  and  both  as  to  design,  methods  of  construction  and  operating 
features. 

These  criticisms  have  not  been  replied  to  from  any  authoritative 
source.  If  they  are  correct  and  sound,  it  would  appear  folly  to 
embark  on  the  construction  of  the  "  Tri- Borough  route"  as  planned. 
In  view  of  the  responsible  source  from  which  the  criticisms  arise,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  prove  them  without  merit  before  committing  the  city  to  this  gigan- 
tic undertaking. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the  Public  Service 
Commissioners  opposed  the  plans  on  the  ground  that  an  unnecessary 
increase  in  cost  of  at  least  30^  per  mile  would  result,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  contract  already  let  for  the  Fourth  Ave.  subway  in 
Brooklyn  exceeded  by  40%  the  estimates  on  which  the  work  was 
originally  sanctioned  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Board,  and  that  these  in- 
creased millions  of  cost  are  not  represented  by  transportation  values. 

Apart  from  technical  engineering  problems  of  construction  and 
operation,  the  route  has  been  seriously  criticised  in  that  it  parallels 
and  duplicates  the  service  provided  by  the  existing  subway  within 
one  block  from  42d  St.  south  to  the  Battery,  while  leaving  the  con- 
gested west  side  below  42d  St.  entirely  unprovided  with  any  facilities, 
to  which  existing  congestion  will  shortly  be  added  the  enormous 
number  of  passengers  embarking  and  arriving  at  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  terminal. 

Further,  while  called  a  **  Tri-Borough  route  "  the  several  Brooklyn 
sections  do  not  connect  at  grade  with  the  Manhattan  stem,  necessi- 
tating a  change  of  cars  and  transfer  to  a  platform  at  a  different  level 
at  Canal  Street. 

No  one  can  be  more  conscious  of  the  great  need  of  this  city  for 
additional  rapid  transit  service  than  your  Committee,  nor  is  anyone 
mote  desirous  of  securing  prompt  results,  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  the  financial  significance  of  the  undertaking  upon  the 
resources  of  this  city  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  plans  submitted  will  produce  the  desired  results  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner.  Calm  and  deliberate  business  judg- 
ment coupled  with  the  best  available  engineering  skill  is  essential  to 
avoid  disaster. 

Your  Committee  offers  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

WhereaSy  It  would  appear  from  the  above  report  that  the  present 
plans  and  estimates  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  "  Tri-Borough  route  "  are  fraught  with  grave  dangers 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  the  credit  of  the  City  of  New 
York, 
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Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
strongly  urges  upon  the  Public  Service  Commission  a  re-considera- 
tion of  the  plans  upon  which  bids  have  been  received,  with  a  view^'to 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  costs,  and  of  securing  needed  facilities  at 
an  expenditure  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  city's  apparent 
resources,  and  more  promising  of  securing  a  contract  for  equipment 
and  operation  without  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tax  payers, 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  be  au- 
thorized in  their  discretion  to  invite  other  commercial  and  civic  asso- 
ciations to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  Rapid  Transit  problem,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  re|>ort  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Speriat  Committer 

on 

Jiapid  T^nnnit. 


(Signed)        E.  il.  Outerbkidgk,   Chairman, 
Paul  M.  Warburg, 
Howard  C.  Smith, 
Clarence  H.  Kelhey, 
J.  Edgar  LEAvrRA^T, 

New  York,  November  2,  1910. 

REMARKS  OF  CALVIN  TOMKINS. 

Calvin  Tomkins. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  In  a  matter  of 
such  weight  and  importance  as  this  I  think  the  Chamber  should  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  go  over  until  the 
next  meeting  and  tiiat  the  report  be  issued  to  members  in  the  interim. 

This  report  criticises  the  Public  Service  Commission,  and  I  think 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  consider  it  for  at 
least  one  month  before  we  pa^s  upon  it.  I  have  assumed  responsi- 
bilities in  discussing  rapid  transit  matters  prior  to  this  year.  This 
year,  however,  I  have  official  responsibilities  for  the  city,  connected 
with  the  problem  of  congestion  of  freight  at  terminals — a  subject  which 
is  of  equal  importance,  but  not  so  well  understood — and  in  view  of 
these  responsibilities  I  do  not  feel  free  to  discuss  this  present  matter. 
For  several  years  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment have  bt»en  engaged  in  preparing  these  plans  and  they  are 
now  ready.  Tiie  time  is  a  critical  one,  and  for  that  very  reason  I 
think  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  sides  of  the  question 
before  acting:  pre(*ipitately.  To  adopt  this  report  now,  without  dis- 
cussion— although  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  has  given  very 
careful  consideration  and  attention  to  it — in  this  off  hand  way  would 
not,  in  my  judgment,  be  wise.  The  report  itself  criticises  the  Com- 
mission for  precipitancy,  and  by  acting  now   we  should  be  laying 
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ourselves  open  to  the  same  criticism.  I  think  such  action  would 
detract  from  the  influence  of  the  (yhamber  in  its  final  decision, 
whatever  that  may  ba 

I  therefore  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the   report 
go  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 


REMARKS  OF  EUGENIUS  H.  OUTERBRIDGE. 

Mr.  OuTERBJRiDGE. — I  am  quite  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  will  agree  with  me  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  concur  in  Mr.  Tomkins'  remark  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant civic  question.  1  also  think  it  would  be  desirable  tliat  the 
figures  which  we  have  presented  should  be  discussed  with,  and  review- 
ed if  possible  by,  the  members  of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  such  a  brief  time  has  elapsed, 
since  the  figures  were  available,  for  this  Committee  to  coniplete  and 
round  out  the  work  which  they  have  incidentally  been  doing  during 
the  past  two  years  on  this  subject,  that  it  did  not  admit  of  those  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  real  crisis  which  we  are  passing  through,  to-day,  is 
that  the  letting  of  these  present  contracts  or  any  substantial  portion 
of  them  will  be  the  setting  of  a  precedent.  In  order  briefly  to  show 
you  why  that  is  so  :  If  any  one  of  these  sections  is  let  it  establishes  a 
standard  size  of  opening  which  is  enormously  larger  than  that  of  the 
present  subway,  which  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  the  increased  cost, 
and  which  Mr.  Bassktt,  one  of  the  Public  Service  Commissioners, 
has  said  would  result  in  a  thirty  per  cent  additional  cost  per  mile. 
Therefore,  he  voted  against  the  adoption  of  those  plans,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons  which  he  stated. 

Now,  the  Special  Committee  feeling  that  this  was  such  a  crisis,  two 
days  ago  sent  a  letter  to  the  Public  Service  Commission.  We  were 
in  some  doubt  whether  we  were  justified  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Chamber  in  doing  what  we  did  without  the  authority  of  the  Cham- 
ber ;  but  we  determined  that  we  could  keep  within  the  authority  of 
precedents,  and  so  we  wrote  to  the  Public  Service  Commissioners  ask- 
ing them  to  defer  the  announcement  of  any  decision  on  awards  under 
these  bids  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  order  that  this  discussion 
might  be  properly  gone  into.  Following  this  action,  representatives 
of  another  civic  body  called  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  yesterday  making  the  request  that  the  Commission 
should  refrain  from  making  any  awards  for  a  sufiiciently  long  time 
for  this  Chamber  to  debate  this  question  at  its  next  monthly  meeting, 
and  decide  whether  it  would  or  would  not  adopt  this  report.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  morning  from  the  President  of  the  Allied  Real 
Estate  interests,  the  civic  body  referred  to,  stating  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  secure  from  Commissioner  Willcox  any  assurance  as  to 
within  what  time  they  would  begin  to  award  these  contracts  ;  but 
that  he  gathered  the  impression  that  it  would  not  be  for  a  week  or 
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possibly  ten  days.  In  reply  to  the  letter  which  your  Special  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  Commission,  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  iiom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  stating  that  in  due  course  our  com- 
munication would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  CommissioneiB. 

Whether  or  not  this  report  should  be  adopted  at  this  time  1  do  not 
propose  to  say,  but  I  do  not  wish  any  impression  to  go  forth  by  its 
not  being  adopted  that  there  is  any  large  sentiment  in  this  Chamber 
that  those  contracts  should  be  awarded.  1  am  quite  certain  that  the 
Committee  do  not  wish  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  report  at  this  time 
if  any  other  means  can  be  found  to  impress  upon  the  Public  Service 
Commission  the  seriousness  with  which  we  regard  this  situation  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  reasonable  delay.  We  pointed  out  in  our  letter  that 
no  criticism  could  possibly  be  made  of  the  Commissioners  by  granting 
a  reasonable  delay  in  view  of  the  stupendous  character  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Committee  has  in  its  possession  figures 
from  most  eminent  engineers  in  support  of  all  the  contentions  that 
they  have  made  here  so  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  and  which  figures 
we  are  authorized  to  publish  and  give  out  with  this  report  if  you  so 
desire. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  lost,  and  then  the  report  was  adopted 
with  only  a  few  negative  votes. 

REPORT  ON  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

Anton  A.  Raven,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Bills  of 
lading  presented  the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Special  Committee  on  Bills  of  Lading,  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  at  its  meeting  on  the  2d  June  last — the  appointment  of  the 
committee  having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee — 
presents  a  further  report  in  respect  to  the  questions  considered  by  it 
and  which  were  dealt  with,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  directed  by  the  Chamber. 

It  would  appear  that  the  vital  question  concerned  was  that  of 
validation  of  the  bills  of  lading  issued  by  railroads.  The  question 
having  been  brought  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
so  called  Stevens  Bill  H.  R.  25335,  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  committee,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  body  did  not  concur  in  the  bill  and 
so  the  whole  subject  was  left  in  abeyance  to  be  further  consideied. 

Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  railroads,  and  through  special 
efforts  on  tlie  part  of  certain  oriranizations,  most  of  the  railroads  have 
agreed  to  issue  validation  bills  of  lading,  which  would,  apparently, 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and  overcome  tlie  difficulties 
presented  by  the  consignees  of  cotton  in  Europe  and  British  bankers 
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negotiating  the  bills  of  exchange.  The  British  bankers,  however, 
declined  to  accept  such  bills  of  lading  in  negotiating  the  drafts,  except 
with  a  guaranty  from  the  United  States  bankers  that  tliey  were  all 
in  order.  After  further  considering  the  matter,  the  British  bankers 
have  concluded  to  extend  the  statu  quo  until  the  31st  December  of 
the  present  year,  thus  relieving  the  situation  until  that  time,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  through  legislation  further  guarantees  will  be  ensured  with 
respect  to  bills  of  lading,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
bankers,  as  well  as  the  purchasers  of  cotton. 

The  committee  will  further  deal  with  the  matter  if  the  Chamber  so 
orders  and  will  make  reports  on  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed)         Anton  A.  Raven, 
James  G.  Cannon, 
Welding  Ring, 
Henry  Hentz, 
Henry  Sciiaefer. 


Special  CommiUee 

on 

Bills  of  Lading. 


New  York,  October  28,  1910, 

The  report,  being  one  in  the  nature  of  progress  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Chamber,  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

THE    KING  EDWARD  MEMORIAL. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Chamber  the  following  letters  from 
King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mother  Alexandra  of  England  to  the 
American  Ambassador  the  Honorable  Whitelaw  Reid,  copies  of 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber : 

"Royal  Pavilion, 

Aldershot  Camp,  Hlh  July,  1910, 

Dear  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  :  I  have  received  and  laid  before 
the  King  the  volume  containing  the  records  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  with  reference  to  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII 
and  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  King  GKORiiE  V. 

His  Majesty  has  read  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  was  especially 
gratified  by  the  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Joskph  H.  ('ho ate,  and  was 
deeply  touched  by  liis  feeling  allusions  to  his  late  Majesty,  and  none 
the  less  by  his  most  kind  references  to  Queen  Makv  and  to  hinjself. 

The  King  asks  your  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  convey  to 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  ex- 
pression of  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  gratifying  testimony  to  their 
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admiration    for    his   beloved  Father,    respect   for   his  memory,    and 
sympathy  with  the  King  and   the  people  of  the   British   Empire  in 
their  irreparable  loss. 
Believe  me, 

Vours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         Arthur  Bi(iGi:." 
HiH  Excellency, 

The  Hon.  Whitelaw  Keid, 
United  Stateti  Amhuxmdor. 

*  BucKiN<^HAM  Palace, 

20th  July,  1010. 

My  Dear  Ambassador:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting 
your  Excellency's  letter  and  the  volume  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  containing  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  King  Edward  and  the  accession  of  King  GKORCiE  to 
Queen  Alexandra. 

Her  Majesty  has  read  the  contents  of  the  book  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  especially  the  speech  by  Mr.  Choate,  whom  she  remem- 
bers so  well  here  as  Ambassador. 

I  am  desired  to  say  how  deeply  touched  Queen  Alexandra  has 
been  by  the  intense  feeling  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  American 
nation,  and  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  convey  Her 
Majesty's  thanks  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their 
kind  thought  in  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

Believe  me,  your  Excellency, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)         Sidney  Greville." 
Hw  Excellency, 

The  Honorable  Whitelaw  Reid. 

The  President. — The  letters  will  be  received  and  spread  upon 
the  minutes. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

Max  EiSMAN  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Wherea4^,  Figures  made  public  by  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
October  24th  show  that  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30lh 
has  been  reduced  in  a  single  year  from  $17,600,000  to  $6,100,000, 
justifying  the  hope  that  it  will  give  way  to  a  surplus  in  the  near 
future,  and 

Wherea.%  This  splendid  result  has  been  achieved  by  Postmaster- 
General  IIiTciicocK  without  the  curtailment  of  the  postal  facilities  in 
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Any  direction,  but  on  the  contrary  many  important  extensions  of  such 
facilities  during  the  year,  as  well  as  increase  in  the  salaries  of  post 
offi(^  clerks,  railway  mail  clerks,  and  letter  carriers,  therefore,  be  it 

Remlced,  That  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements 
be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether  the  time 
Ls  not  near  at  hand  when  the  United  States  may  make  another  great 
advance  in  postal  facilities  by  adopting  one  cent  letter  postage. 

Tlie  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade 
And  Improvements. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


THE   ANNUAL   BANQUET. 

CELEBRATING  THE  142D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CHAMBER,  HELD 
NOVEMBER  17.  1910. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  Thursday  evening,  November  17,  1910. 

The  dinner  sustained  the  high  reputation  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquets  have  held  for  more  than  a  generation  and  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  long  series.  The  banquet  hall 
was  handsomely  decorated,  the  boxes  were  filled  with  ladies,  and 
there  was  a  distinguished  company  of  guests  alike  on  the  dais  and  at 
other  tables  in  the  room.  The  addresses  were  practical  discussions  of 
questions  that  are  to-day  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  country, 
and  in  every  instance  were  suffused  with  a  spirit  of  optimism  and 
altruism. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  recent  dinner  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  covers  were  laid  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
persons.  Grace  was  said  by  the  Right  Reverend  David  H.  Grekr, 
Bishop  of  New  York  ;  the  new  President  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  presided  and  made  a  brief  introductory  address  ; 
and  speeches  were  delivered  by  those  regularly  appointed  to  respond 
to  the  toasts,  namely :  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Governor 
White  of  New  York,  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  Honorable 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Ambassador  to  Turkey ;  James  McCrea,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Conjpany,  and  Dr.  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  the  accomplished  and  witty  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  banquet  was  the  warm  greeting 
extended  to  Mayor  Gaynor  on  this  his  first  attendance  at  a  public 
banquet  since  his  attempted  assassination  last  summer.  The  Mayor 
came  early  and  remained  until  the  end  of  the  banquet,  but  as  he  had 
not  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his  voice,  his  address  was,  at  his  request, 
read  for  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  presence  of  the 
President,  the  second  Vice-President  and  other  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  this  great  transportation  line 
for  its  enterprise  in  completing  its  magnificent  station  and  terminal  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  speaking  began  promptly  at  nine  o'clock.  President  Hep- 
burn, before  naming  the  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  drunk  standing  with  cheers,  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  features  of  the  business  situation,  especially  the  unusual  demand 
upon  capital  resulting,  in  part,  from  the  process  of  converting  real 
estate  into  personal  property  through  tlie  incorporation  of  companies 
owning  real  estate- 
Much  of  the  success  which  attended  this  banquet  was  due  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  committee  in  charge,  which 
enabled  the  dinner  to  begin  promptly  on  time  and  to  end  at  a  com- 
paratively early  hour.  In  this  respect,  this  banquet,  as  well  as  its 
immediate  predecessor  of  1909,  set  a  good  example  for  other  public 
functions  of  this  kind.  It  is  becoming  a  growing  drawback  of  public 
dinners  in  Kew  York  that  too  often,  though  appointed  for  a  given 
hour,  say  seven  o'clock,  they  do  not  really  begin  for  thirty  or  sixty 
minutes  later.  But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  started 
promptly,  and  although  there  were  seven  addresses  adjournment 
took  place  at  ton  minutes  of  eleven,  and  as  a  consequence  nearly 
everybody  remained  until  the  last  speaker  had  concluded  his  address. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  consisted  of  Coknklius  N.  Bliss, 
J.  PrKKPONT  Mom; AN,  Jacoii  H.  S(  hiff,  John  J.  Sfnclair  and 
Samukl  W.  Fairchild. 

DECORATIONS  OF  THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

The  banquet  hall  was  elaborately  draped  with  American  flags,, 
banners  and  sliiclds  making  it  a  brilliant  combination  of  the  national 
colors  and  emblems. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wall  back  of  the  speakers'  table  was  placed  the 
great  seal  of  the  Chamber  ami   the  shield  of  the  United  States,  the 
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latter  topped  with  a  gold  eagle.  Right  and  left  of  the  United  States 
shield  on  the  two  columns  were  placed  tlie  shields  of  the  State  and 
the  City  of  New  York.  Over  the  seal  was  a  white  embroidered  banner, 
while  six  beautiful  American  silk  flags  were  grouped  over  each  of  the 
three  shields.  Heavily  draping  the  doors  and  boxes  were  American 
flags.  On  the  columns  between  the  boxes  were  shields  of  the  different 
states  each  with  six  American  flags,  eagles  surmounting  the  shields, 
with  white  silk  banners.  On  each  column  there  was  likewise  placed  an 
armor  and  over  the  armor  on  top  of  the  column  two  flags.  Between 
the  boxes  in  the  centre  were  gold  stars  with  crystal  mirrors  which 
heightened  the  brilliant  eflTect  of  the  other  decorations.  Every 
appropriate  space  on  the  galleries  and  entrances  was  tastefully  draped 
with  flags,  the  whole  giving  to  the  banquet  hall  a  color  scheme  at 
once  patriotic  and  splendid,  and  in  keeping  with  the  past  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquets. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MENU. 

The  menu  consists  of  four  cards  tied  together  at  the  left  hand  edge 
with  gold  cord. 

The  design  on  the  front  or  title  card  shows  a  wheatfield  in  the  West, 
with  a  combined  harvester,  drawn  by  forty  horses  cutting,  threshing 
and  bagging  the  grain  in  one  operation. 

This  picture  is  surrounded  by  a  border  showing  the  corn  flower, 
with  the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  arms  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  seal  of  the  Chamber  of  Couunerce  painted  in  their  pro- 
per colors,  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  Above  the  picture  is  seen 
an  aviator  in  an  American  biplane,  and  underneath  it  is  the  inscrip- 
tion reading 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  Annual  Banquet,  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  seventeenth,  M  V  M  X; 

The  second  page  contains  the  menu  proper,  with  a  border  of  nas- 
turtiums and,  at  the  base,  a  picture  of  a  sportsman  in  the  field  with 
his  dogs. 

The  third  page  contains  the  toasts,  with  a  picture  of  the  great  lock 
of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  ship-canal,  and  a  border  of  columbine. 

The  fourth  page  contains  the  names  of  the  Officers  and  Committees, 
and  has  a  nautical  border  of  seaweed  and  rope  and  at  the  base,  a  ship 
under  full  sail. 
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The  back  of  the  last  card  shows  a  Southern  cotton  field  with  a 
border  of  the  cotton  boll  and  leaves. 

The  various  designs  are  produced  bj  a  combination  of  photogravure, 
plate  work,  hand-colored  work  and  block  printing. 


GUESTS  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

Honorable  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  Postmaster  General. 

Honorable  Hp:nry  Cabot  Lodcje,  Utiited  States  Senator  from  Mass- 
a^'liusetts. 

Honorable  Ciiauncky  M.  Depkw,  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Honorable  Oscar  S.  Straus,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Honorable  Horace  Whitk,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Honorable  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Honorable  Charlies  H.  Siierrill,  United  States  Minister  to  Argen- 
tina. 

Rear  Admiral  Eioene  H.  C.  Leutze,  United  States  Navy. 

Right  Reverend  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Reverend  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D. 

St.  C'lair  McKelway,  LL.  D. 

Honorable  Huaii  H.  Hanna,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Honorable  Seth  Low,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  United  States  Navy.  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

James  McC'rea,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

William  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

Samuel  Re  a,  Esq. 

Colonel  (Jeor(;e  Curtis  Treadwell,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Esq.,  President  ot  the  ( chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

RoHEitT  A  damson,  Esq. 

Hart  Lyman,  Esq. 

Frank  B.  Moore,  Es(i. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  Esq. 

Oswald  (i.  Villard,  Esq. 
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ADDRESS  OF   A.  BARTON  HEPBURN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Gentlemen  :  I  welcome  you  to  this  our  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
Second  Annual  Banquet  and  in  vour  behalf  I  welcome  the  ladies 
present,  who  so  kindly  grace  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 

New  as  our  country  is,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  represent  the 
oldest  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  world,  and  in  our  age  we  find 
consolation  and  conviction  that  we  are  rendering  public  service.  We 
received  our  charter  from  the  King  of  England  eight  years  before  the 
colony  of  New  York  became  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-second  year  of  our  existence,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  to  its  credit  a  good  degree  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  volume  of  business  has  been  large,  and  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  various  industries  as  a  whole,  the 
increment  should  be  satisfactory ;  and  at  the  same  time  labor  has 
been  well  employed  and  capital  in  strong  demand. 

The  unusual  demand  upon  capital,  as  represented  by  commercial 
banks,  results  in  large  part  from  the  transition  process  everywhere 
manifest  of  seeking  to  convert  real  estate  into  personal  property. 
Real  properties,  heretofore  managed  by  individuals,  are  seeking 
incorporation  ;  individual  corporations  are  seeking  amalgamation  or 
consolidation  ;  farms  are  incorporated  and  several  farms  joined  in  one 
corporation  ;  realty  companies  and  building  construction  companies 
erect  and  own  buildings  of  various  character  in  many  of  our  large 
cities  and  towns.  This  tendency  towards  incorporating  or  combining 
real  property  is  everywhere  manifest,  in  many  instances  well  conceived 
and  highly  commendable,  and  in  many  others  the  underlying  hope  is 
to  sell  the  resulting  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  general  public  at  j)rices 
which  anticipate  all  accretion  in  value  for  many  years  to  come. 

One  effect  of  this  diversified,  and  sometimes  widely  diversified  own- 
ership, is  less  concentrated  oversight  and  less  efficient  management. 

I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  real  estate 
properties,  heretofore  financed  by  loans  from  mortgage  companies, 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  or  individuals,  by  this  transi- 
tion to  corporations  have  brought  into  existence  a  new  class  of 
securities,  very  large  in  volume.  Naturally  they  seek  a  market  in 
our  money  centres,  and  this  makes  a  demand  upon  commercial  banks. 
This  demand,  added  to  the  requirements  of  current  business,  has 
8ubje(!ted  the  personal  wealth  of  the  country  to  a  severe  strain — a  strain 
not   upon   our  currency,  but   upon  our   mobile  capital.     Until   this 
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transition  process  somewhat  abates,  a  very  strong  demand  upon 
personal  capital  must  continue  to  exist. 

One  cloud  hangs  over  the  business  situation — the  undetermined 
construction  of  our  corporation  laws.  The  most  law-abiding  manager 
cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  he  is  conforming  to  the  law  or  not. 
This  uncertainty  must  continue  until  suits  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court  are  decided. 

We  may  well  have  confidence  that  the  courts,  in  construing  the 
anti-trust  law,  whatever  their  decision  may  be,  will  point  a  way  out, 
by  means  of  which  corporations  can  prosecute  their  business  within 
the  law  and  free  from  molestation  and  interference.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  great  aggregations  of  capital  will  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  in  future,  as  they  now  do,  and 
as  great  aggregations  of  capital  do  in  the  other  commercial  nations. 

President  Taft  has  given  us  a  good  business  administration  and  no 
man  ever  ha<l  the  welfare  of  the  nation  more  at  heart.  [Applause.] 
He  has  an  excellent  record  to  his  credit  for  sup[)ressing  bad  practices  on 
the  part  of  corporations  and  compelling  restitution  where  wrong  has 
been  done.  The  prosecution  of  swindling  enterprises,  which  seek  their 
victims  through  the  mails,  is  worthy  the  highest  commendation.  It 
seems  to  me  the  law  ought  to  make  all  people,  who  circularize  or 
advertise  the  things  they  would  sell,  responsible  for  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  statements  made  in  such  circulars  or  advertisements, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people  relying  upon  such  state- 
ments to  invest  their  money  in  the  securities  oHered.  It  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  prove  a  concern  a  bucket-shop  or  a  downright 
swindle  before  the  restraining  influence  of  the  law  can  be  invoked. 
[Applause.] 

The  Presfdent. — The  next  toast  on  our  programme  is  **The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,"  and  will  be  responded  to  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  and  highly  honored  and  esteemed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  historian,  literatus,  and  publicist,  Henky 
Cabot  I^)I)Ge.  [Applause.]  (Srentlemen,  will  you  drink  to  the 
health  of  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.      [Applause.] 

ADDRESSOF  HONORABLE  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mk.  Pkrsident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  your  Secre- 
tary was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  to  what  toast  I  was  to  respond  he 
told  me  that  with  the  subject  of**  The  C'On<rress  of  the  United  States  " 
I  could  talk  about  anything.      With   that  liberal  commission  I  have 
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felt  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  speak  upon  a  topic  which  in  my  judgment 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  United  States  generally  and  especi- 
ally to  great  ports  like  those  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

Through  the  Port  of  New  York  passes  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 
I  believe,  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  immi- 
grants who  enter  the  country.  Boston  is  the  second  port,  although 
at  a  very  long  interval.  Therefore  to  these  cities  the  question  of  the 
condition  and  accessibility  of  their  harbors  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  whole 
country  of  which  they  are  the  gateways.  It  is  the  United  States 
which  provides,  as  everyone  knows,  for  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  it 
is  upon  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  that  we  depend  for 
their  improvement.  Those  appropriations  are  now  made  in  omnibus 
bills  which  carry  items  for  every  river  and  harbor  in  the  country. 
The  system  was  somewhat  improved  a  few  years  ago  by  enabling 
the  government  to  make  what  was  known  as  continuing  contracts  ; 
that  is,  a  contract  could  be  made  for  a  whole  project  and  the 
appropriations  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills.  This  stopped  one  important  source  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance but  the  main  evil  still  remained.  To  pass  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  all  sorts  of  projects,  great  and  small. 

As  an  experienced  Member  of  Congress  said  to  me  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  House,  the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  a  bill  that  is  sure  to  pass 
because  it  is  made  to  pass.  Now  a  bill  that  is  made  to  pass  is  apt  to 
be  very  defective  in  other  respects  not  connected  with  its  chief  pur- 
pose. The  result  of  the  present  system  of  appropriating  money  is 
that  all  improvements  are  delayed,  and  many  are  entered  upon  which 
are  not  essential  and  certainly  are  not  immediate.  It  is  an  extrava- 
gant waste  of  money  when  a  great  project  is  undertaken  anywhere 
not  to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  complete  it.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean  :  It  was  decided  many  years 
ago  to  make  a  harbor  of  refuge  at  Sandy  Bay  on  the  north  side  of 
Cape  Ann.  The  water  is  of  great  depth  and  when  complete  it  will 
make  one  of  the  finest  harbors  known  in  the  world.  The  work  con- 
sists exclusively  in  building  a  great  breakwater  across  the  mouth  of 
Sandy  Bay.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  piling  granite  blocks  in  there 
until  the  breakwater  is  completed.  The  whole  project,  as  I  recall  it, 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  between  four  and  five  millions.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  been  appropriating  SI 00.000  at  intervals  with 
the  result  that  we  have  constructed  part  of  the  breakwater,  which 
now  forms  a  large  artificial  reef,  and  at  the  pres(»nt  rate  another  twenty 
years  will  elapse  before  the  work  is  done.  Of  the  value  of  the  im- 
provement there  can  be  no  question.  Over  70,000  vessels  pass  that 
point  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  we  hnd  had  that  harbor  of  refuge 
in  the  great  storm  a  few  years  airo  the  Portland  steamer  which  was 
wrecked  with  the  loss  of  everybody  on  board  would  have  been  saved, 
and  yet  the  work  drags  on  and  nothing  more  wasteful  than  the  pre- 
sent method  of  buildins:  the  breakwater  could  he  imagined.  Either 
the  improvement  should  never  have  been  undertaken  or   the  mone\v 
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should  liave  been  appropriated  as  rapidly  as  it  could  bt»  used  to  con- 
struct the  breakwater.  It  is  this  piecciiieal  method  of  making  im- 
provoiujnts  whicli  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  present  system.  We 
should  take  up  the  projects  one  by  one  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, whether  of  harbors  or  waterways,  and  complete  them  and  then 
pass  to  the  others.  The  country  has  become  so  large,  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  has  grown  to  be  so 
enormous  and  are  so  necessary  and  so  valuable  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  better  system  than  this  of  passing  a  vast  bill  niade  up  of  a 
multiplicity  ol*  projects,  great  and  small,  important  and  unimportant, 
all  hung  together  to  make  the  bill  pass.  [Applause.]  Here  is  an 
improvement  where  relbrm  in  methods  would  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage not  only  in  the  way  of  economy  but  in  the  way  of  results.  In 
my  own  State  it  has  been  the  practice  up  to  two  years  ago  to  make 
appropriations  for  our  harbors  and  rivers  according  to  tiie  methods 
now  in  use  by  the  United  Stales.  Two  years  ago  on  the  reconjuicnda- 
tion  of  (iovernor  Drapkr,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  that  a  lump 
sum  should  be  appropriated  each  year  i'or  the  harbois  and  lands  and 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  to  determine 
where  the  money  should  be  exi)ended,  instead  ot  permitting  this 
de-ision  to  be  made  by  a  struggle  of  competing  points  to  get 
sometliing  for  each  locality  by  combinations  of  votes  in  theljegislature. 

In  this  way  the  money  is  expended  economically  and  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  State.  I  beh'eve  the  same  system  ought  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Tnilcd  States,  or  something  similar  to  it.  The 
expenditure  of  millions  on  our  harbors  and  waterways  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  chances  of  a  struggle  in  Congress  to  get  something  for 
every  locality  but  either  a  board  of  engineers  should  have  tlie  power 
to  exjx'ud  a  ireneral  appropriation,  or  Congress  should  appropriate 
according  to  their  recommendation.  The  same  principle  ought  to  be 
introduced  in  regard  to  our  public  buildings  bills,  which  again  are 
bills  whicli  are  ma'le  to  pass  and  without  reference  to  needs  and  re- 
quirements or  any  consideration  of  what  should  be  dealt  with  first. 
The  most  important  buildings  at  the  most  important  points  should 
have  the  right  of  way.  just  as  the  harbors  and  rivers  which  are  most 
important  to  the  business  of  the  whole  country  should  have  the  right 
of  wav,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations.  I  think  this  ques- 
tion of  the  methods  of  appropriating  nioney  for  rivers  ai  d  harbors 
and  for  public  buildings  is  one  which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
all  the  great  business  organizations  of  the  country,  because  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  business  that  rivers  and  harbors  are  im- 
proved and  public  buildings  built.  We  should  get  both  more  rapidly 
and  more  satisfactorily  if  the  methods  could  be  changed  and  to  secure 
any  proper  change  I  think  our  great  business  organizations  like  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  devote  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
[Applause.] 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  government  methods  of  handling  government 
business.     The  country  has  expanded  but  the  methods  of  appropria- 
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tions  and  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  have  remained  un- 
changed. A  system  which  worked  very  well  for  the  Ignited  States 
half  a  century  ago  is  outworn  and  injurious  to-day.  We  must  adapt 
our  methods  to  modern  conditions.  Every  great  husiness  has  done 
tbat  and  is  doing  it  from  hour  to  hour  but  government  methods 
remained  fixed  in  the  old  form  and  we  neglect  to  accomodate  them  to 
the  new  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  the  same  with  our  systems  of 
accounting  and  of  doing  business  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
government.  They  are  too  often  cumbrous  and  clumsy  and  all  these 
old  methods  lead  to  waste  and  to  interminable  delays,  which  are 
another  form  of  waste.  We  have  gone  on  heedlessly  in  this  country 
of  apparently  unlimited  wealth  and  resources  and  have  been  wasteful 
in  the  extreme.  The  point  has  l)een  reached  when  reckless  waste 
must  be  8toppt»d  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  We  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  our  rivals  in  trade  and  commerce  unless  we 
exercise  a  greater  economy  not  merely  in  our  resources  but  in  our 
ways  of  doing  government  business  In  private  business  we  have 
been  enabled  to  compete  with  and  in  many  instances  to  surpass  the 
world,  by  our  superior  organization,  our  economy  of  production,  and 
our  ability  in  standardizing,  but  we  have  allowed  our  government 
methods — and  the  government  is  one  of  the  largest  spenders  of  money 
in  the  world — to  remain  unchanged.  1  think  that  in  this  direction 
there  is  a  great  field  for  a  most  important  reform  and  I  have  ventured 
to  bring  it  to  your  attention  for  to  the  Chambers  of  C  ommerce  of  the 
United  States  we  must  go  for  the  best  and  most  intelligent  support  of 
reforms  of  this  nature.  We  are  proud  of  our  history,  proud  of  our 
great  achievements  in  many  fields,  but  we  have  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  those  details  of  administration  and  expenditure  which  other 
countries  do  not  neglect.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
and  of  all  the  people  that  we  should  not  only  spend  liberally  for  the 
great  projects  which  the  government  alone  can  undertake  but  that  we 
should  make  that  expenditure  wisely  and  economically  with  the 
thought  not  only  of  our  own  advantage  but  of  that  of  the  generations 
yet  unborn.      [Loud  applause.] 

The  Prksident. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is  **The  State  of 
New  York,"  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  on  this 
occasion  to  respond  to  that  toast  our  Chief  Magistrate,  Governor 
White,  who  although  a  young  man,  has  achieved  fame  and  won 
golden  opinions  in  his  many  years  of  public  service.  He  was  a  part  of 
the  HunHEs  administration,  and  when  (lovernor  Hitchks  became  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  White  became  our  Chief 
Magistrate.  By  personal  experience  he  is  entirely  familiar  with  (  ur 
governmental  machinery;  as  a  student,  he  is  familiar  with  the 
conditions  past  and  present ;  and  as  a  statesman,  he  is  most  com- 
petent to  speak  for  our  needs,  both  present  and  future.  Gentlemen, 
let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor. 
[Applause.] 
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ADDRESS  OF   HONORABLE    HORACE   WHITE,   GOVERNOR   OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  inspiring  occasion 
is  worthy  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  iinancial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  ^ew  World.  It  is  an  opportunity  1  genuinely 
prize  to  know  a  body  of  citizens  who  fittingly  represent  the  energy, 
thrift,  enterprise,  character  and  progress  ot  this  commonwealth.  Jt 
does  one  good  to  meet  men  who  have  won  just  iame  by  their  construc- 
tive power  and  achievements.  Notwithstanding  some  uniortunate 
conditions  and  ominous  tendencies,  still  1  share  the  belief  that  we 
may  have  faith  in  the  common  sense,  sound  judgment  and  patriotism 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  In  these  days  success  is  measured 
by  new  and  higher  standards.  Business  and  political  intejirity, 
morality,  education,  benevolence,  material  wealth,  all  that  tei.ds  to 
create  a  better  and  broader  civilization,  have  advanced  with  steady 
strides  in  the  State  of  Kew  York. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  the  practical  business  of  State  government 
shall  receive  close  scrutiny  and  general  attention.  Too  iuqutiitly  it 
is  the  case  that  an  artificial  distinction  is  drawn  between  public  ques- 
tions, distinguishing  one  set  as  particularly  important,  and  ticatirg 
the  remainder  as  if  they  possessed  little  real  significance.  What  are 
called  business  questions  have  been  sometimes  neglected,  as  being  of 
inferior  value  to  good  citizens.  1  do  not  recognize  this  distinction. 
The  questions  which  relate  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  to  its 
agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  manufacturing  industries,  and  to  the 
administration  of  enterprises  in  which  the  State  government  engages 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  production,  yield  to  none  in  in.por- 
tance  and  have  a  profound  moral  side.  They  touch  all  other  interests 
vitally,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them  by  an  arbitrary  line.  If 
public  money  is  wasted,  if  public  works  are  carried  on  in  a  blind, 
haphazard  fashion,  in  neglect  of  scientific  and  business  principles,  if 
a  rigid  system  of  supervision  is  not  maintained  over  public  employ- 
ment and  expenditure,  is  there  a  legitimate  interest  of  the  State 
government  and  the  people  which  does  not  suffer  in  consequence?  If 
we  engao^e  in  vast  undertakings  without  calculating  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  them  and  without  determining  the  sources  of  the  revenue 
required  for  their  completion,  sooner  or  later  we  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  our  hardihood.  Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  a 
certain  class  of  interests  are  endowed  wilh  a  peculiar  value  and 
dignity.  The  idea  is  encouraged  that  a  taxpayer  should  wake  up 
and  stir  himself  when  it  is  proposed  to  reform  so-called  ethical  and 
political  conditions,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  earnest,  sustained  eflrrt  is 
made  to  rouse  the  taxpayer  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  a  very  serious 
thinir  if  he  is  indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  public  money  is 
spent  and  public  works  are  cotnliictod.  All  these  questions  and  in- 
terests have  a  due  claim  upon  the  citizen's  attention,  but  none  sho\ild 
have  an   exclusive  claim.     Other  matters  of  government  press  their 
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demaods  upon  him,  other  problems  call  for  solution,  even  if  thej  are 
not  as  apt  to  lead  to  pjiitical  preferment  No  doubt,  these  favored 
issues  are  superficially  more  attractive  than  finance,  revenue,  taxa- 
tion, canal  construction  and  the  like,  and  lend  themselves  more  easily 
to  purposes  of  agitation.  But  the  problems  of  financial  legislation 
and  business  administration  are  great  permanent  interests,  requiring 
patience  and  mental  power  for  their  solution,  and  appealing  in  equal 
degree  to  conscientious  judgment.     [Applause.] 

The  State  of  New  York  is  a  business  corporation  of  immense  pro- 
portions. Its  credit  is  strong  and  is  based  upon  a  firm  and  durable 
foundation.  The  obligations  of  the  State  are  amply  protected  by  a 
sinking  fund  which  equals  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  debt.  The 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  aggregated 
$61,000,000.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  exclusive  of 
canal  and  highway  improvements,  and  sinking  fund  contributions, 
reached  the  sum  of  $37,000,000,  while  we  received  in  revenue 
about  $37,000,000.  But  these  facts  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue,  it  was  necessary 
for  Governor  Hughes  to  veto  a  large  number  of  appropriations, 
some  of  which  were  admittedly  worthy  and  in  the  public  interest 
As  he  said  in  a  memorandum  dated  June  18,  1910,  "While 
it  is  desirable  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  possible,  we  cannot  go 
faster  than  our  income  will  permit"  In  the  Governor's  message, 
dated  June  20,  1910,  he  used  these  words:  "  The  demands  upon 
administration  are  continually  increasing.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  expectation  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  f>ermit 
any  substantial  reduction  of  our  activities."  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  estimated  revenue,  and  of  the  estimated  desirable  expenditures 
for  the  coming  year,  makes  it  plain  that  the  incoming  administration 
will  require  more  money  and  will  confront  no  more  serious  or  compli- 
cated problem  than  that  of  adequately  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  What  plan  of  taxation  shall  be  devised  ?  Shall  we  return  to 
direct  taxation,  or  shall  a  new  system  of  raising  money  be  adopted? 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  mistake  to  depart  from  the  practice  of 
exercising  our  lawful  power  to  raise  the  money  required  for  sinking 
fund  purposes  by  direct  taxation.  This  issue  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Its  determination  deserves  wide  public  attention  and  the  heft  thought 
and  judgment  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor.      [Applause.] 

New  York  is  engaged  in  several  great  enterprises.  The  barge 
canal  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  involving  an  estimated 
initial  cost  of  $101,000,000.  There  is  at  stake  not  alone  the  money, 
but  more  vital  still,  the  issue  as  to  whetlier  the  State  can  carry  this 
work  expeditiously,  economically  and  skillfully  to  a  successful  comple- 
tion. I  have  studied  this  question  and  have  some  knowled<re  of 
the  subject.  It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  tliat  I  feel  grave  concern 
about  the  outcome.  AVe  are  fortunate  in  having  an  honest,  competent 
State  Engineer,  an  excellent  Advisory  Board,  and  a  stronjr.  efficient 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  And  yet  I  believe  the  work  is 
progressing   in  a   far   from    satisfactory   way.     Some   contracts   are 
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dragging,  souie  parts  of  the  work  have  not  been  well  done.  You 
may  well  ask,  why  is  this  so?  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  serious  division  of  responsibility  and  power.  The  statutes 
fail  to  provide  a  commander  for  this  mighty  project.  The  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enact  suitable 
legislation  to  the  end  that  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  may  be 
clearly  and  fully  placed. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  review  at  length 
the  many  activities  and  the  vast  and  costly  enterprises  in  which  the 
State  is  engaged.  But  you  will  recall  the  highway  development  for 
which  we  are  already  committed  to  a  $50,000,000  expenditure,  the 
new  education  building,  which  calls  for  about  $5,000,000,  the  two 
new  prisons  at  Cbmstock  and  Wingdale,  which  will  require  appropria- 
tions of  about  $4,000,000,  the  institution  at  Letchworth  Village,  for 
which  the  estimate  is  82,500,000,  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  at 
Yorktown,  for  which  provision  must  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
$2,000,000,  the  completion  of  the  State  Fair  buildings,  which  will 
require  over  $1,000,000,  the  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown 
Heights,  the  cost  of  which  will  approximate  $1,000,000,  the  new 
normal  schools  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  which  will  need  about  $400,000 
each,  the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  University,  which  will 
ultimately  require  about  $1,000,000,  while  prospective  agricultural 
schools,  experiment  stations,  armories,  rifle  ranges,  forest  lands,  parks 
and  reservations,  laboratories  and  other  state  institutions  will  need 
each  year  larger  appropriations,  for  each  year  the  demand  becomes 
more  reasonable  and  insistent. 

A  contemplation  of  these  necessary  outlays,  with  the  expense 
attached  to  all  the  other  branches  and  departments  of  State  govern- 
ment, excites  serious  concern  for  their  future  axl ministration  and  for 
the  financial  problems  which  our  development  involves.  We  have 
reached  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  State  when  all  questions  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  business  management  of  the  government,  to  the 
end  that  the  incoming  administration,  the  civic  organizations,  the 
press  and  the  people  may  focus  attention  upon,  and  endeavor  to  solve 
calmly  and  wisely,  these  vital,  complicated  problems. 

In  the  presence  of  men  like  those  before  me,  who  have  long  been 
devoted  to  the  causis  of  advancing  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our 
commonwealth,  it  is  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  greatness  or  the  pro- 
gress of  New  York.  The  subject,  in  its  many  phases,  is  familiar  to 
you  all.  Yet  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  splendid  charac- 
ter of  our  attainments  and  draw  inspiration  from  the  survey.  Our 
State  was  predestined  to  greatness  by  its  geographical  situation  and 
its  natural  advantages  for  commerce  and  production  ;  predestined  by 
the  existence  of  the  Great  Lakes  along  its  western  and  northern 
border  and  the  unrivaled  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river  ; 
predestined  by  the  multitude  of  its  streams  and  lakes,  facilitating 
navigation  and  insuring  water  power;  predestined  by  the  variety  and 
richness  of  its  soil,  whose  capacity  for  the  uses  of  husbandry  and  the 
support  of  a  vast  population  has  by  no   means  been  thoroughly  tried 
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out;  predestined  by  forest  and  cataract,  mountain  and  valley,  by 
scenery  whose  cliarm  ascends  from  the  quietly  picturesque  to  the 
wildly  magnificent.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  even  the  character 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  JSew  York  contained  a 
prophecy  of  greatness.  Dutch,  French,  English,  German,  Irish  and 
Scotch,  those  men  who  were  the  pioneers  of  New  York,  who  cleared 
the  farms,  built  the  towns,  and  established  the  first  business  houses 
in  this  State,  were  the  forerunners  of  that  cosmopolitan  population 
which  our  cities  have  gatliered  to  themselves,  and  from  the  fusion  of 
whose  elements  the  Americanism  of  the  future  will  be  developed. 
fApplause.] 

If  we  but  enlarge  our  hope  and  imagination  to  a  degree  proportio- 
nate to  the  grpwth  which  New  York  has  already  realized,  we  shall  be 
amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  picture.  Who  will  attempt  to  estimate 
the  number  of  people  that  will  be  embraced  by  the  corporate  limits 
of  Greater  New  York  in  the  year  2000,  or  the  mightier  mass  of 
humanity  which  will  be  gathered  within  its  adjacent  territory?  Who 
will  set  limits  to  the  business  transactions,  the  intellectual,  educa- 
tional and  artistic  activities  of  which  the  metropolis  of  America  is  to 
be  the  teeming  center  ?  The  day  is  not  very  distant  when  New  York 
will  be  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  first  in  population  and  commercial 
enterprise,  first,  I  trust,  in  science,  literature  and  art.      [Applause.] 

But  the  promise  of  future  greatness  is  not  to  our  metropolis  alone. 
What  we  call  "the  interior**,  with  its  growing  cities  and  towns,  each 
responding  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  territory,  also  hears  the  invi- 
tation and  answers  to  the  call.  The  city  must  ever  draw  from  the 
country  the  material  on  which  it  exercises  its  productive  energy  ;  and 
must  ever  give  back  this  tribute,  wrought  into  the  various  products 
whicli  sustain  the  bodily  and  spiritual  life  of  man.  Now  that  agri- 
culture is  becoming  a  universal  interest,  and  agricultural  education 
is  about  to  be  placed  on  a  broad,  durable  basis,  we  are  justi6ed  in 
cherishing  high  expectations  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
rural  population.  City  and  country  have  a  common  interest;  any 
attempt  to  array  them  in  jealousy  must  be  promptly  put  down.  They 
are  alike  essential  to  the  greatness  of  the  State.     [Loud  applause.] 


The  President. — The  next  toast  on  our  programme  is  "  The 
City  of  New  York."  We  have  with  us  here  this  evening  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  our  city.  [Great  and  long  continued  applause.] 
Mayor  Gaynor,  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  the  office 
which  you  hold,  you  have  not  only  commanded  our  approval  as  busi- 
ness men  but  have  won  our  admiration.  [Great  applause.]  Our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  went  out  to  you  in  your  recent  misfortune  and 
sufi^ering ;  and  we  congratulate  you  on  your  substantial  restoration  to 
health,  although  we  know  that  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  still  impairs 
your  speech.  In  the  resumption  of  your  duties,  we  pledge  to  you 
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uostinted  support  in  the  great  labor  of  giving  to  this  great  city  good 
and  efficient  government.      [Great  applause.] 

It  was  with  extreme  delicacy  that  we  approached  the  subject  of 
asking  you  to  respond  to  a  toast  this  evening  lest  we  should  be  asking 
more  than  your  strength  should  bear  ;  we  can  at  least  give  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  drinking  to  your  complete  restoration  to  health, 
long  life  and  happiness.      [Great  applause.] 

Gentlemen:  The  Mayor  is  unable  to  address  an  audience  such  as 
this,  and  therefore  at  his  request  his  address  will  be  read  by 
Secretary  Prait.     [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF   HONORABLE    WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR,   MAYOR   OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  ov  Commerce:  I  had  the  good 
fortune  soon  after  I  became  Mayor  to  address  you  in  your  own  hall 
at  your  invitation,  and  thus  became  associated  with  you  in  working 
for  good  government  of  this  City.  Your  intelligent  co-operation  is 
most  welcome  to  the  present  city  administration.  It  is  now  about  to 
come  to  a  decision  in  respect  of  one  of  the  largest  matters  that  ever 
confronted  government  anywhere.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  subways. 
Many  persons  are  writing  to  me  requesting  me,  and  "calling  upon 
me,"  and  "demanding"  of  me,  as  if  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  I 
decide  in  favor  of  this  or  that  route,  and  asking  on  which  side  or  where 
I  stand.  They  seem  to  be  as  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  facts  as  are 
the  sensational  newspapers  which  are  instigating  them.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  They  do  not  even  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  City 
officials  who  have  the  case  in  charge  not  to  make  up  their  minds  until 
they  have  given  the  public  hearings  required  by  law  for  their  enlighten- 
ment. They  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  City's  credit  is  available  for 
the  building  of  subways.  They  have  never  got  down  on  the  floor  and 
pored  over  the  maps  of  the  different  routes  to  see  which  is  best.  In 
fine,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  facts  upon  which  an  intelligent 
conclusion  must  be  reached,  and  yet  assume  to  say  how  the  matter 
must  be  decided.  I  have  not  come  to  a  decision  yet,  and  shall  not 
until  I  hear  the  case,  as  is  my  official  duty.  The  case  that  confronts 
us  is  this :  The  City  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  credit  or  money  to 
put  into  subways.  The  question,  therefore,  is  into  what  routes  it 
should  be  put  so  as  to  give  the  people  of  the  city  the  largest  result. 
Let  me  add  that  there  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  need  of 
$50,000,000  or  more  to  do  certain  necessary  public  works  other  than 
subways.  This  enters  into  the  question  of  how  much  we  have  available 
for  subways.  It  is  the  intellisrent  public  sentiment  which  is  expressed 
by  such  men  as  compose  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  to  instruct 
the  City  officials  and  determine  what  they  shall  do.  We  do  not 
intend  to  pay  the  sliglUest  heed  to  clamor,  however  or  wherever 
expressed.      [Great  applause.] 
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The  President. — Gentlemen,  our  next  toast  is  "The  Growth  of 
American  Prestige;"  and,  certainly,  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
respond  to  the  same  than  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen.  Ambassador 
Oscar  8.  Straus.     [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Straus  held  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  last 
administration,  and  has,  at  three  different  periods,  been  our  diplomatic 
representative  to  Turkey.  On  the  last  two  occasions,  his  service 
called  for  consummate  ability  and  trained  experience  in  order  to  meet 
and  successfully  cope  with  the  delicate  and  complicated  situations 
presented,  and  our  pleasant  relations  with  Turkey  are  the  best 
testimonial  to  his  efficiency  in  office. 

If  Dame  Rumor  may  be  relied  upon,  he  prefers  New  York  to 
Constantinople,  and  we  may,  in  the  near  future,  be  able  to  greet  him 
as  fellow  resident  as  well  as  fellow  citizen.  Gentlemen,  let  us  drink 
to  the  health  of  Ambassador  Strais.      [Great  applause.] 

ADDRESS    OF    HONORABLE    OSCAR    S.  STRAUS,    UNITED    STATES 
AMBASSADOR  TO  TURKEY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  For  the  past  hundred  years 
we  have  been  conscious  of  our  growth  and  greatness,  the  American 
eagle  even  while  yet  a  fledgling  spread  wide  its  wings,  soared  high 
and  was  never  a  silent  bird,  yet  abroad  we  were  regarded  as  a  neglig- 
able  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  as  a  country  not  only  possess- 
ing magnificent  distances  but  magnificently  distant. 

Formerly  a  European  diplomat  when  he  was  transferred  from  some 
minor  post  to  Washington  regarded  it  not  as  a  promotion,  but  as  an 
undesirable  service  which  would  count  double  in  his  future  career. 
Young  Secretaries,  sometimes  of  good  families  but  more  frequently 
of  d.5pleted  fortunes,  were  sent  here  not  because  of  their  possessing 
8p9cial  ability,  but  for  their  prepossessing  amiability  to  capture  Uncle 
Sam's  charming  daughters  with  their  attractive  dots,  and  1  must  say 
the  American  wives  usually  succeeded,  except  when  the  possibilities 
were  not  too  hopeless,  in  awakening  ambition  in  their  foreign  hus- 
bands, and  as  most  adaptable  and  intelligent  helpmates,  made  of 
them  useful,  and  often  distinguished  diplomatic  officials. 

It  is  a  strange  historical  coincidence  that  the  two  great  English 
speaking  nations  came  out  as  it  were  from  their  isolation  and  devel- 
oped into  great  world  powers  following,  if  not  growing  out  of  a 
war  with  the  same  nation.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588  gave  to  England  international  independence,  and  made  her 
mistress  of  the  sea,  while  our  war  with  Spain,  followed  by  the  peace- 
ful and  triumphal  procession  of  our  warsliips  around  the  globe  raised 
the  United  States  to  a  great  world  power,  and  acliieved  for  us  an 
international  respect  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  but 
throughout  the  habitable  world.     Let  me  give  you  a  quaint  illus- 
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tratioD  of  this,  a  little  incident  that  happened  to  nie  at  the  Suhlinie 
Porte.  Twelve  years  ago  during  njy  former  mission  to  Turkey  they 
had  at  the  Porte  as  attendants  several  deaf  mutes  who  by  gestures  had 
a  way  of  describing  the  diplomatic  representative*  of  the  several 
countries.  At  that  time  they  described  me  by  holding  up  their  palms 
and  blowing  upon  them,  indicating  1  had  been  wafted  from  a  country 
far,  far  away.  This  time,  however,  I  was  told  they  described  me  by 
swinging  their  arms  around  a  circle  to  indicate  I  represented  the 
great  World  power. 

Our  country  from  the  beginning  has  been  represented  by  many 
capable  accredited  officials  in  the  leading  capitals  of  the  world,  yet 
the  men  who  have  done  most  to  advance  American  prestige  were  two 
unaccredited  private  citizens,  the  one  the  iiero  of  our  <'ivil  War  who 
sheathed  his  sword  with  the  message  to  our  people:  **  Let  us  have 
peace" — (Jeneral  (Jrant.  [Applause.]  The  other,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  [applause]  the  ciiampioti  of  the  justified  grievances  of 
the  masses,  who  aroused  the  conscience  of  our  people  and  won  the 
admiration  of  monarch  and  peasant,  from  Khartoom  to  Christiania, 
for  American  ideas  and  practical  idcaliMu.  **  Americanism,"  said 
he,  '*is  a  question  of  spirit  convictions  and  purpose,  not  of  creed  or 
birthplace." 

We  are  a  commercial  nation  but  not  a  commercialized  people  ;  we 
love  the  almighty  dollar,  but  love  the  Almighty  more.  Conunerce 
is  based  on  mutuality  and  reciprocity.  It  wages  its  contest  not 
against  the  people  but  against  the  silent  forces  of  nature,  to  put  to 
the  uses  of  man  the  richest  products  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  to 
raise  the  comforts  and  standards  of  life  and  living.  Our  diplomacy 
is  directed  towards  securing  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  an  open  door  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  that  spirit  we  have  been  foremost 
among  nations  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  the  most  important  in- 
national  differences.  [Applause.]  We  were  the  first  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  International  Tribunal  at  tha  Hai^iie,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Great  Britain  have  submitted  to  it  the  gravest  and  most 
difficult  questions  for  solution  that  have  ever  been  presented  for  in- 
ternational arbitral  justice — the  Alabama  claims,  and  the  long  pend- 
ing and  often  threatening  Fishery  disputes. 

"  No  greater  calamity,"  said  Lfxky,  "  can  befall  a  nation  than  to 
cut  itself  off  from  all  historical  connection  with  its  own  past,  as 
France  did  during  the  Revolution,"  except  I  would  add,  it  be  a  blind 
disregard  for  the  welfare  and  opportunities  of  those  who  come  after 
us.  To  this  destructive  spirit  of  indulgence  and  suicidal  disregard  for 
the  future,  is  due  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  fall  of  the  mighty 
empires  of  the  Eastern  World,  whose  buried  columns,  devastated 
forests,  and  exhausted  lands  yet  remain  as  the  silent  but  warning 
witnesses  to  the  selfishness  of  man  and  the  folly  of  nations.  Bis- 
marck said  the  logic  of  history  is  as  exacting  as  Prussia's  account- 
ing office.  To  profit  by  that  logic,  and  to  instruct  and  arouse  public 
conscience,  to  guard  the  nation's  natural  resources  from  waste  and 
exhaustion    formed   the  philosophical  basis  of  the  policies  of  the   last 
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ad  in  in  ist  ration  and  of  the  constructive  statesmanship  of  President 
Taft.      [Applause.] 

When  great  wealth  is  allied  to  great  souls  it  is  a  blessing,  but 
soulless  wealth  is  an  evil  in  itself  and  a  menace  to  our  future  as  a 
nation.  The  death  knell  of  our  grandeur  and  prestige  will  sound 
when  we  permit  the  men  who  control  millions  to  reach  out  for  more 
millions  through  political  power,  or  when  we  permit  men  who  wield 
political  power  to  debauch  it,  to  reach  out  for  millions.  No  form  of 
government  can  endure  when  the  instruments  through  which  it  works 
are  corrupt.  We  are  blessed  in  the  fact  that  in  no  country  does 
private  munificence  .make  so  large  a  contribution  to  benevolence  and 
public  uses  as  with  us,  and  in  no  country  does  humanitarian  idealism 
make  a  deeper  impression  upon  national  character.  Last  year  when 
your  distinguished  member  John  S.  Kennedy  died,  and  when  his 
will  was  made  public  with  its  benefactions  reaching  from  the  Golden 
Gate  oF  the  Pacific  to  the  Golden  Horn  of  the  Bosphorus,  one  of  the 
leading  European  papers  stated,  that  the  Americans  had  found  a 
remedy  for  their  swollen  fortunes,  and  that  remedy  was  in  swollen 
benefactions. 

The  unit  of  our  Democracy  is  the  individual,  and  its  basis  is  trust 
in  the  people.  The  distinguishing  feature  between  our  political, 
economical,  and  social  fabric,  and  the  European  systems,  is  that  under 
our  system  all  the  people  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  individual  liberty,  material  welfare,  and  social  equality,  and 
80  long  as  these  are  preserved — and  to  preserve  them  we  must  guard 
them  not  only  from  above,  but  with  no  less  determination  and  jealousy 
from  below — they  will  continue  to  insure  our  stability  and  happiness 
and  be  a  gain  to  the  world  and  to  civilization.  So  long  as  our  idle 
rich  drift  abroad  and  the  honest  laborer  comes  to  us,  America  will 
grow  in  power  and  prestige,  but  when  the  tide  reverses  it  will  mark 
decay.      [Applause.] 

With  a  nation  as  with  the  man,  without  ideals  he  may  maintain 
the  present  but  he  can  not  help  in  moulding  the  future.  Our  ideals 
were  less  recognized  and  lacked  impressiveness  so  long  as  we  remain- 
ed isolated  and  distant,  but  as  we  are  coming  year  by  year  in  closer 
touch  with  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
stand  forth  as  a  strong  and  righteous  people  for  a  square  deal  not 
only  in  our  home  affairs,  but  also  in  our  international  relations,  we 
will  march  forward  in  fulfilment  of  Sumner's  prophecy:  "The 
national  example  will  be  more  puissant  than  army  or  navy  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world."  Yet  so  long  as  the  world  conditions  and  in- 
ternational relations  are  far  from  ideal,  notwithstanding  the  i)rogress 
that  has  been  made,  we  must  have  an  adequate  navy  that  will  com- 
mand r^pect  for  its  size  and  efficiency,  but  the  Union  Jack  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  advance  our  prestige  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
merchant  marine.  No  more  patriotic  cause  appeals  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  nation  than  to  enlighten  our  legislators,  so 
that  they  will  understand  that  we  can  never  win  and  retain  our 
share  in  the  markets  of  the  world  so  long   as  we  chain  our  merchant 
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flag  to  our  coasts  and  restrain  American-owned  ships  from  carrying 
our  products  to  distant  shores.  Our  present  laws  in  iheir  effect  pro- 
mote the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  other  nations  and  discriminate 
against  our  merchants  and  our  flag.  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  be- 
cause I  am  I  believe  in  protecting  not  alone  our  domestic,  but  equally 
our  foreign  trade,  and  that  trade  will  never  attain  its  legitimate  pro- 
portions, until  we  shap  our  laws  so  that  American  ships — by  which 
I  mean  ships  owned  by  Americans  and  sailing  under  our  flag — can  carry 
American  products  over  every  sea  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
If  this  cannot  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way,  then  let  us  annually 
devote  one-half  the  cost  of  a  man-of-war  as  a  postal  subsidy  to  the 
building  up  of  our  merchant  marine,  which  sum  will  come  back  to  us 
ten-fold  in  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  growth  of 
American  intercourse  and  prestige  throughout  the  world.  [Great 
applause.] 

The  Pkksident. — The  next  toast  is  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  transportation  facilities  of  New  York.  We  have  witnessed  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  tubes  that  has  brought  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway — one  of  the  greatest  and  best  managed  corporations  in  the 
world — under  the  North  River,  into  the  heart  of  our  City,  under  the 
E4i8t  River  and  into  Long  Island.  We  have  witnessed  the  erection 
of  a  vast  terminal  building,  which  for  convenience  of  use  and  grandeur 
of  proportions  has  no  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world.  Its  classic 
beauty  is  ornamental  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  an  inspiring  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  architecture  of  other  similar  buildings. 
This  great  enterprise,  gentlemen  was  conceived  by  that  giant  among 
business  men,  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  and  his  then  coadjutor 
and  present  successor,  Jamios  McC'Rea.  [Applause.]  Thia  vast 
enterprise,  taking  over  six  years  to  consummate  and  costing  over 
$125,000,000,  comes  to  the  City  of  New  York  without  the  expense  of 
a  single  dollar,  and  all  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  has  asked  or 
will  ask  is  fair  treatment  at  our  hands ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  it  receives  such  treatment.  [Applause.] 
President  McC'rea,  we  appreciate  all  that  you  and  the  great  corpora- 
tion over  which  you  preside  have  done  for  this  city,  and  we  wish  to 
make  public  acknowledgment  of  the  same.  Gentlemen,  as  devotees  of 
commerce,  we  can  unite  with  enthusiasm  in  drinking  to  the  health  of 
President  McCrea,  Vice-President  Rea,  and  the  success  of  this  great 
enterprise.      [Great  applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  MCCREA,   ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce:— On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  I  beg  to 
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express  my  appreciation  of*  the  invitation  extended  to  myself  and  Mr. 
Rea  to  be  among  your  guests  on  this  occasion.  The  completion  and 
operation  of  our  tunnel  railroad  and  station  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
City  has  made  our  System,  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  hereto 
fore,  a  corporation  of  the  State,  and  more  intimately  associated  in  the 
future  development  of  the  State  and  the  City.  We  fully  appreciate 
that  our  railroad  entered  this  City  by  the  good  will  of  the  community 
and  the  help  of  its  enterprising  citizens,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  project  of  this  character 
could  be  successfully  carried  out  without  that  mutual  co-operation 
which  I  gratefully  acknowledge  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  eight 
years  since  the  franchise  was  sought  and  the  work  undertaken  by 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Cassatt.  Perhaps  in  no  other  City  could  so 
extensive  a  work  have  been  completed  with  so  little  opposition,  and 
so  much  genuine  encouragement  from  the  former  Board  of  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  their  successor,  the  present 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  the  City  authorities. 

We  have  tried  to  deserve,  and  intend  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
retain  these  friendly  relations,  and  to  aid  in  solving  one  of  the 
greatest  diificulties  in  the  administration  of  a  City  so  large  as  this, — 
namely,  the  prompt,  comfortable  and  safe  transportation  of  its  citizens 
to  and  from  other  States  and  the  encouragement  of  the  residents  of 
other  States  to  come  here  for  business  and  recreational  purposes.  By 
careful  planning  and  large  expenditure,  our  company  has  made  every 
provision  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  a  railroad 
station  and  transportation  system  worthy  of  the  great  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Pennsylvania  System,  and  to  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  terminals  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere.  In  extending  the 
Pennsylvania  System  into  this  City,  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
in  its  design,  construction,  and  operation,  to  avoid  all  features  that 
would  be  objectionable  to  the  City,  arid,  as  far  as  possible,  add  to  its 
architectural  beauty,  and  supplement,  rather  than  impede,  the 
subways  and  other  rapid  transit  lines  which  can  be  constructed  over 
it  at  all  streets  or  avenues.  Further,  the  facilities  east  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  to  I^ng  Island  have  been  doubled,  especially  to 
the  end  that  our  sliare  of  the  responsibility  in  the  transportation 
problem  of  this  City  and  the  surrounding  territory  might  be 
satisfactorily  met.  Now  having  done  all  this,  there  is  one  feature 
required  to  make  our  station  and  railroad  a  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  traveler — it  is  without  adequate  or  convenient  up-and- 
down-town  rapid  transit  facilities.  I  mention  this  in  no  spirit  of 
unfriendly  criticism  of  any  individual  or  public  body,  for  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  place  for  it;  but  if  I  confined  my  remarks  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  tunnel,  railroad,  and  station,  conceived  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  trunk  line  system,  but  so  designed  as  not  to  interfere  with,  but  to 
feed,  your  rapid  transit  lines,  existing  and  prospective,  without 
pointing  out  its  notable  defect,  I  would  •  be  unfaithful  to  my  trust  as 
executive  of  the  railroad  system  and  your  partner  in  the  further 
success   of  this   great   City.     If,    in    view   of    the   heavy    franchise 
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payments  and  tax  obligations  which  we  pay,  and  the  years  spent  in 
carrying  out  at  vast  expenditure  this  difficult  work,  which  has  added 
80  much  to  the  real  estate  and  taxable  values  of  the  City,  and 
physically  united  it  to  Long  Island  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  1 
did  not  mention  the  pressing  needs  of  the  west  side  of  the  City,  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  station,  serving  three  of  your  populous  Boroughs, 
for  a  subway  on  Seventh  or  Eighth  Avenues  t^  reach  the  present 
subway  and  extend  to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  up  the  east  side 
above  Forty-Second  Street  to  the  Bronx,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my 
duty  to  this  public  gathering  of  New  York's  representative  business 
men.  The  Chamber  of  Ck)mmerce,  and  other  public  bodies  and  men  of 
affairs,  have  performed  praiseworthy  services  in  studying  this  great 
transportation  problem,  and  placed  the  City  under  a  lasting  obligHr 
tion  for  their  devotion  to  the  public  interests ;  and  relying  solely 
upon  this  spirit  of  intelligent  progressiveness,  we  feel  that  by  friendly 
and  effective  co-operation  witli  the  proper  authorities,  they  can  and  will 
see  that  this  imperative  public  necessity  is  promptly  provided.  After 
extended  consideration  for  many  years,  and  from  our  own  practical 
experience,  and  consultation  with  those  who  are  able  to  judge,  we  are 
convinced  that  such  a  subway  will  fully  justify  the  expenditure,  and 
that  it  is  conceived  in  the  public  interest  in  the  truest  sense,  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  I  would  not  expect  or  appeal  for  your  assistance.  It 
is  the  policy  of  our  company  to  serve  and  add  to  the  success  of  every 
community  we  reach,  and  we  are  now  permanently  associated  with 
you  and  the  authorities  in  upholding  this  City's  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion for  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  field  of  commerce,  and  trust  that 
the  alliance  will  produce  permanent  satisfaction.      [Ix)ud  applause.] 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  our  valedictorian  is  St.  Clair 
M(  Kelway.  His  toast  is  "  Prayer  and  Politics.'*  [Applause.]  I 
do  not  know  what  he  will  say,  but  I  do  know  that  whatever  he  says 
will  be  most  interesting.  [Applause.]  He  has  always  stood  for  the 
highest  ideals  in  private  life  and  public  office.  On  the  rostrum  and 
in  the  editorial  chair  he  has  ever  contended  for  that  which  makes  for 
the  best  citizenship  and  the  best  government,  and  he  ha«  always 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  moral  forces  of  this  great  city.  May 
his  good  word  continue.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Mi^Kelway.  [Great 
applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  ST.  CLAIR   MCKELWAY.   LL.  D. 

My  Friends:  When  Mr.  Pratt,  your  Secretary,  sent  to  me  the 
expected  list  of  speakers,  Governor  White  was  named  among  those  to 
address  us  on  tlie  world  that  is  and  Bishop  Greer  among  those  to 
commend  us  to  the  world  that  is  to  come.  In  a  note  courteous  in  terms, 
but  impressive  in  brevity,  the  Secretary  required  me  to  stand  and  de- 
liver my  subject  to  him.      I  have  delivered  the  title  to  him  and  he  can 
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read  my  title  clear,  and  what  follows  has  been  reserved  for  you.  I 
told  him  with  one  thought  on  Bishop  Grker  and  with  another  on 
Governor  White,  that  he  might  entitle  my  remarks  "  Prayer  and 
Politics.'*  You  may  say  that  they  do  not  mix.  Why,  I  have  known 
them  to  be  mixed  by  Dr.  Mac  Arthur  at  I-K)to8  Club  dinners  and 
by  Job  E.  Hkikjes  at  Southern  Education  Boards,  [laughter,] 
and  by  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  on  any  old  occasion,  which  he  made 
forever  young  by  the  ease  with  which  he  swung  between  both  worlds. 
[Ijaughter.] 

Moreover,  I  recall  a  Rochester  son  of  thunder,  who  on  a  Sunday 
preceding  an  election,  in  which  the  party  of  his  preference  was  incon- 
tinently beaten,  unconsciously,  but  earnestly  began  his  long  petition  : 
**  Lord,  as  Thou  hast  doubtless  observed  in  this  morning's  papers." 
[Laughter.]  Now,  if  that  was  not  mixing  prayer  and  politics,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  To  be  sure,  they  did  not  mix.  The  fusion 
was  unsuccessful.  The  straight  ticket  won.  [Laughter.]  The  re- 
formers were  beaten  and  Monroe  County  kept  swinging  on  for  two 
years  more  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  an  indomitable  Democracy. 
The  event  was  not  without  explanation.  The  wicked  Democrats  said 
that  the  radical  dominie  did  not  bring  with  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Divine  Power  he  invoked.  [Laughter.]  The  resent- 
ful Republicans  insisted  that  the  resonant  thunder  of  the  Ixaten 
Boanerges  soured  the  milk  of  reform  opportunity.  [Laughter.]  Be 
that  as  it  may,  that  dominie  has  never  been  the  chaplain  of  a  political 
convention  since.  His  consistory  has  been  careiul  to  tell  him  to  be 
mindful  of  pew  rents  and  less  regardful  of  partisanship. 

We  have,  however,  just  had  in  this  State  and  other  States  a  notable 
mixture  of  prayer  and  politics  from  which  the  State  and  Nation  may 
be  said  contentedly  to  have  emerged.  The  politics  has  been  passion- 
ate, invective  and  imprecatory.  The  prayers  have  been  confident, 
dogmatic^  objugatory — and  unconvincing.  [Laughter.]  Edwin  P. 
Whipple  said,  long  before  the  advent  of  Senator  LoiMii-:  in  politics,  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everkpt  that  "He  delivered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  prayers  ever  addressed  to  a  Boston  audience."  [Laughter.] 
Tradition  says  that  the  petition  was  returned  stamped,  *' Not  found 
at  place  of  address."  [Ijaughter.]  That,  however,  was  doubtless 
calumny.  Still,  the  petition  was  ineflective — for  the  other  party 
carrie<l  Massachusetts  that  year. 

This  year,  in  New  York,  and  in  other  commonwealths  there  has 
been  a  distinct  disposition  of  the  people  to  believe  in  their  capacity  to 
govern  themselves,  or  a  marked  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Deity  to 
interfere  with  the  duty  or  with  the  ability  of  His  creatures  to  do  for 
themselves,  under  free  agency,  what  they  were  not  called  on  to  refer 
to  Him.  [Laughter.]  A  government  of  men,  by  men,  and  for  men 
has  been  permitted  to  pursue  its  ordinary  methods  here  below,  with- 
out interference  from  Above  and  with  no  interference  at  all,  except 
from  suffrasrettes  who  have  sou<rht  admission  as  political  partners,  and 
on  the  whole,  we  have  no  warrant  in  believing  that  the  Creator  is 
displeased  or  that   men  have  shown  their  incapacity  for  government 
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or  for  self-government — or  that  the  dear  ladies  mourn  as  those  with- 
out hope.      [Laughter.] 

1  remember  that  a  distinction  was  sought  to  be  made  between  good 
men  and  bad  men,  between  the  rascally  rich  and  the  worthily  wealthy, 
[laughter,]  between  the  piously  poor  and  the  wickedly  impecunious, 
[laughter,]  between  the  saintly  New  Nationalists  and  the  sinful 
Socialists.  I  remember  all  this,  but  it  is  well  to  be  able  only  to 
remember  it,  and  not  to  halt  it  on  its  way  to  the  limbo  of  error  or  to 
the  purgatory  of  long  repentance.  [Laughter.]  We  were  none  of 
us  entirely  wrong,  and  we  were  none  of  us  entirely  right.  They  only 
were  in  error  wiio  sought  to  differentiate  parties  from  parties,  into 
good  and  bad,  or  factions  within  parties  into  better  or  worse.  The 
saints  and  the  sinners,  like  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  will  continue  to 
grow  together,  but  the  work  of  separating  them  can  safely  be  left  to 
the  periodical  days  of  judgment,  w^hich  come  to  governments  when 
they  render  their  account  to  the  wisdom,  the  justice  and  the  intelligent 
self-interest  of  a  not  wholly  perfect  or  a  not  wholly  reprobate  people. 
[Laughter. ) 

The  hand  is  not  going  back  on  the  dial,  but  the  measure  of  time 
will  continue  in  hours,  days,  months  and  years — yet  the  direction  will 
be  forward  I  None  of  us  shall  attain  to  perfection  until  alter  we  are 
dead,  and  only  then  by  the  hands  of  the  writers  of  kindly  obituaries. 
[Laughter.]  But  so  long  as  we  live  and  while  the  race  of  man  con- 
tinues to  strive  and  to  wrangle,  each  party  intrusted  with  power  will 
appropriate  a  little  of  what  is  best  from  the  party  not  so  intrusted, 
and  thus  the  net  result  will  be  progress  and  improvement.  The  best 
in  Old  Nationalism  will  be  appropriated  by  the  champions  of  New 
Nationalism,  and  the  best  in  the  latter  wmII  be  conveyed  to  the  plat- 
forms of  the  former,  and  the  gradual  result  will  be  the  enlargement  of 
state  power  under  the  judicious  apparition  of  federal  regulations  that 
will  be  more  of  a  recourse  than  a  reality,  and  more  of  a  possibility 
than  a  fact.     [Laughter.] 

There  will  be  conservation,  but  it  will  be  the  conservation  of  state- 
hood. There  will  be  a  quickening  of  statehood  with  the  dut>'  of  that 
regard  for  sister  states,  which  will  secure  the  essence,  but  not  the 
pressure;  the  instinct,  but  not  the  usurpation  of  the  New  Nationality/ 
The  states  first  made  the  Union,  and  every  new  state  admitted  to  the 
Union  since  has  augmented  the  factor  of  statehood  in  our  federated  life, 
and  has  no  thought  of  submerging  statehood  into  nationhood  or  of  weak- 
ening state-made  and  state  guarded  nationhood  itself.  [Applause.] 
You  may  call  this  mystical,  but  it  is  only  common  sense,  manifest 
destiny  and  the  often  demonstrated  fact  that  under  periodical  ex- 
changes of  parties,  our  indestructible  states  and  our  indestructible 
Union  will  always  co-exist  and  will  always  quicken  and  regulate  each 
the  other,  with  welfare  to  the  Republic  and  with  inspiration  and  satis- 
faction to  mankind.     [Applause.] 

Our  politics  will  respect  and  preserve  the  balances  of  power.  The 
prayers  which  we  should  address  to  the  Almighty,  His  wisdom 
will  separate  from  those  which  we  ourselves  should  answer,  and  the 
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men  of  passion,  of  prejudice  or  of  egotism  who  err  in  regarding  them- 
selves as  the  proxies  or  the  superiors  of  Divine  Providence  will  have 
the  opportunity  for  repentance  and  for  readjustments — and  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  educational  afflictions.  [Great 
applause.] 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  December  1,  1910. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  December  1,  1910,  at  half- 
pajst  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Preddent, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Vice-President. 
William  H.  Porter,  Treasurer. 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

And  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  held  November  3d  were  read 
and  approved. 

James  G.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
that  the  committee  had  nominated  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  as  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  to  serve  until  May,  1914,  and  recom- 
mended his  election. 

Mr.  Cannon  also  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recommended 
their  election : 


FOR   RCSIDCNT  MEMBERS. 


Waitbb  H.  Bennett, 
Bertram  H.  Borden, 
Harris  R.  Childs, 
Charles  Makon  Clark, 
William  W.  Heroy, 
Fred  I.  KIent, 
Samuel  C.  Pirie, 
Frank  J.  Spraque, 
Colin  Studdb, 
John  T.  Underwood, 


Nominated  by 
Edward  Burns, 
George  B.  Hodgman, 
John  D.  Crimmins, 
David  M.  Morrison, 
Howard  C.  Smith, 
Henry  P.  Davison, 
James  G.  Cannon, 
A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild, 
D.  W.  McWilliams, 


Seconded  by 
Lewis  L.  Clarke. 
Hugh  N.  Camp,  Jr. 
James  G.  Cannon. 
A.  Barton  Hepburn. 
Charles  Hathaway. 
Walter  E.  Frew. 
Howard  C.  Smith. 
William  J.  Wilgus. 
William  H.  Porter. 
James  G.  Cannon. 
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Max  EisMAN  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being  appointed  tellers, 
ballots  were  taken  resulting  in  the  election  of  Cornelius  N.  Bliss 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  other  gentlemen  named  as  members  of 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Cannon  then  presented  the  follow ing  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  its  last  meeting  and  it  was  carried  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to 
the  International  C'onference  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  to  be  hdd  in  Washington, 
December  15th  to  17th  ;  to  tlie  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Washington,  December  7th  to  9th ;  to  a 
Monetary  Conference  to  be  held  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  in  Washington,  January  17th  and  18th,  and  to  the 
dedication  of  the  building  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
January  17,  1911. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments  under  this 
resolution  : 

As  delegates  to  the  Sevetith  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
December  7th,  8th  and  9th  :  Eben  E.  Olcx3TT,  Robert  A.  C. 
Smith,  George  T.  Wii^son,  Jamf:s  O.  Blos!«  and  Sereno  S. 
Pratf. 

As  delegates  to  the  International  Conference  of  the  American 
Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  to  be 
held  in  Washington  December  15th  to  17th  :  Mar(^usM.  Marks, 
Cornelius  A.  PiKiSLEY,  James  Talcott,  William  Lummis 
and  William  Skinnkh. 

As  delegates  to  the  Monetary  Conference  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  be  held  in  Washington  January 
18,  1911:  Paul  M.  \VARnuR(i,  Weldinc;  Rincj,  Algernon 
S.  Erissell,  Samuel  Sachs  and  Maurice  L.  Muiileman. 

The  President  announced  that  he  would  appoint  as  delegates  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Denver  Chamber  such  members  as  would  find  it 
convenient  to  be  present. 

THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  PROBLEM. 

EuGENius  H.  OurERBRiD(;E,  ('hairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Rapid  Transit  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 
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Whereas,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor,  has  indicated  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  a  very  useful  service 
oould  be  performed  in  enlightening  and  concentrating  public  opinion 
on  the  various  proposals  and  best  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of 
providing  urgently  needed  transit  facilities  for  New  York  if  this 
Chamber  sliould  appoint,  jointly  with  the  Merchants'  Association,  a 
Citizens'  Committee  for  this  purpose,  and 

Whereasy  It  is  implied  and  understood  that  such  a  committee 
should  becomposed  of  men  experienced  in  finance,  expert  engineers, 
and  those  largely  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greater  City,  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  empowered  to  co-operate  with  the  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Association  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee to  fulfill  the  purposes  indicated,  and  to  report  their  conclusions 
direct  to  the  Mayor. 

Calvin  Tomkins  moved  tlie  adoption  of  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  : 


Whereas,  It  is  essential  for  its  development  that  the  City  of  New 
York  should  continuously  control  its  passenger  transportation  policy  ; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  be  directed 
to  report  promptly  whether  extensions  to  the  present  subwaj*,  or  pro- 
vision for  a  new  subway  system,  susceptible  of  independent  operation, 
will  best  promote  such  control. 

Mr.  Tomkins. — Extensions  to  the  present  subway  will  provide 
some  transit  quicker  and  cheaper  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

Extensions  to  the  present  subway  will  permit  of  interchangeability 
of  traffic,  transfers  and  unity  of  plan  and  service,  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Will  such  extensions,  however,  serve  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
control  which  the  city  now  exercises  over  its  subway  transit? 

Control  is  the  vital  thing. 

There  will  and  should  be  monoply.  Shall  it  be  public  or  private? 
For  dividends  and  promotion  profits,  or  for  public  convenience  and 
to  serve  the  city's  growing  needs  ? 

Ever  since  New  York  has  been  a  great  city,  its  transit  has  been 
privately  controlled,  and  as  a  consequence,  only  for  brief  intervals 
has  it  been  free  from  congestion. 

However  insufficient  the  present  available  capital  of  the  city  may 
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be  to  meet  its  transit  needs,  it  now  at  least  enjoys  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  freedom  of  choice  and  power  over  policy. 

Will  this  freedom  and  power  be  increased  or  diminished  by  extend- 
ing the  present  system  or  by  installing  a  new  system  at  least  suscep- 
tible of  independent  operation  ?  Such  a  system  need  not  necessarily 
be  under  separate  operation. 

The  importance  of  public  control  far  transcends  all  questions  of 
routes  or  finance. 

The  principal  argument  advanced  against  modernizing  the  water- 
front of  Manhattan,  (the  problem  of  the  Dock  Department)  is  that 
such  improvement  will  tend  to  still  further  congestion  in  streets  and 
terminals. 

This  will  he  the  inevitable  result  unless  the  city  shall  control  its 
passenger  traffic  to  the  end  that  it  may  supplant  a  Manhattan  pro- 
letariat by  a  decent  outliving  population  which  shall  daily  flow  in 
and  out  of  this  central  borough  quickly  and  cheaply. 

A  big  city  badly  organized  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  a 
curse  to  civilization. 

The  best  organization  is  dependent  upon  public  control  of  transit. 

How  can  such  control  be  secured  and  made  effective  ? 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 
MONETARY  REFORM. 

Maurice  L.  Muiilkman  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  delegates  to 
the  National  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  presented  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  undersigned  who  were  appointed  delegates  of  the  Chamber  to 
the  National  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  on  November  11th  and  12th,  beg 
leave  to  report : 

COMPOSITION    AND   PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   CONFERENCE. 

The  conference  was  in  its  composition  a  notably  representative  one, 
there  being  in  attendance,  beside  members  of  the  Academy,  several 
members  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission  including  its  chair- 
man. Senator  Aldricii  ;  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Currency 
Commission  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association ;  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  Governors  of  States  and  by  commercial  and  other  civic 
bodies  ;  Treasury  officials,  bankers  and  merchants  ;  aggregating  more 
than  600  individuals  interested  in  one  or  all  of  the  meetings. 

An  examination  of  the  program  of  the  proceedings  shows  that 
members  of  the  Chamber  took  very  active  part  therein.  Six  formal 
papers  upon  subjects  submitted  for  discussion  were  read  ;   of  these  one 
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was  presented  by  Prof.  Joseph  French  Johnson,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Chamber ;  one  by  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber,  but  present  in  the  capacity  of  delegate  from  the 
Merchants*  Association  ;  one  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  one  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  both  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  dinner  session  was  presided  over  by  President  Hepburn  of  the 
Chamber  and  one  of  the  five  addresses  thereat  was  delivered  by  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

the  trend  of  opinion  shown  by  the  discussion. 

The  serious  character  and  purpose  of  the  conference  was  manifest 
throughout  the  proceedings  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  discussions  were 
directed  less  to  the  demonstration  of  defects  than  to  the  concentration 
of  eflfort  upon  remedies,  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  that  intelligent 
opinion  is  crystallizing  toward  insistence  upon  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  reform,  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  half-way  measures 
and  patchwork  legislation.  Moreover  every  one  of  the  principal 
speakers,  and  most  of  those  participating  in  the  discussion,  conceded 
the  imperative  need  of  central  regulation  of  our  monetary  and 
banking  affairs,  as  an  essential  element  of  such  a  plan. 

the  chamber's  plan  for  reform  indorsed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  there  was  a  decided  preponderance 
of  opinion  favorable  to  the  plan  for  a  central  bank  like  that  which 
the  Chamber  presented  to  the  public  with  its  indorsement  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  although  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  to 
make  so  radical  a  change  in  our  system  at  that  time  might  raise 
serious  opposition,  the  committee  of  1906  was  constrained  to  submit 
also  an  alternative  plan  ;  the  report  nevertheless  unequivocally  gave 
preference  to  the  recommendation  for  a  central  bank,  and  the  Cliam- 
ber  gave  its  approval. 

The  Chamber  may  therefore  claim,  as  Mr.  Schiff  stated  in  his 
address,  to  have  been  the  first  commercial  body  to  declare  in  favor  of 
a  central  bank,  and  is  entitled  to  have  this  fact  recorded. 

THE  influence  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  conference  has  given  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  movement  for  comprehensive  reform  upon  the  lines 
indicated.  It  remains  however  to  keep  this  movement  alive,  to  give 
support  to  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  and  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  a  point  where  such  support  may  be  created  in  Congress. 

Since  the  arguments  presented  and  the  outlines  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed at  the  conference  were  in  so  many  particulars  identical  with 
those  laid  down  as  essentials  by  the  Chamber's  committee  in  the 
report  four  years  ago,  the  brief  conclusion  of  that  report  is  here 
repeated  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  its  purport,  viz : 
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"•  Let  there  be  created  a  central  bank  of  issue  similar  to  the 
Bank  of  Germany  or  the  Bank  of  France;  such  bank  to  deal 
exclusively  with  banks  ;  its  stock  to  be  owned  in  part  by  bank- 
ing institutions  and  in  part  by  the  Government;  but  in  its 
management  representatives  of  the  Government  shall  be  supreme. 
This  central  bank  shall  issue  currency,  rediscount  for  other 
banks,  hold  public  money,  and  act  as  agent  of  the  Government 
in  redeeming  its  paper  money  and  making  its  disbursements." 

THE    NEED    FOR   CONTINUED   EFFORT. 

The  National  Commission  was  created  in  May,  1908,  and  in  the 
two  and  one-half  years  of  its  existence  it  has  confined  its  activities 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  monetary  and  banking  conditions  in  other 
countries,  upon  which  it  has  published  some  thirty  monographs.  Its 
chairman  Senator  Aldrich,  announced  that  as  yet  the  body  has  no  plan. 

The  Currency  Commission  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
created  in  1906,  has  since  1908  remained  inactive  in  deference  to  the 
tacit  request  of  the  national  body.  Other  civic  organizations  like- 
wise held  back,  awaiting  action  by  the  National  Commission. 

Mr.  S>('Hiff's  admonition  at  the  dinner  session  of  the  conference, 
addressed  directly  to  the  members  of  the  commission  present,  that 
the  people  were  now  looking  to  them  for  concrete  results,  was  there- 
fore timely. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  Chamber  should  reinforce 
this  admonition  of  its  vice-president ;  indeed  Senator  Aldricii  dis- 
tinctly invited  co-operation  and  joint  effort,  saying  that  tlie  Commis- 
sion proposes  now — "to  seek  counsel  and  to  invoke  the  calm  judgment 
of  ejoaomists,  of  students,  hankers  and  business  men,  with  reference 
to  the  work  we  liave  in  hand.  We  mean  to  appeal  to  the  thoughtful 
men  in  every  section  of  the  country,  asking  them,  as  I  l>elieve  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  for  their  co-operation  and  support  in  some  reason- 
able solution  of  this  vast  question." 

We  feel  that  the  Chaujber's  attitude  upon  the  subject  and  its  pre- 
eminence among  commercial  bodies,  require  that  its  counsel  be  given 
and  its  voice  heard,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  during  its  entire  history, 
when  questions  affecting  the  country's  currency  have  arisen. 

RPXORD    OF   THE    CHAMBER. 

Tlie  record  of  the  Chamber  upon  these  questions  has  invariably 
been  sound  from  the  date,  immediately  after  its  organization  in  1768, 
when  it  raised  a  protest  against  the  depreciated  currency  of  the 
colonies  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  present  day.  From 
1893  until  the  enactment  of  the  Gold  Standard  Law  in  1900,  it  was 
a  leader  in  the  great  movement  for  the  defense  of  the  country  against 
the  free  silver  heresy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Chamber's  report 
of  1906  in  favor  of  a  central  bank  was  in  accord  with  its  time-honored 
policy.     Our  records  contain  a  memorial  to  Congress  adopted  by  the 
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Chamber  in  1841  prajiug  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  (^cen- 
tral) bank.  This  memorial  signed  by  Isaac  Carow,  President,  and 
John  D.  Van  Buerkn,  Secretary,  of  the  Chamber  at  that  time,  pre- 
sents arguments  for  such  an  institution  that  might  well  be  examined 
bj  students  of  the  question  to  day.  The  report  concluded  with  the 
following : 

**  This  Chamber,  accordingly,  deems  it  essential  for  the  public 
interest  and  the  public  security,  that  responsibility  of  regulating 
the  general  currency  and  preserving  the  specie  standard  of  value 
should  again  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Administration;  and, 
under  tlie  guardianship  and  guidance  of  the  national  councils, 
again  be  entrusted  to  the  care  and  management  of  a  national 
institution  ;  upon  which  sufficient  power  and  authority  sliould 
be  conferred  to  enable  it  to  discharge  with  efficiency  and  effect 
the  onerous  and  important  duties  it  will  be  called  on  to  perform. 
The  leading  and  essential  object  of  its  creation  will  be  to  assure 
the  Treasury  Department  the  safe  and  economical  receipt, 
custody,  and  distribution  of  the  public  funds ;  to  give  to  the 
nation  an  uniform  standard  of  value ;  and  to  the  People,  for  cir- 
culation, a  currency  equivalent  to  specie  in  any  part  of  the 
Union  ;  to  furnish  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
a  medium  of  exchange,  by  which  those  great  interests  may  be 
spared  the  evil  and  loss  of  continued  fluctuation  or  permanent 
deprec'iation. 

**  And  by  thus  imparting  confidence  and  aflbrding  security  to 
every  department  of  trade,  we  may  furnish  to  industry  and 
enterprise  the  best  stimulus  to  exertion,  while  we  secure  to  labor 
its  just  reward. 

**The  Chamber  begs  leave,  therefore,  respectfully  to  entreat  of 
the  National  Legislature  to  interpose  its  authority,  and  once 
again  secure  to  the  Union,  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  the  restoration  of  a  national  currency.** 

We  therefore  urge  renewed  action  by  the  Chamber  at  this  time  for 
the  improvement  of  American  currency  and  banking,  under  some 
plan  which  shall  build  upon  our  present  system  of  individual  banks, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  independence,  a  central  regulating 
system,  in  the  management  of  which  they  shall  be  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  which  shall  serve,  as  the  great  central  banks  of  Europe 
do,  to  assure  stability  to  credit  and  security  to  business. 

Your  delegates  recommend  that  the  subject  be  now  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  for  early  consideration  and 
report  to  the  Chamber. 

Respe(!tfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         Maurice  L.  Muhlioman,  ) 

Jos.  Frknch  Johnson.  ,„:::' 0!;:^... 

Skrkno  S.  Pratt.  ) 

Nbw  York,  November  20,  WIO. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
CURRENCY  PROBLEM. 

Conducted  by  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  New  York,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
New  York  Merchants'  Association. 

November  11  and  12,  1910. 


/.  Session,  Friday,  November  J],  10.30  A.  M. 

SUBJECT 

Bank  Asskth  and  Sound  Currkncy 

PAPKRS 

**  Bank  Notes  and  Lending  Power  " 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin 

Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago 

**  American   Banks  in   times  of  Crisis  under  the  National    Banking 

System  " 

E.  W.  Kemmerer 

Professor  of  Economics,  Cornell  University 

discussion 
IT.  Session,  Friday,  November  11,  2.S0  P.  M. 

SUBJECT 

Currency  Reform  and  Business  Stability 

PAPERS 

**  Lessons  from  the  Bank  of  England  " 

Joseph  French  Johnson 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York 

University  and  delegate  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  N.  Y. 

"Currency  Reform  from  the  Business  Man*s  Standpoint" 

Irvin(}  T.  Bush 

Chairman  of  the  Currency  Committee  of  the  Merchants  Association 

of  New  York 

DISCUSSION 
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///.  Sessiovn,  Friday  Evening,  November  11,  7  P.  M. 

Anniversary  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Presiding 

Preeident  of  the  Academy 

President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  Greetings  from  Columbia  University,[^by  its 

President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Greeting  from  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

by  its  President,  Leo  Stanton  Rowe 


SUBJECT 

The  Need  for  Currency  Reform 

speakers 

Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Chairman,  National  Monetary  Commission 

George  E.  Roberts 

Director  of  the  Mint 

A.  Piatt  Andrew 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer 

Jacob  H.  Schiff 

Vice-President,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  N.  Y. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin 

Of  the  University  of  Chicago 

IV.  Session,  Saturday,  November  12,  lO.SO  A.  M. 

subject 

Proposed  Changes  in  our  Monetary  System 

papers 

•*  Principles  that  must  underlie  Monetary  Reform  in  the 

United  States" 

Paul  M.  Warburg 

"The  Transition  from  Existing  Conditions  to  Central  Banking*' 

Charles  A.  Con  ant 

discussion 


The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 
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THE  BARGE  CANAL. 

WicLDrNG  Ring. — At  tlie  last  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Governor  White  of  this  State  made  the  following  statement 
in  the  course  of  his  aiidress,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Erie  canal  : 

'*  I  have  studied  this  question,  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  th^t  I  feel  grave 
concern  about  the  outcome.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  an 
honest,  competent  State  Engineer,  an  excellent  Advisory  Board, 
and  a  strong,  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  And 
yet  I  believe  the  work  is  progressing  in  a  far  from  satisfactory 
way.  Some  contracts  are  dragging,  some  parts  of  the  work  have 
not  been  well  done.  You  may  well  ask,  why  is  this  so.  The 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  division  of 
responsibility  and  power.  The  statutes  fail  to  provide  a  com- 
mander for  this  mighty  project.  The  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enact  suitable  legislation  to  the 
end  that  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  may  be  clearly  and 
fully  placed." 

This  Chamber  is  interested  in  the  early  completion  of  the  Barge 
Canal.  All  our  interests  in  ^'ew  York  are  waiting  the  completion 
of  that  canal,  and  I  think  this  statement  that  the  Governor  has  made 
is  a  very  serious  one,  and  should  receive  early  attention  from  the 
Chamber.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  it  should  be  known  and  re- 
medied, and  every  etibrt  should  be  made  to  push  forward  this  great 
work  to  early  completion. 

I  would  therefore  ask  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committeeon 
Internal  Trade  and  Improvements,  to  report  as  early  as  possible. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

AMERICAN   INTERESTS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Thi-:  President. — We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  our  Minister  to  Argentina. 

You  all  recall  that  Argentina  celebrated  its  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  Independence  this  last  year.  You  recall  also  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  our  principal  competitors  in  furnishing  food  supplies 
to  the  old  world  in  the  form  of  meats  and  cereals.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  commercial  development  of  South  America  is,  I  believe,  a  most 
important  one  for  business  men  in  this  country  to  consider.  The 
trade  lies,  as  it  were,  at  our  door  ;  it  oft'ers  golden  rewards  for  its 
development,  and  we  all  know  too  little  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Sherrii^l  will,  at  my  request,  address  you  briefly  upon  the 
things  that  he  has  learned  from  his  official  position  and  vantage 
ground  there. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL. 

Mr.  8HERRILL. — Members  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  C'omnjeree  ; 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  an  organization  of  this 
kind,  an  honor  which  1  greatly  appreciate. 

I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of  speaking  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  they  had  as  their  guests  the  Presidents  of  fifty 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  New  England,  from  Connecticut,  Khode 
Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  Mass^achu- 
eetts ;  and  I  found  them  so  greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  that  1 
am  encouraged  to  hope  and  believe  that  you  also  will  find  the  subject 
as  interesting  as  they  did. 

One  of  our  foremost  citizens  has  recently  stated — Mr.  Jamks  J. 
Hill — that  our  manufacturers  will  not  find  in  the  ne.xt  year  the 
home  market  for  their  goods  that  they  have  found  in  the  past  year. 
The  result  of  that  statement  has  been  to  arouse  a  controversy  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  better  advised 
on  the  subject  than  I  am,  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hill'h  statement  was 
correct  or  not. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  practical  ways  of  discussing  a  subject  of  that 
kind,  and  the  most  practical  way  of  discussing  such  a  subject  is  to  say 
*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  *'  Now,  the  way  to  deal  with 
that  subject,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  open  and  develop  foreign  markets 
for  these  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  are  pre^^ent,  will  not  be  interrupted  in  their  busineps.  Further- 
more, I  believe  this  subject  interests  not  only  Cliambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  this  country,  but  the  labor  unions  as  well,  because  if 
you  double  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  \ou  double  the  opportunity 
for  employment  of  the  workmen,  and  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  both.  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  to  labor  unions  on  tiiis  subject 
during  my  leave  of  absence,  and  I  think  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
co-operating  in  developing  these  markets. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  market  which  offers  a  better  field 
for  immediate  exploitation  than  South  America.  I  don't  know  about 
the  markets  in  the  Far  East,  so  I  can  only  speak  upon  the  subject 
which  I  do  know,  which  is  the  markets  of  South  America.  They  are 
alreaily  known,  and  are  being  exploited  by  others.  England  knows 
the  markets  of  Argentina,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Stock  Exchange 
reports  state  that  England  last  year  took  $250,000,000  in  dividends 
from  the  country  which  you  gentlemen  don't  know  anything  about. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  last  year  was  seven  hundred  mill- 
ions, that  of  Brazil  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions — Argentina  being 
almost  double  that  of  Brazil — Mexico,  Chili  and  (^uba  two  hundred 
millions  each.  Therefore  Argentina  had  a  market  ready  for  you 
gentlemen   three  and   a  half  times  the  size  of  Mexico  or  Cuba  and 
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Chili.  When  we  drop  below  those,  we  come  next  to  Uruguay,  which 
had  a  trade  of  eighty-five  millions.  80  you  see  that  the  markets  of 
Argentina  offer  a  most  fertile  field  for  your  exploitation. 

Argentina  is  a  commercial  wonder  land.  It  is  not  at  all  what  you 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a  South  American  country.  They  do 
not  have  the  negro  problem  down  there.  1  believe  the  official  statis- 
tics show  that  there  are  ten  thousand  negroes  in  the  country,  but  I 
never  saw  but  two,  one  of  them  being  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  who  got 
into  difficulty  about  his  trunk,  and  who  came  to  me  about  it,  and  I 
got  it  for  him. 

Argentina  is  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  richer  than  we  are 
here.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact  almost  double,  to  keep  house 
in  Buenos  Aires,  than  it  docs  in  New  York.  In  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Some  time  ago,  realizing  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city,  they  borrowed  from  Paris  its  municipal  architect, 
and  thereby  avoided  many  of  the  features  which  so  frequently  result 
in  an  inartistic  development. 

They  have  an  enormous  immigration,  larger  prof)ortionately  to  their 
population  than  ours.  We  have  one  hundred  millions  of  population, 
and  they  liave  seven  millions;  we  get  one  million  immigrants  annually, 
and  they  get  a  quarter  of  a  uiillion.  Their  immigrants  are  mostly 
Northern  Spaniards  and  Northern  Italians,  an  excellent  claFS,  and 
they  luindle  them  admirably.  I  went  on  board  of  two  steamers,  and 
saw  how  the  Immigration  officials  received  them.  I  traced  them  to 
the  hotels  to  which  they  were  taken,  and  to  the  train,  and  1  ibund 
that  they  were  not  subjected  to  any  petty  annoyances  or  petty  graft, 
about  carrying  baggage  or  things  of  that  kind.  They  were  gratui- 
tously lodged  while  in  the  city,  and  gratuitously  distributed  to 
one  thousand  and  eleven  points  in  the  Republic.  That  is  a  lefbon  to 
us.  I  don't  say  that  some  of  them  did  not  drift  back  to  Buenos 
Aires,  because  that  is  only  natural,  as  the  country  has  a  population 
of  seven  millions,  and  .the  population  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a  million 
and  a  half. 

At  the  time  that  the  President  asked  me  to  go  to  Argentina,  I 
learned  that  our  relations  were  not  as  plenpant  with  that  country  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  we  were  not  getting  our  fair  share  of  the 
commerce.  I  had  strict  instructions  from  the  President,  and  from 
Secretary  Knox,  my  chief,  that  I  should  do  all  I  could  to  further  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that 
there  was  not  that  understanding  of  the  attitude  of  our  country  to 
their  Republic  which  there  ought  to  be.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  when  any  foreign  country  fails  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  eood  faith  and  honest  purposes  of  our  country,  it  is  due  to  nothing 
more  than  a  misunderstanding,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  send  some- 
body with  a  moderately  even  temper  to  explain  away  this  mis- 
understanding. The  relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States,  to  day,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  be- 
cause they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  Yankees  of  the  South,  just  ag  I 
believe  we  are  the  Arisen  tines  of  the  North. 
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Some  time  ago  something  unusual  happened  there — a  Russian 
anarchist,  having  no  luore  reason  than  he  would  have  here,  set  off  a 
bomb  in  the  opera  house.  They  have  two  opera  houses  there,  one  of 
which  is  larger  and  certainly  in  better  taste  than  ours.  What 
resulted  ?  What  would  have  resulted  in  our  opera  house,  or  in  Covent 
Garden  in  London?  I  am  afraid  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  panic.  But  there,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
Eighteen  people  were  seriously  injured,  but  the  audience  waited  until 
the  wounded  were  taken  out,  and  then  left  quietly. 

We  are  Anglo-Saxons  and  they  are  Latins.  Speaking  of  this  dif- 
ference between  the  races,  1  believe  the  Americans  are  the  most  Latin 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  and  that  the  Argentines  are  the  most  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  Latins.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  Latins  live  in  a  temperate  climale.  I  never  saw  a  beggar  nor 
a  drunken  man  in  the  streets,  and  1  never  saw  a  country  where  the 
pot>r  people  wear  better  shoes.  There  is  more  employment  than  there 
are  employees,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  everybody  should  not  be  busy. 
They  are  busy,  because  everybody  is  busy,  and  there  is  nobody  idle  to 
idle  with.  They  have  a  club  there,  the  initiation  fee  of  which  is 
$1,500  in  gold.  The  country  is  a  large  plain  the  size  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  covered  with  a  thick  alluvial  de- 
posit They  raise  five  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year,  without  fertilizers  or 
rotation  of  crops. 

Statistics  show  that  last  year  our  balance  of  trade  was  $183,000,000, 
while  the  balance  of  trade  in  Argentina,  with  only  seven  millions  of 
population,  was  $90,000,000  in  their  favor. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  President  1  inquired  why  we  were 
not  getting  our  share  of  the  commerce.  We  organized  a  committee 
for  exchanging  commercial  information,  had  many  conferences  with 
both  importers  and  exporters,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  two  years 
we  have  raised  the  figures  from  $47,000,000,  (which  was  then  the 
record,)  to  $80,000,000,  and  during  that  i)eriod  we  secured  for  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  in  each  case  after  their  bids  had  been 
refused,  twenty-five  millions  of  Government  contracts.      [Applause.] 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  State  is  trying  to  do  for  you  gentle- 
men. What  are  you  going  to  do  for  .yourselves?  I  hope  you  won't 
continue  to  send  in  all  cases  the  kind  of  men  that  some  of  you  have 
been  sending  down  there.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  fifty  or  sixty 
commercial  houses  that  I  knew,  telling  them  of  the  advantages  in 
Argentina,  and  four-fifths  of  those  concerns  availed  themselves  of  the 
information.  One  of  the  concerns  sent  a  man  down  there,  who  arrived 
with  a  sealed  letter  of  introduction  to  me.  1  opened  the  sealed  letter 
of  introduction  ;  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President  of  a  company  in 
this  city  which  has  a  capital  of  many  millions.  It  ran  something  like 
this : 

**  My  Dear  Charlie:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  detailed 
information  about  the  opportunity  for  our  goods,  and  we  hasten 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it.     This  will  introduce   to  you  my   wife's 
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brother.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  has  failed  in  every  other 
business  he  has  attempted,  but  the  field  is  so  large  in  Buenos 
Aires  that  doubtless  he  will  succeed  there."      [Laughter.] 

Now,  that  is  a  joke  here,  but  what  is  it  down  there?  There  are 
40,00;)  Englishmen,  85,000  Germans  and  30,000  Frenchmen  down 
there,  and  they  all  speak  Spanish  ;  there  are  400  Americans,  and  this 
gentleman  who  brought  the  letter  makes  401. 

Now,  that  is  one  reason  why  we  don't  got  the  trade.  And  there 
are  a  great  many  local  reasons.  They  had  five  important  expositions 
down  there,  and  I  was  very  anxious  that  the  United  States  should  be 
represented.  I  made  an  effort  to  find  out  why  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  found  that  the  large  import  houses  had  boycotted  the 
exposition,  perhaps  because  they  had  the  trade,  and  didn't  want  any- 
body else  to  intrude.  I  organized  two  committees  from  members  of  our 
very  patriotic  A  merican  colony.  They  should  have  all  the  credit;  they 
gave  freely  of  their  time  and  money.  The  railroad  exposition  was 
headed  by  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  1 
think  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  possible  credit.  That  commit- 
tee got  together  an  exhibit  of  7,000  square  yards.  I  got  a  building 
for  them  gratuitously  from  the  Government,  and  also  for  the  Agricult- 
ural Committee  which  provided  an  exhibit  of  4,000  square  yards.  I 
think  they  deserve  the  greatest  possible  credit  for  they  did  not  have  a 
dollar  of  assistance  from  our  Government.  I  believe  that  the  patriotism 
that  these  gentlemen  showed  was  the  most  admirable  type  of  patriotism, 
and  an  example  that  the  commercial  men  of  this  country  should 
follow. 

That  brings  me  to  another  question.  Patriotism  pays:  I  see  here 
representatives  of  three  large  banking  houses,  well  known  in  New  York 
City,  and  distinguished  members  of  your  Chamber  ;  they  have  a  big 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  l)ecause  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  patriolic  bankers.  One  of  these  assisted  the 
government  in  the  Civil  War  in  floating  its  bonds,  another  assisted 
the  (lovernment  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  another  one  used  its  cash  in 
1907  to  help  all  of  you  gentlemen,  as  well  as  itself  and  the  reputation 
of  New  York  City  in  those  dtivs.  Now  patriotism  pays,  and  I  am 
going  to  say  something  which  I  believe  to  be  important.  I  was  told 
that  if  I  spoke  to  the.  New  York  ('ham her  of  Commerce  about 
a  merchant  marine  you  would  never  ask  me  to  speak  again.  But  I 
don't  expect  to  be  asked  to  speak  here  any  more.  This  is  my  da}'  in 
court  and  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  our  merchant  marine. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  sentimentally.  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  how  Buenos  Aires  built  docks,  ten  years  ago  with  the  idea  that 
they  would  take  care  of  their  great  traflic  for  fifty  years;  but  now 
so  immense  is  the  trade,  you  have  to  wait  twelve  days  to  unload  a 
steamer,  but  during  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  there,  I  have  never 
seen  the  stem  of  an  Ameri(!an  ship  decorated  by  the  American  flag, 
except  one,  and  that   was  a  war  vessel  ! 
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Suppose  you  do  develop  the  foreign  trade  ol  this  country,  and  avail 
yourself  of  the  assistance  which  the  State  Department  is  anxious  to 
give ;  suppose  you  do,  and  build  up  your  foreign  trade.  Only  eight 
per  cent,  of  it  is  being  carried  in  our  own  bottoms.  By  paying 
in  ocean  freights  $300,000,000  a  year,  you  have  built  up  the  merchant 
marine  of  other  nations,  notably  that  of  Germany.  If  there  be  any 
difficulty  between  the  two  leading  carrying  nations  of  the  world,  such 
as  some  writers  anticipate,  the  foreign  trade  which  you  build  up  would 
have  to  stay  on  your  shores,  because  there  would  not  be  boats  enough 
to  carry  it  in.  You  gentlemen  are  neglecting  something  which  your 
forefathers  did  not  neglect ;  your  forefathers  insisted  tbat  the  govern- 
ment should  assist  our  merchant  marine,  and  by  (^o  doing  built  up  a 
great  commercial  fleet,  which  the  withdrawal  of  that  assistance  has 
obliterated. 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that  the  foreipn  shipping 
agents  of  this  town  are  combined  against  the  spread  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  idea.  1  don't  believe  that  at  all.  I  don't  believe 
it  for  the  excellent  reason  that  I  know  a  number  of  them,  and  they 
are  intelligent  gentlemen,  and  they  know  better.  They  know 
that  when  an  American,  with  the  ballot  in  his  hand,  on  election  day, 
is  moved  to  rectify  something  which  he  believes  should  be  rectified, 
his  ballot  is  much  more  abrupt  and  efficient  than  the  guillotine  of  the 
French  Revolution.  I  do  not  blame  the  foreign  shipping  agent  for 
taking  care  of  his  own  business  interests,  but  I  say  to  you  gentlemen 
in  answer,  **  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  ship  subsidy,  or  any  other  particular 
remedy  for  the  existing  lamentable  state  of  aflairs.  I  am  here  to 
arouse  you  to  its  existence.  Once  aroused  you,  who  know  far  better 
than  I  how  to  solve  commercial  problems,  will  solve  it,  and  when  you 
once  seriously  start,  your  business  judgment,  and  your  American  sense 
of  humor,  is  going  to  prevent  you  from  taking  the  advice  of  these 
foreign  shipping  agents,  instead  of  the  advice  of  the  American  people. 

We  ought  to  have  a  bank  in  South  America,  and  the  way  to  have 
a  bank  in  South  America  is  to  put  a  bank  in  South  America;  and 
when  you  gentlemen  decide  to  put  a  bank  in  South  America,  you 
won't  ask  the  advice  of  foreign  bankers,  who  don't  want  competition  in 
their  business.  They  will  say,  **  Don't  do  it,  wait  until  next  year, 
and  you  will  get  the  same  advice  the  following  year  and  so  on. 
Now  during  my  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  starting  an  American  bank  down  there,  and  during  that 
talk  there  have  been  six  foreign  banks  started,  and  successfully 
started.  There  is  a  country  which  has  the  fourth  largest  gold  reserve 
in  the  world,  two  hundred  millions  on  deposit,  and  they  have  in 
operation  the  central  bank  that  we  are  trying  to  get. 

The  contracts  which  the  United  States  received  from  Argentina  for 
battleships,  amounted  to  823,000,000.  In  that  competition  there 
were  thirty-six  firms  of  seven  nationalities.  So  honestly  and  correctly 
did  the  Argentine  President  and  Cabinet  conduct  that  competition 
that  not  even  the  opposition  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  are 
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very  keen,  were  able  to  find  a  single  thing  to  criticize  on  the  part  of 
any  man  connected  with  the  award.  The  American  bids  were  clean 
bids  ;  there  was  no  money  given  to  anybody  ;  no  prices  were  padded 
to  take  care  of  any  body.  And  1  may  say  that  the  success  of  these 
shipbuilders  in  securing  those  contracts  has  done  more  to  foster  and 
establish  good  relations  between  that  country  and  the  United  States 
than  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  last  hundred  years.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  would  like  to  speak  further  on  this  subject,  but  my  time  is  limited; 
but  I  will  say  that  during  my  leave  of  absence  here  1  will  be  more 
than  pleased  to  meet  any  of  the  members  of  your  Chamber,  and 
try  to  answer  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask. 

There  have  been  some  difficulties  down  there  in  the  lumber 
trade  and  the  leather  trade,  and  some  abuses,  which  when 
discovered  we  were  able  to  correct.  But  it  would  take  too  long  to 
speak  of  that  here  to-day.  There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  will 
say  a  word  or  two  about. 

En  the  first  place  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  that  the 
Cliamber  of  (Commerce  of  New  York  is  tlie  most  important  Chamber 
in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  are  looking  to  see  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  this  city. 

Xow  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  tlie  merchant  marine  question 
is  not  going  to  be  settled  in  the  United  States  within  the  next  five  or 
six  years  as  conclusively,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  previous 
discussion  of  it  seem  as  ridiculous  as  the  free  silver  discussion  some 
years  aijo  now  seems.  1  believe  it  should  be  seriously  discuBJ^^cd  by 
you  gentlemen,  and  that  vou  should  take  the  lead,  because  if  you 
don't,  somebody  else  is  going  to  take  it  away  from  you.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  greatly  interested  those  fifty  Presidents  of  New 
England  (/ham hers  of  (commerce  yesterday  in  Boston  were  in  this 
subject.  If  there  is  anything  dangerous  about  it  let  us  find  it  out; 
let  us  discover  what  is  dangerous  about  it. 

\M.  m'i  close  with  ab  isiness  proposition  to  business  men.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  country  pay  three  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  State.  That  def>artment  maintains  about  fifty 
diplomatic  posts  thronghoiit  the  world,  and  also  covers  many  other 
points  with  consuls.  Xow.  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  as  business  men,  isn't 
this  true?  U  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  give  strict  instruc- 
tions, as  they  do,  to  assist  you  gentlemen,  and  if  at  one  of  those 
posts  they  have  been  able  to  secure  an  increase  from  $47,000,000  to 
$80,000,000  in  tride,  and  to  secure  $25,000,000  of  contracts,  don't 
you  think  that  $3,000,000  is  being  well  paid,  and  don't  you  think  it  is 
tim'^  that  some  of  you  arentlemen  should  recognize  and  appreciate  what 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are  doing  for  American  com- 
merce?    [Great  applause.] 

The  Prksidfnt. — We  have  never  been  better  or  more  efficiently 
represented  at  the  court  of  any  nation  than  we  are  at  the  present  time 
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in  Argentina.  [Applause.]  For  the  contracts  for  the  battleships 
which  came  to  this  country,  after  such  short  competition,  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  our  Minister  ;  and  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  should 
seek  business  information,  or  business  opportunities  there,  I  trust  you 
will  avail  yourselves  of  the  very  kind  and  gentlemanly  offer  he  has 
made  to  meet  you  privately  at  any  time  during  his  stay  for  that 
purpose. 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  F.  SEWARD. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  it  is  my  very  sad  duty  to  announce 
officially  the  death  of  one  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  tliis 
Chamber,  the  Chairman  of  your  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  George 
F.  Seward.  He  was  an  educated,  cultivated  gentleman,  belonging 
to  one  of  our  historic  families.  He  early  entered  public  life  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  for  many  years  represented  us  in  the  Orient 
in  a  most  painstaking  and  successful  manner.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honors,  leaving  behind  a  record  and  a  memory  of  which 
his  family  and  his  fellow  citizens  may  well  be  proud. 

Anton  A.  Raven. — Mr.  President:  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
pay  suitable  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seward.  I  move  there- 
fore that  this  Chamber  now  adjourn,  but  before  the  adjournment,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Seward.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  Chamber  knew  him.  He  was  no  ordinary  man  :  he 
was  a  man  of  great  worth,  possessing  qualities  which  attracted  friends. 
He  was  always  ready  to  assist  those  who  were  closly  associated  with 
him  in  the  Company  of  which  he  was  the  honored  President.  No  one 
knew  him  but  to  love  him.  To  have  understood  Mr.  Seward  thor- 
oughly was  to  appreciate  his  high  chararter,  a  character  that  this 
Chamber  may  w.^ll  be  proud  of  as  representing  one  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents. I  move,  therefore,  that  suitable  expression  of  our  appreciation 
of  his  character  be  placed  on  our  records.  It  certainly  will  be  an. 
inspiration  to  others  to  pursue  the  path  that  he  pursued. 

Alexander  E.  Orr. — Mr.  President,  E  desire  to  second  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Raven.  I  am  also  one  of  those  deeply  grieved 
over  the  dsvbh  of  Gedrqe  F.  Seward,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
loss  we  all  hive  sustained.  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  giving  expression 
to  the  w.irm  sympathy  I  have  with  each  member  of  the  Chamber 
over  that  sad  event. 

I  c%m2  to  know  Mr.  Skward  aft'^r  his  return  from  China  as  his 
country's  representative,  and  when  he  entered  into  relationship  with 
the  insurance  company  with  which  for  very  many  years  he  hjis  been 
connected  as  its  respected  and  successful  president. 

I  presume  we  are  all  aware  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  advanc- 
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ing  the  business  conditions  of  this  City  and  State,  indeed  1  should  say 
of  the  whole  United  States,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Cham- 
ber, which,  strictly  interpreted,  is  entitled  to  reco;|nition  as  the  com- 
mercial guardian  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  His  activity  and 
courage  in  this  direction  were  untiring,  and  were  graciously  recognized 
by  you  in  electing  him  to  the  honorable  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  I  know  added  greatly  to  his  happiness 
in  his  later  years. 

Althougli  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  management  of  the  business 
of  his  adoption,  in  which  he  became  a  past  master,  he  possessed  the 
respect  and  regard  of  his  junior  officers  and  employees,  and  the  abiding 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  members  of  his  board  of  directors,  and  of 
very  many  otliers  in  similar  business  relations,  with  whom  became  in 
almost  daily  contact,  and  among  whom  he  became  a  recognized  leader. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  wish  me  to  accentuate  what  has  been  so  well 
said  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Raven.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  in 
keeping  with  your  wishes  if  I  simply  second  the  motion  now  before  the 
Chamber,  that  we  adjourn  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  friend  and  fellow  member,  and  that  we  adopt  this  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  by  all  standing  in  reverent 
silence. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting.  Thursday,  January  5,  1911. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  January  5,  1911,  at  half-past 
twelve  oVlock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  President, 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

And  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  other  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  December  1,  1910,  were 
approved. 

Anton  A.  Raven,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  nominated  Mr.  James  G.  Cannon  for 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  serve  until  May,  1911,  in 
place  of  Gp:orge  F.  Sewarp  deceased;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
for  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  to  serve 
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until  May,  1911  and  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  bs  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  Currency  to  serve  until  May,  1912,  and  re- 
oom mended  their  election. 

Mr.  Raven,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  also  recommended  the 
election  of  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  : 

FOR   RCSIDCNT  MCMBCRS. 

Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

John  H.  Abmstrong,         Archibald  M.  Pentz,  •  Hart  B.  Brundrett. 

William  C.  Brown,  Welding  Ring,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Frederick  L.  Cranford,  Carll  H.  De  Silver,  Dan'l  V.  B.  Hegkman. 

Walter  V.  Cranford,      Carll  H.  De  Silver,  Dan*l  V.  B.  Hkgeman. 

Arthur  James  Cumnock,  Lowell  Lincoln,  Howard  C.  Smith. 

Charles  H.  Edgar,  James  Ci.  Cannon,  Howard  C.  S.mith. 

Frederick  H.  Evans,        H.  F.  Mollknhauer,  Daniel  T.  Wilson. 

William  Felsinger,  William  G.  Conklin,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Louis  C.  Hay,  George  T.  Wilson,  William  C.  Demorkst. 

Joseph  T.  Howell,  James  TALCorr,  Sereno  S.  Pratt. 

Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  John  A.  Bensei.. 

Daniel  T.  Mallett,  Henry  R.  Towne,  George  H.  Sargent. 

Henry  C.  Martin,  James  Wilkinson,  J.  Hull  Browning. 

Howard  W.  Maxwell,     Charles  Hathaway,  Howard  C.  Smith. 

RoLLiN  M.  Morgan,  William  Sherer,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Daniel  E.  Pomeroy,  Howard  C.  S.mith,  Albert  H.  Wiggin. 

Fred'k  K.  Seggermann,  Lewis  E.  Piekhon,  Samuel  S.  Conover. 

Samuel  Sloan,  Henry  Hentz,  Hugh  I>.  Auchincloss. 

Charles  Sooysmith,  Alfred  P.  Boller,  William  H.  McCord. 

Charles  H.  Warren,        Frederick  B.  Schenck,  A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Francis  M.  Weld,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Edwin  G.  Merrill. 

William  Willis  Merrill  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being 
appointed  tellers,  ballots  were  taken  resulting  in  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  James  G.  Cannon  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Currency  and  of  Paul  M.  Warburg  as  member  of  the  same 
committee. 

The  candidates  for  membership  were  also  elected.  The  President 
in  making  this  announcement  stated  that  their  election  made  the  total 
resident  membership  of  this  Chamber  1,437,  the  limit  being  1,50D. 
There  are  also  108  non-resident  members.  During  the  two  years 
ending  December  1,  1910,  237  new  members  were  elected,  as  com- 
pared with  120  during  the  preceding  two  years.  •*  All  this"  he  said 
"is  gratifying  as  evidence  of  prosperity,  and  it  well  shows  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  and  influence  exercised  by  commerce.** 
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TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

Edward  D.  Page  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Revenue  Laws  presented  the  following  report  and 
moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  has 
given  consideration  to  the  invitation  received  by  the  Chamber  to  be 
represented  by  a  delegation  at  the  Convention  oi  the  National  Tariff 
Commission  Association  which  is  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
January  11  and  12,  1911. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  May  6,  1909  the  Chamber 

'*Re8olvedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  heartily  favors  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission, 
Tariff  Bureau  or  Tariff  Board  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
investigating  the  facts  surrounding  production  and  the  changes  in 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  the  results  of  such  investigation 
to  be  laid  before  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  framing 
tariff  legislation. 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  be  instructed  to  place  itself  in  communication  with 
such  other  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  country  as  favor  the 
creation  of  a  Tariff  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in 
such  further  steps  as  may  appear  advisable." 

The  Convention  now  in  prospect  has  for  its  object  to  secure  if 
possible  from  Congress  at  the  present  session,  some  legislation  that 
will  insure  the  permanency  of  the  present  Tariff  Board. 

Merchants,  whether  they  are  Free  Traders  or  Protectionists,  or  hold 
to  any  intermediate  opinions  between  tliese  two  extremes,  will  in  our 
judgment  unanimously  recognize  the  inexpediency  under  present  con- 
ditions of  legislation  designed  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Tariff  Laws 
of  the  United  States.  Uncertainty  is  the  most  unprofitable  feature  of 
any  business  transaction,  involving  as  it  does  risks  which  increase 
cost  and  diminish  profit.  The  degree  of  uncertainty  implied  by  a 
general  measure  of  Tariff  Reform  would  imperil  the  stability  of  prices  in 
almost  every  branch  of  industry,  and  would  be  a  plague  to  which  the 
business  of  this  country  should  not  again  be  subjected.  In  view  of 
the  unmistakable  sentiment  expressed  by  the  successful  candidates  of 
both  parties  at  the  last  election,  in  favor  of  a  revision  downward 
of  our  present  tariff,  the  alternative  would  seem  to  be  revision  by 
scliedules  under  the  advice  of  competent  experts  by  whom  the  results 
of  chani^os  proposed  could  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  And  at  worst 
the  revision  of  a  single  schedule  would  disturb  business  only  in  the 
particular  branch  affected  thereby  ;  leaving  general  business  conditions 
in  some  measure  undisturbed. 
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The  proposed  convention  seems  to  be  entirely  in  line  with  the 
already  expressed  and  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  and  your 
committee  submits  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  for  adoption  : 

Whereas,  This  Chamber  has  already  conclusively  expressed  its 
view  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and 

Whereas,  The  revision  of  the  tariff  now  in  contemplation  demands 
investigation,  study  and  consideration  for  changes  proposal  to  be 
made ;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  be  represented  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Tariff  Com- 
mission Association  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  January  11th  and 
12th,  by  a  delegation  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  which  is  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  said  Convention  in  all  ways  not  inconsistent  with 
the  already  expressed  policy  of  this  Chanjber. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Of  the  Committee 

on  Foreiyn  Commerce 

and  the 

Rfvenne  Lnwti. 


EUGKNIUS    H.  OUTERBRIDUK,  ^ 

Henry  A.  Caesar, 
Howard  C.  Smith, 
Charles  D.  Barry, 
William  Sloane, 
Edward  D.  Page, 

New  York,  December  27,  1910. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  as  delegates  under  this  resolution  the  fol- 
lowing" members  of  the  committee,  Henry  A.  Caesar,  Charles  D. 
Barry*,  William  Sloanr  Edward  D.  Page  and  Howard  C. 
Smith. 

BARGE  CANAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  the  Chairman, 
(due  to  a  slight  illness)  the  Secretary  read  the  following  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Iniprovenients : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Chamber  held  on  November  17th,  last, 
Governor  Horace*:  White  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  very  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  address,  said  : 
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**  New  York  is  engaged  iu  several  great  enterprises.  The  barge 
canal  is  perlia|)s  the  most  important  of  all,  involving  an  estimated 
initial  cost  of  $  10 1»00 0,000.  There  is  at  stake  not  alone  the 
money,  but  more  vital  still,  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  State 
can  carry  this  work  expeditiously,  economically  and  skillfully  to 
a  successful  completion.  1  have  studied  this  question  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that 
I  feel  grave  concern  about  the  outcome.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  honest,  competent  State  Kngineer,  an  excellent  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  a  strong,  etiicient  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works.  And  yet  1  believe  the  work  is  progressing  in  a  far 
from  satislai'tory  way.  Some  contracts  are  dragging,  some  parts 
of  the  work  have  not  been  well  done.  Von  may  well  ask,  why 
is  this  so?  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  tiiat  there  is  a  serious 
division  of  responsibility  and  power.  The  statutes  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  commander  for  this  mighty  project.  The  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enact  suitable  legislation 
to  the  end  that  tiie  authority  and  the  res|)onsibility  nmy  be 
clearly  and  fully  placed." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  (chamber  held  December  1st,  Mk.  Wi':iJ>iN<i 
RiNO  called  attention  to  this  serious  statement  by  Governor  Whitk 
and,  on  his  motion,  the  ('ham her  referred  the  matter  to  your  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  for  investigation  and  report. 

By  direction  of  the  committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  wrote 
to  Governor  Whitk.  In  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  the  Siniretary 
said  : 

**There  is  no  other  subject  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  more  intensely  interested  in  than  in  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  if  the  work  of  enlarging  the  canal  is  not  progressing  satisfac- 
torily all  the  fat^ts  should  be  known.  The  committee  of  the 
(Chamber  has  not  yet  met  to  consider  the  matter  and  I  an)  writ- 
ing to  you  in  advance  of  its  action,  for  I  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  canal  here  would  welcome  from  you  a  more  detail- 
ed statement  as  regards  the  actual  conditions  that  exist.'' 

To  this  letter,  (iovernor  Whitk  replied  on  Decend)er  8th,  as 
follows  : 

**With  regard  to  my  comments  on  the  progress  of  the  work 
upon  the  barge  canal,  1  agree  with  you  tliat  all  the  facts  should 
be  presented  to  the  public.  With  this  in  view,  1  have  asked 
the  State  Eiii^ineer,  the  .Advisory  Board  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  to  submit  a  report  covering  the  division  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  and  the  conditions  of  the  work,  togeth- 
er with  such  reL'ommendations  as  they  deem  in  the  public  interest 
on  tiiese  subject^s. 

These   reports  will   be  made   public,  and    1  hope  will   answer 
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your  purpose.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  refrain  from  further 
eommeot  until  these  reports  are  submitted  to  me. 

If  you  have  any  additional  suggestions  in  mind,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  them." 

The  State  Engineer,  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  in  response  to  this  request  from  Governor  White, 
made  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Chamber,  have  made 
public  elaborate  reports  upon  the  conditions  of  the  barge  canal  work. 

From  these  reports  as  well  as  from  personal  interviews  with  several 
of  the  leading  officials  ip  charge  of  the  canal  work  and  with  others 
not  officially  connected  with  it,  but  who  by  reason  of  their  deep 
interest  in,  and  close  study  of,  its  progress,  are  competent  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it,  your  committee  obtains  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
being  carried  on  ; 

I.  Construction — (a;  About  one-third  of  the  entire  work  has  been 
done.  Progress  has  to  be  made  in  spite  of  climatic  conditions  which 
cause  delay,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  canal  must  be  operated 
while  the  work  of  construction  goes  on,  a  condition  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  business  in  a  building  which  is  being 
torn  down  and  a  new  one  built  while  manufacture  and  sale  are 
carried  on. 

(6)  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  construction  work  is  under  contract, 
an  additional  64  per  cent,  has  been  advertised,  leaving  13  per  cent, 
yet  to  be  contracted  for,  including  a  large  concrete  bridge  at  Medina 
which  as  it  will  be  the  biggCBt  concrete  structure  in  the  country, 
State  Engineer  Williams  preferred  to  leave  to  his  succegsor,  John 
A.  Benskl,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Chamber  and  recently  President 
of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

(c)  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  condition  of  the  work  is 
satisfactory.  The  Advisory  Board  reports  that  fourteen  contracts 
out  of  seventy- three  are  more  or  less  sensibly  behind  their  theoretical 
percentage  of  completion,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital,  improper 
equipment  or  incompetent  management  of  contractors.  In  three  in- 
stances, tht»8e  contracts  have  been  re-let.  But  the  work  as  a  whole, 
according  to  the  best  testimony,  has  been  well  done.  State  Engineer 
Williams,  in  his  report  to  Governor  White,  declares  that 

'*  In  general  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  finished  work 
equals  that  of  any  work  of  tbe  magnitude  of  the  barge  canal 
enterprise." 

This  enterprise  in  many  ways,  we  may  add,  equals,  or  even  exceeds, 
in  engineering  difficulties  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  work  done  in    1910  was   more  than   four  times  tliat  of  1907, 
amounting  to    $9,808,685    as   against    §2,316.800    in    1907.     It   is 
believed  that  during  1911,  upwards  of  $20,000,000  will  be  expended 
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or  double  the  work  in  1910.  Memhers  of  the  Advisory  Board  declare 
that  the  entire  barge  canal  should  be  completed  to  Champlain,  Ontario 
and  Erie  by  1915,  and  quite  possibly  in  1914,  while  the  Champlain 
and  Ontario  divisions  will  be  ready  before  that  date,  the  former 
in  1912. 

(d)  Financially  the  record  of  construction  appears  to  be  in  every 
way  most  creditable  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Engineers  agree  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on  at  an  expense  less 
than  the  original  estimate  of  $100,fi()2,998.  The  actual  contract 
costs  as  of  December  1,  1910,  aniounttd  to  167,600,000  or  about 
$1,900,000  less  than  the  amount  estimated  in  1903.  The  State 
Engineer  declares  that  the 

**  Present  estimated  total  cost  for  the  completion  of  the  barge 
canal,  including  engineering  and  land  damages  and  allowing 
5  per  cent,  for  possible  contingencies,  amounts  to  $98,837,403. 
Assuming  the  state's  position  to  be  correct  the  above  figures 
show  a  saving  of  nearly  $2,000,000  under  the  original  1903 
estimate,  which  amounted  to  $100,502,998." 

This  outlook  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  locks  have  been  widened 
from  28  to  45  feet  at  an  added  cost  of  $3,300,000;  that  the  18  mile 
level  from  l><o/kport  to  Tonawanda  has  been  lowered  6A  feet,  at  an 
abided  cost  of  $402,000,  and  that  other  improvements  over  the 
original  plans  have  been  maxle. 

2.  Administration. — It  will  heobserve<i  that  the  principal  criticism 
of  Governor  Wirrrio  was  directed  at  what  he  declared  to  be  a  **  serious 
division  of  responsibility  and  power  in  the  direction  of  the  barge  canal 
work.*'  He  declared  that  *Hhe  state  had  an  honest  and  competent 
State  F]ngineer,  an  excellent  Advisory  Board  and  an  efficient  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,"  but  that  there  was  a  lack  of  concentra- 
tion of  authority  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a  commander  for  this 
mighty  project. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  in  the  main, 
Governor  Whftk  was  correct  as  regards  his  criticism  of  the  lack  of 
a  one  central  authority  in  control  of  this  work,  however  much  he 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  actual  conse(|ueiurs  to  the  progress  of 
(!atial  construction.  The  State  Engineer,  while  refraining  from  niak- 
in*^  any  direct  re.^ominendations  toward  a  change  in  the  barge  canal, 
says  that  *' there  would  be  considerable  advantage  if  a  plan  <'onld  be 
worked  out  whereby  there  could  be  obtained  a  continuity  of  admini- 
stration and  some  consolidation  of  authority  without,  at  tlie  same 
time,  losinij  the  feeling  of  confidence  inspired  by  the  triple  checking 
svstein  whicli  exists  at  present." 

The  Advisory  Board,  in  its  report,  savs  tliat*'it  docs  not  Icok  upon 
the  existing  system  of  administering  the  canal  work  as  ideal."  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  state  if  it  had  a 
permanent  engineering  organization,  carefully  selected  and  ireefrom 
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politics  and  political  changes,  with  which  to  entrust  this  work  of 
public  improvement  and  maintenance.  But  the  Advisory  Board 
declares  that  **  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  system  can  be  improved 
upon  under  present  constitutional  requirements." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  reports  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  and  establishing  a  new  commission 
of  three  members,  to  which  may  be  added  ex-otticio  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Works  and  the  State  Engineer,  and  giving  to  this  body 
the  entire  authority  over  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  is  an  unsatisfactory  division  of 
authority,  the  only  compensation  for  which  is  the  triple  checking 
system  to  which  State  Engineer  Willi  a  mh  refers.  There  is  a  State 
Engineer  who  has  general  executive  charge  and  niakes  surveys,  maps, 
specifications,  etc.  There  is  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  who 
advertises  for  open  bids  and  awards  contracts,  approves  contract  work 
and  pays  estimates  to  contractors.  There  is  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers  composed  of  live  members,  which  considers  and 
reports  upon  plans  and  specifications  and  estimates  and  proposes 
alterations  and  changes,  and  n)akes  frequent  field  inspections  on  the 
work,  reporting  to  the  State  Engineer  all  defects  noted.  There  is 
also  a  Canal  Board  consisting  of  all  the  elective  state  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Governor,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works.  This  Board  takes  final  action  on  all  plans 
and  estimates  and  its  approval  must  be  had  before  any  item  of  work 
is  placed  under  contract. 

As  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  really  serious 
defect  of  the  present  administrative  system  arises  from  the  frequent 
changes  of  officials  in  control  of  it.  Since  starting  the  work  there 
have  been  four  State  Engineers,  three  Superintendents  of  Public 
Works  and  four  Canal  Boards,  differing  in  personnel  and  varying  in 
political  faith.  On  the  first  of  January  another  change  took  place, 
bringing  in  a  new  State  Engineer,  a  new  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  and  a  new  Canal  Board.  The  only  continuing  body  has  been 
the  Biard  of  Consulting  Engineers.  This  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  work  started.  Its  functions  are  entirely  advisory,  but  it  is  note- 
worthv  that  the  best  friends  of  the  barge  canal  project  entertain  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  it. 

Whether  the  present  system  of  divided  authority  could  be  changed 
without  the  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  is  a  question  into 
which  vour  Committee  has  not  entered.  The  Advisory  Board,  in  its 
report,  declared  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  system  could  be  improved 
under  present  constitutional  requirements. 

Your  Committee,  in  making  this  report,  contents  itself  with  giving 
the  Chamber  the  best  information  which  it  can  obtain  and  has  no 
recommendation  to  make.  It  believes,  as  all  students  of  the  subject 
must  realize,  that  the  canal  work  would  have  been  benefitted  and 
hastened  by  such  a  consolidation  of  authority  as  that  for  which  Gov- 
ernor White  contended,  if  this  could  have  been  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work.     Whether  it  is  wise   to  change  the  system 
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radically  at  this  stage  of  the  canal  construction,  when  the  end  is  in 
view,  seems  doubtful  to  your  committee, — the  homely  saying  of 
Lincoln  that  **  it  is  best  not  to  swap  horses  in  crossing  a  stream  " 
would  seem  to  apply  to  this  situation. 

That  the  work  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  is  progressing  at  a  cost  under  the  original  estimate  is  a 
fact  which  your  committee  regards  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
is  one  upon  which  the  state,  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  City  of 
New  York  to  whose  commercial  supremacy  the  Erie  Canal  has  so 
largely  contributed  has  reason  for  congratulation.  In  order  however 
to  make  the  barge  canal  fully  effective  adequate  terminals  must  be 
provided  ;  and  this  is  a  problem  which  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  is  now  engaged  in  solving. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


8amuel  W.  Fairciiilp, 
Perry  P.  Williams, 
William  Hull  Wickham, 
Charl^:s  a.  Schierkn, 
James  O.  Bloss, 
William  C.  Demorest, 


O/thf 

Oommitlce  on 

Internal  Ti'adr 

and 
JmprntH'tnetitM. 


New  York,  December  SO.  1910. 

The  President. — This  report  is  by  way  of  information  to  this 
Chamber  upon  a  most  important  subject.  The  Chamber  was  very 
actively  engaged  in  the  propaganda  which  resulted  in  voting  to  con- 
struct this  barge  canal,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  all  felt  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  delay  in  its  construction.  In  fact,  up  to  the  present 
time,  all  the  work  of  the  canal  has  not  yet  been  placed  under  con- 
tract. It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  convince  active  business  men 
that  there  is  any  good  business  reason  why  this  delay  should  exists  if 
the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  competent  administrators.  However, 
tiie  conditions  are  set  forth  in  this  report,  and  it  is  made  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  It  is  a  subject  which  we  all 
know  has  been  discussed  by  the  Governor  at  length,  and  forcefully, 
in  his  message,  also  in  his  inaugural  address. 

The  report  was  rotnuved  and  plac*ed  on  file. 

PIER  HEAD  LINES. 

Ill  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  A.  Foster  Higoins,  the  Secretary, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  presented 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  and  moved  their  adoption  : 
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Whereas,  The  New  York  Harbor  Line  Board  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  to  give  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1911,  on  the 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  CJompany  for  authority  to  extend  by  about  one  hundred  feet 
two  of  its  piers  in  what  is  known  as  the  Chelsea  section  of  the  North 
River  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Harbor  Line  Board  desires  to  umke  a  full  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  questions  involved  in  this  matter  ;  and 

Whereas/rhese  questions  affect  vitally  the  interests  of  the  commerce 
of  New  York  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  C'iiamber  be  instructed  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  of  seven  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
pier  head  lines  and  report  to  the  Chamber  at  its  next  meeting;  and 
that  authority  be  given  to  this  committee  to  attend  the  hearing  to^be 
given  by  the  Harbor  Line  Board. 

(Signed)  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,   |  o/ the 

E.  E.   OlCOTT,  I     Committee  on  the 

R.  A.  C.  Smith,  [        Harbor  and 

Emil  L.  Boas,  shipping. 

J 

New  York,  January  4,  1911. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment,  as  members  of  this 
special  committee,  of  the  following:  Robert  A.  C.  Smith,  Calvin 
Tom  KINS,  Jefferson  Hogan,  Weldino  Ring,  Jacob  W.  Miller, 
Emil  L.  Boas  and  Eben  E.  Olcott. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  LAW. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  State  and  Muni- 
cipal Taxation  submitted  the  following  report  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  committee  having  received  protests  from  various  quarters, 
among  others,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  against 
the  new  Inheritance  Tax  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Cliapter  706 
of  the  Laws  of  1910,  under  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  tax  may  equal 
25  per  cent,  of  the  legacy  and  which  requires  any  bank  or  banker  to 
notify  the  comptroller  before  turning  over  any  property  of  the  custo- 
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mer  who  has  died,  to  his  executors,  has  considered  the  provisions  of 
that  law  and  their  probable  efiect  upon  the  business  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  seriously  affect  the 
state  to  its  disadvantage  and  lead  to  great  embarrassment  and  injury 
in  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business  in  the  state,  and  seriously 
impair  the  capacity  of  the  state  to  attract  residents,  capital  and  busi- 
ness to  its  confines. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ex- 
press its  disapproval  of  so  drastic  an  inheritance  tax  law,  and  that,  if 
it  agrees  with  the  committee  that  the  law  will  seriously  injure  the 
interests  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  authorize  this  committee  to 
exert  itself  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  to  secure  the  repeal  or  sub- 
stantial amendment  of  the  law. 

The  couimittee  therefore  offers  the  following  resolution  and  moves 
its  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  be 
authorized  and  instructed,  either  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  other 
bodies,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  Chap- 
ter 706  of  the  Laws  of  1910  known  as  the  New  Inheritance  Tax  Law, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  it  properly  can  to  secure  favorable  action  of 
the  legislature  to  that  end. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Welding  Ring, 
Clarknce   H.  KeL8EY, 
George  E.  Ide, 
Framus  L.  Eames, 


Of  the  CommUlee 
y  on  Slate  and  Munici- 
pal Taxation. 


New  York,  Januarys,  1911, 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolution  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Ring  on  behalf  of  the  same  committee  moved  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  A  state  conference  on  taxation  is  to  be  held  at  Utica  on 
January  12  and  18,  1911,  to  consider  and  discuss  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  therefore, 

Renolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint  one  delegate 
to  represent  this  Chamber  at  this  conference. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Charles  B.  Rogers 
of  Utioa  as  delecjate  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 
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RAPID  TRANSIT. 

p]uuENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Rapid  Transit,  presented  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  meeting  on  December  Ist  the  following  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit : 

*'  Whereas,  It  is  essential  for  its  development  that  the  City  of 
New  York  should  continue  to  control  its  passenger  transportation 
policy,  tiierefore 

''Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  be 
asked  to  report  promptly  whether  extensions  to  the  present  sub- 
way or  provision  for  a  new  subway  system  susceptible  of 
independent  operation  will  best  promote  such  control." 

Your  committee  assumes  that  the  question  of  municipal  operation 
of  Rapid  Transit  Lines  was  not  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  above 
resolution  and  is  therefore  not  before  the  committee  for  discussion  at 
this  time. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Act  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  in  May  1909, 
in  Section  22,  Paragraph  4;  Section  27,  Paragraph  2;  Section  33, 
Paragraph  4;  Section  34,  Paragraph  1,  provides  the  method  for 
giving  the  city  effective  control  over  the  future  development  and 
operation  of  its  transit  lines,  no  matter  by  whom  constructed  or  oper- 
ated, and  for  obtaining  competitive  bidding  for  operation  whenever  the 
City  has  a  franchise  of  value  to  offer. 

This  control,  carrying  with  it  the  power  of  recall  of  any  franchise, 
immensely  strengthens  the  regulating  powers  relating  to  operation 
already  vested  in  the  Public  Service  Commission  under  the  law  of  its 
creation. 

These  amendments  provide  that  in  any  form  of  contract,  whether 
for  private  construction,  equipment  and  operation  ;  for  private  equip- 
ment and  operation,  or  for  operation  only,  that  the  city  may  recall 
any  franchise  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  by  re-imbursing  the 
contractor  for  any  private  capital  invested  at  actual  cost  plus 
15  per  cent 

Arhple  provision  is  given  to  enable  the  Public  Service  Comniipsion 
to  check  all  construction  or  equipment  costs  or  costs  of  securing 
capital  at  the  time  of  construction  and  purchase  of  equipment,  and  to 
call  for  all  books  of  sub-contractors,  bankers,  or  other  persons  concerned 
in  any  way  in  the  transactions. 

It  is  further  provided  if  the  city  exercises  such  power  of  recall  but 
is  not  itself  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  credit  or  the  means  to 
compensate  the  contractor,  that  it  may  designate  a  new  agent  or 
grantee,  to  whom  the  franchise,  structure,  and  equipment  shall  be 
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transferred  directly  upon  his  paying  the  amount  required  as  aforesaid, 
and  this  may  be  done  and  the  title  passed  whether  or  not  the  exact 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  the  termination  of  the  original  grant  has 
been  finally  determined,  but  surety  shall  be  provided  to  secure  the 
payment  when  so  finally  determined,  witii  interest  from  the  date  of 
transfer. 

These  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  proposed  form  of  contract 
for  the  third  tracking  and  extensions  of  the  elevated  railroads  and 
should  undoubtedly  be  embodied  in  any  future  contracts  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  relating  to  rapid  transit  developments. 

With  these  provisions  in  all  contracts  it  is  apparent  that  the  city 
can  and  should  always  hereafter  be  in  control  of  the  policy  of  its 
transit  development  or  necessary  extensions  to  any  of  its  Itnes,  and  of 
operation,  and  after  ten  years  will  be  free  to  secure  competitors  and 
appoint  a  new  grantee  whenever  a  previous  contractor  has  proved  an 
unsatisfactory  tenant. 

Under  such  conditions  the  city  can  consider  all  propositions  on  their 
relative  merits  as  to  wiiich  will  furnish  the  broadest  and  most  com- 
preiiensive  service  at  the  lowest  fare  and  with  the  least  call  upon  the 
city*8  credit. 

Tiie  fact  seems  frequently  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  public  and  press 
discussion  that  the  city  owns  the  existing  subway,  that  it  was  built 
with  city  funds,  and  tiiat  its  actual  and  strategic  value  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  greatest  possible  degree  and  not  depreciated  by  any 
action  the  city  may  take  in  the  future. 

Witii  the  above  provisions  of  law  inserted  in  all  contracts  it  is  not 
apparent  to  your  committee  how  the  construction  and  operation  of 
one  or  any  number  of  so-called  independent  lines,  unrelated  to  each 
other,  could  strengthen  thecity's  control  of  the  situation,  which  would 
be  equal  over  all  new  constructions,  whether  one  unified  system  or 
many  separate  ones. 

The  route  that  carries  the  most  passengers  at  the  least  cost  for  fixed 
charges  and  operation  has  the  best  franchise  value  and  will  thus 
attract  the  keenest  bidding  for  a  high  grade  of  service  to  the  public  at 
any  time  after  ten  years  that  the  city  chooses  to  look   for  anew  tenant. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  city's  control  might  be  weakened 
if  it  embarked  on  the  construction  of  expensive  lines  which  could  not 
become  self-supporting  for  years. 

In  that  event  any  bonds  issued  would  not  be  released  from  the  debt 
limit  until  the  city  was  actually  in  receipt  of  the  interest  and 
amortization  installments,  leaving  it  less  able  financially  to  deal  with 
the  situation  or  with  emergencies,  and  making  it  more  dependent 
upon  private  enterprise  for  further  construction  or  extensions  until 
such  time  as  its  expenditure  in  any  line  had  become  self-supporting 
and  thereby  freed  from  the  computation  of  its  debt  limit. 

The  city  as  a  corporation  cannot  afford  to  proceed  in  violation  of 
the  fundamental  economic  laws  which  would  govern  private  enter- 
prise, namely, — that  its  rapid  transit  lines  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  keep  the  cost  to  the  lowest  possible  point  and  routed  so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  the  largest  possible  revenue,  in  order  that  they  may  be  or  be- 
come self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  operation 
b^ins. 

Any  other  course  will  tie  up  the  city's  credit,  limit  its  capacity  for 
other  public  works,  retard  its  growth  and  development,  and  make  the 
city  more  dependent  on  private  enterprise  exclusively  than  it  need  or 
otherwise  would  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EUGENILH    H.  OUTERBRIDGK, 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  spedai  committee 

Howard  C.  Smith,  I  on 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  ^^'p^^  Transit. 

J.  Edgar  Leaycraft, 

New  York,  December  SI,  1910. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION. 

Charles  L.  Bernheimer  Cliairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Commercial  Arbitration  submitted  the  following  report: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Arbitration,  was  appointed 
at  the  meeting  on  March  3d,  last,  pursuant  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be  instructed  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  of  five  members,  to  consider  and  report 
whether  there  is  a  need  of  re-estabUshing  in  the  Chamber  a  Court  or 
Committee  of  Arbitration,  and  if  so  to  suggest  a  feasible  plan  for  such 
arbitration. 

I. 

Your  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  there  is  need  of  re-establishing  in  the  Chamber  a  Court  or 
Committee  on  Arbitration,  and  finds  there  is  need  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  would  perform  a  valuable  public  service  in  the 
settlement  of  business  disputes  and  differences,  saving  much  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  many  tedious  delays  and  vexations  incident  to 
trials  in  Courts  of  Law. 

In  its  efforts  to  fix  upon  a  feasible  plan  your  Committee  has  care- 
fully e^^amined  the  records  of  the  Chamber,  and  finds  that  at  the 
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very  first  meeting  of  this  body,  a  Committee  ou  Arbitration  was 
organized,  tbat  tbe  public  eagerly  availed  itpelf  of  the  privilegfe  of 
arbitration  whenever  opportunity  was  ofiered,  and  that  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  Chamber  itself  was  shown  in  the  conferences  and  dis- 
cussious  tending  to  improve  the  metliods.  While  these  changes  were 
not  always  as  satisfying  as  had  been  hoped,  there  was  never  a  time 
when  organized  arbitration  facilities  were  not  available,  until  after 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  period,  a  period  closely  associated  with  the 
valued  services  rendered  to  the  Chamber  by  Judge  Enoch  L.  Fan- 
criKR, — to  which  fuller  reference  will  be  made  later  in  this  report. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  others  contained  in  this  paper,  your 
Committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has  prepared  a  plan  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Arbitration  which  it  submits  here- 
with, in  connection  with  the  needed  amendment  to  the  By-laws  of  the 
Chamber. 

Amend  Article  VI 11.  of  the  By-laws  (Standing  Committees)  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  Standing  Committees  the  following :  **  A  Com- 
mittee on  Arbitration.*' 

Amend  Article  IX.  of  the  By-laws  (**  Duties  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees") by  adding  after  the  paragraph  describing  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund,  tlie  following: 

**  Of  (lie  CommiUre  on  Arbitration. — "This  (-ommittee  shall  have  complete 
supervision  of  all  inattors  of  arbitration  referred  to  the  (Chamber  and 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  all 
matters  submitted  In  arbitration;  it  shall  provide  a  form  of  agreement 
not  inconsiBtent  with  exinting  provisions  of  law  by  which,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  decision  of  tlie  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  become  as  effec- 
tive as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'*  It  shall  compile  and  from  time  to  time  revise  and  keep  a  list  of  quali- 
fied persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  vvilline:  to  act  as  arbitrators  under  these 
rules,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Chamber.  This  list  shall  be  known 
as — 'Thk  List  of  Official  Arhitratorr  '  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•*Any  matter  in  controversy  may  be  referred  by  the  disputants  sij^ning 
the  form  of  agreement  provided  by  the  Committee,  together  with  astipu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  they  will  al)ide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators,  by  them  selectod,  and  waiving:  any  and  all  right  to  with- 
draw from  such  submission  after  the  acceptance  of  their  appointment  by 
the  arbitrator  or  arl)itrator8  selected,  and  designating  at  their  option  either 

[a.)  One  of  the  persons  named  in  said  '  List  of  Official  Arbitrators,' 
who  shall  act  as  sole  arbitrator  ;  or 

{b.)  Any  two  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators,  who  in  turn  shall  desig- 
nate from  said  '  List  of  Official  Arbitrators,'  a  third  person  to  h^ 
associated  with  them  as  arbitrators  ;  or, 

(c.)  The  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  a  quorum  thereof. 

'*  In  any  case  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  may,  in  its  discretion,  de- 
cline to  entertain  a  matter  submitted  for  arbitration,  in  which  event  the 
selection  of  special  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators  shall  be  void." 
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**The  Committee  on  Arbitration  shall,  from  t  me  to  time,  establish  a 
schedule  of  moderate  fees  to  be  paid  in  all  matters  submitted,  which  fees 
shall  be  chargeable  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators." 

**  The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Arbitration." 


II. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  and  most  suitable  method 
of  arbitration  for  adoption  by  the  Chamber,  the  following  sources  of 
information  have  been  studied  : 

(1)  The  Chartere  and  By-laws  of  the  New  York  Stock,  Produce  and 
Cotton  Exchanges  as  far  as  they  relate  to  arliitration. 

(2)  The  Charters  and  By-laws  of  eleven  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  Boards  of  Trade. 

(3)  The  Charters  and  By-laws  of  three  such  bodies  in  Canada. 

(4)  The  Charter  and  By-laws  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  Consular  Reports  on  Commercial  Courts  of  Europe,  as  furnish- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  for  the 
year  1909. 

To  the  above  has  been  added  a  study  of  the  history  of  Commercial 
Arbitration  as  practiced  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  based  on  a 
synopsis  thereof  prepared  for  your  Commhtefe  by  Mr.  Julius  Hfnry 
Cohen,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  This  synopsis  is  tiled  as 
part  of  this  report,  but  not  printed  because  of  its  length. 

The  Consular  Reports  of  the  experience  of  Commercial  Courts  on 
the  European  Continent,  show  that  they  are  successful  almost 
without  exception,  and  that  they  enjoy  the  res[)ect  and  confidence  of 
their  respective  commercial  communities.  The  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  cannot,  however,  pattern  an  Arbitration  Court  on  the 
lines  and  plans  of  these  Courts  because  of  fundamental  diflerrnces  in 
laws,  customs  and  view-points.  The  London  Court  of  Arbitration 
is  probably  a  better  guide  because  of  the  similarity  between  English 
Institutions  and  our  own. 

Your  Committee  deems  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  ('hamber 
to  introduce  at  this  point  in  its  presentation  extracts  from  an  address 
delivered  on  February  19,  1909,  by  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London,  and  Chairman  of 
its  Arbitration  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  Commercial  Arbitration 
as  practiced  at  the  London  Court  of  Arbitration  : 

"  Arbitration  is  indeed  the  natural  right  of  disputants  to  choose  their 
own  tribunal,  and  is  the  pmctical  art  of  vindicating  and  reconciling 
disputants,  and  doinfjf  so  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure,  time  and  trouble. 

**  Except  for  arbitration  there  would  be  many  cases  in  which  justice 
would  be  denied. 

'*  Even  rough  and  ready  trade  arbitrations  are  necessary  in  modern 
commercial  life. 

"  There  is  no  rivalry  in  arbitration  with  the  law  or  the  administration 
of  the  law. 
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"  The  work  of  the  London  Court  of  Arbitration  is  speedily  done,  and 
affords  the  disputants  the  opportunity  of  choosing  their  own  commercial 
Court  and  judges.  As  the  suitors  choose  their  own  judges,  there  can  be 
no  appeal,  except  on  points  of  law  or  misconduct. 

'*  The  proceedings  have  the  advantage  that  the  Arbitmtor  is  both  judge 
and  jury ;  and  being  generally  selected  for  bis  trade  knowledge,  which 
dispenses  with  numberless  witnesses,  permits  of  cases  being  dealt  with  in 
a  manner  which  would  be  impossible  from  the  Bench. 

"  Many  of  the  cases  have  been  heavy  and  important ;  in  one  the  Court 
has  been  asked  not  only  to  judge  and  revise  resolutions  passed  by  the 
directors  of  a  company,  but  to  substitute,  if  it  thought  proper,  such 
resolutions  as  should  under  the  circumstances  and  in  its  judgment,  have 
been  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 

"In  regard  to  international  arbitrations,  steps  are  being  taken  to  arrange 
for  giving  legal  effect  to  those  cases  in  which  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations  are  interested,  or  in  which  such  citizens  may  become  parties 
to  an  arbitration." 

III. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  C/hamber,  your  Committee  herepresentB 
a  brief  synopsis  of  the  experiences  of  the  Chamber  in  the  past  in  en- 
deavoring to  provide  opportunities  for  Commercial  Arbitration,  giv- 
ing in  concise  form  the  modus  operandi  of  each  period  and  some 
reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  each  method  respectively. 

PERIOD  FROM  1768  TO  1861. 

From  the  very  date  of  organization,  the  Chamber's  Committees  on 
Arbitration  and  ('ommittee  on  Appeal  were  used  frequently,  and  in  the 
main  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  weakness  disclosed  in  thi^^  plan  was 
that  parties  could  withdiaw  after  arbitration  had  begun,  and  before  award 
had  been  made  ;  and  no  method  existed  for  enforcing  the  awards. 

(1889)  A  movement  was  begun  to  establish  by  legislative  enactment  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  with  power  to  determine  all  litigations  between 
merchants.  Trials  were  to  be  by  juries  composed  of  merchants  only,  the 
juries  to  determine  by  bare  majorities  and  to  be  both  the  judges  of  the 
law  and  the  facts. 

The  Chamber  failed  to  adopt  this  plan  after  much  serious  debate. 

(1851,  February  and  May)  A  new  movement  was  begun  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  John  J.  Boyd  to  secure  t)y  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
establishment  of  a  (^ourt  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  Jsew  York.  Draft 
of  bill  to  be  submitted  was  discussed  at  several  meetings.  The  proposed 
act  was  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  requiring  un- 
animous verdicts  by  juries.  It  was  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  scheme 
of  the  Constitution,  dividing  into  three  divisions  the  powers  of  the  State. 
It  furthermore  provided  that  the  Chamber  should  select  the  judges  and 
the  jurors,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  Court  should  be  borne  by  the  City. 
This  Court  was  to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  and  all  processes  issuing  from  it 
were  to  have  the  like  power,  validity  and  effect,  as  if  issuing  from  the 
Supreme  ('ourt  of  this  State.  Tliis  plan  was  tabled.  If  enacted  into  law 
it  probably  would  have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

(1855,  July)  Amendment  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Chamber  was  proposed 
and  passed,  creating  two  standing  committees,  called  '*The  Committee 
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on  Arbitration  "  and  "The  Committee  on  Appeal/'  for  the  determination 
of  such  mercantile  disputes  as  might  be  submitted  to  the  Committees. 

(1860,  April  and  May)  Further  efforts  were  made  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  James  de  Pbystkr  Ogden,  towards  obtaining  from  the  Legislature 
additional  power  for  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce so  that — "  a  final  and  binding  decision  may  be  rendered  in  mercan- 
tile questions,  with  little  delay  and  at  trifling  expense,  and  so  that  an 
award  of  the  Committee  could  not  be  reversed  or  appealed  from." 

This  resulted  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  April  15,  1861,  known 
as  Chapter  251  of  the  Laws  of  1861. 

(1861)  The  Chamber  at  a  meeting  held. Apra 25,  1861,  resolved  that  tt 
accepted  and  bound  itself  to  act  under  the  foregoing  Act  (Chapter  251  of 
the  Laws  of  1861.)  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  articles  were  adopted  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  Standing  Committees  on  Arbitration  and  on  Appeal, 
to  whom  all  mercantile  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  members 
of  the  Chamber,  or  between  parties  claiming  by,  through  or  under  them, 
might  be  referred  by  mutual  agreement.  Each  Committee  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  and  to  adopt  appropriate  rules  to  govern  the 
procedure  before  it. 

PERIOD  FROM  1661  TO  1674. 

(1861  to  1873)  During  this  period  the  arbitration  system  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  Chapter  251  of  the  Laws  of  1861  was  used 
frequently  and  in  the  main  satisfactorily ;  in  fact  it  proved  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  yet  tried.  Under  it  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  of 
Arbitration  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  judgment  in  a  Court  of  Record. 

(1873,  October  2d)  Resumption  of  Agitation  for  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. 

(1874)  Passage  of  Chapter  278  of  the  Laws  of  1874,  creating  a  "Court 
of  Arbitration  "  for  the  arbitration  of  mercantile  disputes  in  the  Port  of 
New  York. 

(1875)  .\mendment  by  the  Legislature  of  Chapter  278  of  the  Laws  of 
1874  with  Chapter  495  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addi- 
tional power  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 


PERIOD  FROM  1874  TO  1896. 

Arbitration  by  Court  of  Arbitration.  Judge  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  Oflicial 
Arbitrator,  and  Gkokge  Wilson,  Arbitration  Clerk,  both  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  under  Chapter  278  of  the  I>aw8  of  1874,  and 
Chapter  495  of  the  Laws  of  1875.  Mr.  Elliott  F.  Shkpard,  was  the  leader 
in  the  formation  of  this  Court.  The  plan  as  long:  as  it  remained  opera- 
tive was  eminently  successful,  but  was  open  to  these  criticisms  : — 

1.  Us  financial  support  was  precarious  ; — it  was  left  to  the  Legislature, 
which,  after  1878,  refused  to  make  appropriation  ; 

2.  The  plan  attempted  to  cover  every  kind  of  commercial  dispute  and 
to  dispose  of  it  Court-fashion  ; 

3.  It  attempted  to  give  merchants  in  the  Port  of  New  York  a  special 
court,  and  in  that  respect  was  treated  by  the  community  as  "class 
legislation.**  and  met  with  much  unpopularity. 
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Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Statute  providing  for  a 
Court  of  Commerce  need  not  be  revived  at  this  time.  It  does  not,  in 
its  judgment,  furnish  the  best  model  to  be  fullowed.  The  method  of 
1768  to  1861,  though  rough  and  ready,  re-enforced  by  the  Law  of 
Arbitration  under  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Sections  2o65  to 
2386,  (providing  that  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  judgment  in  a  Court  of  Record)  seems  to  us  to 
offer  more  elements  for  a  feasible  plan.  The  one  submitted,  supple- 
mented by  the  regulations  and  rules  that  a  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion shall  make  for  its  proceedings,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  "  Sub- 
mission "  to  be  signed  by  the  disputants,  your  Committee  feels  confident 
will  meet  existing  needs. 

Dependence  on  the  legislature  for  support,  in  their  effort  to  make 
the  award  a  binding  one,  is  the  rock  on  which  most  arbitration  plans 
of  this  C'hamber  have  come  to  grief.  The  enforcement  of  the  award, 
is  recognized  by  your  Committee  as  of  great  importance,  but  after 
consideration  it  believes  that  to  rest  the  entire  plan  upon  this  phase 
of  it  is  equivalent  to  sacrificing  the  whole  to  save  a  part.  This 
weakness  and  possibly  others  are,  in  our  judgment,  off-set  by  certain 
strong  moral  considerations  that  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  rely 
upon  : 

FiHHT  :  The  voluntary  submission  in  good  faith  to  the  Chamber  on 
the  part  of  both  disputants,  makes  it  likely  that  neither  will  with- 
draw after  arbitration  has  begun  and  before  the  award  is  made  and 
that  both  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result ;  and 

Second  :  It  is  not  probable  that  a  merchant  would  be  willing  to 
lileiiiish  his  fair  name  by  repudiating  a  written  agreement  with  a  re- 
putable body  of  public-spirited  men. 


IV. 

Where  two  parties  have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  arbitration 
offers,  the  best  results.  In  cases  where  one  of  the  parties  means  to  be 
dishonest,  there  is  no  room  for  arbitration.  Prima  fAcie  examinalion 
of  the  *'  Submission  "  will,  in  most  instances,  determine  whether  a  case 
should  be  heard  or  dismissed. 

Finally,  it  is  your  (/ommittee's  opinion  that  the  plan  as  outlined 
by  tiiem,  will  give  satisfaction,  and  offers  the  facilities  that  are  so 
much  needed.  They  believe  this  plan  affords  the  opportunity  to 
merchants  to  settle  with  tiie  assistance  of  a  public-spirited  bod}'  of 
unbiased  men  (without  too  great  a  call  on  their  time),  many  minor 
commercial  disputes  which,  when  compromised,  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  commercial  integrity,  or  when  forced  into  court  produce 
rancor,  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  untold  annoyance 
as  well  a.s  \o\vr  delay  in  the  courts  in  the  disposition  of  those  matters 
for  which  they  are  specially  organized. 
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FORM    OF    SUBMISSION. 
FORM  A. 

Thk  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
OF  THE  State  of  New  York. 


against 


>  Sabimas'wn. 


A  controversy,  dispute  or  matter  of  difference  between  the  under- 
signed having  arisen  and  relating  to  a  subject  matter  the  nature  of 
which,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows  : 

We  do  hereby  voluntarily  submit  the  same  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  same  to  as  Arbitrator,  selected  by 
us  from  the  *'  List  of  Official  Arbitrators,"  compiled  and  es- 
tablished by  the  C/ommittee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  hearing  and  decision  pursuant 
to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  pursuant  to  Chapter  17,  Title  VllL  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  agree  to  stand  to,  abide 
by  and  perform  the  decision,  award,  order,  oi'ders  and  judgment  that 
may  therein  and  thereupon  be  made  under,  pursuant  and  by  virtue 
of,  this  submission. 

And  we  do  further  agree  that  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  may  be  entered  in  any  County  in  the  State 
of  New  York  thereon. 

We  do  also  in  all  respects  waive  any  right  to  withdraw  from  or 
revoke  this  submission  after  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  accept  their 
appointment  hereunder,  hereby  expressly  and  specifically  waiving  the 
provisions  of  Section  2383  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 


Dated,  Ni:w  York. 
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State  of  New  York      \ 


ss. 


County  of  New  York,  ) 


On  this  day  of  ,  1910,  before 

me  personally  came 


to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual (s)  described  in 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  he/they  severally, 
duly,  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  they  executed  the  same. 


FORM    OF   SUBMISSION. 
FORM   B. 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  C/Ommkrce 
OF  the  State  of  New  York. 


against 


Submission. 


A  controversy,  dispute  or  matter  of  difference  between  the  under- 
signed having  arisen  and  relating  to  a  subject  matter  the  nature  of 
which,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : 

We  do  hereby  voluntarily  submit  the  same  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning  the  same   to  and 

who  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator  from  the  "List  of  Official 
Arbitrators,*'  compiled  and  established  by  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration  of  the  (Chamber  of  (/ommerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  hearing  and  decision  pursuant  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  pursuant  to  (chapter  17,  Title  VIII.  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  agree  to  stand  to, 
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abide  by  and  perform  the  decision,  award,  order,  orders  and  judgment 
that  may  therein  and  thereupon  be  made  under,  pursuant  and  by 
virtue  of,  this  submission. 

And  we  do  further  agree  that  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  may  be  entered  in  any  County  in  the  State 
oi  New  York  thereon. 

We  do  also  in  all  respects  waive  any  right  to  withdraw  from  or 
revoke  this  submission  after  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  accept  their 
appointment  hereunder,  hereby  expressly  and  specifically  waiving  the 
provisions  of  Section  2383  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 


Dated,  New  Yobk. 
State  of  New  York 


County  of  New  York,  ) 


88, 


On  this  day  of  ,  1910,  before 

me  personally  came 


to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  (s)  described  in 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  he/they  severally, 
duly,  acknowledged  to  me  that  he/ they  executed  the  same. 


FORM   of   submission. 
FORM  C. 

Thk  Committee  on  Arbitbation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
OF  THE  State  of  New  York. 


against 


Submission. 


A  controversy,  dispute  or  matter  of  difference  between  the  under- 
signed having  arisen  and  relating  to  a  subject  matter  the  nature  of 
which,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows : 
9 
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We  do  hereby  voluntarily  submit  the  same  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  same  to 

as  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  a 
quorum  thereof,  as  Arbitrators  selected  by  us  for  hearing  and 
decision  pursuant  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  pursuant  to  Chapter  17,  Title  VIII.  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  agree 
to  stand  to,  abide  by  and  perform  the  decision,  award,  order,  orders 
and  judgment  that  may  therein  and  thereupon  be  made  under,  pursu- 
ant and  by  virtue  of,  this  submission. 

And  we  do  further  agree  that  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  may  be  entered  in  any  County  in  the  State 
of  New  York  thereon. 

We  do  also  in  all  respects  waive  any  right  to  withdraw  from  or 
revoke  this  submission  after  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  accept  their 
appointment  hereunder,  hereby  expressly  and  specifically  waiving  the 
provisions  of  Section  2383  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Dated,  New  York. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York. 

On  this  day  of  ,  1910,  before 

me  personally  came 


to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  (s)  described  in 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and  he/they  severally, 
duly,  acknowledged  to  me  that  he/they  executed  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Charles  L.  Bernheimer, 
James  Talcott, 
Henry  Hentz, 
Frank  A.  Ferris, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 


Special  CominUiee 

on  Cfommercial 

Arbitration . 


New  York,  December  20y  1910. 

The  President. — Under  the  rules,  this  being  a  report  involving 
an  amendment  to  our  by-laws,  it  will  have  to  go  over  until  the  next 
meeting,  before  action  can  be  taken  on  it,  and  in  the  meantime  it  will 
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be  printed  and  furnislied  to  all  you  gentlemen,  and  I  certainly  hope 
you  will  all  read  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
has  come  before  this  Chamber  in  a  long  time.  I  have  read  the  report 
carefully,  and  it  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  research,  it  is  drawn 
with  much  care  and  ability,  and  evinces  a  high  order  of  legal  ability 
in  its  preparation.  It  relates  to  a  subject  that  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  more  and  more,  day  after  day — that  of  individual, 
national  and  international  arbitration.  This  has  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage of  facility  and  economy  in  disposing  of  differences  which  divide 
men  ;  and  it  has  the  still  further  and  perhaps  greater  advantage  of 
leaving  the  parties  to  the  arbitration  on  good  and  friendly  terms  after 
the  matter  is  all  over.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  has  come  before  the  Chamber,  and  I  hope 
you  will  study  it  carefully  in  the  intervening  four  weeks,  and  come 
here  prepared  next  time  to  approve  it,  or  if  it  may  be,  improve  it  in 
any  respect  in  which  it  is  found  deficient. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  notice  that 
it  will  be  brought  up  at  the  next  meeting  as  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  by-laws,  and  I  think  therefore  that  it  is  not  at  the  present  time 
debatable. 

RIVERS  AND    HARBORS. 

Eben  E.  Olcott  presented  the  following  report  from  the  delega- 
tion to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  undersigned  delegates  from  the  Chamber  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  which  met  in  convention  in  Washing- 
ton December  7th  to  9th,  respectftiUy  report  as  follows  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Chamber. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  from  New  York,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred delegates  representing  the  state,  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
principal  commercial  bodies.  Every  other  part  of  the  country  sent 
del^ates;  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  represented  the  great  body  of 
growing  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  a  sane  and 
scientific  but  aggressive  waterway  development,  a  development  not 
in  antagonism  to,  but  in  co-operation  with,  transportation  by  rail. 

The  motto  of  the  Congress  is  **  A  waterway  policy  not  a  waterway 
project,"  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  it  stand  fairly  on  that 
platform. 
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The  resolutions  favored  : 

1.  A  broad,  liberal  and  comprehensive  policy    of    waterway 
iinproveraent,  at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $50,000,000. 

2.  No  project  to  be  adopted  which  has  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government  engineers. 

3.  Period  of  construction  to  be  as   short  as  possible  and  con- 
tinuing contract  system  to  be  adopted. 

4.  Cx)-operation  with  state  or  municipal  governments  in  the 
provision  of  suitable  terminal  facilities. 

The  discussions  in  the  Congress  disclosed  a  growing  sentiment  of 
antagonism  to  the  **  pork  barrel  "  method  of  making  up  rivers  and 
harbors  appropriation  bills,  and  in  favor  of  intelligent  business-like 
legislation  along  lines  of  natural  development,  without  sectionalism. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed)         Eben  E.  Oi.cott, 

Robert  A.  C.  Smith, 
James  O.  Bloss, 
Skreno  S.  Pratt, 


>     Ih  IffjuUt. 


Np:w  York,  December  20,  1910, 

Mr.  Olcott. — There  is  no  subject  in  which  this  Chamber  should 
be  more  interested  than  this.  The  Seventh  Annual  ('ongress  was 
most  important  and  the  action  taken  was  conservative,  objectionable 
features  having  been  removed  and  only  judicious  improvements,  which 
have  had  the  previous  approval  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended for  presentation  to  Congress.  The  importance  of  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  water  fronts,  stopping  sewage  into  bays  and  rivers,  securing 
adequate  terminal  facilities,  the  utilization  of  the  inherent  economies 
of  water  transportation  and  the  cooperation  of  railroads  with  water 
lines  were  urged.  Good  waterways  help  railroads  by  aflbrding  cheap 
transportation  for  crude  material  and  means  of  distribution  for  rail- 
road freight. 

The  annual  maintenance  charges  on  the  improvements  of  136  local- 
ities, including  New  York  and  all  the  great  harbors,  were  less  than 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  Nearly  every  Congressman  is  ready  to  help 
in  comprehensive,  feasible  methods  of  water-way  improvements  benffi- 
cial  to  all  and  preventing  monopoly  and  promoting  internal  and 
external  commerce.  President  Taft  especially  urged  the  co-opera- 
tion of  railroads  and  water  lines.  Water,  as  a  carrier,  not  only  holds 
railroads  rates  in  check,  but  affords  needed  facilities  for  moving  com- 
modities. A  Chamber  which  assisted  in  building  the  Erie  Canal  on 
which  the  state  is  now  spending  one  hundred  and  one  miUions  for 
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improvements,  and  which  has  aueh  a  river  and  harbor  to  protect, 
should  insist  on  adequate  appropriations  and  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  same. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  tile. 

William  Lummis  presented  the  following  report: 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  December  last,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes  to  be  held  in  Washington,  December  15th  to  17th, 
and  the  undersigned  delegates  appointed  by  him  were  present  at  the 
several  sessions  of  the  conference  and  respectfully  report : 

That  the  discussions  of  the  important  subject  under  consideration 
were  by  the  most  able  representatives  of  American  and  other  national 
thought  and  experience ;  including  President  Taft,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Senator  Root,  Honorable  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Vice-President  of  this  Chamber,  Honorable  John  W. 
Foster,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  Henry  B.  Brown,  re- 
cently Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Ex-President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Honorable  Henry  B.  MacFarland, 
Edwin  Ginn,  of  Boston,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, the  French  Ambassador,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  the 
Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  Honorable  William  R.  Riddell,  Jus- 
tice of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  many 
other  able  and  distinguished  speakers.  There  were  also  present 
informal  representatives  from  Japan,  several  of  the  South  American 
countries,  and  Persia,  and  the  editor  of  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  of 
England. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference, 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  magnificent  gift  of  more  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent.  International  Peace 
Bureau. 

Every  speech  was  replete  with  thought  and  suggestion  founded 
upon  International  experience.  The  difficulties  attending  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  impartial,  permanent  Peace  Court  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  among  the  illustrations  referred  to  was  the  case  of  the 
Tilden-Hayes  Court  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  of  establishing  impartial  tribunals  and  securing  the  world- 
wide acceptance  of  decisions,  it  was  evident  that  substantial  progress 
is  being  made  and  international  feeling  on  the  subject  throughout 
the  world  is  being  educated,  and  requires  to  be  so.  Hence,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  Bureau  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie's 
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philanthropy.  Your  delegates  feel  that  they  are  suggesting  that 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  Chamber,  when  thej 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  this  Chamber  heartily  approves  of  the  efforts  being  con- 
tinued for  peaceful  methods  of  settling  International  disputes. 

2.  That  the  election  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  now  a  member  of 
this  Chamber  as  an  honorary  member,  in  recognition  of  his  philan- 
thropic contribution  to  the  cause  of  International  Peace,  be  recommen- 
ded to  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  secure  for  the  library  of  the 
Chamber  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  conference. 

(Signed)         William  Lummis,  ^ 
James  Talcott,      | 

New  York,  January  5,  1911, 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  2,  1911. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  February  2,  1911,  at  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Premdent. 

Jacob  H.  Sciiiff,  )  ^^.     _,     . , 

,    Vic(*'lrestdentH, 
Arthur  Curtiss  James,  » 

Sereno  S.  Pratt,  SecretQvy. 

And  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  January  5,  1911,  were  read 
and  approved. 

James  G.  (^annon,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recommended 
their  election  : 
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FOR   RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

Nominated  btj  SecAt ruled  btj 

CuNToN  T.  Bkainabd.     Thomas  \V.  Si.ocu.m.  <ikok«e  Nicholh. 

Theodore  Hetzler,        James  (i.  Cannon,  William  H.  Portrk. 

Julius  Oppenheimer,     Valentine  P.  Snyder,  Elkan  Naumburij. 

Gbor<}e  H.  Roberts,        Alonzo  B.  See,  Edward  Barr. 

Herbert  K.  TwiTt'HELL,  William   H.Porter,  Joseph  B.  Martin  dale. 

Gardiner  I).  MArrnEWs  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being  ap- 
pointed tellers,  a  ballot  was  taken  resulting  in  the  election  of  all 
these  candidates. 

Mr.  Cannon  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  instructed 
him  to  present  the  name  of  Mr.  Ani>rew  Carnegie  for  election  as 
honorary  member  of  the  Chamber ;  and  he  moved  that  he  be  elected 
by  a  standing  vote. 

The  President. — Crentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion,  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  of  the  special  committee  that  reported  it  at  the  last  meeting, 
namely  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnk<jik  be  elected  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  chamber.  The  history  of  Mr.  Carnegie  is  thoroughly 
unique.  He  has  given  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars  to  various  public  purposes,  connected  with 
educational  affairs  as  a  rule,  but  more  recently  for  the  furtherance  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  something  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  interests  which  this  Chamber  represents. 
A  man  who  has  done  all  this,  is  certainly  unique  in  history  ;  and  this 
Chamber  may  well  honor  itself  by  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
special  committee,  and  adopting  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Ccrm- 
mittee;  and  I  therefore  call  upon  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  honorary  member  to  stand. 

Every  member  stood,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  was  unanimously  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

SEAMEN'S  CHURCH   INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  also  reported 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Whereas,  The  Chamber  of  C'ommerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
repeatedly  since  1796  taken  action  in  favor  of  measures  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  of  seamen  and  for  their  protection  against  the 
abuses  to  which  men  of  their  tra<le  are  peculiarly  exposed,  and 
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Whereas,  The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  New  York  is  engaged 
in  a  non-sectarian  work  of  great  service  in  protecting  seamen  against 
the  inherently  bad  conditions  along  the  water  front,  affording  them  a 
chance  to  be  decent,  to  save  their  money,  to  become  self-reliant,  and 
proposes  to  erect  at  the  corner  of  South  Street  and  Coenties  Slip  a 
twelve  story  building,  providing  room  for  five  hundred  sailors,  with 
accommodations  for  savings  department,  free  shipping  ofl[ice  and  reading 
and  amusement  rooms ;  the  building  and  site  to  cost  about  $750,000, 
of  which  over  $410,000  has  already  been  subscribed  by  many  of  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  this  city,  and 

Whereas,  New  York  has  now  outstripped  all  of  its  rivals  in  the 
amount  of  its  entered  tonnage,  becoming  the  world's  greatest  shipping 
port,  and  should,  therefore,  lead  all  others  in  its  provisions  for  the 
well-being  of  seamen,  therefore 

Reso/ved,  That  this  Chamber  urges  shipowners,  shippers,  transpor- 
tation interests  and  all  classes  of  business  men  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  support  the  plan  of  the  Institute 
for  a  new  building  adequate  for  its  comprehensive  and  beneficent 
work. 

Edmund  L.  Baylies. — Mr.  President,  the  memorial  on  which  these 
resolutions  are  based,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  has  not  been  read,  and  therefore  for  the  information  of  the 
Chamber  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the 
institution  which  is  commended  in  these  resolutions.  The  Institute 
is  engaged  in  work  among  the  seamen  of  this  port,  and  it  has  reading 
rooms  where  between  five  and  six  hundred  seamen  congregate  every 
day.  It  also  maintains  a  free  shipping  bureau  for  seamen,  where  it 
ships  about  2,500  men  every  year,  supplying  the  entire  crews  for  cer- 
tain of  the  tramp  and  other  merchant  steamship  lines  that  are  not 
specially  engaged  in  carrying  passengers.  It  also  maintains  a  savings 
department,  where  sailors  may  place  their  money  when  they  are  paid 
off*,  and  in  that  way,  during  the  last  nine  years,  upwards  of  $900,000 
have  been  received  from  seamen,  of  which  over  sixty  per  cent,  has 
been  forwarded  to  their  families.  The  society  is  now  receiving  on 
deposit  each  year  upwards  of  $120,000. 

The  land  alluded  to  in  the  resolutions,  which  have  just  been  read, 
has  been  purchased,  the  society  now  holds  title  to  the  same,  and  it 
has  been  fully  paid  off",  except  for  a  small  mortgage.  We  are  only 
awaiting  the  necessary  funds  to  put  up  the  building,  which  will  be  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  which  will  be  superior  to  anything  that  has 
been  done  in  any  other  seaport  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  will  be  thoroughly  practical.  It  is  merely  a  Mills  Hotel  for  sear 
men.  When  it  is  erected  and  paid  for  it  will  be  self-supporting,  for 
that  is  the  experience  of  Mili^s  Hotels  of  the  size  of  this  building. 

I  have  brought  this  matter  before  this  Chamber  at  this  time  because 
we  feel  that  we  need  the  support  of  this  Chamber,  and  of  each  of  its 
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members,  and  of  the  commercial  community  in  this  city,  to  enable  us 
to  complete  what  we  have  done  tlius  far.  The  subscriptions  were 
$410,000  when  the  memorial  was  presented  ;  the  fund  is  now  $450,000 
towards  the  necessary  $750,000  for  the  land  and  building.  The  re- 
maining $300,000  must  be  raised  between  now  and  the  first  of  next 
May,  if  lam  to  keep  conditional  subscriptions,  which  have  already 
been  pledged  to  the  extent  of  $75,000  which  will  not  be  effective 
if  we  fail  to  raise  this  remaining  $300,000  before  the  first  of  May. 
I  therefore,  in  behalf  of  this  work,  which  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal one,  and  in  which  the  men  engaged  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with — conducting  no  experiments,  but  dealing  with  conditions  that 
they  are  well  aware  of  and  know  how  to  handle — 1  appeal  confidently 
to  this  Chamber,  and  through  this  Chamber  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  in  general,  for  the  necessary  subscriptions  that  will  give  us  the 
additional  $300,000  before  the  first  of  May.      [Applause.] 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted. 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

E.  H.  OuTERBRiDGE  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Revenue  Laws  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

Whereas,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  1852  has  repeatedly 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  North 
American  provinces,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  years,  1852,  185G,  1858,  1865,  1874,  1898,  1899 
and  1909,  C/ommittees  of  the  Chamber  have  dealt  with  this  subject 
and  all  reports  submitted  have  stated  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  all  of  these  reports  were 
adopted  by  the  Chamber,  and 

Whereas,  The  President  has  just  submitted  to  Congress  an  Agree- 
ment of  Reciprocity  which  has  been  negotiated  with  tlie  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  recommends  its  ratification,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  recommends  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  the  prompt 
ratification  of  this  Agreement  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  be 
requested  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  duly  signed  and  attested, 
to  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  (^Dugress  havingr  this  matter 
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under  consideration,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         E.  H.  Outerbridge, 
Charles  D.  Barry, 
Henry  A.  Caesar, 
William  Sloane, 


()/  the  C>)mmiUee 

on  Foreign  Commerce 

and  the 

Revenu*'  Lawn. 


New  York,  January  SI,  1911, 

Tlie  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  carried. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE  RISKS. 

Anton  A.  Raven,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association  in  a  letter  signed  by 
George  \V.  Hayes,  Chairman  of  its  Fire  Insurance  Committee,  and 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  by  him  referred  to. the 
Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Executive  Committee  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Insurance,  requests  *'the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  helping  forward  a  movement  to  secure  additional, 
good,  reliable  fire  insurance  companies  in  which  to  secure  policies  for 
the  citizens  of  New  York."  To  this  end,  the  Chamber  was  asked  to 
designate  one  person  of  its  membership  to  represent  it  on  this  Fire 
Insurance  Committee. 

Your  Committee  on  Insurance  has  carefully  considered  the  com- 
munication of  the  New  Y'ork  Credit  Men's  Association  and  begs  to 
report  as  follows : 

From  the  report  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Credit  Men's  Association  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  reliable  fire  insurance  protection  for  the  merchants  and  property 
owners  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
further  protection,  representations  are  to  be  made  unofficially  to 
** international  fire  insurance  companies"  not  now  entered  in  the 
State  of  New  York  concerning  **the  most  excellent  conditions  and 
probable  opportunities  for  profit "  awaiting  the  entry  of  such  companies 
into  this  state. 

Investiiration  makes  it  clear  that  the  scarcity  of  reliable  insurance 
referred  to  is  confined  chiefly  to  what  is  known  as  the  **  congested 
district"  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.      From  testimony  recently 
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given  to  the  Legislative  Investigating  Committee,  it  would  appear 
that  fear  is  entertained  that  should  a  conflagration  involve  this  district 
very  few  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  carrying  risks  there  would  be 
able  to  meet  their  liabilities  in  full.  This  **  congested  district "  is 
understood  to  be  bounded  bj  Chambers  Street,  Bowery,  Fourth  Street 
and  West  Broadway. 

The  value  of  insurable  property  in  this  district  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  $500,000,000.  The  capital  and  net  surplus  of  all  the 
stock  companies  admitted  to  do  business  in  this  state,  as  given  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
on  December  31,  1909,  aggregated  $233,283,000.  If  each  of  these 
companies  were  to  insure  in  the  congested  district  relerred  to  in  an 
amount  equal  to  its  capital  and  net  surplus  there  would  still  be  left 
about  $266,000,000  seeking  insurance.  If  it  be  assumed  that  fifty 
good  stock  companies  not  entered  in  this  state  (if  there  are  so  many) 
could  be  induced  to  come  here,  each  with  the  $500,000  necessary  for 
the  entry  of  an  "international  "  (foreign)  company,  that  each  brought 
further  assets  of  $500,000  and  that  each  wrote  $1,000,000  in  the  con- 
gested district,  this  would  provide  $50,000,000  more  of  insurance 
assumed  to  be  reliable.  The  average  rate  of  insurance  in  that 
congested  district  approximates  85  cents,  so  the  inducement  ofl^ered  to 
each  of  these  fifty  foreign  companies  for  giving  our  property  owners 
further  reliable  insurance  where  it  is  most  needed  would  be  a  premium 
income  of  $8,500  per  annum,  on  which  each  of  the  companies  might, 
under  normal  conditions,  expect  an  annual  profit  of  $850,  against 
which  is  the  ever-present  risk  of  losing  its  entire  resources  of 
$1,000,000.  As  to  the  prospects  of  profit  elsewhere,  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  show  that  of  213 
companies  admitted  to  do  business  in  this  state  in  1875  only  69  were 
in  existence  on  December  31,  1909.  It  appears  further  that  of  all 
the  stock  fire  insurance  companies  formed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  37  years  only  one  exists  to-day  with  as  much  as  $600,000  of  net 
surplus. 

As  to  local  conditions  it  is  well  known  to  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies that,  while  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  has  an  excellent  high 
pressure  water  service  and  a  first-class  P'ire  Department,  it  has  the 
worst  fire  alarm  system  of  any  large  city  in  the  United  States.  In 
1905,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  this  fire  alarm  system, 
two  of  the  foremost  electric  signal  engineers  in  the  country  concurred 
in  condemning  it  in  terms  of  which  the  following  extract  is  typical  : 

**  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  which  was  carried  out  with 
•*  the  utmost  care  in  every  essential  detail,  it  has  been  found  that 
"the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
**is  fundamentally  wrong  in  design,  and  is  not  constructed  in 
"  accordance  with  any  proper  engineering  plan,  and  its  physical 
"condition  is  so  bad  that  it  must  he  characterized  as  being  in  an 
"  advance  stage  of  decay.  It  is  liable  at  any  time  to  such  failures 
•*  as  to  render  it  wholly  useless  to  the  fire-fighting  department 
"  in  the  time  of  greatest  need. 
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**  Faulty  in  original  design  and  construction,  the  plant  has 
"deteriorated,  and  has  been  patched  and  repaired  in  its  various 
*'  parts  as  they,  from  to  time,  became  unworkable.  The  system 
'*  long  ago  reached  tlie  stage  where  it  cannot  be  transformed  into 
**  permanent,  proper  working  order  by  any  further  patching  or 
"even  radical  repairs." 

This  report  was  concurred  in  by  other  well  qualifieil  engineers  and  is 
on  file  with  the  municipal  authorities  who,  after  five  years  of  represen- 
tation on  the  subject  by  this  and  other  commercial  and  civic  bodies, 
have  just  appropriated  $200,000  for  minor  improvements  in  the  fire 
alarm  system  wiiereas  an  entirely  new  system  is  imperatively  necessary. 

High  pressure  service  and  a  good  fire  department  are  useless  if 
there  cannot  be  transmitted  prompt  and  accurate  notice  of  the  out- 
break of  a  fire  which  a  few  minutes'  delay  may  turn  into  a  sweeping 
conflagration. 

Your  committee  is,  of  course,  quite  in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fire  insurance  protection 
available  to  property  owners  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  but 
it  would  hesitate  to  concur,  even  unofiicially,  in  representing  local  con- 
ditions to  be  excellent  and  ottering  probable  opportunity  for  profit. 

The  crying  need  of  our  merchants  and  property  owners  is  not  so 
much  an  organized  efibrt  to  induce  new  insurance  capital  to  come 
here  (it  will  come  fast  enough  when  the  conditions  are  commercially 
promising)  but  an  organized  effort  to  adopt  and  enforce  an  improved 
building  code ;  to  enforce  and,  if  necessary,  strengthen  the  existing 
charter  provisions  whereby  the  Fire  (commissioner  may  require  the 
special  protection  from  fire  of  specially  dangerous  risks  ;  to  install, 
without  further  unnecessary  delay,  a  complete  new  fire  alarm  system 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (the  body  most  likely  to  be  well 
informed  on  the  subject,)  and  to  greatly  develop  the  fire  prevention 
work  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  work  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  office 
and  the  extension  of  the  high  pressure  service. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  when  tlie  foregoing  improvements  are  eflTective, 
what  the  very  large  majority  of  fire  insurance  companies  believe  to  be 
the*  existing  great  risk  of  a  conflagration  in  New  York  City  will  be 
practically  eliminated,  and  the  conservative  companies  which  now 
restrict  their  liabilities  in  the  congested  district  will  be  able  to  increase 
them  with  safety,  and  so  afford  to  our  merchants  and  property  owness 
that  adequate  and  reliable  protection  which  we  are  asked  by  the  New 
York  Credit  Men's  Association  to  co-operate  in  seeking. 

Your  committee  requests  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  in  sepding 
its  report  to  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association  as  a  reply  to  its 
letter;  and  it  further  requests  the  Chamber  to  authorize  it  to  confer 
with  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association  and  other  commercial 
and  civic  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  securing  co-operation  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  fire  insurance  protection 
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obtainable  for  property  owners,  in  the  reduction  of  fire  waste  and  in 
the  minimizing  the  danger  of  conflagration  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Anton  A.  Ravkn, 
Cecil  F.  Shallcross, 
Darwin  P.  Kincjsley, 


O/  ihf 

Committee  on 

Insurance. 


New  York,  January  4,  1911. 

Mr.  Raven. — In  presenting  this  report  1  wish  to  say  that  it  is  no 
more  than  simple  justice  to  point  out  that  for  its  subject  matter  the 
committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Shallcross,  a  gentlemen  who 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  on  the  matter  of  fire  insurance  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Furthermore,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Secretary  of  this  C'hamber  for  his  courtesy  in  putting 
the  report  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented. 

The  report  was  approved  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association  in  reply  to  its 
communication,  and  to  cooperate  with  it  and  other  bodies  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  desired. 

PIER  HEAD  LINES. 

Robert  A.  C.  Smith,  (chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Pier 
Head  Lines  presented  the  following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  Special  Committee  on  Pier  Head  Lines  respectiully  reports 
that  it  was  appointed  under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  at  its  meeting  of  January  5th,  to  consider  the  question  of 
pier  head  lines  and  to  attend  the  hearings  given  by  the  New  York 
Harbor  Line  Board  of  the  War  Department  on  January  25th,  to 
consider  the  application  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  for  authority  to  extend  by  about  one  hundred  feet  two  of 
its  piers  in  what  is  known  as  the  Chelsea  section  of  the  North  River. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  resolution  all  of  the  members  of  the 
special  committee,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber, 
attended  the  public  hearings  held  b}'  the  Harbor  Line  Board  and 
listened  to  the  important  testimony  given  for  and  against  the  pro- 
position to  extend  two  of  the  piers  in  the  Chelsea  section  one  hundred 
feet,  so  as  to  provide  docking  facilities  for  the  new  White  Star 
steamers  "Olympic"  and  "Titanic,*'  which  are  now  nearly  reaching 
completion.  These  steamers  are  of  extraordinary  size  having  a  length 
over  all  of  882  feet  6  inches,  so  that  unless  the  piers  were  lengthened 
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their  sterns  would  extend  out  into  the  river  some  64  feet  beyond  the 
longest  of  the  piers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  branches  of  trade  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  matter  were  represented  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Harbor  Line  Board,  your  committee  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  various  commercial  interests 
affected  might  expressed  their  views,  but  in  order  that  the  subject 
might  be  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  membership 
it  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Chamber  a  circular  letter  declaring 
that  it  would  give  a  hearing  to  those  members  who  desired  to  appear 
personally  before  it,  and  expressly  invited  from  the  members  an  ex- 
pression of  their  views  in  writing  as  to  all  the  questions  involved. 

From  the  numerous  replies  received  in  response  to  this  circular 
letter,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Harbor  Line 
Board,  your  committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  best  shipping,  engineering  and  mercantile  opinion  r^arding 
the  important  questions  submitted  to  it  for  investigation,  and,  in 
making  this  report,  your  committee  believes  that  it  adequately  repre- 
sents the  judgment  of  the  commercial  classes  of  the  City  of  Sew 
York.  Certainly  no  pains  have  been  neglected  in  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  your  committee  to  obtain  the  views  of  all  persons  who 
could  give  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  issue  involved. 

It  was  apparent  to  your  committee  from  the  very  start  that  the 
subject  before  it  was  larger  than  the  mere  application  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company  for  the  lengthening  of  two  of 
its  piers  in  the  Chelsea  district — important  though  that  is,  especially 
as  there  has  been  filed  an  application  by  the  Riparian  Commission  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  similar  extension  of  the  United  States  Pier  Head 
Line  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  North  River  in  front  of  the 
Hoboken  and  Weehawken  Cove.  The  duty  of  your  committee,  as  it 
appears  to  it,  is  not  merely  to  report  in  regard  to  these  applications 
for  the  lengthening  of  piers  upon  the  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey 
sides  of  the  North  River,  but  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  policy  of  the  federal,  the  state  and  the  city  officials 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  harbor  facilities  and  the  protection  of 
the  harbor  waterways. 

How  extensive  and  valuable  was  the  testimony  obtained  by  the 
Harbor  Line  Board  at  its  recent  hearings  is  indicated  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  representatives  of  the  largest  interests  vitally  concerned 
in  this  question  as  follows : 

In  favor  of  the  extension  :  Anchor  Line  Steamship  Company  ; 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  A.  A.  Ravkn,  President;  H.  B. 
Claflin;  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co.,  Gov.  Odell,  President; 
Hoboken  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  Campbell  Palmer  ;  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  ;  Compagnie  Generale  Transatl antique  (French 
Line ;)  Captain  Cherry,  Ijehigh  Valley  Railroad ;  Captain  Camp- 
bell ;  Cornell  Steamboat  Co.  ;  I^ckawanna  Railroad ;  Frkd. 
B.  Dalzell   &   Co. ;  Vierow's   Towing  Line ;  Erie  Railroad  Cora- 
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paay  ;  Captain  Emery,  of  the  Lackawanna;  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  Hoboken  ;  Holland  American  Line  ; 
Hamburg  American  Steamship  Company ;  Hudson  Navigation  Com- 
pany ;  J.  F.  Hopkins,  representing  New  Jersey  Pilots ;  Captain 
Hays,  of  the  Steamship  **Laurentic";  Hotel  Association;  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  ;  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  ;  R.  H.  Macy 
A  Co.;  Traffic  Club;  Maritime  Exchange  ;  Captain  J.  W.  Miller, 
Fall  River  Line;  New  England  Navigation  Line  including  all  Sound 
Lines;  Marine  Superintendent  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line;  Marine 
Superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  Railroad ; 
National  Board  Steam  Navigation  ;  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.;  E.  H.  Outerbridge;  E.  E.  Olcott;  Captain  Passow,  Ameri- 
can Steamship  *'New  York";  Mr.  Payne,  representing  the  New 
Jersey  Riparian  Commissioners ;  Retail  Drygoods  Association ; 
Welding  Ring,  representing  Produce  Exchange  ;  Representative  of 
"  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  Association  ";  Shippers  &  Travelers  Ex- 
change ;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ;  R.  A.  C.  Smith  ;  Calvin  Tom- 
kins,  Commissioner  of  Docks;  E.  W.  Turnure,  representing  New 
York  Pilots ;  John  Wanamaker. 

Against  the  extension :  J.  Evarts  Tracy,  Edgar  F.  Luck  en- 
bach,  and  Newtown  Creek  Towing  Line. 

Supplementing  this  testimony  taken  by  the  Harbor  Line  Board 
are  the  letters  received  by  your  committee  in  response  to  its  circular 
letter  already  referred  to.  It  is  impracticable  for  your  ccrcmittee, 
within  the  limits  of  this  report,  to  give  these  replies,  but  copies  of 
them  will  be  filed  with  the  Harbor  Line  Board.  The  great  majority 
of  these  replies  are  strongly  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  piers. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  officially  represented  at  the  Harbor 
Line  Board  hearing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  who  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  pier  head  lines  desired  by  the  city  ex- 
tending 100  feet  outshore  from  the  present  ends  of  the  Chelsea  piers 
and  continued  southward  to  the  Battery  becoming  coincident  with 
present  pier  line  at  Pier  1  and  northward  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
100  feet  outshore  from  Pier  71  at  the  foot  of  West  31st  Street,  thence 
parallel  with  the  present  pier  head  line  100  feet  outshore  to  a  point 
approximately  opposite  West  99th  Street.  The  extension  north  of 
81st  Street  wa^  not  considered  necessary  at  present.  This  plan  would 
enable  the  city  to  arrange  for  additional  pier  lengths  in  the  new  dis-  • 
trict  between  West  34th  and  West  42d  Streets  and  between  West 
44th  and  West  50th  Streets,  by  excavating  75  or  100  feet  within  the 
established  bulkhead  line  of  1871.  Such  extension  would  provide 
numerous  piers  900  feet  in  length  above  the  Chelsea  District. 

The  opinion  of  New  York,  as  voiced  by  the  Mayor,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Docks,  by  the  leading  newspapers,  by  the  foremost  mer- 
chants, by  prominent  engineers,  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  trans- 
portation interests,  including  railroad  men,  steamship  men,  naviga- 
tors, pilots,  owners  of  barges  and  directors  of  mammoth  steamers — 
both  foreign  and  domestic — is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  piers  asked  for  in  the  Chelsea  section.     Rarely  has  there  been 
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Buch  a  large  degree  of  unanimity  on  a  question  of  importance  afiect- 
ing  80  many  diverse  interests  as  is  exhibited  in  favor  of  this  proposi- 
tion. Tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  althougli  represented  at  the 
hearing  by  all  the  members  of  this  committee,  could  not  give  expres- 
sion ot  its  opinion  until  the  report  of  your  committee  could  be  passed 
upon  at  this  meeting,  but  Col.  Rossell,  senior  member  of  the  Board, 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  declared  that  it  would  be  glad  to  give 
the  committee  ample  opportunity  to  present  its  views  beiore  hnal 
action  should  be  taken. 

Since  1903,  the  Federal  Government  has  at  an  expense  of  $5,000,000 
deepened  the  Ambrose  Channel  to  40  feet  for  1,000  feet  over  the  inner 
half,  the  work  now  being  over  seven-eighths  completed,  and  the  City  of 
New  York  has  at  an  expenditure  of  $24,000,000  constructed  the 
great  Chelsea  piers.  These  acts  virtually  constituted  an  invitation  to 
the  world  to  enlarge  the  size  of  its  steamers,  to  avail  of  the  magnificent 
harbor  facilities  thus  afforded.  Naturally  the  invitation  has  been 
accepted.  Two  steamers  over  882  feet  long  now  await  entrance  to 
our  port  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  turn  these  steamers  away. 
It  is  a  condition  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  The  Ambrose  Chan- 
nel is  deep  enough  to  admit  them.  The  Chelsea  piers,  fine  as  they 
are,  are  not  yet  long  enough.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  provide 
the  needful  accommodation  not  only  for  these  steamers  but  lor  the 
others  which  will  inevitably  be  built,  and  in  fact  others  are  now  under 
way.  In  view  of  the  enormous  interests  at  stake  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
they  may  find  landing  place  in  some  other  part  of  the  harbor  than 
Manhattan.  At  a  time  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  spent 
$125,000,000  to  secure  entrance  to  Manhattan  Island  for  its  pas- 
sengers, may  not  the  city  provide  adequate  terminals  for  the  great 
ocean  steamers  which  carry  passengers  and  valuable  express  freight 
and  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  port? 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  this  port  that  the  big  steamers  have 
been  able  to  dock  at  points  close  to  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  in  near 
proximity  to  its  most  important  markets,  its  biggest  mercantile  estab- 
lisliineuts  and  hotels.  This  is  an  advantage  which  we  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  forego  at  a  time  when  rival  Atlantic  ports  are  making 
strong  efforts  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  us  ;  and  when  all  the  big 
ports  of  the  world  are  providing  at  great  expense  improved  terminal 
facilities.  The  City  of  London,  at  this  time,  is  considering  an  expen- 
diture of  $70,000,000  in  order  to  deepen  her  channel  to  the  sea,  and 
build  piers  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  steameis. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Jersey  application  to  extend  its  pier  line  is 
withdrawn  so  far  as  Castle  Point  is  concerned — the  point  opposite  the 
Chelsea  improvement — so  that  the  encroachment  upon  the  waterway 
would  be  only  the  100  feet  asked  for;  the  fact  that  to  leave  the  sterns 
of  these  big  steamers  unprotected  by  piers  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
navigation  than  to  extend  the  piers;  and  the  fact  that  by  better  regula- 
tion of  water  traffic,  the  North  River  can  be  made  competent  and  safe 
for  a  vastly  increased  commerce,  are  further  reasons  for  granting  this 
application.     A  great  commercial  harbor  consists  not  only  of  a  deep 
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waterway  connecting  with  the  sea  but  also  of  dock  and  terminal 
facilities.  One  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  without  destroying 
both.  The  harbor  of  New  York,  without  adequate  piers  would  be 
almost  as  useless  as  would  long  piers  without  the  North  Kiver,  the 
Bay  and  the  Ambrose  passage  to  the  ocean.  The  problem  confronting 
the  authorities  of  nation,  states  and  city  is  how  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary piers  at  the  points  where  they  are  most  needed,  without  impairing 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  navigation.  While  your  committee  believes 
that  the  present  application  should  be  promptly  granted  it  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  now  is  the  time  to  formulate  a  definite  and  wise 
policy  on  this  subject  so  that  the  commercial  interests  involved  may 
know  exactly  to  what  limits  the  ships  of  the  world  may  be  carried. 

The  2650  feet  of  width  which  would  be  left  opposite  the  Chelsea 
section  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  North  River  when  this  extension 
is  made,  would  in  the  judgment  of  expert  navigators  and  pilots  be 
ample  for  safe  navigation  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the 
width  of  the  fairway  should  be  maintained  at  2650  feet. 

New  York  is  one  of  three  or  four  great  ports  of  the  world  capable 
of  receiving  these  mammoth  steamers ;  and  her  harbor  is  the  easiest 
to  be  developed  at  the  least  expense  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of  the 
largest  possible  size.  The  Ambrose  Channel  will  be  of  suflScient 
depth  and  width  to  admit  steamers  of  probably  1,000  to  1,100  feet 
length,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  to  prepare  for  the 
future  accommodation  of  vessels  of  that  size.  But  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  action  must  be  had  looking  toward  an  adaptation  of  port 
facilities  to  the  progressive  developments  of  marine  construction.  To 
govern  our  own  policy  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  pier  head  lines, 
your  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  War  Department, 
through  its  Harbor  Line  Board,  the  City  of  New  York,  through  its 
Dock  Department  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  port  through 
its  leading  commercial  bodies  should  be  represented  in  a  commission 
to  study  this  subject  and  report  a  definite,  wise  and  comprehensive 
line  of  action.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  commission  might  find  on 
investigation  that  piers  of  ample  length  and  capacity  could  be  pro- 
vided on  the  North  River  without  the  lengthening  of  the  present  pier . 
head  line,  in  which  case  the  accommodation  which  it  is  necessary  now 
to  give  in  the  Chelsea  section  would  be  of  a  temporary  nature ;  inas- 
much as  the  interests  of  the  great  ocean  shipping  would  be  fully 
secured  by  comprehensive  improvements  at  some  other  point  on  the 
River. 

Your  committee  therefore  reports  the  following  resolutions  and 
moves  their  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  recommends  the  extension  of  the  piers  in  the  Chelsea  District 
of  the  North  River  by  about  one  hundred  feet  under  such  conditions 
as  the  War  Department  may  consider  expedient ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Thai  it  favors  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  to 
10 
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study  the  whole  question  of  the  North  River  pier  and  bulkhead  lines 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce  without  injury  to  navigation,  this 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvedf  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Governors 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Harbor 
Line  Board,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York 
and  the  Riparian  Commission  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  that  this  commit- 
tee be  continued  and  authorized  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  efiect,  and  also  to  investigate  the  other  condi- 
tions of  water  front  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Calvin  Tomkins, 
Jefferson  Hogan, 
Welding  Ring, 
Jacob  W.  Miller, 
Emil  L.  Boas, 
Eben  E.  Oixxyrr. 

New  York,  January  30,  1911. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  the  accompany- 
ing resolutions,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

MONETARY  REFORM. 

Paul  M.  Warburg  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  delegation  to  the 
Monetary  Conference  held  in  Washington,  January  18,  1911,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  a  copy  of  which  he  moved  should  be  sent 
to  each  member,  and  action  deferred  until  the  next  meeting,  and  this 
action  was  taken  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

The  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  delegates  of  the  Chamber  to 
the  Monetary  Conference  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at 
Washington  on  January  18,  1911,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

At  the  first  meeting  held  by  your  delegates  early  in  January  in 
New  York,  there  was  reached  complete  unanimity  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  monetary  reform  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  sought 
on  the  lines  of  a  central  organization  and  on  the  broad  principles 
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governing  European  ("entral  Banks.  These  views  were  thereupon 
briefly  formulated. 

From  a  report  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  and  from  earlier  statements  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Currency  of  the  Merchants*  Association,  both  of  which 
bodies  had  also  accepted  invitations  to  be  present  at  the  said  conference 
at  Washington,  it  became  evident  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
delegates  of  the  three  important  commercial  bodies  of  New  York  to 
agree  upon  one  resolution,  to  be  jointly  introduced  at  the  convention. 

Your  delegates  therefore  brought  about  a  conference  with  the 
delegates  of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  at  which  preambles  and  resolutions  were  agreed  upon 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  central  organization  and  setting  forth 
at  length  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  its  creation  and 
operation. 

On  January  18th  all  of  your  delegates  were  in  attendance  at 
Washington  to  participate  at  the  conference  which  took  place  under 
the  able  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Patterson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  joint  resolution  offered  by  the  three  New  York  commercial 
bodies,  of  which  printed  copies  were  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  conference,  was  referred  to  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
eleven,  of  which  Mr.  Warburg  of  your  delegation  was  made  Chair- 
man and  Messrs.  Ring  and  Sachs  members.  This  committee  exam- 
ined the  various  resolutions  offered  by  commercial  bodies  or  their 
delegates,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  eight  of  the  twelve 
bodies  which  had  expressed  views  were  in  favor  of  a  central  banking 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  delegations  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  the  bodies  offering  resolutions  in  favor  of  a 
Central  Banking  Organization,  were  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Spokane,  Washington,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  your  committee  to  report  that  the  reso- 
lutions offered  by  the  delegates  of  the  three  New  York  commercial 
bodies  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  with  only 
slight  amendments  and  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  and  offered  to 
the  convention  as  the  joint  resolution  of  the  conference.  The 
resolutions  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  A  modern  financial  system,  which  must  rest  upon  credit 
supported  by  adequate  gold  reserves,  can  be  safe  and  efficient  only  if 
so  organized  as  to  enable  the  concentration  of  idle  cash  in  one  reservoir 
and  to  render  such  cash  always  speedily  available  for  all  legitimate 
needs,  thus  assuring  confidence ;  and 

Whereas,  Careful  investigation  and  the  experience  of  all  other 
great  nations,  have  demonstrated  that  a  central  bank  system  is  the 
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most  efficient  instrumentality  for  this  purpose,  providing  the  means 
for  such  concentration  of  cash  and  assuring  the  transformation  into 
cash,  whenever  needed,  of  deposits,  commercial  paper  and  other  proper 
forms  of  credit ;  conserving  the  gold  resources  of  the  nation  and  main- 
taining the  same  at  a  sale  proportion  to  its  cash  obligations  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  banking  system  in  use  in  the  United  States  has 
proved  disastrously  defective,  because 

It  scatters  reserves  among  more  than  20,000  banks,  each  striving  in 
time  of  stress,  to  strengthen  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  others  ; 

It  prevents  the  utilization  of  reserves  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
resources  in  banks  which  are  invested  in  commercial  paper  ; 

It  substitutes  stock-market  loans  for  discounts  of  commercial  paper, 
making  the  former  the  regulator  of  the  daily  supply  and  demand  for 
credit ; 

It  provides  for  note-issuejj  absolutely  irresponsive  to  business  re- 
quirements, bringing  about  alternation  of  inflation  and  stringency; 

All  of  which  defects  tend  to  destroy  confidence  and  generate 
crises  ;  and 

WhereaSy  This  convention  is  convinced  that  it  is  practicable  to 
create  a  central  banking  organization  for  the  United  States,  free  from 
political  or  sectional  control,  by  means  of  which  these  defects  can  be 
remedied;  an  instrument,  not  of  monopoly,  but  for  strengthening,  and 
preserving  the  independence  of,  the  individual  banks ;  an  institution 
designed  primarily  for  public  service  and  not  for  profit ;  not  to  com- 
pete with  existing  banks,  but  to  assist  all  of  them  to  serve  the  busi- 
ness communities  more  eflficiently  ;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  unequivocally  declares  in  favor  of 
the  creation  for  the  United  States  of  a  central  banking  organization, 
based  upon  the  following  general  principles  : 

1.  That  such  central  organization  be  a  corporation  endowed 
with  a  large  stock  capital  and  not  merely  an  association  of  banks. 

2.  That  its  stock  capital  be  owned  by  incorporated  banking 
institutions,  including  trust  companies,  whether  under  national  or 
state  charter,  willing  to  assume  equal  duties  as  a  basis  for  equal 
privileges. 

3.  That  its  administration  be  divided  between  the  Government, 
the  member-banks  and  the  commercial  classes,  in  a  manner  which 
will  safeguard  against  individual,  sectional  or  political  domina- 
tion. 

4.  That  its  business  be  limited  to  transactions  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  incorporated  banking  institutions  which 
become  stockholders,  i.  e.,  member-banks,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  nine,  clause  b. 

5.  That  dividends  on  its  stock  be  limited  to  a  fixed  moderate 
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return  and  profits  in  excess  of  such  dividends,  after  providing 
for  a  reasonable  surplus  and  emergency  fund,  be  turned  over  to 
the  Government. 

6.  That  its  business  be  conducted  through  branches,  to  be 
established  in  the  banking  districts  into  which  the  country  shall 
be  divided,  the  mem  her- banks  of  the  several  districts  constitut- 
ing joint  associations,  and  sharing  in  the  administration  of  the 
branches. 

7.  That  it  shall,  free  of  charge^  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  of  the  United  States  Government  in  places  where  it 
shall  have  offices. 

8.  That  it  shall  not  allow  interest  on  deposits. 

9.  That  it  shall  have  power : 

(a.)  To  issue  circulating  notes  payable  in  gold,  to  be  secured  by 
gold  and  negotiable  paper,  and,  if  necessary  eventually  to  retire  the 
present  bond-secured  bank  notes,  to  a  limited  amount  by  Government 
bonds ; 

(b.)  For  the  regulation  of  its  gold  reserve  to  buy  and  sell 
bullion,  and  to  contract  for  loans  of  gold,  and  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  deal  and  invest  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange  ; 

(c.)  To  require  the  member-banks  to  keep  with  it  a  portion  of 
their  reserves  prescribed  by  law  ; 

(d.)  To  rediscount,  only  for  member-banks,  commepcial  paper 
under  regulations  prescribing  the  limit  of  amount  for  each  member- 
bank,  the  maximum  time  to  run,  and  determining  the  degree  of 
guarantee  to  be  provided  by  the  joint  associations  of  member-banks 
of  each  district ; 

(«.)  Under  careful  and  proper  restrictions  to  discount  approved 
American  bank  acceptances ; 

(/.)  To  transfer  funds  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  member-bank, 
to  the  credit  of  any  other  member-bank  at  any  of  its  branches. 

(g.)  To  buy  and  sell  the  bonds  and  treasury  notes  of  the  United 
States. 

10.  That  the  central  organization  is  ultimately  to  become  the 
sole  note-issuing  power. 

Resolved,  Furthermore  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  conference.  Senator 
Aldrich  had  published  his  plan  for  banking  and  currency  reform, 
and  copies  thereof  were  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  conference. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  plan  were  explained  ,in  an  instructive 
address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  A.  Piatt  Andrew. 

Your  delegates  are  greatly  pleased  to  report  that  this  plan,  barring 
a  few  comparatively  unimportant  details,  complied  so  fully  with  the 
principles    ^tablished  in    the  foregoing  resolution,   that  subsequent 
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resolutions  endorsing  the  broad  principles  of  the  Aldrich  plan,  with- 
out committing  the  conference  as  to  every  detail  of  the  same,  and 
advocating  the  creation  of  a  Business  Men's  League  to  assist  in  a 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  education,  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
These  resolutions  read  as  follows  : 

Resolvedy  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  confer- 
ence a  committee  of  seven,  to  organize  a  Business  Men's  Monetary 
Reform  League  which  shall  have  its  main  office  in  Chicago  with 
branches  in  the  various  centers  of  the  United  States  where  local 
committees  shall  constitute  the  management.  The  object  of  this 
league  shall  be  to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  of  education  and 
propaganda  for  monetary  reform,  on  the  principles,  without  endorsing 
every  detail,  of  a  reserve  association  with  branches  in  the  business 
centers  of  the  country  slb  outlined  in  Senator  Aldrich's  plan. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegations  here  present  be  requested  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  commercial  bodies  they  represent  to  gain  the 
active  co-operation  of  these  bodies  and  of  their  individual  members  in 
the  work  of  the  league  as  defined. 

Resolved^  That  the  Business  Men's  Monetary  Reform  league  be 
requested  when  organized  to  provide  for  a  committee  on  propaganda 
and  education,  and  also  for  a  committee  on  legislation  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  further  monetary  legislation  on  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  league. 

Resolved^  Furthermore,  that  the  committee  on  organization  be  re- 
quested to  bring  about  the  co-operation,  and  if  possible  a  consolidation 
between  this  league  and  the  National  Currency  League  already  or- 
ganized about  a  year  ago  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York. 

All  of  these  resolutions  were  offered  to  the  conference  at  its  after- 
noon session,  by  the  (^hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
after  instructive  debate  they  were  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  conference  was  addressed  at  the  afternoon  session  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Vrkeland,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  while  at  the  banquet,  following  the  conference,  (here 
were  addresses  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon. 
Franklin  MacVka(hi,  and  the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  member  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  made  strong  presentations  of  the  weakness 
of  our  present  financial  system  and  they  all  unequivocally  endorsed, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  principles  of  the  Aldrich  plan.  They 
all,  furthermore,  voiced  the  sentiment  that  if,  under  present  political 
conditions  this  most  desirable  reform  was  to  be  secured,  it  could  only 
be  achieved  by  a  strong  wave  of  public  opinion,  which  would  force 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  without  consideration  of  party  lin^ 
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It  was  strongly  expressed  that  this  reform  was  not  a  banker's  ques- 
tion, but  a  problem  most  vital  to  everyone,  and  Secretary  MacVeagh, 
in  particular,  pointed  out  the  hardships  that  our  present  system  in- 
flicts upon  the  classes  of  medium,  and  small,  means  and  that  these 
would  derive  the  preponderant  benefit  and  protection  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  organization,  as  planned  by  Senator  Aldrich. 

While  it  was  generally  admitted  that  Senator  Aldrich's  scheme 
was  not  complete  in  its  present  form  and  that  many  details  might  be 
a  matter  of  further  discussion,  there  was  unanimity  as  to  that  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  plan  were  sound  and  that  it  contained 
the  basis  for  the  long  sought  for  remedy  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
financial  system. 

The  plan  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Business  Men's  Monetary 
Reform  League,  met  with  emphatic  approval  on  all  sides. 

It  was  generally  expressed  that  the  voice  of  the  important  com- 
mercial bodies  would  carry  the  greatest  weight  throughout  the 
country  and  that  by  organizing  and  carrying  on  an  active  campaign 
of  education  and  propaganda,  these  commercial  bodies  could  be  more 
eflfectively  instrumental  in  securing  the  success  of  the  needed  legisla- 
tion than  any  other  organizations.  Incidentally,  the  Legislative 
Committee  to  be  formed  by  this  league  could  render  great  service  in 
formulating  the  law,  and  the  more  important  the  league,  the  stronger 
would  become  the  influence  of  its  I^egislative  Committee. 

In  organizing  this  Business  Men's  Monetary  Reform  League,  it 
was  planned  to  divide  the  country  into  zones  of  operation  and  to 
organize  for  each  section  of  the  country  a  special  committee  to  do  the 
active  work — ^a  central  committee,  having  its  seat  at  Chicago,  to  lead 
the  general  plan  of  campaign  and  of  organization. 

The  Merchants'  Association  having  already  started  a  similar  or- 
ganization about  a  year  ago,  and  having  united  with  itself  a  large 
number  of  important  commercial  bodies,  it  was  resolved  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  and,  if  possible,  a  con- 
solidation, so  as  to  have  all  the  important  commercial  bodies  of  the 
country  united  in  this  effort. 

Your  delegates,  in  presenting  this  report,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  with  which  they  have  been  charged  by  the  conference,  beg  to 
ask  of  this  Chamber  that  it  co-operate  in  the  organization  of  this 
Business  Men's  Monetary  Reform  League  and  that  it  give  its  active 
support  to  this  most  important  work  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  M.  Warburg, 
Welding  Ring, 
Algernon  S.  Frissell, 
Samuel  Sachs, 
Maurice  L.  Muhleman, 

New  York,  January  SO,  1911. 


Delegates  to 
Monetary  Conference. 
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PERMANENT  TARIFF  BOARD. 

Henry  A.  Caesar  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  delegates  to  the 
National  Tariff  Commission  Association  Convention  submitted  the 
following  report  which  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  five  delegates  appointed  by  jour  President  to  represent  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  National  Tariff  Commission  Association 
Convention,  held  in  Washington  on  January  11th  and  12th,  last,  all 
attended  and  now  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  convention  was  largely 
attended  by  representatives  from  practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  that  a  united  opinion  was  at  all  tiroes  manifest  as  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  demand  for  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

The  principles  laid  down  were  : 

First,  That  a  permanent,  non-partisan  board  or  commission 
shall  be  created  who  shall  by  expert  study  and  investigation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  secure  the  facts  in  detail  as  to  the  differentiak 
in  cost  of  production  of  competitive  articles  between  this  country 
and  other  nations. 

Second,  Tliat  the  collective  results  of  these  studies,  but  not 
the  individual  figures  shall  be  laid  before  Congress  and  the 
country  for  their  guidance  in  revising  subjects  and  schedules  of 
the  tariff. 

Third,  That  the  secrets  of  any  one  firm  or  corporation,  as 
revealed  to  the  commission,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  but  that  the 
commission  shall  b(»  given  ample  power  to  be  able  to  secure  the 
whole  truth. 

That  correct  information  can  be  had  was  testified  to  by  Professor 
H.  C.  Emery,  Chairman  of  the  present  Tariff  Board,  appointed  by 
President  Taft,  under  the  recent  Tariff  Act. 

He  also  made  it  clear  that  the  great  nations  of  the  Old  World  are 
far  in  advance  of  this  country  in  the  securing  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  this  subject. 

The  speakers  at  the  convention  developed  a  remarkable  unanimity 
of  opinion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  serious 
enthusiasm  for  the  movement  to  obliterate  log-rolling  and  dickerings 
from  our  tariff  S(»hedules,  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance  of 
over  five  hundred.  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  alone  sent 
over  one  hundred  delegates. 

Members  of  both  of  the  great  political  parties  worked  together,  hand 
in  hand  believing  that,  whether  the  country  wants  protection  or  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  nevertheless  a  scientific  knowledge  of  commer- 
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cial  conditioos  will  tend  largely  to  elimiDate  inequalities  and 
strengthen  our  industries. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both  houses  who  addressed  the  delegates, 
and  others  who  talked  with  them,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief 
that  a  national  movement  of  the  kind,  represented  by  this  convention 
<»uld  overcome  the  natural  political  inertia  against  accurate  knowledge 
and  that  the  great  strength  of  the  movement  for  scientific  tariff  know- 
ledge lay  in  the  convincing  power  of  the  actual  presence  of  delegates 
in  Washington,  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  various  political 
parties. 

The  legislative  members  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment  that 
personal  attendance  at  Washington  accomplished  far  more  than 
innumerable  letters  and  resolutions. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Tariff  Commission  Association  for  their  untiring  labors, 
straightforward  and  masterly  management  of  this  movement,  and 
your  delegates  respectfully  submit  that  this  Chamber  should  exert  all 
its  influence  to  further  this  movement  which  must,  inevitably,  if 
successful,  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  laboring  as  well  as  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  this  community  in  particular. 

In  furtherance  of  this  idea  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  this 
Chamber  communicate  with  their  Senators  urging  prompt  action  on 
the  subject.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  January  30th,  passed 
by  a  vote  of  186  to  93  the  bill  providing  for  a  permanent  Tariff  Board 
of  five  members,  and  the  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  its  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  convention,  on  January  12th,  there 
were  but  twenty -one  legislative  days  left  to  the  present  Congress. 
Fewer  now  remaiu  and  therefore  action  by  members  must  be  immedi- 
ate if  it  is  to  have  any  effect  at  all  in  this  Congress. 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention,  when  printed,  will  be  attached 
to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


(Signed)         Henry  A.  Caesar, 
Charles  D.  Barry, 
William  Sloane, 
Edward  D.  Page, 


Ift-lf^iites. 


Howard  C.  Smith,       J 
New  York,  January  16 ^  1911. 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  President. — The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitration, 
which  was  submitted  at  the  last  meeting  is  now  in  order.  It  was  laid 
over  for  action  at  this  meeting  and  printed  copies  sent  to  members  of 
the  Chamber.  This  report  includes  the  question  of  amendments  to 
the  By-laws,  copies  of  which  also  have  been  sent  to  the  members,  in 
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order  to  enable  us  to  take  up  this  subject  of  arbitration  practically 
and  effectively,  as  it  is  being  done  by  other  leading  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  world,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  could  be  most 
advantageously  taken  up  by  our  Chamber.  The  question  is  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  By-laws,  which  I  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-laws  as 
follows : 

AMENDMENTS. 

Amend  Article  VIII.  of  the  By-laws  (Standing  Committees)  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  Standing  Committees  the  following :  "  A  Com- 
mittee on  Arbitration." 

Amend  Article  IX.  of  the  By-laws  ("Duties  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees") by  adding  after  the  paragraph  describing  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund,  the  following : 

'*  Of  the  Committee  on  Arbitralion. — "This  Committee  shall  have  complete 
supervision  of  all  matters  of  arbitration  referred  to  the  Chamber  and 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  all 
matters  submitted  in  arbitration  ;  it  shall  provide  a  form  of  agreement 
not  inconsistent  with  existing  provisions  of  law  by  which,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbitratoi-s  shall  become  as  effec- 
tive as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  It  shall  compile  and  from  time  to  time  revise  and  keep  a  list  of  quali- 
fied persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  willing  t()  act  as  arbitrators  under  these 
rules,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Chamber.  This  list  shall  be  known 
as — *Thk  List  of  Official  Arbitrators'  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Any  matter  in  controversy  may  be  referred  by  the  disputants  signing 
the  form  of  agreement  provided  by  the  Committee,  together  with  astipu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  they  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators,  by  tliem  selected,  and  waiving  any  and  all  right  to  with- 
draw from  such  submission  after  the  acceptance  of  their  appointment  by 
the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  selected,  and  designating  at  their  option  either 

(a.)  One  of  the  persons  named  in  said  *  List  of  Official  Arbitrators/ 
who  shall  act  as  sole  arbitrator  ;  or 

(6.)  Any  two  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators,  who  in  turn  shall  desig- 
nate from  said  *  List  of  OflScial  Arbitrators,'  a  third  person  to  be 
associated  with  them  as  arbitrators  ;  or, 

(c.)  The  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  a  quorum  thereof. 

"  In  any  case  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  may,  in  its  discretion,  de- 
cline to  entertain  a  matter  submitted  for  arbitration,  in  which  event  the 
selection  of  special  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators  shall  be  void." 

"The  Committee  on  Arbitration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  a 
schedule  of  moderate  fees  to  be  paid  in  all  matters  submitted,  which  fees 
shall  be  chargeable  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators.'' 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Arbitration." 

The  amendments  to  the  By-laws  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BRIBERY. 

G.  Waldo  Smith  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  asked  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  bribery,  with  a  view  to 
making  such  changes  as  would  facilitate  exposure  and  punishment, 
hy  freeing  from  prosecution  any  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion who  would  disclose  the  facts. 

Mr.  Smith. — A  gentleman  who  manufactured  fire  engines  once 
said  to  me  that  bribery  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  articles  for  cities, 
was  rampant.  Recent  developments  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  where 
ninety-six  indictments  have  recently  been  found  of  this  character, 
prove  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement ;  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  that 
it  will  give  it  careful  consideration. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

intracoastal  waterway. 

Calvin  Tomkins  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improve- 
ments be  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  project  for  an 
intracoastal  waterway  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  connecting  the 
waters  of  New  York  harbor  with  the  Delaware  River,  surveys  for 
which  have  been  ordered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Tomkins. — This  is  an  important  matter,  which  the  engineer- 
ing board  of  the  United  States  Army  has  charge  of  here  in  New  York 
now.  The  Produce  Exchange  has  looked  into  it,  and  found  it  desir- 
able, and  I  think  that  it  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

THANKS  TO  DELEGATES. 

The  President.-— I  wish  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  extend  thanks  to  the  several  delegations  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Caesar,  and  Mr.  Warburg,  who  have  presented  reports  to-day,  and 
to  the  other  gentlemen  who  presented  reports  at  our  last  meeting — 
most  valuable  and  interesting  reports.  It  is  well  understood  by  you 
that  they  give  their  time  and  pay  their  own  expenses  while  represent- 
ing the  Chamber  at  these  conventions,  and  I  therefore  think  it  due  to 
them  to  minute  the  fact  that  we  appreciate  their  courtesy  and  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  Chamber. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion, entirel}'^  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  have  all  read  in  the 
morning  papers,  or  in  last  night's  papers,  of  the  horror  of  the  explosion 
yesterday.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  negligence  or  what  it  was, 
hut  in  any  event,  dynamite  is  being  transported  in  a  manner  which, 
every  day,  puts  thousands  of  lives  in  jeopardy.  That  more  explosions 
do  not  happen  is  a  wonder  ;  but,  when  one  does  occur,  it  is  so  terrible 
in  its  effects,  that  something  should  be  done  if  possible,  to  protect 
lives  and  property  against  such  accidents.  I  believe  it  will  be  entirely 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  this  Chamber  to  look  into  it,  and  to  see 
what  it  is  possible  to  do  to  make  the  transportation  of  explosives 
more  safe,  and  to  put  greater  restrictions  upon  it  than  is  now  the 
case.  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Harbor  and 
Shipping,  to  look  into  the  subject  of  the  transportation  of  explosives, 
and  to  report  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion through  the  carrying  out  of  which  life  and  property  can  be  better 
safeguarded  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Monthly  Meeting.  Thursday,  March  2,  1911. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  March  2, 1911,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

William  A.  Nash,  Vice-Prendent. 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary, 

And  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  other  members. 

James  G.  Cannon,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recommended 
their  election : 
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FOR  RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Lbboy  W.  Baldwin,  Valkntine  P.  Snyder,  Lewis  L.  Clakke. 

Jambs  C.  Bell,  Cheever  N.  Ely,  Edward  Earl. 

Palmer  Campbell,  William  J.  Wilgus,  Emil  L.  Boas. 

Wm.  F.  Etherington,  Charles  Hathaway,  Howard  C.  Smith. 

George  W.  Hayes,  James  Talcott,  Seelye  Benedict. 

John  MuNRo,  Cheever  N.  Ely,  Edward  Earl. 

George  H.  Raymond,  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Charles  Hathaway. 

Joseph  L.  Seligman,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

George  A.  Zabriskie,  Alfred  Romer,  Welding  Ring. 

Mr.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  committee  also  reported  the  follow- 
ing nominations  for  members  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  pro- 
vided for  under  the  amendments  to  the  By-laws  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting ;  and  he  moved  their  election  : 

For    Chairman   of    the     Committee   on     Arbitration    to    serve    until 

May,  1912, 

Charlks  L.  Bernheimer. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  to  serve  until  May,  1912, 
Henry  Hentz,  Jameh  TAixx)'rT. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  to  serve  until  May,  19 IS. 

James  H.  Post,  William  Lummis. 

For  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  to  serve  until  May,  191Jf. 

Frank  A.  Ferris,  Algernon  S.  Frissell. 

William  Willis  Merrill  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being 
appointed  tellers,  ballots  were  taken,  resulting  in  the  election  of  the 
nine  candidates  for  membership,  and  of  the  members  nominated  for 
the  Arbitration  Committee. 

COMPULSORY  PILOTAGE. 

Mr.  Cannon,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  asked  for  the 
approval  by  the  Chamber  of  the  following  memorial  which  it  had  sent 
to  the  Legislature,  this  memorial  conforming  to  the  past  policy  of  the 
Chamber  in  regard  to  compulsory  pilotage : 

To  the  Honorable  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Netv  York: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York  respectfully  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the 
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pending  bill  to  amend  Section  56  of  the  Navigation  Laws  by  aboliBh- 
ing  the  system  of  compulsory  pilotage  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  experience  of  other  maritime  nations  has  led  them  to  adopt  the 
system  of  compulsory  pilotage  and  that  system  prevails  at  the  other 
principal  ports  of  the  world.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  sys- 
tem has  prevailed  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  It  has  worked  well,  and, 
under  it,  a  body  of  experienced  and  skillful  pilots  has  been  maintained. 
In  our  judgment,  an  abandonment  of  the  system  would  injure  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  port  and  of  the  state. 

The  size  of  the  vessels  entering  New  York  Harbor  is  increasing  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
pilots  and  in  the  damage  which  might  be  caused  by  an  error  of 
navigation.  This  circumstance  makes  it  the  more  important  that  no 
steps  should  now  be  taken  which  may  impair  the  efficiency  of  our 
pilotage  system. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  controls  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Sandy  Hook  pilots,  has  a  system  of  compulsory  pilotage,  and  aside 
from  considerations  of  safety  to  commerce,  above  referred  to,  serious 
confusion  and  difficulty  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  diflerent 
system  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  approved. 

NEW  PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  Cannon  also  made  the  following  report : 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  take  pleasure  in  report- 
ing to  the  Chamber  that  its  valuable  collection  of  portraits  has  lately 
been  enriched  by  the  following  additions : 

1.  The  portrait  of  George  F.  Vietor,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
merchant  of  this  city  and  for  a  long  time  member  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  paipted  by  Ritter 
VON  Krumhaar  and  presented  by  his  son  Thomas  F.  Viktor. 

2.  The  portrait  of  William  F.  Havemeyer,  three  times  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  prominent  in  business  and  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Chamber,  painted  by  E.  Wood  Perry  and  presented 
by  W.  F.  Havemeykr. 

3.  The  portrait  of  Alexander  McDougall,  Major-General  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army  and  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York»  painted  by  Edgar  Brown  Smith  and  presented  by  the  Honor- 
able McDougall  Hawk>b,  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping  of  the  Chamber. 

I  also  bog  to   report  that  the   Chamber  has  received  from  Mrs. 
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Mabia  DeWitt  Jesup,  widow  of  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesdp,  the 
silver  trowel  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Jesup  when,  as  President 
of  the  Chamber,  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  building  on  I^ovem- 
ber  8,  1901.  The  trowel  was  presented  to  Mr.  Jesup  bj  the  architect 
of  the  building,  Mr.  James  B.  Baker. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Jesup 
the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  for  the  beautiful  memento. 

CABLEGRAM  TO  ABSENT  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  being  absent  on  a  brief  visit  to 
Europe,  Mr.  Cannon  moved  that  the  following  cablegram  be  sent  to 
him  : 

Hepburn, 

American  Embassy, 
Athens, 
New  York  Chamber  in  session  Thursday,  Vice-President  Nash  pre- 
ing,  unanimously  voted  cordial  greetings  to  absent  President     Best 
wishes  for  pleasant  journey. 

By  an  unanimous  vote  this  was  so  ordered. 

POSTAL  REFORM. 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  presented  the  following  report  and  moved 
Its  adoption. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Your  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  resolution 
referred  to  it  by  the  Chamber  instructing  it  to  report  whether  the 
time  is  not  near  at  hand  when  the  United  States  might  make  another 
great  advance  in  postal  facilities  by  adopting  one  cent  letter  postage. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  adopting  one  cent 
letter  postage  as  soon  as  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
justify  such  a  policy.  While  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, not  being  a  commercial  enterprise,  need  not  be  operated  at  a 
profit,. it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  operated  with  an  annual  deficit. 
Yet,  year  after  year,  the  cost  of  conducting  the  transmission  of  mails 
in  the  United  States  has  largely  exceeded  the  revenues,  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1909  this  deficit  amounted  to  $17,441,719,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Postmaster  General,  in  his  last 
report,  was  able  to  record  a  remarkable  reduction  in  this  deficit  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  when  it  amounted  to  only  $5,848,566.  While 
this  reduction  in  the  postal  deficit  gives  promise  of  future  ability  to 
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finance  the  Post  Office  Department  on   the  basis  of  one  cent  letter 
postage,  we  are  still  a  long  way  ironi  that  desired  consummation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Tost  Office  Department  is  burdened  wiih  the 
enormous  loss  which  the  government  sustains  in  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  second  class  mail;  and  until  this  burden  can  be 
lifted  it  is  quite  impossible  to  look  for  the  adoption  of  one  cent  letter 
postage  in  the  near  future.  This  question  of  the  transmission  of 
second  class  mail  is  now  pressing  upon  the  country  lor  decision. 
Naturally,  it  is  giving  rise  to  much  controversy  ;  and  the  periodicals 
which,  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General,  would  be 
subject  to  increased  cost  of  postage,  are  protesting  loudly  against  the 
adoption  of  his  measure  of  reform.  Your  committee  has  been  urged 
to  report  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Post- 
master General,  but  its  own  study  of  the  subject  leads  it  unqualifiedly 
to  endorse  the  position  taken  by  him.  What  he  proposes  is  an  in- 
crease in  postage  upon  magazine  advertising  matter.  Under  the 
system  proposed  by  him,  it  will  be  possible,  without  increasing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
people  that  considerable  portion  of  the  postal  revenues  now  expended 
to  meet  the  cost  of  a  special  privilege  enjoyed  by  certain  publishers  ; 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  in  his  last  report,  declares  that  **  in  view 
of  the  vanishing  postal  deficit  it  is  believed  that  if  the  magazines 
could  be  required  to  pay  what  it  costs  the  governinent  to  carry  their 
advertising  pages,  the  Department's  revenues  would  eventually  grow 
large  enough  to  warrant  one  cent  postage  on  first  class  mail." 

in  addition  to  the  heavy  loss  resulting  from  the  low  jwstage  on 
second  class  mail,  there  is  a  heavy  burden  by  reason  of  the  large  cost 
of  rural  delivery,  but,  as  the  Postmaster  General  points  out,  and  with 
entire  justice,  the  large  expenditures  for  rural  mail  service  are  much 
more  justifiable  than  are  the  still  heavier  payments  required  to  meet 
the  losses  incurred  on  account  of  si^cond  class  mail  for,  he  declares 
that  *•  the  millions  of  dollars  disbursed  each  year  for  the  latter  pur- 
poses are  paid  out  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small 
class  of  publishers,  while  the  appropriations  annually  granted  to 
maintain  the  rural  delivery  system  are  expended  in  the  interests  of  a 
vast  population."  It  is  believed,  however,  that  without  injury  to  the 
extension  of  the  rural  delivery,  a  material  reduction  cAn  be  made  in 
the  rate  of  expense  incurred  on  its  account,  and  this,  with  the  in- 
creased postaoje  on  second  class  matter,  would  hasten  the  time  when 
letter  postage  could  be  put  upon  a  one  cent  basis. 

Your  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment should  establish,  a«  soon  as  practicable,  throughout  the  country 
a  general,  reliable  parcels  post,  in  order  to  put  our  postal  system  on 
a  level  with  the  best  postal  systems  of  foreign  countries  and  thus  in- 
crease its  usefulness  to  the  country. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

RfAofredy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
strongly   approves  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Postmaster 
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Greneral  in  favor  of  aa  increase  in  the  postage  upon  magazine  adver- 
tising matter,  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  in 
connection  with  the  rural  free  delivery  ;  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
as  soon  as  the  annual  deficit  in  the  postal  receipts  is  wiped  out  one 
cent  letter  postage  shall  be  established  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 


Of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Trade 
and  Improvements. 


(Signed)         Samuel  W.  Faikchild, 
Perry  P.  Williams, 
Stuyvesant  Fish, 
William  Hull  Wickham, 
James  O.  Bloss, 

New  York,  February  2Jf,  1911, 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  received  with 
applause  and  unanimously  adopted. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Fairchild  on  behalf  of  the  same  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

WherecLSy  The  condition  of  the  Metropolitan  pavements  is  so  bad  as 
to  be  a  reproach  to  the  city  and  a  constant  menace  to  all  who  use  them, 
and 

WhereaSy  This  condition  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
subetitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  power  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  proper  repair  of  the  pavements  is  difficult  and  con- 
tinuously expensive,  under  this  usage,  and  is  especially  difficult  in 
the  winter  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  Mayor,  the  Borough  Presidents 
and  the  other  municipal  authorities  be  directed  to  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  streets  ;  and  that  they  be  urged  to  take  into  immediate 
consideration  the  need  of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  reconstruction 
of  the  pavements  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  the  new  and  more 
severe  traffic  of  a  population  which  has  now  become  the  largest  in 
the  world  under  one  central  government ;  and 

Resolved,  That  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  adoption  in  this 
11 
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city  of  the  better  appliances  for  cleaning  the  streets  which  are  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  some  of  the  larger  foreign  cities,  notably  Berlin ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  congested  condition  of  street  traffic 
in  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  congestion  is  steadily 
increasing  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Metropolitan  population,  the 
municipal  authorities  are  urged  so  to  amend  the  city  ordinances  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  commodities  on  the  streets,  as  to  secure  a  better 
regulation  of  push  cart  peddlers  and  other  venders  in  order  to  relieve 
the  serious  overcrowding  in  that  part  of  the  city. 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild, 
Perry  P.  Williams, 

StU  YVES  ANT  FiSH, 

William  Hull  Wickham, 
James  O.  Bloss, 


Of  the  CovfimiiUe 
on  Internal  Trade 
and  Improvement*. 


New  York,  February  2^,  1911. 

The  preamble  and  resplutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

INCOME  TAX. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Muni- 
cipal Taxation. — Mr.  President,  there  is  pending  in  the  legislature  at 
the  present  time  the  question  whether  this  state  shall  vote  for  or 
against  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitting an  income  tax.  This  was  defeated  last  year,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Governor  Hughes.  The  matter  is  likely  to  come  up  in 
the  very  near  future,  probably  before  this  Chamber  meets  again,  and 
the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  asks  that  the  Cham- 
ber authorize  it  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  wise,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  in  the  interim. 

Edward  D.  Page. — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  gather  from  the 
remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  which  side  the  committee 
proposes  to  use  its  influence  on. 

Mr.  Ring. — The  committee  is  not  prepared  to  state  which  side  it 
will  take.  It  merely  wants  power  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  best,  and  if  necessary,  to  act. 

The  question  of  giving  the  committee  the  authority  asked  for,  was 
put,  and  lost ;  whereupon  George  B.  Agnew  moved  that  the  corn- 
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mittee  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  it  might  deem  wise  in 
opposition  to  the  income  tax  amendment.     This  motion  was  carried. 

MONETARY  REFORM. 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  Chairman  of  the  delegation  to  the  Monetary 
Conference  held  in  Washington  January  18th,  called  up  the  report 
of  the  delegation  presented  at  the  last  meetingNand  laid  over  for  action 


e^n< 


at  this  meeting. 

REMARKS  OF  PAUL  M.  WARBURG. 

Mr.  Warbcrci. — Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Chamber : 
The  report  of  the  delegation  to  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington was  placed  before  you  in  printed  form  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
sent  to  every  member  since  that  meeting.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  take 
time  to  read  the  report,  but  will  simply  move  its  adoption.  In  doing 
so,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  think  you  could  not  fail  to  have  been  impressed,  upon  the  reading 
of  our  report,  with  the  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  the 
proposed  Central  Reserve  Association  was  approved.  The  delegates 
met,  and  after  ten  minutes,  they  knew  that  they  all  agreed  on  that 
question.  We  then  met  with  the  delegates  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  and  the  Merchants'  Association.  It  took  us  about  half  an 
hour  to  agree.  We  went  to  Washington  to  the  conference.  At  that 
conference  there  were  representatives  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
from  Canada.  After  discussion  the  Central  Reserve  Association  was 
agreed  on,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Aldrich's  plan  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  it  recommended  the  same  plan  that  had  been  recommended  by  our 
resolution.  Since  then,  a  body  of  bankers  have  met  in  Atlanta,  over 
twenty,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  and  they  again,  after 
going  over  this  plan  most  thoroughly  and  giving  it  searching  criti- 
cism, unanimously  adopted  it,  with  some  amendments  as  to  details. 
They  adopted  the  underlying  principles  of  the  report.  So,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  ready  for  this  plan,  and  for  its 
adoption. 

There  is  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  prospect  of  getting 
this  plan  through  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  depend  upon 
the  chances  of  making  it  a  non-partisan  measure.  As  a  party  meas- 
ure the  plan  cannot  succeed.  If  it  is  a  plan  that  comes  forward  in 
non-partisan  form  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  As  Mr. 
MAcVEAOnhas  said,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  republican  and  a 
democratic  depositor.  Everybody  alike  looked  miserable  during  the 
panic  and  it  is  more  to  the  interest  of  people  of  small  means  than  it 
is  of  people  of  larger  means  that  this  plan  should  be  carried  out. 

The  Monetary  Reform  I^eague,  with  which  our  report  deals,  will 
meet  by  the  end  of  this  month  in  Chicago.  Very  important  men  have 
been  addressed,  and  have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve.     It  is 
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strongly  hoped  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  co-operate  in  this 
matter  when  the  time  comes,  and  will  strongly  join  in  this  efibrt. 
On  behalf  of  the  delegates  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

REMARKS  OF  J.  HOWARD  COWPERTH  WAIT. 

J.  Howard  Cowpektiiwait. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Chamber,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received 
with  thanks,  and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency, in  order  to  gain  time  to  consider  it.  I  think  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  adopt  such  an  important  matter  as  this  to-day,  which 
would  mean  that  we  agree  to  the  Aldricii  proposition.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  that  very  many  men  in  this  Chamber  have  even  read  the 
Aldricii  proposition,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  ten  weeks  since  that 
proposition  was  offered  to  his  own  Commission  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
members  of  this  Chamber  could  have  studied  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  great  danger,  as  I  see  it,  that  this  pro- 
position of  Senator  Aldrich  shall  be  thrown  into  the  arena  of 
politics,  and  that  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  country,  or  a 
good  many  of  them,  are  doing  the  very  thing  to  throw  this  into  that 
arena,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  should  become  a  political  question. 

It  is  exactly  one  hundred  years  to-niorrow  since  the  first  experi- 
ment in  the  centralization  of  banking  in  this  country  came  to  an  end. 
On  that  day  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  closed  its  doors.  It 
was  killed  by  politics.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  bank 
— the  bank  ran  the  whole  length  of  its  charter  for  twenty  years, — 
but  the  question  came  up  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  that 
question  was  discussed  in  Congress,  and  out  of  Congress,  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  it  became  the  football  of  politics,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Congress  refused  to  grant  it  a  new  charter.  After  the  lapse 
of  five  years  the  second  experiment  was  tried,  and  then,  when  that 
experiment  reached  its  end  in  twenty  years,  the  length  of  the  charter, 
the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  again  became  the  football 
of  politics,  and  although  the  bill  was  put  through  Congress  yet  Presi- 
dent Jackson  vetoed  it.  Now,  from  that  day  to  this,  as  I  read 
American  history,  the  specter  of  Andrew  Jackson  has  stood  at  the 
portals  of  Congress  to  destroy  any  attempt  to  centralize  banking. 

It  seems  to  me  to-day  that  this  question  is  not  a  question  for  us  to 
consider,  it  is  simply  a  question  between  Senator  Aldrich  and  the 
Monetary  ('ommission.  Senator  Aldrich  has  made  a  report  to  his 
Commission.  He  has  not  made  any  report  to  the  general  public,  nor 
asked  any  commercial  body  to  father  his  report.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  do  so.  any  more  than  any  chairman  of  a  committee  here  could  go 
outside  of  his  committee  and  ask  the  sreneral  public  to  help  put 
through  something  that  he  wanted  put  through.  Senator  Aldrich 
has  proposed  this  only  to  his  Commission.  I  have  letters  from  three 
members  of  the  Commission  which  carry  to  my  mind  the  idea  that 
the  commercial  bodies,  if  they  adopt  the  Aldrich  plan,  so-called, 
when  it  is  only  a  suggested  plan,  as  the  Senator  is  very  careful  to  say, 
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thej  will  surely  offend  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  that  Mone- 
tary Commission. 

Xow,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Commission  has  before  it  an  immense 
volume  of  evidence,  a  stack  of  volumes  as  high  as  that  (indicating), 
and  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  understand  this  great  problem  that  is 
before  the  American  people  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  a 
large  amount  of  that  evidence.  You  cannot  understand  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  any  person  who  thinks  he  understand  this  great 
problem  without  studying  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Monetary 
Commission  is  simply  fooling  himself,  and  he  does  so  because  he  does 
not  understand  the  subject  thoroughly  enough  to  see  how  very  deep 
it  is.  Now,  I  do  not  make  any  pretense  of  understanding  it — I  am 
only  a  student  in  finance, — but  1  have  gone  deep  enough  into  it  to  see 
how  much  more  there  is  to  learn. 

Xow,  the  idea  I  have  that  this  will  become  a  political  question  is 
this :  Senator  Alurich  is  no  longer  a  Senator,  he  has  no  more  power 
in  the  Republican  party,  but  a  letter  that  1  received  from  Washington 
intimates  that  he  will  still  retain  the  position  as  head  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  I  suppose  he  can  do  that  or  not  a«  he  sees  fit.  Now,  if 
any  bill  is  to  be  gotten  through  Congress  in  the  next  two  years  it 
must  be  gotten  through  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  if  this  appears  to 
be  a  proposition  by  Senator  Aldrich  alone,  it  is  not  likely  to  receive 
a  great  deal  of  favor ;  but,  if  it  is  proposed  by  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission, why  then  it  will  meet  with  a  different  sort  of  reception,  and 
the  Monetary  Commission  is  the  one  to  decide  this  question. 

I  am  told  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  have  not  begun  to 
consider  Senator  Aldrich's  proposition ;  that  they  expect  to  begin 
when  Congress  adjourns.  It  will  probably  take  them  all  summer,  and 
one  of  them  says  that  next  December  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
report.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  absolutely  no  hurry,  and  the  only 
thing,  I  think,  this  Chamber  ought  to  do.  is  to  refer  this  subject  to  its 
own  proper  committee,  and  1  should  hope  that  that  committee  would 
see  the  propriety  of  waiting  until  the  Monetary  Commission  reaches  a 
conclusion,  and  then  if  it  is  adopted,  adopt  that  conclusion  as  suggested 
by  the  Chamber. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Wariurg,  I  do  not  moan  anything 
against  his  delegation.  I  think  they  have  done  their  work  very  well 
indeed,  and  it  is  only  a  political  consideration  that  moves  me,  a  con- 
sideration which  might  not  come  up  to  them  as  a  committee.  I  make 
the  motion  to  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order. 

REMARKS  OF  MAURICE  L.  MUHLEMAN. 

Maurick  L.  Muhlkmax. — Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the 
Chamber,  I  hesitate,  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  that  went  to 
Washington,  to  oppose  Mr.  Cowpertiiwait's  motion,  but  there  are 
several  things  that  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  differ  upon  in  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  him. 

In  the  first  place  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  Washington  does 
not  endorse  Senator  Aldrkii's  proposition  as  such.     It  states  its 
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own  proposition  first,  and  then  says  that  Senator  Aldrich*8  proposi- 
tion is  in  harmony  in  general  principles,  and  in  essentials,  with  its 
own  proposition.  The  proposition  which  the  delegates  put  before  the 
conference  in  Washington  was  absolutely  in  harmony  with  the  action 
which  this  Chamber  took  in  1906,  and  absolutely  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  of  this  Chamber  dating  back  to  1840. 

Mr.  CovvpERTHWAiT  is  afraid  that  we  are  going  too  far  in  this 
report  in  even  suggesting  that  Senator  Aldrich's  plan  has  some 
essential  features  w^hich  are  similar  to  the  plan  which  we  have  elabo- 
rated, which  was  embodied  in  the  resolutions  which  we  took  to  Wash- 
ington, and  which  met  the  support  of  the  representatives  of  every 
commercial  body  in  the  national  conference  except  one. 

Mr.  CowPERTHWAiT  seems  to  be  afraid  that  this  subject  is  going 
to  become  the  football  of  polHics.  Gentlemen,  unless  the  commercial 
bodies  of  this  country  take  up  this  question  as  they  should,  it  may 
become  the  football  of  politics  ;  and  it  is  up  to  the  commercial  bodies 
to  take  hold  of  the  question,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  kept  out  of  poli- 
tics and  handled  as  it  should  be  handled  by  the  business  interests, 
and  not  by  th^  politicians. 

Mr.  CowPKRTfiWAiT  says  that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  haste. 
The  only  reason  why  Mr.  Warburg  presses  for  immediate  action  is 
this:  This  report  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
and  by  special  request  it  was  laid  over  to  be  acted  upon  to-day.  The 
movement  of  the  commercial  bodies  in  the  country,  which  is  instigated 
througli  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  under 
whose  direction  a  national  committee  has  been  appointed,  proposes  to 
meet  in  Chicago  before  the  end  of  the  month,  as  Mr.  Warburg  has 
stated.  If  the  action  of  this  Chamber  goes  over  another  month,  this 
Chamber  has  failed  to  place  itself  upon  record  upon  this  most  impor- 
tant question.  If  it  is  postponed,  the  Chamber  has  adopted  a  shift- 
ing policy.  Should  the  Chamber  be  afraid  again  to  announce  its 
policy  upon  this  question,  which  it  definitely  stated  in  1906,  as  the 
leading  important  body  in  the  country  ? 

It  is  for  til  is  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise  to  oppose  the  motion 
of  Mr.  CowPERTinvAiT,  and  I  hope  that  the  Chamber  to  will  accord 
to  the  delegation  that  went  to  Washington  the  endorsement  of  adopt- 
ing its  own  report. 

REMARKS  OF  SAMUEL  SACHS. 

Samuel  Sachs. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Chamber  to-day,  but  as  one  of 
the  delegates  that  went  to  Washington,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said 
there,  aiur  it  is  this:  That,  unfortunately,  the  merchants  of  New 
York  have  short  memories.  Many  have  forgotten  what  occurred 
in  1907.  Those  of  us  that  are  connected  with  the  banking  business 
have  not  forgotten  it,  and  tlierefore  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  in 
Wa^liington,  that  there  is  no  more  auspicious  occasion  than  the  pre- 
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Bent  moment  to  pass  and  endorse  the  work  of  Senator  Aldrich. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  contented  and  peaceful  conditions  in  the 
money  market  to-day.  There  is  no  better  time  in  the  world  to  take 
hold  of  the  question  than  at  the  present  time.  As  New  York  speaks, 
so  the  rest  of  the  country  speaks,  and  if  the  C'hamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  should  not  support  this  resolution,  the  whole  question  of 
banking  reform  and  currency  reform  will  die  out,  and  will  not  again 
come  up  until  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  next  panic,  whenever  that 
may  occur. 

Now,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  gentlemen  here  assembled  in  this 
Chamber  will  give  their  support  to  the  work  of  Senator  Aldrich, 
and  that  they  will  endorse  the  report  of  Mr.  Warburg. 

William  J.  Schieffelin. — Mr.  President,  would  it  be  in  order  to 
call  for  a  show  of  hands,  to  see  how  many  have  read  the  report? 

Marcus  M.  Marks. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  an  act 
of  great  discourtesy  upon  our  part  if,  after  having  a  committee 
appointed  which  made  such  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
we  turned  it  over  to  another  committee.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  act 
on  the  delegates'  report,  we  might  as  well  honestly  say  so ;  but  we 
should  act  on  that  report  and  not  put  it  over  to  another  committee. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Cowpkrthwait,  to  refer  the  report  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency,  being  seconded, 
was  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  declared  lost. 

Mr.  Warburg's  motion  that  the  report  of  the  delegation  be  adopt- 
ed was  then  carried. 

HONORARY  MEMBER. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Andrew  Carneche  : 

New  York,  February  6y  1911. 

Messrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  PremleiH,  and 
Sereno  9.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Neiv  York, 

Dear  Sirs:  You  kind  note  of  February  8th,  informing  me  of  the 
great  honor  conferred  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  voting  to  pro- 
mote me  to  honorary  membership  by  unanimous  consent,  has  touched 
me  deeply.  No  member  could  more  highly  appreciate  the  honor  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  deserve  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Andrew  CARNE(iiE. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  6,  1911. 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  April  6,  1911,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  President, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Vice-President 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary, 

And  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  other  members  of  the  Chamber- 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  meeting  of  March  2d  were  read  and 
approved. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  before  proceeding  to  the  formal 
business  of  the  meeting,  I  wish  to  make  my  acknowledgments,  and 
to  express  my  appreciative  thanks  for  the  very  cordial  and  altogether 
graceful  and  acceptable  message  which  I  received  from  you  in  Athens 
while  upon  my  recent  journey.  I  appreciated  it  very  highly,  and  it 
gave  an  added  flavor  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  occasion. 

I  came  closely  in  contact,  with  our  official  representatives,  our 
Minister  to  Greece  and  Montenegro,  Mr.  Moses,  and  also  our  Am- 
bassador in  Turkey,  and  I  hope  at  a  subsequent  meeting  to  be  able 
to  submit  to  you  some  data  which  I  trust  will  prove  of  interest. 

James  G.  ('annox,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  recom- 
mended their  election  : 

FOR   RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

Xomiti<tf<<l  hif  Seconded  by 

Alhkkt  B.  Asiifoktii,      John  Claflin,  .Tamks  (i.  Cannon. 

CTK(>H(iE  E.    liFKHS,  JoHN  ClAFI.IN,  JaMKH  (i.  CaNNON. 

Wiij.i\mC.  DkLanov,      Wallaif  Hkid,  Chari.f-s  H.  Stout. 

WiLM  \M  GlBLIN,  CoUNKIJlS  A.    PlKJSLFV.    SaMUEL  S.  CaMPBELL. 

Loris  <i.  K\rFM\N,  William  O.  Allison,  Frederick  B.  Schbnck. 

David  Nkvifs,  SamiklS.  Camphell,  James  (?.  Cannon. 

Ernest  Staiffkn,  Jr.,  John  Claflin,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Lor  IS  Stew  A  irr,  John  (^laflin,  James  G.  Cannon. 

Ge«)R(.e  W.  K.  Taylor,  Welding  Rin(j,  Ciiarj.es  A.  Schikhbn. 
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Gardiner  D.  Matthews,  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne  being 
appointed  tellers,  a  ballot  was  taken  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  candidates  named. 

ELECTION  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Cannon  reported  that  pursuant  to  Article  IX.  of  the  By-laws 
the  Executive  Committee  presented  the  names  of  the  following 
members  to  serve  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  and  members  of 
standing  committees  for  the  year  ending  May,  1912,  and  he  moved 
that  they  be  elected  : 

John  Claflin,  AlcjernonS.  Frisseli^ 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  Frank  A.  Ferris, 

Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  John  J.  Sinclair, 

Elbridge  G.  Snow. 

There  were  no  other  nominations,  and  the  gentlemen  named  were 
unanimously  elected. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  also  submitted 
the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Another  effort  is  now  making  to  negotiate  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  leading  foreign  countries,  which  shall  establish  an 
agreement  of  arbitration  of  international  disputes  of  every  kind.  Such 
a  treaty,  it  is  announced,  is  about  to  be  negotiated  with  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington  has 
informed  President  Taft  that  his  country  is  also  ready  to  enter  into  a 
similar  agreement. 

President  Tafi'  is  himself  heartily  in  favor  of  such  treaties.  In  his 
last  annual  message  he  referred  to  the  specific  settlement  of  two 
important  international  controversies  before  the  Permanent  Court  at 
The  Hague — including  the  long  pending  fisheries  dispute — and  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  when  estab- 
lished*  will  be  endowed  with  the  functions  of  an  Arbitral  Court  of 
Justice ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  may  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future. 

In  his  address  last  December  before  the  American  Society  for  the 
Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes — at  whose  convention 
this  CUiamber  was  represented  by  delegates — President  Tait  said: 

**  If  now  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive  agree- 
ment with  some  great  nation  to  abide  the  adjudication  of  an 
international  arbitral  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
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negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether  honor,  territory, 
or  money,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward  by  demonstra- 
ting that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations  at  least  to  establish  as 
between  them  the  same  system  of  due  process  of  law  that  exists 
between  individuals  under  a  government/' 

The  proposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  this  high  aim  ;  and  if  such  treaties  could  generally  be 
negotiated  between  nations,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of 
standing  armies  and  navies,  and  thus  relieve  the  people  of  the  earth 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  now  necessary  to  support  these 
armaments,  concerning  which  the  American  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
the  Honorable  David  J.  Hill,  in  his  recent  address  at  Columbia 
University  said  : 

**  Excessive  armament  is  tending  to  excite  universal  suspicion, 
create  unnecessary  alarm  and  produce  a  situation  which  is 
artificial,  unreasonable  and  extremely  dangerous." 

Mr.  Hill,  in  the  same  address  declared  : 

**  The  condition  of  the  world  from  an  international  point  of 
view  has  long  been  one  of  polite  anarchy." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ever  since  its  organization  in  the 
eighteenth  century  been  a  consistent  and  persistent  advocate  of 
arbitration  of  all  disputes,  mere^intile,  labor,  and  between  nations. 

Having  recently  re-established,  in  its  own  organization,  a  system  of 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  merchants,  it  seems  fitting  that  it 
should  now  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  as  an  association  of 
business  men  in  favor  of  these  auspicious  movements  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
France  and  other  leading  nations. 

By  so  doing  it  will  be  merely  ratifying  its  repeated  action  in  the 
past. 

In  1887  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Chamber  stating  that  it 
was  time  to  bring  about  arbitration  between  England  and  the  United 
States  of  all  disputes. 

Early  in  1897  the  Chamber,  on  motion  of  William  E.  Doihje, 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, — the 
resolution  recitini;  that  '*  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world  and 
of  the  business  interests  of  this  country  make  it  wise  to  avail  ourselves 
of  this  great  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  substitution  of 
law  in  place  of  war  between  the  two  countries." 

In  a  speech  advocating  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  declared  that  **  the  whole  treaty  is  but  the  conclusion  of  those 
sublime  doctrines  which  are  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
preached  two  thousand  years  ago." 
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In  1904  the  Chamber  sent  delegates  to  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion Conference  held  in  Washington,  and  these  delegates  voted  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  providing  substantially  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  all  disputes,  the  delegates  stating  that  while 
they  were  not  instructed  the  Chamber  might  be  relied  upon  to  stand 
always  for  those  things  that  make  for  peace  between  nations,  for 
humanity  and  for  national  honor.  The  report  referred  to  the  failure  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  in  1896-7  to  secure  ratification  and  stated  that 
if  it  had  been  ratified  it  would  have  been  the  highest  achievement  yet 
reached  between  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  arbitral 
procedure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  held  in  Manchester  the  same  year,  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit  were  adopted  which  declared  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries  "  with  a  view  to  systematic 
reference  to  arbitration  of  diflferences."  Later  in  the  year  the  New 
York  Chamber,  by  vote,  expressed  its  gratitude  for  the  action  of  the 
British  Chambers. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  in 
London  in  June,  1910,  at  which  the  New  York  Chamber  was  repre- 
sented, a  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  American  delegates  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  of  free  and  easy  access  composed  of  judges  representing 
the  various  juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring 
continuity  in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration. 

The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  moves  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions: 

Eenolvedj  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  urges  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
other  leading  nations,  such  as  shall  establish  (to  use  the  language  of 
President  Taft)  **  positive  agreements  to  abide  the  adjudication  of  an 
international  arbitral  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether  honor,  territory,  or 
money  ; "  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Chamber  believes  that  such  treaties  are  the 
necessary  step  toward  a  material  reduction  in  the  size  and  cost  of  na- 
tional armaments,  and  that  such  reduction  is  imperatively  needed  for 
the  relief  of  heavy  burdens  and  the  doing  away  of  causes  of  social 
unrest;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvedy  That  copies  of  these  resolutions,  and  th^  accompanying 
report  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice-l\esident  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  at 
Washington  ;  and  that  the  co-operation  of  leading  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  England  and  France  be  solicited. 
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The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  received  with 
applause  and  were  adopted  with  only  one  negative  vote. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  Cannon  on  behalf  of  the  same  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more 
delegates  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  April  7th  and  8th,  and  at  the  Third  National  Peace 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  May  3d  to  5th. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  the  President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment as  delegates  to  the  American  Academy,  of  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  Francis  L.  Hine  and  William  A.  Nash.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  would  appoint  later  the  delegates  to  the  Third 
National  Peace  Congress. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  submitted  the  following 
report  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  William 
A.  PRENDERCiAST,  in  Studying  the  methods  of  financing  the  city,  has 
in  common  with  others  familiar  with  municipal  finance  become 
impressed  with  tlie  unwisdom  of  the  city  being  compelled  to  borrow 
money  for  nearly  ten  nioaths  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
anticipation  of  tlie  collection  of  taxes,  which  under  the  present  law  do 
not  carry  a  penalty  until  the  first  day  of  November.  The  city  is, 
therefore,  compelled  to  borrow  money,  and  pay  interest  thereon,  in 
order  to  defray  its  expenses  until  the  taxes  are  received ;  and  the 
Comptroller  estimates  that  the  loss  to  the  city  in  interest,  from  this 
cause,  and  from  the  borrowing  to  finance  the  arrearages  which  in  part 
grow  out  of  the  present  method  of  collection,  has  amounted  since  1900 
to  $28,692,091,  the  sum  required  in  1910  alone  being  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

The  Comptroller  has,  therefore,  after  an  investigation  of  tax  collec- 
tion methods  in  other  leading  cities,  drafted  an  act  to  amend  the 
Greater  New  York  ( 'barter,  in  relation  to  the  levying  and  collection 
of  taxes  and  water  rates.  This  act  provides  for  a  semi-annual  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  May  1st,  and  November  1st,  with  penalties  on  May 
loth,  and  November  15th.  The  Comptroller  believes  that  the  semi- 
annual payment  of  taxes  under  this  plan  would  ultimately  save  the 
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city  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  present  interest  expenditure 
for  financing  the  budget ;  that  it  wouhi  remove  in  a  large  measure  the 
danger  of  excessive  revenue  bill  borrowing  and  also  remove  an 
adverse  element  to  the  ready  sale  of  corporate  stock  ;  that  it  would 
lessen  the  strain  upon  banking  interests  at  a  critical  period  of  the 
year  ;  and  that  it  would  materially  reduce  delinquencies,  the  experience 
of  other  cities  having  shown  the  greater  ability  of  taxpayers  to  accu- 
mulate and  pay  half  of  their  taxes,  at  one  time,  whereas  they  might 
otherwise  go  into  arrearage  for  the  full  amount. 

In  connection  with  this  reform  in  city  financing,  the  Comptroller 
proposes  the  enactment  of  another  measure,  legislatively  known  as 
Assembly  Bill  No.  1,047,  which  provides  for  the  issue,  in  anticipation 
of  the  sale  of  long  maturity  corporate  stock,  of  corporate  stock  notes 
maturing  within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year,  the  total  amount 
of  such  short  term  notes  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of 
cor[)orate  stock  authorized  to  be  issued. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  of  the  Chamber  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  these  proposals  by  C'omptroller  Prendergast, 
and  in  its  study  of  the  subject,  it  has  had  the  aid  of  explanations  by 
Deputy  Comptrollers  Fisher  and  Mathewsox  of  every  feature  of 
the  plan ;  and  it  has  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  this  new  system  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  city,  im- 
proving its  finances,  strengthening  its  credit,  eliminating  a  large 
expense  occasioned  by  the  heavy  borrowings  in  anticipation  of  taxes, 
and  removing  an  added  strain  to  the  money  market  at  times  when  it 
may  be  already  heavily  burdened. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  moves  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  C'hamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  approves  of  the  plan  for  semi-annual  collections  of  taxes,  as 
proposed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  city,  and  also  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  issue  of  short  term  corporate  stock  notes  in 
anticipation  of  the  sale  of  its  long  term  corporate  stock ;  that  it 
believes  these  changes  in  the  financial  methods  of  the  municipality 
to  be  highly  desirable  for  the  credit  of  the  city ;  and  it  instructs  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  to  take  such  action,  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  R.  Ickelheimer, 
Gates  W.  McGarrah, 
John  Claflin, 
Paul  M.  Warburg, 
George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Joseph  French  Johnson, 

New  York,  March  30,  1911, 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 


iifthe 

Ctttmvittee  on 

Finance  and 

Currenry. 
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RECIPROCITY  AND  TARIFF  BOARD. 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  ou  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  presented  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  and  moved  their  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  committee  feels  it  important  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chamber  the  two  very  important  questions  upon  which  the  Cham- 
ber took  affirmative  action  by  the  adoption  of  reports  from  this 
committee,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Board  or 
Commission  with  ample  powers  to  acquire  the  necessary  information 
from  manufacturers,  and  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  here  to  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  action  by  Congress  upon  either  of  these  important  questions, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  proposed  legislation  dies  with  each 
session  of  Congress,  and  that  President  Taft  has  called  a  special 
session,  your  committee  offers  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

WhereaSy  This  Chamber  on  January  5th  adopted  a  report  of  its 
Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  strongly 
endorsing  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Board  or  Commission, 
and  on  February  2d  a  report  urging  Congress  to  approve  the  Reci- 
procity agreement  with  Canada,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  re-affirms  its  attitude  in  reference  to  these  two  important  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  be  requested  to  forward  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  a  record  of  this  proceeding  duly  executed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


e.  h.  outerbridge, 
Charles  D.  Barry, 
Henry  A.  Caesar, 
William  Sloane, 
Howard  C.  Smith, 
Edward  D.  Page, 


Of  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Commerce 

and  the 

Revenue  Laws. 


New  York,  March  30,  191L 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolution  were  unanimously  carried. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  STREETS. 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements,  after  referring  to  the  action  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  March  meeting  in  regard  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
streets,  stated  that  the  Chamber  has  been  requested  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  serve  in  a  joint  committee  of  civic  organizations  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  street  conditions.  He  therefore  moved 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint,  as  such  representative 
of  the  Chamber,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Trade  and  Improvements. 

This  motion  being  carried,  the  President  appointed  James  O. 
Bloss  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

INSURANCE  LEGISLATION. 

Anton  A.  Raven,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  adopted  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  Insurance  having  learned  that  there  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State  two  bills  (Senate  Print 
No.  604  and  Assembly  Print  No.  999)  which  your  committee  believes 
would,  if  enacted,  be  against  the  interests  represented  by  this  Cham- 
ber, offers  for  adoption  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  There  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  two  bills  (Senate  Print  No.  604  and  Assembly  Print  No.  999) 
proposing  to  amend  Section  30  of  the  Insurance  law  of  this  state  by 
providing  that  if  any  insurance  corporation  of  any  other  state  or 
country 

''  having  authority  to  do  business  in  this  state  shall  apply  to 
remove  into  the  United  States  Court  any  action  brought  against 
it  in  any  court  of  this  state,  its  authority  to  transact  the  business 
of  insurance  in  this  state  shall  cease  and  the  superintendent  shall 
revoke  the  certificate  of  authority  of  any  such  corporation  to  do 
business  in  this  state,  and  notify  its  agents  to  discontinue 
the  issuing  of  any  new  policies  thereunder  when  it  shall  appear  to 
him  tliat  the  corporation  has  made  such  application  and  there- 
after the  agents  of  the  corporation  shall  discontinue  the  issuing 
of  new  policies  in  this  state ; "  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  that  the  commercial 
and  business  interests  of  this  state  require  that  the  insurance  corpora- 
tions of  other  states  and  countries,  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  this 
state  to  transact  business  herein  upon  the  basis  of  equality  before  our 
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laws  with  natural  persons,  with  like  freedom  to  resort  to  all  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ;  and 

WliereaSy  The  direct  effect  of  the  present  bills,  if  thej  become  law, 
would  be  to  discourage  the  entrance  of  such  corporations  into  the  state 
and  to  peaalize  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  removal  by  an  insurance 
corporation  of  any  other  state  or  country  of  a  case  from  a  court  of  this 
state  to  the  appropriate  United  States  Court  by  the  revocation  of  its 
certificate  of  authority  to  do  business  in  this  state;  and 

WhereaSj  Uniformity  in  the  legal  construction  of  commercial  con- 
tracts, especially  contracts  of  marine  and  transportation  insurance,  in- 
volving the  extent  of  the  protection  granted  to  property  insured  there- 
under in  the  course  of  inter-state  and  foreign  commerce,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  mercantile  community  and  such  contracts  are  now 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  especially  fitted  by  their  great  experience  with  such 
matters  to  give  them  uniform  interpretation. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  respectfully  urges  the  Legislature  not  to  pass  said  bills  and  to 
leave  insurance  corporations  of  other  states  and  countries  admitted  to 
do  business  in  this  state,  free  to  exercise  the  right  to  remove  causes 
from  the  courts  of  this  state  to  the  Federal  Courts  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  laws  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States. 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Governor, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Committees  on  Insuranc*?, 
respectively,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed,)         Anton  A.  Raven, 
Henry  C.  Swords, 
Cecil  F.  Shallcross, 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
Elbridge  G.  Snow, 
Charles  A.  Peabody, 

New  York,  March  29,  1911. 


INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT. 

Welding  Ring,  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Muni- 
cipal Taxation,  reported  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Chamber  at  the  March  met^ting,  the  committee  had  sent  to  the  Legis- 


Of  the 
>■  Committee  on 
Insurance. 
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lature  the  following  memorial  iu  oppoBition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  he 
moved  that  the  memorial  be  received  and  placed  on  file  which  was 
carried  amid  loud  applause. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  I^exv  York : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  at  its 
regular  meeting  held  March  2,  1911,  instructed  the  undersigned,  as 
members  of  its  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  to  take 
such  action  as  might  be  wise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  would  give 
the  Congress  "power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes  from  what- 
ever source  derived  without  apportionment  among  the  several  states 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration,''  we  respectfully 
and  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions  from  this  large  and  representative  body  of  business  men, 
not  to  ratify  the  proposed  amendment. 

We  make  this  appeal  not  from  any  desire  to  escape  a  just  share  of 
the  costs  of  governmental  protection,  much  less  from  any  indifiference 
to  necessity  of  clothing  the  Federal  Government  with  power  to  obtain 
necessary  revenue  in  time  of  war.  The  records  of  the  State  of  New 
York  reveal  how  great  and  splendid  was  its  contribution  of  men  and 
money  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War ;  while 
the  records  of  the  New  York  Chamber,  which  we  represent,  show  how 
large  was  its  patriotic  service  during  that  war,  a  service  which  brought 
from  President  Lin(X)LN  a  message  of  "highest  appreciation  of  its 
loyalty,  patriotism  and  liberality." 

Nor  does  our  opposition  to  the  amendment  mean  opposition  to  an 
income  tax,  fairly  apportioned  and  levied  equitably,  in  order  to  obtain 
revenue  for  great  emergencies. 

Our  opposition  to  the  ratification  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  based  on  the  following  grounds : 

1. — Because  it  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Congress 
power  to  levy  a  tax  on  incomes  that  could  be  apportioned  unfairly 
and  levied  unequally,  making  one  class  or  one  section  to  bear  an 
unjust  burden  of  the  cost  of  government. 

2. — Because  it  would  give  to  the  Congress  not  only  the  power  to 
tax  for  conservation,  but  also  the  power  to  tax  in  order  to  destroy. 

3. — Because  this  power  might  easily  be  abused,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  actual  operation  the  political  power  to  levy  the  tax  would  be  ex- 
ercised by  representatives  of  those  sections  of  the  country  which  would 
suffer  the  least  from  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  inasmuch  as  59  per  cent. 
of  the  wealth,  and  65  per  cent,  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 

•  12 
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country  are  ia  eleven  states,  which  exercise  only  25  per  cent  of  tlie 
political  power  of  the  country.  Making  full  allowance  for  the 
patriotic  intentions  of  the  people  in  different  sections,  these  facts  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  temptation  to  the  enactment  of  an  income  tax 
law  that  would  be  confiscatory  and  socialistic  in  its  nature,  and  a 
heavy  burden  upon  commercial  enterprise. 

4. — Because  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  in  1904,  about  14  per 
cent,  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whose  foreign  commerce  is  nearly 
one  half  of  that  of  the  nation,  its  share  of  domestic  commerce  nearly 
as  great,  its  bank  clearings  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  the  value  of 
its  manufactured  products  nearly  17  per  cent.,  while  its  power  in  the 
Congress  which  would  levy  the  income  tax  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  in  the  Senate,  and  a  little  more 
than  9  per  cent,  in  the  House ;  and  yet  this  proposed  amendment 
proposes  to  give  the  Congfess  the  power  to  levy  this  tax  without  appor- 
tionment among  the  several  states  and  without  regard  to  any  census 
or  enumeration.  However  much  self  interest  may  impel  other  states, 
without  this  immense  financial  responsibility,  to  favor  this  amendment, 
certainly  there  is  no  reason  either  of  patriotism  or  public  policy  why 
the  State  of  New  York  should  vote  for  such  a  surrender  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  would  probably  remain  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  for  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  easily  altered.  Therefore,  the  time  might  come  when  some  of  the 
states,  not  now  possessing  the  same  commercial  interests  to  protect  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  would  find  themselves,  in  turn,  under  the 
burden  of  this  amendment.  If  this  proposed  tax  should  be  levied  at 
this  time  so  as  to  fall  in  unjust  measure  upon  the  people  of  New  York, 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  course  of  time  it  might  not  be  levied 
upon  incomes  derived  chiefly  from  other  particular  sources,  so  as  to 
unjustly  burden  the  people  of  states  which  are  now  so  eager  to  adopt 
this  measure.  Public  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress under  this  amendment  would  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  not 
only  upon  incomes  derived  from  stocks  and  bonds,  but  also  upon  in- 
comes derived  from  professions  and  trades.  Former  Governor  Hughes 
declared  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  Congress  will  not  seek  to  tax 
incomes  derived  from  securities  issued  by  the  states  and  its  municipali- 
ties, which  would  be  a  serious  abridgment  of  the  power  of  the  states. 
While  the  first  attack  would  in  all  probability  be  made  upon 
invested  capital,  yet  Congress  would  have  the  power,  and  there  might 
be  a  political  development  that  would  lead  it  to  exercise  that  power, 
so  to  levy  the  tax  as  that  it  would  fall  upon  incomes  derived  from  the 
farms,  which  now  produce  nine  billion  dollars  of  products  in  a  year. 
If  the  first  tax  should  be  upon  incomes  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  the  next  tax  might  be  on  incomes  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  The  point  is  to  be  made  that  this  amendment  would  give  an 
illimitable  power  of  taxation,  and  this  power  could  be  turned,  as 
political  expediency  dictated,  now  upon  New  York  as  the  first  state 
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ia  wealth,  commerce  and  manufacturing,  then  perhaps  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  chief  state  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries,  then  upon 
Louisiana  producing  nearly  all  the  sugar  and  molasses,  then  Montana 
as  the  first  producer  of  wool,  then  upon  Texas  as  the  leading  grower 
of  cotton. 

5. — Because  the  amendment  would  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Constitution,  as  drafted  by  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
and  the  other  fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  made  that  Constitution  the 
fundamental  law  for  *'  an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible 
states.'*  This  amendment,  as  has  been  well  said,  would  deliver  the 
several  states  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  we  would  call  attention  to  the  reason  which  induced  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  to  reject  this  amendment.  That  reason  was 
that  the  amendment  would  grant  to  the  Federal  Government  a  power 
which  is  now  one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  of  New  York,  we  believe  that  this  state 
should  not  vote  away  what  might  well  be  described  as  one  of  its 
**  birth-rights,"  by  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Of  the  Committee 
►  on  State  and  Muni- 
cipal Taxation. 


(Signed)         Welding  Ring, 
Anson  W.  Hard, 
George  E.  Ide, 
Edwin  W.  Coggeshall, 
Francis  L.  Eames, 

New  York,  March  22.  1911. 

THE  STATE  INHERITANCE  TAX. 

Mr.  Ring  also  reported  that  some  time  ago,  the  Chamber,  in  con- 
nection with  other  bodi^,  took  action  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor,  requesting  the  repeal  of  the  present  inheritance  tax  law. 
He  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  same,  and  since  that  time  has  sent  a 
message  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced repealing  the  present  law,  and  putting  one  in  its  place  some- 
what similar  to  that  previously  existing. 

PIER  HEAD  LINES. 

R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Pier  Head 
Lines  submitted  the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 
The  Special  Committee  on  Pier  Head  Lines  having  by  action  of  the 
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Chamber  taken  at  the  February  meeting  been  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  then  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  extension  of  certain  piers  in  the  (helsca 
district,  begs  leave  to  report : 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chamber  were  twofold.  ( 1. )  Recom- 
mending the  extension  of  piers  in  the  Chelsea  district  by  about  one 
hundred  feet  under  such  conditions  as  the  War  Department  might 
consider  expedient  and  stating  that  tiiis  accommodation  might  be  of  a 
temporary  nature  until  the  interests  of  the  great  ocean  shipping  could 
be  secured  by  adequate  improvements  at  some  other  point  on  the 
river ;  and 

(2.)  Recommending  that  a  special  Interstate  Commission  be  appoint- 
ed to  study  the  whole  question  of  pier  and  bulkhead  lines  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  a  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  commerce  without  injury  to  navigation. 

Your  committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  that  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable 
Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  and  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Dix,  to  whose  prompt  and  enlightened 
action  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  due. 

The  action  of  the  Chamber  in  regard  to  an  Interstate  Commission 
was  communicated  to  Governor  Dix  both  by  official  letter  and  by 
personal  interview,  and  the  recommendation  met  with  an  immediate 
and  favorable  response.  He  has  appointed  as  members  of  this  com- 
mission to  represent  the  State  of  New  York,  State  Engineer  John  A. 
Bensel,  Dock  Commissioner  Calvin  Tomkins,  and  R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
all  being  members  of  this  Cliamber  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  being  chairman 
and  Mr.  Tomkins  member  of  the  Chamber's  Special  Committee  on 
Pier  Head  Lines.  In  a  memorandum  appointing  this  Commission, 
Governor  Dix  said  : 


'*The  Harbor  Line  Board  of  the  War  Department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  reported  adversely  to  the  application  of  the 
White  Star  Line  to  lengthen  its  piers  about  one  hundred  feet  so 
as  to  accommodate  its  new  vessels,  holding  that  such  extension 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  navigation  of  the  North  River. 

*' Obviously,  however,  ample  accommodations  must  be  made 
for  these  o:reat  vessels,  and  for  the  still  greater  vessels  which  may 
be  built  in  the  future.  To  confess  our  incapacity  for  receiving 
them  would  be  humiliating  to  the  State  of  New  York.  To  turn 
them  away  to  seek  other  ports  would  be  suicidal. 

**  The  situation  demands  prompt  and  intelligent  action  by  all 
the  authorities  concerned,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York  and  the  government 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Port  of  New  York  must  be  wisely,  extensively 
and  thoroughly  developed  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  inter- 
national commerce ;   and  to  that  end  it  is  needful  that,  while  the 
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ioterests  of  each  of  its  several  ports,  of  Manhattan  and  New 
Jersey,  of  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  safeguarded,  the  plans  adopted  should  take  into 
account  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive,  orderly  development 
of  the  port  as  a  whole. 

**  That  this  might  be  accomplished,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  recommended  that  a  state  commis- 
sion should  be  created.  Other  great  ports  have  appointed  such 
commissions  with  results  most  beneficial  to  their  interests  ;  and  it 
is  important  that  such  a  commission  should  in  this  emergency  be 
appointed  for  New  York  in  order  to  secure  united,  wise  and 
comprehensive  action.*' 

Jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Harbor  of  New  York 
lies  in  the  War  Department  which  is  represented  in  New  York  by  the 
Harbor  Line  Board  and  the  application  to  extend  the  Chelsea  piers 
came  first  before  this  Board  for  consideration.  In  its  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  it  recommended  that  the  application  to  lengthen 
these  piers  so  as  to  give  accommodation  to  the  new  and  mammoth 
steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line  be  denied,  basing  its  decision  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  fairway  of  the  North 
River  from  further  encroachment. 

From  this  decision  an  instant  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of 
War ;  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  all  the 
leading  commercial  organizations,  and  every  influential  newspaper 
united  in  a  demand  that  the  provision  asked  for,  be  made  for  the  new 
steamers  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  at  least  until  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  could  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  whereby  the  piers 
of  Manliattan  could  be  fully  developed  so  as  to  meet  the  expanding 
requirements  of  marine  construction. 

Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  at  once  granted  a  hearing,  ^^hich  was 
attended  by  three  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  by  three  of  your  Pier  Head  Line  Committee. 

Secretary  Dickinson  was  impressed  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
extraordinary  situation  now  confronting  the  country,  and  he  promptly 
granted  a  temporary  extension  of  the  two  piers  on  the  east  side  of  the 
North  River  near  Twenty-third  Street,  the  understanding  being  that 
these  extensions  shall  be  maintained  for  not  exceeding  two  years,  that 
the  piers  shall  not  be  decked  or  roofed,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as 
to  be  easily  removable. 

With  these  extensions  accommodation  is  afforded  for  the  new 
White  Star  steamers  on  arrival,  and  in  the  meantime  the  special  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Governor  Dix,  working  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  with  the  representatives  of  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey,  may 
proceed  to  consider  and  suggest  plans  for  permanent  accommodation 
for  great  ocean  shipping. 

Having  accomplished  the  work  committed  to  it,  your  committee 
now  asks  that  it  be  discharged,  and  that  copies  of  this  report  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the   Chamber,  with  the   thanks  of  the 
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Chamber,  to  Vice-President  Sherman,  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson, 
Governor  Dix,  Senator  Root  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed)         R.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Calvin  Tomkins, 
Jefferson  Hog  an, 
Welding  Ring, 
Emil  L.  Boas, 


Of  the 

Special   Committee 

on 

Pier  Head  Lines. 


New  York,  3Iarch  2Jf,  1911, 

The  report  was  received  and  the  Secretary  instructed  in  accordance 
with  its  terms,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  DOCK  COMMISSIONER  ON   MANHATTAN 
TERMINALS. 

Calvin  Tomkins. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  the  report 
that  we  have  just  listened  to  is  a  good  prelude  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  Smith  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  extension  of  these  two  piers,  and  the  extension  is 
for  only  two  years,  and  was  given  principally  in  order  to  enable  the 
city  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Government's  requirements,  rather  than  for 
the  convenience  of  the  steamship  companies  themselves.  It  is  of  vast 
importance  that  the  City  of  New  York  should,  at  this  late  day,  deter- 
mine upon  a  comprehensive  port  policy,  to  be  followed  up  from  year 
to  year.  '  Unless  this  is  done,  I  see  no  hope  for  Manhattan  Terminals 
for  the  large  steamships  in  Manhattan.  This  commission,  which  the 
Governor  has  appointed — and  I  understand  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  is  to  appoint  a  similar  commission — will,  I  think,  contribute 
toward  this  end. 

In  addition  to  this  question  of  long  piers,  we  have  in  New  York 
City  the  problem  of  the  New  York  Central  surface  tracks,  a  nuisance 
which  must  be  obviated,  and  which  is  a  very  urgent  and  pressing 
question.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of  canal  terminals  about  the 
Port  of  New  York,  which  is  soon  to  become  an  urgent  question. 
Then,  we  have  the  problem  of  the  congestion  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan,  under  which  the  railroads  are  not  able  conveniently  to 
move  the  traffic  that  comes  there. 

Now,  these  matters  have  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration  by 
the  Dock  Department,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  by  the  city  authorities 
generally,  and  two  general  plans  have  been  proposed,  one  known,  per- 
haps as  the  Dock  Commission  plan,  and  the  other  by  three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  their  engineers.     The  reports  are  essentially  different  in  principle 
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and  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  these  differences.  One  or  the 
other  alternative  must  be  taken,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  there  should  be  the  fullest,  freest  public 
discussion,  and  that  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  City  of  ^'ew  York 
should  direct  their  special  attention  to  the  matter  at  this  time.  Both 
reports  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
the  other  day,  and  the  majority  report,  in  opposition  to  the  Dock 
Commission  report,  calls  for  prompt  action. 

Now,  1  know  that  the  members  of  that  committee  are  just  as  anxious 
as  the  Dock  ( 'Ommissioner,  and  as  the  civic  bodies  in  the  city  generally, 
to  have  this  matter  well  thought  out  before  taking  any  specific  action. 
I  am  glad  the  Comptroller  is  here  to-day  to  confer  with  us  on  this 
very  important  matter.  My  impression  is  that  in  their  eagerness  and 
desire  to  do  away  with  this  intolerable  nuisance  of  the  surface  tracks 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  the  majority  members  of  this  committee 
have  overlooked  the  relations  of  the  solution  of  that  problem  to  the 
question  of  steamship  and  marine  commercial  locations  to  an  extent 
that  they  should  not  have  done  ;  and  1  believe  that  if  this  matter 
receives  the  careful  public  attention  which  it  should  receive,  that  we 
will  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion.  What  we  need  now  is  impartial, 
fair-minded,  unprejudiced  attention  directed  to  the  question  itself.  I 
am  ready  to  make  any  changas  in  my  report  which  I  may  be  convinced 
are  necessary,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  members  of  that  com- 
mittee will  also  do  the  same. 

The  committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  June  24,  1910,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
engineering  plan  for  the  elimination  of  the  surface  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  south  of  Six- 
tieth Street,  presented  majority  and  minority  reports  to  the  Board  on 
March  30,  1911.  The  majority  report,  signed  by  the  Comptroller, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  recommends  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee's  engineers  be  now  adopted  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
Action  was  deferred  until  the  meeting  of  April  13,  1911. 

The  minority  report  submitted  by  myself  as  Dock  Commissioner, 
in  general  terms,  accords  with  the  minority  report  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee's engineers,  but  differs  fundamentally  from  the  majority 
report ;  and  since  prompt  action  has  been  urged  by  the  committee,  the 
members  of  which  cast  eight  of  the  sixteen  votes  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  I  have  been  constrained  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  somewhat  critical  situation  which  has  arisen  and  to 
ask  for  a  reasonable  period  of  delay  during  which  the  expression  of 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  city  may  be  ascertained.  The  main 
features  of  the  two  reports  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  majority  report  recommends  that  the  tracks  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Central  Railroad  be  promptly  discontinued  below  Sixtieth  Street  and 
that  the  railroad  be  compelled  to  move  its  freight  from  that  point  by 
car  floats  to  its  lower  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Thirtieth  Street, 
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Gansevoort  Market  and  Canal  Street,  where  landing  facilities  are 
contemplated  and  the  traffic  temporarily  moved  over  the  street  at 
grade  to  the  local  terminals. 

That  subsequently  below  Thirtieth  street  a  more  permanent  ar- 
rangement of  separate  terminal  buildings  inshore  shall  be  provided, 
connected  by  bridges  and  ramps  with  car  floats  at  the  ends  of  the 
piers. 

The  minority  report,  in  accordance  with  prior  reports  of  the  Dock 
Commissioner,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  four-track  elevated 
freight  railroad  along  the  marginal  way  from  Sixtieth  street  south  to 
Washington  Market,  with  spur  connections  leading  into  adjacent 
terminal  buildings  along  the  easterly  side  of  the  street.  Between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Fortieth  streets,  a  general  railway  float  bridge  ter- 
minal is  contemplated  which  shall  convey  the  car  float  business  of 
railroads  having  their  terminii  in  New  Jersey  over  ramps  to  the 
elevated  railroad  ;  the  New  York  Central  tracks  to  be  connected 
with  the  elevated  railroad  by  ramps  in  the  vicinity  of  Sixtieth  street. 

The  essential  diflference  between  the  two  reports  is  that  the  majority 
report  provides  for  a  series  of  separate,  unconnected  unit  terminals 
along  the  waterfront,  while  the  minority  report  contemplates  the 
organization  of  the  entire  west  side  as  one  general  terminal  unit,  in 
which  the  several  parts  shall  be  connected  by  the  marginal  railway. 
This  would  provide  ample  facilities  for  all  the  roads  now  seeking 
entry  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan. 

If  we  have  a  difl'erence  with  the  New  York  Central  Railway,  it 
will  probably  be  on  that  score.  The  railway,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
and  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  this  morning  their  views  are  pretty 
well  stated,  is  inclined  to  favor  our  plan  for  a  marginal  railroad,  but 
naturally  they  would  like  to  exert  as  great  a  degree  of  control  over 
it  as  possible.  The  policy  of  the  city  should  be  to  maintain  it  as  the 
roads  are  maintained  at  Montreal,  under  the  Dominion  government, 
and  at  New  Orleans  and  at  San  Francisco,  available  for  all  railroads. 
We  do  not  secure  much  co-operation  from  the  New  Jersey  roads  now, 
because  they  see  no  necessity  for  taking  the  initiative.  If  the  city 
provides  available  facilities  they  will  avail  themselves  of  them.  In 
addition  to  ending  the  surface  track  nuisance,  the  ultimate  eflTect  of  such 
a  plan  would  be  to  segregate  the  railroad  business  above  Twenty-third 
street,  leaving  the  lower  west  side  of  Manhattan  more  exclusively 
available  for  marine  commerce  and  especially  for  docking  the  largest 
class  of  passenger  steamers.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment, the  lower  west  side  of  Manhattan  is  the  best  locality  which  the 
port  affords  for  this  ocean  passenger  and  package  freight  business. 
It  is  essential  that  this  class  of  vessels  be  provided  with  terminals  at 
Manhattan,  and  this  cannot  be  done  except  at  great  expense  north  of 
Twenty-third  street,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  inshore  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  Government  will  permit  an  extension  of  the 
pier  head  line  in  that  district. 

Below  Twenty-third  street,  the  riverfront  curves,  and  if  the  pier 
head  line  is  simply  straightened  by  being  made  tangent  to  existing 
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Battery  and  Chelsea  piers,  piers  can  be  secured,  without  inshore  ex- 
cavation, 1050  feet  long.  In  view  of  the  greater  width  of  the  river 
along  this  reach,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Government  will 
permit  an  additional  extension  of  the  pier  head  line  in  this  locality, 
if  separate  unit  terminals  are  established  in  lower  Manhattan,  as 
recommended  in  the  majority  report,  congestion  at  the  waterfront  will 
be  accentuated  instead  of  relieved.  It  will  be  impossible  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  expanding  business  of  the  New  Jersey 
railroads,  except  along  the  waterfront  of  lower  Manhattan,  and  rail- 
road location  will  then  become  fixed  in  this  district. 

The  railroads  must  first  be  provided  with  terminals,  as  Manhattan 
is  more  dependent  upon  them  than  upon  the  steamships  for  its  daily 
supplies  and  shipments.  The  consequence  will  be  that  as  their  trafi^ic 
increases,  marine  commerce  will  be  more  and  more  crowded  away  from 
the  west  side  and  the  city  will  lose  the  advantage  of  the  best  possible 
organization  of  the  port.  The  expanding  railroad  commerce  of 
Manhattan  can  no  longer  be  provided  for  at  the  waterfront.  It  is 
practicable  to  move  the  railroad  car  from  the  car  float  inshore  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  there  to  be  loa<led  and  unloaded.  Ships, 
lighters  and  boats  must  be  loaded  and  discharged  at  the  waterfront. 
Since  there  is  not  sufficent  room  for  both  at  the  docks,  the  railroad 
commerce  should  be  moved  inshore.  The  majority  report  recognizes 
this  general  need,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dock  Department  does 
not  meet  it  in  an  effectual  way,  either  as  regards  handling  of  ears  or 
release  of  dock  front  from  railroad  to  marine  uses.  In  my  opinion, 
its  plan  is  too  complicated  to  permit  of  practical  operation. 

The  minority  report  permits  of  indefinite  railway  expansion  with- 
out incidental  congestion  at  numerous  terminal  buildings  which  may 
be  erected  by  public  or  private  or  railroad  enterprise  all  along  the 
west  side  of  the  City. 

The  temporary  plan  suggested  by  the  majority  report  for  transferring 
cars  at  grade  over  the  surfact*  of  West  street  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gansevoort  Market  and  Canal  street  will  effectually  block  the  street 
traffic  already  unduly  congested  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  permit  this. 

The  occupation  of  the  Gansevoort  Market  district  by  temporary 
surface  tracks  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  locality 
for  two  long  steamship  piers,  the  prompt  construction  of  which  the 
Department  is  about  to  recommend.  Nowhere  else  along  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan  can  long  piers  be  procured  with  reasonable  prompt- 
itude to  meet  the  severe  requirements  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  imposed  upon  the  city. 

To  attempt  the  immediate  removal  of  the  surface  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  before  other  trackage  facilities  shall  have 
been  provided,  will  disorganize  business  conditions  on  the  west  side, 
and  I  b(»lieve  will  be  strenuously  resisted  by  private  industries  and  by 
the  railroad  company  in  the  courts,  involving  extended  delays.  In 
my  judgment,  no  removal  of  these  tracks  will  be  possible  until  other 
trackage  facilities  shall  have  been  provided. 
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The  suggestion  of  the  majority  engineers  that  the  river  blocks  bet- 
ween Twenty-third  and  Thirtieth  streets  be  utilized  for  long  steamship 
piers  is  in  my  judgment  impracticable,  since  the  Erie,  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  now  occupy  three  of  these 
blocks  ;  and  the  remaining  blocks  between  Tenth  Avenue  and  the 
river  are  in  my  judgment  necessary  for  the  terminal  uses  of  roads 
other  than  the  ^ew  York  Central.  New  York  Central  ownership  ex- 
tends from  Thirtieth  street  north  to  Thirty-seventh  street  and  if  these 
blocks  shall  be  put  to  steamship  instead  of  railroad  uses  it  will  be 
impossible  to  re-locate  the  Central  or  the  other  roads  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  of  organizing  a  general  terminal  back  of  the  carfloat 
landings  in  this  vicinity. 

The  recommendation  of  the  majority  report  that  the  Sixtieth  street 
terminal  and  the  Thirtieth  street  terminal  of  the  Central  should  be 
connected  by  a  subway  through  Eleventh  avenue,  1  do  not  agree  with. 
This  would  leave  the  Central  in  complete  control  of  the  district  north 
of  Thirtieth  street  and  by  terminating  all  hope  of  a  marginal  railway, 
would  fix  upon  the  city  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  wateriront 
below  Thirtieth  street  permanently  to  railroad  as  distinguished  from 
marine  uses. 

1  do  not  understand  how  the  railroads  can  be  forced  to  acquire 
lands  and  construct  terminals  in  the  rear  of  the  waterfront.  Should 
this  be  possible,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  give  them  permanent 
leases  of  the  opposite  piers  in  order  to  confirm  the  connection  between 
the  piers  and  the  terminal  buildings.  This  will  divorce  the  water- 
front from  public  control  turning  it  over  permanently  to  the  railroads 
in  violation  of  the  policy  which  the  Dock  Department  is  now  endeav- 
oring to  establish  through  the  substitution  of  temporary  dock  permits 
for  long  term  leases. 

If  it  is  made  possible  to  connect  the  lands  east  of  AVest  street  as 
far  back  as  the  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  with  the  marginal 
elevated  freight  railroad,  these  lauds  will  then  be  made  available  for 
their  best  possible  terminal  and  industrial  uses,  and  their  values  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  to  the  advantage  of  private  owners  and  the  public 
taxes.  The  influence  of  separate  unit  terminals  will  be  only  local 
and  sporadic. 

These  are  the  main  arguments,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to 
take  up  any  more  time,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  city  is  permitted  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  does 
not  act  too  suddenly  in  this  matter,  we  will  secure  a  proper  solution 
of  this  very  vital  problem,  which  involves  steamship  location  as  well 
as  railroad  location,  and  the  question  of  providing  terminals  for  the 
Erie  Canal.  And  in  a  sense,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  differential 
railroad  matter  which  has  received  attention  by  this  body.  A  pro- 
test has  now  been  made  by  the  commercial  bodies  of  New  York  City 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  differentials  main- 
tained by  the  railroads  against  the  city,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  differentials  by  the  railroads  is  the  conges- 
tion of  terminals  here.     If  our  terminals  are  properly  developed,  one 
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of  the  great  reasons  for  maintaining  this  differential  against  the  Port 
of  New  York  will  be  done  away  with.      [Applause.] 

REMARKS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY. 

William  A.  Prendergast. — Mr.  President,  1  merely  wish  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  they  will  not  be  in  answer  to  anything  my 
friend  Mr.  Tomki^s  has  said.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  he  should 
fear  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  would  indulge  in  precipitate  action. 
Although  the  Board  may  be  guilty  of  many  sins,  that  of  doing  things 
precipitately  in  important  matters  is  not  one  of  them. 

This  question,  as  Mr.  Tomkins  has  said,  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  since  last  summer.  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of 
work  done  by  the  engineers.  I  believe  that  when  the  reports  of 
those  engineers  shall  be  submitted  to  competent  authorities  that 
thejudgment  of  those  authorities  will  be  that  never,  in  any  public  pro- 
ject in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  more  studious,  interested,  and 
efficacious  attention  been  given  to  any  public  proposition.  This 
report  was  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  last  Thursday.  It  was  laid  over  for  two  weeks  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  itself,  so  that  Mr.  Tomkins  and 
everyone  else  interested  would  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, which  casts  eight  votes — and  somehow  or  other  I  think  those 
eight  votes  are  the  principal  reasons  for  this  Banquo's  ghost  disturb- 
ing the  dreams  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Tomkins — I  want  to  say  that  I 
can  promise  you  that  that  committee  is  very  anxious,  indeed,  that 
there  should  be  the  fullest  consideration  of  this  subject.  When  we 
say  that  the  matter  should  be  acted  upon  now,  we  mean  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  it  now.  That  is  all  we  meant  by  that 
remark.  W^e  prefer  that  such  appropriate  committee  of  this  body 
as  you  may  appoint  or  designate  to  pass  upon  these  plans  will 
earnestly  consider  them,  and  we  are  also  ready  to  confer  with  the 
Merchants'  Association  and  with  the  Produce  Exchange  and  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  any  other  body  that  wants 
to  look  them  over.  More  than  that,  I  want  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee, while  it  believes  at  the  present  time  that  our  suggestions 
will  properly  solve  most  of  the  problems  concerned  in  that  report, 
still  there  is  no  member  of  that  committee  that  is,  like  Ephraim, 
chained  to  his  idols.  AVe  are,  everyone  of  us,  ready  to  vote  such 
a  modification  of  any  of  these  plans,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  plans 
Mr.  Tomkins  has  in  mind,  that  it  will  be  shown  conclusively  is 
better  than  our  plan,  and  to  adopt  any  feature  of  his  plan  which  is 
better  than  ours.  We  have  no  pride  of  opinion  on  anything  we 
have  recommended.  I  make  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  give  it  all  the  emphasis  that  my  membership 
in  that  committee  can  give  to  it.  Mr.  Tomkins  has  labored  very 
earnestly  and  successfully  since  he  has  been  Dock  Commissioner  to 
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solve  a  good  many  difficult  questions  that  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Dock  Department  in  the  past,  and  I  think  he  will 
admit  that  upon  nearly  every  one  of  these  questions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  question  of  leasing  a  pier,  of  giving  concessions,  the 
Comptroller's  office  has  had  to  pass,  and  the  assent  of  the  Comptroller 
has  heen  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  almost  every  plan  or  pro- 
position which  he  has  submitted,  and  never  so  far  has  there  been  any 
occasion  that  I  know  of  for  his  believing,  or  for  anyone  else  believing, 
that  the  Comptroller  or  any  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
was  not  prepared  to  give  any  question  affecting  the  dock  interests  of 
the  City  of  New  York  the  kind  of  attention  which  it  should  receive, 
or  that  they  were  trying  to  put  through  any  plan  for  any  purpose 
other  than  che  public  good.      [Applause.] 

Mr.  ToMKiNs — Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller's  remarks  are 
highly  satisfactory,  I  think,  to  all  of  us.  The  Comptroller  is  virtu- 
ally the  partner  of  the  Dock  Commissioner  in  the  management  of 
these  dock  properties,  and  unless  we  work  together  the  city's  interests 
are  sunk  ;  and,  as  he  says,  we  have  worked  together  harmoniously 
and  we  shall  do  so.  It  was  only  just  this  question  of  *'  now  "  in  the 
report  of  the  majority,  and  the  fact  that  eight  votes  were  there  to 
take  immediate  action,  that  made  me  solicitous  as  to  the  situation. 
The  Comptroller  has  stated  the  situation  correctly. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Harbor  and  Shipping,  or  such  special  committee  as  the  Chair 
sees  fit.  for  investigation  and  report ;  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
further  that  some  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Dock  Commissioner  be  permitted  to  confer,  with  such 
members  of  the  Chamber  as  would  like  to  be  present,  and  to  consult 
maps  and  models,  and  if  desirable  stereopticon  slides,  showing  condi- 
tions as  they  exist,  and  changes,  both  from  our  point  of  view  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  President. — The  Chair  understands  that  the  principal 
object  of  this  discussion  is  to  bring  home  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  exact  condition  of  affairs,  in  order  that  the  sub- 
ject may  receive  proper  consideration. 

Is  it  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  that  this  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Harbor  and  Shipping?     If  so  I  would  so  refer  it 

THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 

Lewis  Nixon. — Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  offer  a  short  resolution, 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  You  have  been  addressed  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  United  States  to  South  America,  and  have  been  told  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  that  country.     Latin  America,  three  times 
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the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  within  about  fifteen  millions  of  its 
population,  has  already  a  vast  commerce,  and  offers  a  field  for  exploita- 
tion and  development  even  greater,  lying  fallow.  I  know  that  it 
might  be  considered  on  the  part  of  those  of  many  of  our  citizens  of 
foreign  birth,  that  for  sentimental  reasons  they  might  like  their  sons 
to  study  the  language  of  their  motherland  or  fatherland,  but  in  this 
particular  resolution  I  am  offering  a  practical  way  by  which  the  youth 
of  our  country  may  be  equipped  to  take  part  in  the  vast  up-building 
of  the  trade  between  South  and  North  America.  I  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  instruct  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  make  obligatory  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  higher  courses  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Julio  F.  Sorzano. 

The  President. — Unless  objected  to,  this  will  be  referred,  under 
our  rules  to  the  Executive  C-ommittee  of  the  Chamber. 

TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

Charles  A.  Sherman  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  moved 
its  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Rev- 
enue Laws  be  requested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the 
desirability  in  its  enactment  of  tariff  legislation,  of  making  any 
changes  in  rates  of  duty  apply  so  gradually  as  to  allay  apprehension 
of  severe  shocks  to  values  that  might  result  from  sudden  changes 
immediately  applied. 

The  President. — The  resolution  will  be  received  and  referred,  as 
the  gentleman  requests,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Revenue  Laws. 

Mr.  Olt'erbridge. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  resolution  is  phrased,  it  is  practically  mand- 
atory that  the  Committee  should  make  these  representations.  I  think 
the  intention  was  to  point  out  that  the  Committee  should  report  back 
to  the  Chamber,  for  the  Chamber's  own  action. 

The  President. — That  is  the  only  power  which  a  committee  poss- 
esses, to  report  back  to  the  Chamber. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  SLOANE. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  the  Chair  desires  to  announce  that 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Sloane  and  Mr.  John  Bloane, 
a  portrait  of  their  father,  the  late  John  Sloane,  who  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  this  Chamber  from  1894  to  1896,  the  portrait  having  been 
painted  bj  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Child. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  President. — The  Chair  also  announces,  by  virtue  of  authority 
conferred,  the  appointment  of  Silas  D.  Webb  and  William  Lummis, 
as  a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Chamber,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  By-laws. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARBITRATION. 

The  President. — I  also  wish  to  announce  and  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  standing  Committee  on  Arbitration  is  now 
ready  to  act  in  all  disputes  and  controversies  which  may  be  brought 
before  them  for  consideration  and  settlement. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  your  fellow  member,  a  member  of  this  Chamber,  who  also  en- 
joys the  great  distinction  of  being  President  of  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Paris,  France,  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Shoninger. 

REMARKS  OF  BERNARD  J.  SHONINGER,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Shoninger. — Gentlemen,  I  highly  appreciate  the  privilege  I 
have  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  in  the  position  that  your  President 
has  given  me,  to  listen  to  the  proceedings  of  this,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  influential  commercial  organization  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  composed  as  it  is 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  active  members,  American  citizens, 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  firms  and  corporations,  and  not,  as  is  this  organi- 
zation, of  individual  members,  but  of  course  each  firm  and  organiza- 
tion has  a  right  to  name  its  representative  to  act  for  it  at  the  meet- 
ings. Its  situation  in  Europe  gives  it  powers  of  observation  which 
enhances  the  value  of  its  advice  and  counsel  on  matters  relating  to  the 
tariff,  as  well  as  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  listened  with  much  real  interest  to  all  that  has  taken  place 
here  to-day.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  those 
appertaining  to  the  tariff*,  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  permanent 
tariff*  board,  the  advisability  of  revising  the  tariff^,  if  at  all,  schedule 
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by  schedule,  only  upon  recommendations  of  the  tariff  board,  the 
question  of  arbitration,  of  reciprocity,  and  of  the  modification  of  the 
inheritance  tax  law — all  of  these  are  matters  that  we  have  taken  up, 
and  as  you  probably  are  aware,  have  passed  resolutions  on,  in  all 
cases  unanimously,  in  favor  of  the  proposed  action. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  valuable  time  of  such  busy  men 
as  compose  this  Chamber.  1  only  wish  to  say  that  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  is  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  finance,  industry  and  commerce  of  America,  and  we  have  always 
looked  upon  the  New  York  Chamber  as  a  model  and  a  guide.  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  an  officer  of  the  American  Chamber  in  Paris  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  it 
when  I  say  that  we  not  only  see  the  increasing  influence  that  the  New 
York  Chamber  has  obtained  in  this  city,  but  also  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  been  influential  in  reawakening  interest  in  other  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  different  Chambers  of  the  United  States  I  think  our 
legislation  will  be  better  and  more  equitable. 

I  only  wish  to  say  another  word  and  that  is,  that  I  hope  that  other 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  American  Chambers  of  Commerce,  will  be 
established  in  all  the  leading  centers  of  foreign  countries.  It  can  only 
be  conducive  to  increase  the  outlets  for  American  products. 

I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  time.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  honor  and  privilege,  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  which  I  am  the  President,  and  in  my  own  name.     [Applause.] 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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THE  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  juiual  Review,  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Raw  Sugar 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910, 
compared  with  the  previous  four  years, 

NEW    YORK    STATEMENT. 


Received  at  New  York  from 


Cuba.. tons, 

Porto  Rico 

Demerara 

Barbadoes 

St.  Croix 

Martinique  and  GuadaJoupe 

Trinidaa   Island,   Jamaica    and  other 

British  West  Indies 

Other  West  Indies,  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Brazil 

Manila 

China 

Java 

Other  Bast  Indies 

European  and  other  forel^  ports. . . . 


1910. 


Total  receipts  of  forelfirn  direct 

Received  from  Texas ) 

'•     Louisiana j 

•'     Hawaii 


Total  receipts 

Add  stock,  January  1. 


986,801 

129,760 

4,890 

91*1 


1,150 

8,808 

262 

78,520 

86',2i9 

'i56 


1,297,47? 
68,509 
187,506 

1,558,492 
3.350 


Total  supply 

Deduct  exports  to  foreigrn  ports.. 


1,556,842 
8,482 


Deduct  stock.  December  31. 

Taken  for  consumption 

Deduct  exports  of  refined... 


Actual  home  consumption 

Increase-f  or  decrease—  from  previous 
year 


1,548,860 


1,548.360 
65,100 


1,488,260 
—15,840 


1909. 


1908. 


978,905t 
115,142 

7.251 
405 

6,215 


4,520: 
23,090 

4,901' 
36,621, 


628,241 
86,606 
10.121 
10,521 
5,309 


1907. 


844,682 

74,506 

127 

1,820 

6,340 


5,200 
54,006; 

8,920' 
45,700' 


120,060       340.500 


411 


45.402 


2.170 

45,120 

7,569 

8,950 

218*590 

6*950 


1,296.541 
39.405 
182.811 


1,518.7571 
17.099 

1,535,856 
2,906 


1,532,950 
3,350, 


1,240,526 
86,100 
141,771 

1,418,397 
5,620 

1,424.017 
915 

1,423,102; 
17,099 


1,216,824 
28,150 
166,890 

1,411,864 


1,411,864 
3,615 


1906. 


731,190 
93,305 
19.581 
4,891 
13,970 


11,706 
I       62,655 
23.860 


131,505 

130,618 

1.223,281 
26,105 
146,392 

1.394.778 
54,206 

1,448,984 
1,765 


1,408.249 
5,620 


1,529.6001 
30,5001 


1,406.003, 
6,115l 


1,402,629 
9.106 


1,499,100|   1,399.888  1.393,524 
+99,212'       4-6,364'   ^44,803 


1,447,219 


1,447,219 
8,892 


1,438,327 
+120,731 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 
Receipts  of  Foreign  Sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  Year  ending  Decenbeb 

31,  1910,   COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOrs  FOIR   YEARS. 


Received  at 


New  York tons, 

Boston 

Portland.  New  Haven,  &c 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  Ports. 
Pacific  Coast 


1910. 


1.4^4,983 
195,686 


428.789 


1909.       1908.  I  1907.      1906. 


1.479.352 
166,209 


1.382,297 
176,312 


876.891 


Total  receipts 

Add  »tock,  January  1. 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports 


Deduct  stock  at  all  ports,  December  81. 

Total  consumption  of  foreign 

Deduct  exports  or  refined 


Home  consumption  of  foreign 

Add  Domestic  Cane  Product 

Molasses  Sugar 

MapleSugar 

Beet 


Total  consumption 

Increase-f  or  decrease — tons. 

Increase-I-  or  decrease — percentage. 


1,882,714 
183,216 


1,369.678 
181,586 


343,921         361.619 


240,984 
183,915 


163,196 
155.961 


2,834,750 


2,334.750 
3,615 


2,331,135 
6,620 


2,325,516 
10,413 

2,815,102 

•221,719 

6,590 

8,960 

441,500 

2,998,871 
—1,648 
—.065 


2,2»2.0M 
59.528 

231,582 
1.766 

2,'289,817 


2,289,817 
9.652 

2,280,166 

'268.193 

7.980 

6.200 

432,981 

2,995.519 

-f'266.924 

■f9.78 


Annual  Review  of  the  Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  under  review  again  records  an  increase  in  the  estimated 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the  aggregate  now 
stands  at  the  highest  mark  yet  reached.  The  operations  of  the  year 
likewise  show  higher  average  prices,  but  a  rather  unusually  wide 
range  of  fluctuations,  conservative  buying  on  the  part  of  refiners  as 
well  as  by  distributors  of  refined  product,  so  that  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  of  supplies  to  embarrass  or  disturb  the  ordinary  move- 
ment of  supply  and  demand. 

These  conditions  have  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  reason  of 
increased  production  in  some  of  the  most  important  cane  growing 
countries  as  well  as  a  very  material  increase  in  the  aggregate  yield  of 
beet  sugar  in  Europe.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the 
oflferings  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  consumption  and  hence  sliipments  from  all  produc- 
ing countries  were  marketed  at  steadily  advancing  prices  until  the 
month  of  August  when  the  highest  level  was  reached.  From  that 
point  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  tendency  of  prices  was  generally 
downward  and  the  lowest  prices  were  recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  In  nearly  all  the  important  growing  countries  of  both  beet 
and  cane  the  growing  season  was  characterized  by  almost  ideal 
weather  and  hence  the  expanding  volume  of  production  that  resulted 
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in  more  liberal  offerings  while  buyers  of  both  raw  and  refined 
developed  the  habit  of  restricting  their  purchases  to  the  safe  limits  of 
actual  requirements. 

Refiners  complain  that  while  the  volume  of  distribution  shows  a 
very  fair  expansion  compared  with  the  previous  year  and  the  average 
prices  for  refined  have  been  considerably  higher  than  during  1909,  the 
margin  of  profit  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  wide  and  sharp  fluctuations  that  characterized  the 
trading  especially  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  production  of  the  world  has  expanded  may 
be  gathered  from  estimates  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  and  which  show  a  total  prospective  yield  of  cane  sugar 
for  the  crop  year  1910-1911  of  8,522,000  tons  compared  with 
8,291,587  tons  for  1909-1910  and  of  European  beet  sugar  of 
8,057,000  tonsfor  1910-1911  compared  with  6,138,000  tons  for  the 
crop  year  1909-1910.  If  to  this,  is  added  the  yield  of  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  total  of  17,024,000  tons  for  the  current 
crop  year  compared  with  14,880,182  for  the  previous  campaign  or 
an  increase  of  2,143,818  tons  for  the  current  crop  year.  These  figures 
disclose  the  fact  that  cane  product  continues  to  maintain  its  supremacy 
as  against  the  beet  sugar  yield  of.  Europe  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply  so  far  as  the  world's 
requirements  were  concerned.  Since,  however,  the  Island  of  Cuba 
became  a  Republic,  the  steady  development  of  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try lias  placed  her  in  the  forefront  of  cane  growing  countries  so  that  the 
yield  for  the  current  crop  year  promises  to  aggregate  nearly  2,000,000 
tons.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  the  possibilities 
of  tliis  fertile  island  as  a  producer  of  cane  sugar  is  far  in  excess  of 
even  the  aggregate  of  the  present  record  crop.  Cuba,  Java,  and 
Hawaii  now  head  the  list  as  producers  of  cane  sugar. 

As  regards  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  the  yield  of  the 
1910-191 1  crop  promises  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  When  the  1905- 
1906  campaign  resulted  in  a  yield  of  nearly  7,000,000  tons,  the  trade 
became  so  alarmed  that  the  Brussels  convention  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  and  controlling  production  and  since  then  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  has  had  satisfactory  results  and  the  aggre- 
gate yield  for  the  ensuing  four  years  has  not  averaged  over  6,500,000 
tons,  but  now  comes  a  sudden  expansion  to  over  8,000,000  tons  and  it 
is  claimed  that  present  prices  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  Russia,  and  next  comes  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  increase  is  due  in  part  to  increased  acreage  and  in  part 
to  favorable  weather  not  only  during  the  growing  season  but  also  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fabrication  so  that  the  beet  showed  large  content 
but  were  taken  from  the  silo  in  exceptional  condition. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  second  largest  ;>er  capita  consumer 
in  the  world  it  is  as  a  nation  comparatively  a  small  producer  and  hence 
is  a  large  importer  of  raw  material  to  supply  its  requirements.  The 
cane  industry  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  yield  of  the  beet  industry 
of  the  west  aggregates  a  little  in  excess  of  800,000    tons,  leaving 
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about  2,500,000  tons  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources  of  supply. 
As  Hawaii  and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  are  United  States  terriiorj 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  tariff  the  entire  yield  of  the  crop  is 
shipped  hither.  The  Island  of  Cuba,  because  of  its  near  proximity  to 
our  shores  and  the  tariff  concessions  it  enjoys,  likewise  finds  the  best 
market  for  its  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  practically  the  whole 
crop  is  shipped  hither.  These  sources  of  supply  have  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  requirements  of  raw  material, 
so  that  the  receipts  from  other  producing  countries  have  been  compar- 
atively unimportant. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that  this  country  notwithstanding 
the  modest  proportions  of  its  raw  sugar  industry  in  comparison  with 
its  volume  of  consumption  occupies  ratber  an  independent  position  so 
far  as  its  ability  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  is  concerned.  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  belong  to  us  and  we  have  a  mortgage  upon  the  Cuban 
yield  that  cannot  be  very  easily  disturbed. 

There  have  been  no  further  changes  in  the  sugar  tariff  since  those 
noted  in  our  last  review,  and  the  special  meeting  of  Congress  now  in 
session  does  not  seem  disposed  thus  far  to  disturb  existing  provisions. 
Free  sugar  would  not  materially  cheapen  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to 
consumers,  but  it  would  deprive  the  ^lational  Government  of  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  that  is  now  easily  collected. 

Very  little  if  any  raw  sugar  goes  directly  into  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  all  submitted  to  the  refining  process  which  is  a 
safe  guarantee  of  its  excellent  and  healthful  quality.  Of  the  total 
quantity  that  passed  into  consumption  during  the  year  under  review, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  distributed  42.14  per  cent, 
compared  with  43.14  per  cent,  the  year  previous,  the  independent  re- 
fineries 43.49  per  cent,  compared  with  42.40  percent,  the  previous  year, 
the  domestic  beet  factories  13.92  per  cent,  compared  with  13.95  per 
cent,  the  year  previous,  the  cane  factories  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
42  per  cent,  compared  with  49  per  cent,  last  year  and  the  shipments 
of  foreign  refined  amounted  to  only  845  tons  or  .03  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  .02  per  cent,  in  1909. 

The  average  margin  of  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  and  re- 
fined during  the  year  under  review  was.  784  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  .758  cents  per  pound  during  the  previous  year  .884  cents  in 
1908,  .893  cents  in  1907  and  .829  cents  in  1906. 

hnportations  of  Foreign, — The  total  importations  of  other  than 
domestic  grown  raw  sugar  are  195,159  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year,  due  to  a  moderate  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  Louisiana  and 
domestic  beet  crops  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume  of  consump- 
tion. As  the  shipments  from  what  is  officially  termed  non-contiguous 
territory  come  in  free  of  duty  they  may  be  grouped  together. 
Hawaii  sent  during  1910,  438,010  tons  and  Porto  Rico  279,456 
tons  or  a  total  of  717,466  tons.  To  this  may  be  added  97,220  tons 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  there  is  a  total  of  814,686  tons  of 
free  sugar  as  compared  with    748,695  tons  from  the  same   sources 
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during  1910  or  an  increase  of  65,991  tons.  The  next  important 
source  of  supply  is  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  which  the  total  ship- 
ments amounted  to  1,639,809  tons,  compared  with  1,451,043  tons  an 
increase  of  188,766  tons.  Cuba  receipts  came  in  under  a  modified 
rate  of  duty.  The  remaining  receipts  amounting  to  160,730  tons 
comprise  moderate  shipments  from  Java,  St.  Domingo,  other  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  location  of  the  refining  industry. 
The  sugar  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  and  these  maintain  their  supremacy  on  account  of  their 
excelleat  harbor  accommodations,  but  also  because  of  the  facilities 
available  for  distribution  by  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  termi- 
nating at  these  cities.  No  inland  refinery  could  expect  to  compete 
nowadays  with  a  rival  located  upon  tide  water.  These  same  conditions 
apply  to  New  Orleans  and  make  it  the  only  sugar  port  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months  it  receives 
an  ample  supply  of  domestic  grown  sugar  and  during  the  remaining 
months  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  Cuba  and  the  other  West  India 
Islands.  The  refining  industry  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  has  its  home 
in  Saa  Francisco  and  its  supplies  of  raw  materials  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  Hawaii,  with  occasional  shipments  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Peru,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

There  have  been  a  few  trifling  shipments  of  refined  sugar  from 
Europe  aggregating  1,893  tons,  compared  with  2,639  tons  the  year 
previous,  2,713  tons  during:  1908,  and  3,953  tons  during  1907.  The 
shipments  of  refined  from  Hawaii  amounted  to  13,648  tons,  compared 
with  15,146  tons  last  year,  16,075  tons  during  1908  and  1,948  tons 
during  1907. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  importations  of  refined 
beet  from  Europe  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1901 tons,  55,124 

1902 29,198 

1903 8,179 

1904 10,014 

1905 5,258 


1906 tons,  3,961 

1907 3,953 

1908 : 2,713 

1909 2,639 

1910 1,893 


The  total  importations  of  foreign  raw  and  refined  sugar  into  the 
United  States,  including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  each  calendar  year  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
have  been  as  follows  : 


1895 tons,  1,597,260 

1896 1,838,480 

1897 1,830,898 

1898 1,530,010 

1899 1,965,0(^1 

1900 1,832,602 

1901 2,040,110 

1902 2,109,029 


19aS tons,  1,959. 101 

1904 2,289,081 

1905 2,179,624 

1906 2,301,362 

1907 ' 2,303.744 

H)08 2.306,267 

1909 2.404.229 

1910 2,590.267 
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Louisiana  Crop, — The  yield  of  the  crop  of  domestic  grown  cane 
sugar  for  the  crop  year  1909-1910  shows  a  very  considerable  falling 
oflf  compared  with  the  previous  crop,  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
during  the  autumn  months  when  the  cane  is  maturing  and  grinding 
operations  are  in  progress.  The  only  territory  where  this  industry 
has  been  successful  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana  and 
an  adjoining  part  of  Texas,  but  even  here  the  full  development  of 
the  sugar  industry  is  handicapped  by  the  climatic  influences  prevailing 
in  a  temperate  zone,  for  sugar  cane  is  essentially  a  tropical  plant  and 
therefore  can  only  reach  its  full  maturity  under  a  tropical  sun  and 
safe  from  the  retarding  effect3  of  frost.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  size  of  the  yield  from  year  to 
year  and  there  is  no  material  expansion  in  the  cane  growing  industry 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom.  As  soon  as  the  cane  begins 
to  mature,  which  is  usually  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  planter 
is  in  dread  of  the  appearance  of  an  early  frost,  which  in  proportion  to 
its  severity  has  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  growing  cane  and  a  freeze 
brings  equal  destruction  during  the  milling  season.  In  fact  were  it 
not  for  the  protective  tariff  on  sugar,  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana 
in  all  probability  would  be  forced  to  devote  their  activity  to  some  other 
agricultural  product.  In  addition  to  the  retarding  influences  of  un- 
favorable weather,  that  prevailed  during  the  harvesting  season  of  1909- 
1910,  planters  are  complaining  of  the  inroads  of  a  cane  pest  called  the 
*^ borer*'  which  is  making  such  serious  inroads  upon  the  cane  in  some 
localities  that  some  concerted  action  is  called  for  by  those  interested. 
As  already  remarked,  the  grinding  operations  usually  begin  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  during  the  ensuing  three  months  the  bulk  of 
the  yield  is  distributed,  the  moderate  supply  that  is  carried  over  into 
the  new  year  being  distributed  through  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  The  actual  marketing  and  consumption  of  the  crop  covers, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  two  calendar  years  and  hence  it  has  been  difficult 
accurately  or  satisfactorily  to  apportion  the  quantity  that  actually 
passes  into  consumption  within  the  limits  of  each  calendar  year,  which 
must  necessarily  include  a  portion  of  two  crops,  the  end  of  one  and  the 
commencement  of  its  successor.  For  statistical  purposes,  therefore,  it 
is  more  convenient,  and  in  the  end  just  as  accurate  to  take  the  entire 
yield  of  each  crop  year  as  having  been  distributed  within  the  calendar 
year  that  closes  the  season.  The  yield  of  the  year  1909-1910  is 
counted  as  having  been  distributed  during  the  year  1910.  The  first 
receipts  from  plantation  sugar  houses  made  their  appearance  in  the 
New  Orleans  market  rather  later  than  usual  in  October,  and  up  to 
December  8l8t  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  192,276  tons  compared 
with  197,577  tons  the  same  date  the  previous  year  and  177,149  tons 
in  1908.  According  to  reliable  statistics  based  upon  trade  estimates 
the  Louisiana  crop  of  1909-1910  amounted  to  32o,000  tons.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  yield  of  the  other  Southern  States  where  cane  is 
grown,  almost  altogether  in  Texas,  which  is  estimated  to  aggregate 
10,000  tons  and  the  total  for  all  the  Southern  States  will  be  385,000 
tons,  a  falling  off  of  85,000  tons  compared  with  the  previous  crop  year. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  yield  of  the  Southern  States  for  the 
past  twenty  years : 


Louisiana. 
Pounds. 

1890-1891 483,489,856 

1891-1892 360,499,807 

1892-1893 452,068,627 

1893-1894 595,473,374 

1894-1895 710,827,438 

18t)5-1896 532,494,650 

1896-1897 631,700, 160 

1897-1898 695, 101,878 

1898-1899 549,947,417 

1899-1900 329,647,746 

1900-1901 605,577,690 

1901-1902 720,554,948 

1902-1903 737.467,510 

1903-UK)4 481,600,000 

1904-1905 674,240,000 

1905-1906 594,331,200 

1906-1907 492,800,000 

1907-1908 750,400,000 

1908-1909 795,200,000 

1909-1910 729,000,000 


Other 

Southern  States. 

Pounds. 

13,680,000 

18,080,000 

11,200,000 

15,352,244 

18,565,123 

11,139,074 

12,475.762 

12,850,000 

7,710,000 

4,540,000 

6,476,400 

8,0i)5,500 

8,338,365 

5,863,855 

7,295,818 

6,420,320 

3,852,192 

26,880,000 

33,600,000 

22,400,000 


Total. 

Tons. 
221,951 
165,437 
206,816 
272,913 
325,621 
242,693 
287,578 
316,183 
248,054 
149,141 
273,229 
325,290 
332,948 
217,605 
304,257 
268,193 
221,719 
347,000 
370,000 
335,000 


Tlie  prospects  at  present  for  the  next  crop,  that  of  1910-1911  the 
latter  part  of  which  is  now  being  marketed,  indicate  a  yield  of 
300,000  tons  for  Liouisiana  and  less  that  10,000  tons  for  Texas,  owing 
to  the  late  maturity  of  the  cane  and  several  early  frosts.  Grinding 
in  many  cases  was  completed  much  earlier  than  usual  and  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  was  marketed  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  receipts  at 
New  Orleans  from  September  1st,  to  March  11,  1911,  amounted  to 
226,570  tons  compared  with  221,001  tons  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Molasses  Sugar. — A  number  of  years  ago  the  reboiling  of  high 
testing  Cuba  molasses  was  quite  an  extensive  industry  in  the  Atlantic 
seaports  where  the  refineries  were  located,  but  within  recent  years  the 
economies  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  cane  juice  in 
central  factories  have  resulted  in  a  higher  percentage  of  crystallized 
product  and  a  very  material  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  by-pro- 
duct, so  that  the  re-boiling  of  Cuba  molasses  has  been  reduced  to 
comparatively  trifling  proportions.  A  boiling  house  is  attached  to 
one  of  the  independent  refineries  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  product 
obtained,  which  is  a  bastard  sugar  of  low  test  is  utilized  for  mixing  in 
the  refining  operation.  A  total  of  about  9,300  tons  was  produced 
which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Maple  Sugar. — There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  total  yield  of 
the  year  1910.  The  weather  during  the  spring  months  was  not 
favorable  for  boiling  operation  and  a  falling  off  in  the  flow  of  sap. 
The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  about  9,500  tons  compared  with 
12,000  tons  the  year  previous  a  falling  off  of  2,500  tons. 
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Domestic  Beet, — Notwithstanding  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total 
acreage  of  beets  under  cultivation  there  has  been  a  further  increase 
in  the  yield  of  domestic  beet  sugar  for  year  under  review  which  is 
the  largest  on  record  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  still  further  expansion 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  very  favorable 
weather  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  growing  and  the 
manufacturing  season  as  well  as  the  high  saccharine  value  of  the 
beets.  The  number  of  factories  operated  during  the  season  was  63 
compared  with  65  for  the  previous  campaign  a  decrease  of  two. 
California  shows  the  largest  production,  Michigan  second  and  Colo- 
rado third.  The  total  acreage  was  4 29, OH  compared  with  461,955 
the  year  previous,  and  the  total  amount  of  beets  received  at  the  fac- 
tories was  3,434,187  tons  compared  with  3,577,157  tons  for  1909. 
The  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  of  beets  sown  was  1.061  tons 
compared  with  .977  tons  for  1909-1910,  .89  tons  for  1908-1909  and 
1.07  tons  for  1907-1908. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  sugar  by  states  for  the 
past  four  years : 


1910. 

California tons,  129,950 

Colorado 92,180 

Utah 34,389 

Idaho 12,740 

Michigan 116,315 

Wisconsin 16,786 

Other  States* 52,870 


1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

113,744     . 

.       88,221     . 

.       63,847 

129,882     . 

.     103,260     . 

.     183,345 

42,187     . 

.       40,828     . 

.       39,720 

17,851     . 

.       23,353     . 

.       27,715 

93,934     . 

.       79,390     . 

76,078 

16,518     . 

16,960     . 

.       13,571 

86,844     . 

.       31,815     . 

.       35,924 

Total tons,     455,230 


450,960 


383,827 


440,200 


The  following  table  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  this  industry  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  showing  the  total  pro- 
duction in  tons  for  each  year  : 


1895 tons,  26,275 

1896 39,003 

1897 41,110 

1898 34.341 

1899 72.999 

1900 75,963 

1901 165,214 

1902 194,742 


1903 tons,  209,104 

1904 210,682 

n)05 282,597 

1906 432,9<S1 

1907 440,200 

1908 383,827 

1909 450,960 

1910.. 455.230 


Exports. — A  few  parcels  of  foreign  raw  sugar  that  are  shipped 
here  seeking^  a  market  are  reshipped  to  Canada.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  the  quantity  so  sent  out  of  the  country  amounted 
to  18,482  tons  or  41,401,364  pounds  compared  with  16,439,727 
pounds  or  7,339  tons  last  year. 

The  exports  of  domestic  refined  amounted  to  152,264,041  pounds 
equal  to  67,975  tons   compared   with    81,717,124  pounds   equal   to 

♦These  slates  comprise  Illinois.  Iowa.  Arizona.  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Montana.  Nebraska. 
New  York .  Ohio,  Oregon  and  VVasliinglon.  each  of  which  operated  a  single  factory  during 
the  vear  under  review,  ('alifornia  operated  8  factories.  Colorado  14,  Utah  5,  Idaho  8. 
Michigan  17  and  Wisconsin  4.  a  total  of  (33  factories  compared  with  65  last  year. 
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36,480  tons  the  year  previous  and  26,566,251  pounds  equal  to  11,860 
tons  for  the  year  1908. 

Consumption, — There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  estimated  con- 
sumption of  the  country  which  has  now  reached  the  aggregate  of 
3,341,148  tons  an  increase  of  108,582  tons  or  3.35  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  year  previous.  This  increase  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  population,  the  general  conditions  of  prosperity  that  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  year  and  the  comparative  low  prices  at  which 
the  wholesome  food  product  has  been  retailed  to  consumers. 

According  to  the  table  on  page  six  the  estimated  total  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  sugar  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  3,341,148  tons 
compared  with  3,232,186  tons  in  1909  which  is  an  increase  of  108,582 
tons  or  3.35  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  consumption  of  81.3 
pounds  based  upon  a  population  of  ninety-two  millions. 

The  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  as  follows : 


1910 tons,  3,341,148 

1909 3,232,106 

1908 3,000,062 

1907 2,993,871 

1906 2,995,519 


1905 tons,  2,728,595 

19(M 2,696,137 

1903 2,476,674 

1902 2,645,164 

1901 2,414,326 


The  relative  per  capita  consumption  in  this  and  European  countries 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows : 


Great  Britain 

Switzer- 

United States. 

and  Ireland. 

Germany. 

Fi'ance. 

land. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1910. . 

...       81.3 

.        43.45 

..        25.14 

64.10 

1909.. 

. . .       82.60 

1908.. 

. . .       78.60 

..        92.15 

.       42.13 

. .       36.38 

. .       54.70 

1907.. 

. . .       78.38 

. .       93.50 

.       40.92 

. .       36.05 

. .       55.22 

1906.. 

...       79. /3 

1905. . 

. . .       74.70 

1904.. 

. . .       73.8 

..       81.3 

.       32.9 

. .       34.4 

..       44.1 

1903.. 

. . .       69.34 

..       89.1 

43.0 

..       44.3 

. .       45.7 

1902.. 

..       72.12 

1901.. 

. .       69.55 

The    following   statement   shows   the  distribution  of  foreign  and 
domestic  sugar  at  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  past  ten  years  : 


1910 tons,  1,483,260 

1909 l,49f),100 

190S 1,399,888 

1907 1,393,524 

1906 1,438,327 


1905 tons,  1,317,596 

1^)04 1,402,458 

1903 1.188,915 

1902 1,282,879 

U)01 1,219,900 


Prices, — The  fluctuations  of  prices  of  both  raw  and  refined  during 
the  year  under  review  have  been  frequent,  the  range  from  highest  to 
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lowest  comparatively  wide  and  the  average  for  the  year  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  year  previous.  These  frequent  changes  in  prices 
have  resulted  in  conservative  buying  on  the  part  of  refiners  as  well 
as  retailers  and  furthermore  have  curtailed  the  profits  that  have 
been  secured  by  manufacturers  and  distributors.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  supplies  of  raw  sugar  came  forward  so 
slowly  from  sugar  producing  countries  that  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumption were  in  excess  of  the  available  supply,  and  prices  main- 
tained a  hardening  tendency  until  during  August  the  highest  quota- 
tions were  recorded.  Centrifugal  96°  test  advanced  from  4.02 
cents  in  January  to  4.45  cents  in  August.  It  was  then  that  the  large 
increase  in  the  ripening  beet  crop  in  Europe  was  forshadowed  and 
the  desire  to  sell  caused  quotations  to  soften  until,  during  the  month 
of  December,  the  lowest' point  was  reached,  3.98  cents  for  96°  test  with 
a  slight  rally  just  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  4.05  cents.  The 
average  for  the  year  was  4.188  cents  for  Centrifugal  compared  with 
4.04  cents  for  1909  and  3.68  cents  for  Cuba  Muscovado  89°  test  com- 
pared with  3.50  cents  for  1909. 

The  price  of  refined  followed  much  the  same  course  except  that 
the  fluctuations  were  not  so  frequent  or  so  wide.  Granulated  started 
off  in  January  at  5.05  cents  and  gradually  moved  up  to  5.15  @  5.25 
cents  and  then  gradually  declined  to  4.60  cents  during  November, 
and  finally  rallied  to  4.80  cents  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  aver- 
age price  was  5.04  cents  for  granulated  and  5.86  cents  for  cut  loaf 
compared  with  4.95  cents  for  granulated  and  5.80  cents  for  cut  loaf 
for  1909. 

The  yearly  average  price  for  fair  refining  or  89°  test  Cuba  Musco- 
vado for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  as  follows  : 


1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 


3.68 
3.50 
3.. 37 
3.24 
3.17 


1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


3.69 
3.44 
3.21 
3.01 
3. .56 


Average  yearly  price  of  granulated  (refined)  for  each  of  the  past 
ten  years  : 


1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 


5.04 
4.95 
5.12 
4.87 
4.50 


1905. 
IfKU. 
19a3. 
1902. 
1901. 


5.47 
4.96 
4.92 
4.71 
5.30 


The  price  of  raw  sugar  is  primarily  based  upon  the  quotations  made 
in  the  London  and  Continental  markets  for  cane  and  beet  sugars,  and 
hence  a  guide  to  the  general  fluctuations  of  values  is  to  be  found  in 
the  value  of  Java  in  London  and  beet  in  Hamburg.  The  average 
price  of  both  descriptions  was  relatively  higher  for  the  year  1910,  the 
average  for  German  beet  having  been  12x.  lOd.  compared  with  lOs.  9  Jd 
the  year  previous,  and  for  Java  in  London  was   13^.  Ad,  compared 
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with  lis,  Sid,  in  1909.     The  lowest  quotations  were  made  during  the 
month  of  November  and  the  highest  during  the  month  of  August. 

Crop  Prospects, — ^No  review  of  the  operations  of  the  year  would  be 
complete  without  a  glance  at  the  crop  available  from  the  more  impor- 
tant sources  from  which  the  world  obtains  what  is  required  for  its 
consumption.  Several  important  changes  have  taken  place  during 
the  year  not  only  in  the  aggregate  crop  yield  of  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
but  also  as  regards  the  relative  proportion  of  these  two  sources  of 
supply  to  each  other.  The  world's  supply  of  both  has  increased,  due 
primarily  to  the  unusual  and  favorable  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  growing  season  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  and 
that  continued  during  the  grinding  or  manufacturing  season.  Then 
in  addition  there  was  the  increased  acreage  under  cultivation  that 
contributed  to  making  the  total  yield  the  largest  on  record.  The 
Island  of  Cuba  continues  to  lead  the  cane  growing  countries  in  the 
size  of  its  crop,  which  now  aggregates  nearly  2,000,000  tons  ;  next 
comes  the  Island  of  Java  with  over  1,000,000  tons  ;  then  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  with  nearly  500,000  tons  ;  and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Brazil  with  over  300,000  tons  each.  These  are  the  great  sources  of  cane 
supply  and  together  make  about  one-half  the  cane  supply  of  the  world 
which  aggregates  fully  8,500,000  tons.  Up  to  the  year  under  review 
the  highest  recorded  yield  of  the  beet  crop  of  Europe  has  been  that  of 
the  crop  year  1905-1906  when  the  total  yield  was  6,932,343  tons. 
For  several  years  this  has  been  referred  to  as  the  giant  crop,  and  it 
was  under  the  depressing  influences  of  this  enormous  supply  that  the 
Brussels  convention  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  curtailing 
and  controling  production  and  restoring  values  to  a  safe  and  sane 
equilibrium.  Since  that  year  the  total  has  been  of  decreasing  propor- 
tions until  the  last  campaign  when  the  crop  barely  exceeded  6,000,000 
tons.  From  that  we  jump  suddenly  into  an  8,000,000  ton  crop  which 
not  only  breaks  all  previous  records,  but  promises  to  establish  values 
upon  a  very  much  lower  basis  for  the  immediate  future.  Too  much 
reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  agricultural  axiom  that  a 
fat  year  is  always  followed  by  a  lean  year,  for  the  reason  that  it 
scarcely  applies  in  this  instance  to  the  conditions  that  have  been 
responsible  for  this  increase.  That  is  to  say  the  increase  in  cane  has 
been  the  result  of  increased  acreage,  which  will  continue  to  be  enlarged, 
especially  in  Cuba,  and  in  Europe  to  the  presence  of  normal  conditions 
of  weather  as  compared  with  abnormal  or  unfavorable  combinations  of 
temperature  and  moisture  that  have  been  so  often  experienced  in 
recent  years. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  tables  of  crop  estimates  that  follow, 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  year  1911  opens  with  the  prospect  of  abun- 
dant supplies.  Not  only  is  the  beet  yield  of  Europe  the  largest  on 
record,  but  Cuba  will  send  to  market  the  largest  supply  that  has  ever 
been  taken  from  her  soil.  The  total  estimated  increase  in  the  world's 
production  for  the  year  1911  will  amount  to  2,063,550  tons  compared 
with  the  previous  corresponding  period. 
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Beet  Sugar. — The  actual  results  of  the  campaign  1909-1910  shows 
a  slight  falling  off,  47,000  tons,  compared  with  the  estimates  that  were 
current  a  year  ago  and  the  crop  now  proves  to  have  been  the  smallest 
since  the  Brussels  convention  was  organized. 

The  large  increase  shown  for  the  year  1910-1911  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  unexpected  increase  in  the  Russian  crop  which  is  nearly  double 
what  it  has  been  in  recent  years  and  now  exceeds  2,000,000  tons. 
Germany  and  Austria  show  much  larger  crops  than  a  year  ago  but 
the  yield  in  France  has  fallen  off* slightly;  in  fact  this  is  the  only 
country  that  shows  a  decrease. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  estimates  for  the  campaign 
which  is  about  completed,  together  with  the  actual  results  of  previous 
crops  according  to  oflficial  data : 


1910-1911. 

Germany. . .  .tons,  2,572,000 

Austria 1,()00,000 

France 750,000 

Russia 2,075,000 

Belgium 285,000 

Holland 225,000 

Other  Countries. .  550,000 

Total....  tons,  8,057,000 


1909-1910. 

1908-1909. 

1907-1908. 

2,027,000 

.     2,082,000 

..     2,129,597 

1,257,000 

.     1,398,588 

. .     1,424,657 

801,000 

807,059 

727  J12 

1,145,000 

.     1,257,387 

. .     1,410,000 

250,000 

258,339 

232,352 

198,000 

214,344 

175,184 

460,000 

525,300 

462,772 

6,138,000 


6,543,017 


6,562,274 


Cuba, — The  actual  yield  for  the  crop  year  1909-1910  proved  to  be 
1,804,349  tons  compared  with  an  estimate  a  year  ago  of  1,700,000 
tons  or  100,000  tons  in  excess.  For  the  past  five  years  this  island  has 
been  making  steady  progress  in  her  sugar  industry  until  the  present 
indications  seem  to  forshadow  very  nearly  two  million  tons  for  the 
current  year  with  the  prospect  that  in  another  year  this  mark  will  be 
reached  if  not  exceeded.  It  is  only  a  question  of  putting  in  new 
acreage.  After  having  been  once  planted  but  little  cultivation  is  re- 
quired, the  next  important  requisite  is  the  equipment  of  central  fac- 
tories to  manufacture  the  sugar  obtained  from  grinding  the  cane. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yield  for  the  past  ten  years : 


1911 tons,  1,900,000 

1910 1,804,349 

1909 513,582 

1908 961,958 

15)07 1,427,673 


1906 tons,  1,178,749 

1905 1,163,258 

1904 1,040,228 

1903 998,878 

1902 850,181 


The  estimated  production  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  quantities 
available  for  export  are  concerned,  may  be  tabulated  as  follows,  with 
comparisons  of  previous  years  : 
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1910-11.  1909-10.1908-09.1907-08.     1906-07. 

Cuba tons,  1,900,000  1,804.849  1,618.182  961,968  1,427,673 

Porlo  Rico 820.000  308.000  245,000  200.000  210.000 

Trinidad 45.000  45.000  44,612  41,626  45,631 

Barbadoes 40.000  36,0U0  13.128  29.340  33,000 

Martinique 40,000  40,000  37.757  35.943  40,000 

Guadaloupe 43,000  83.000  25.211  37,500  36.000 

Demerara 100,000  101,848  117.176  99.737  120,384 

Other  West  1  ndies 86.000  36,000  88.000  37.000  37,000 

Brazil 810.000  263,000  248.000  180,000  215,000 

Java 1,175.000  1,200.618  1,241.886  1.156,477  1,011,646 

Philippine  Islands 150.000  120.000  129.016  136.374  145,500 

Mauritius 190.000  244.697  195.000  170.000  2-20.000 

Reunion 40,000  40.000  33.500  35.000  36000 

Jamaica 12,000  12,000  11.158  10.718  16.000 

Le.sser  Antilles 8,000  "8,000  6.000  5,000  13.000 

Peru 160.000  160,000  LW.OOO  186,336  140.000 

Egypt 45.000  46,000  55.000  40.000  60,000 

Hawaii 485.000  462.613  477.817  466.288  392.871 

Havti  and  San  Domingo..  100,000  98.000  80,000  60,000  60,000 

British  India 

I^ouisiana.  &c 310.000  335.000  370.000  347.000  221  719 

Argentine  Republic 130.000  126,000  162.479  109.446  118,817 

Mexico  and  C.  A 195.000  186.000  1P2.679  134,000  188.000 

Total  cane  sugar.... tons,  6.823.000  6.681.020  6.366.494  4.416,742  4,736.091 

Total  beet  sugar  foreign..  8,067.000  6.138.000  6,517.000  6.562.274  6,710.808 

Total  beet  sugar  U.  S 455,230  450.960  883,827  440,800  433,010 

(t rand  Total 14,335,230  12,269,980  12.257.321  11.419,816  11.879.909 

Prices  op  Raw  Sugar  at  New  York  during  the  Years  1910  and  1909. 


1910. 


1909. 


Months. 


Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89*  test. 


Centrifugal. 
96*  lest. 


Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89-'  test. 


January 3.52  @  3.61 

February 3.61  (^3.86 

March 3.86  (gi  3.89 

April 3.80  ^3.86 

May 3.74  Ca>  8.80 

June 3.67  (4*3.80 

July i  3.80  f(^  3.86 

August 3.86  C^l  3.95 

September 3.66  (^3.925 

October 8.85  (a^  3.46 

November 3.80  @  3.43 

December 3.48  (^3.66 


Average  for  the  year-j^  _ 


4.02  @4 

4.11  ^4 

4.86  (cu4 

4.30  (a>4. 

4.24  (mi 

4.17  @4 

4.30  (ai4 

4.36  to  4 

4.06  (it  4. 

3.a5  (^3. 

8.80  @  3, 

3.98  (0,4 


.30 
,30 
86 
46 
42 
95 
93 
06 


3.688 


8.17 

8.14 

8.286 

3.36 

3.36 

3.36 

3.42 

3.55 

3.67 

3.77 

3.80 

3.52 


®  3.23 
(to  3.236 
to  3.42 
to  3.486 
to  3.46 
to  3.42 
to  3.485 
to  3.61 
to  3.736 
to  3.80 
to  3.9o 
@3.83 


8.50 


Centrifugal, 
96*  test. 


8.67  (g. 

3.61  to 
8.735  to 

3.86  (ai 

3.86  to 

3.86  to 

8.92  (0 

4.06  to' 

4.17  @ 

4.23  to 

4.30  @ 

4.02  to 


3.73 

3.73 

3.92 

3.985 

3.95 

3.92 

3.985 

4.11 

4.235 

4.80 

4.45 

4.33 


4.04 


Prices  op  Refined  Sugar  at  New  York  during  the  Years  1910  and  1909. 


Months. 


1910. 


Cut  Loaf.      I    Granulated. 


January 5.85 

February 5.95 

March 6.05 

April 6.95   #6.05 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 6.40   _ 

December 5.60  ^  — 


(g>5.95 
(5)6.06 


6.05 

6.95  @  — 

5.95  to  — 

6.95  to  6.05 

6.86  to  6.05 

6.80  @5.70 


5.06  (d^hAb 

5.15  to  5.25 

5.25  to  — 

6.25  to  — 

5.25  to  — 

5.15  (&i  — 

5.15  to  — 

6.15  to''>-25 

5.06  (^5.25 

4.80  @5.00 

4.60  to  — 

4.80  @  — 


1909. 


Cut  Loaf. 


—  to  5.45 
5.35  to  5.46 
5.46  to  5.65 
5.75  to  5.85 
5.75  to  6.85 
6.75  to  —  , 
5.65  to  5.75 
5.75  (a  b.Sb 
b.Bo  to  5-95 
5.95  to— 
6.95  to  6.05 
5.75  to  6.05 


Average  for  the^ year. ^ 


5.86 


5.04 


5.80 


Granulated. 


—  to  4.66 
4.55  (w  4.65 
4.65  to  4.85 
4.95  (a}  0.05 
4.95  (a  5.05 
4.95  to  — 
4.85  to  4.95 

4.95  (0  5.05 
bm  to  5.15 
5.15  to  — 
6.15  to  5.25 

4.96  to  5.26 
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THE  MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  Review^  showing  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  Molasses  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  Sly  1910, 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts  of  Fouekjs  Molasses  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Year  ending  December  81, 1910,  compared  with  the  previous  Three  Years. 


Received  at 


New  York 

Boston 

Portland 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Savannah. 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

All  other  Ports 


1910. 


1909. 


Gallons.         Gallons. 


8.959,063 
4.137.878 

107.453 
4.640.200 
9.a30.138 

263.595 

286.203 
30,760 

162.419 


Total  receipts |  28,417,199 

Stock  In  warehouse 9.784 

Total  supply ,  28,4'26.983 

Deduct  stock,  December  81. 1910.. .  215.774 


Deduct  exports. . 


28,211,209 
4.025 


7,267.500 

4,243.699 

123.744 

9.068,500 

9.108.946 

1*22.995 

80,692 

45,762 

242.454 

80.304,292 
31,084 

30,835,876 
9.784 

30,325.592    , 
61,946    I 


Total  consumption ]     28.207,184    '     30.273.( 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  molasses  (dutiable)  In  1910. 

*'      (free)  In  1910. 


1908. 

Gallons. 


7.290,946 

2,783.779 

103,&44 

2,381,984 

6.370,160 

183.066 

59.217 

46.506 

49.354 

19,268,M6 


19,335,248 
31.0^ 

19,304.159 
25,048 

J9.279ail 

galls. 


1907. 

Gallons. 


Estimated  crop  of  domestic  cane  molasses,  1909-1910.. 


Total  consumption  in  1910. 
"    1909. 


Decrease  In  1910. . 


.galls, 
.galls. 


8.484,740 

2,120.398 

49,611 

8,729,000 

6,621.190 

163,034 

118,344 

29,274 

9,555 

21,326,146 
32,092 

21,857.238 
66.^7 

21.290,541 
2.657 

21.287,88-t_ 

28,207,184 
10.766,865 

38.973,049 
23,663.259 

62.526.308 
66.072.214 

2,545.906 


Total  Consumption   op  Molasses  in  the  United  States  for  the   past 

Ten  Years. 


Oallons. 


1910. 


Oallons. 


1909 65,072,214 

1908 49,405,750 

1907 44,027,228 

1906 49,052,792 

1905 52,736,991 

1904 46.928,821 

1903 56,730,215 

1902 45,299,740 

1901 :..  51,104,335 


62,526,308  of  which  foreign 38,973,049 


39,046,514 
19,279,111 
21,287,884 
20,757,847 
18,884,236 
18,964,529 
19,444,292 
13,891,878 
13,540,545 
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Annual  Review  of  the  Molassm  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  molasses  trade  of  the  country  has  continued  to  display  the 
same  general  features  that  have  been  the  controlling  features  during 
the  past  few  years  so  far  as  the  volume  and  the  character  of  the 
supply  and  demand  have  been  concerned.  The  higher  grades  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  are  becoming  scarcer  and  hence  command  ()etter 
prices  while  the  largest  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  sugar  houses 
consists  of  the  common  grades  that  are  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  small  planters  are  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  cane  to  central  factories  rather 
than  grind  it  in  their  own  mills  and  the  large  operations  and  better 
equipment  of  these  factories  result  in  greater  economy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cane  juice,  a  larger  percentage  of  crystallized  sugar  and  a 
by-product  of  lower  saccharine  test.  Asa  necessary  consequence  the 
grocery  grades  of  cane  molasses,  such  as  have  been  in  demand  for 
table  use  have  been  in  smaller  supply,  and  their  place  has  been  taken 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  mixtures  and  blends  that  contain  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  these  seem  to  be  steadily 
gaining  in  popularity  with  the  New  England  housewife  who  a  few 
years  ago  would  take  nothing  but  straight  West  India  goods. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  good  Cuba  molasses  is  taken  every  year 
for  boiling  purposes,  but  the  only  demand  for  this  quality  comes  from 
the  McCahan  refinery  in  Philadelphia  that  is  equipped  with  a  boiling 
establishment  and  usually  uses  up  between  eight  and  nine  million 
gallons.  The  resulting  product  which  is  a  bastard  sugar  of  about 
82°  test  amounts  to  about  9,000  tons  and  is  utilized  for  mixing  in  the 
refining  process.  This  industry  was  extensively  carried  on  at  one 
time  in  Atlantic  coast  ports,  when  as  much  as  five  pounds  per  gallon 
could  be  obtained  from  high  test  Cuba  molasses.  A  little  more 
than  one  quarter  that  quantity  is  now  obtained  and  hence  the  boiling 
houses  with  the  exception  mentioned  above  have  been  dismantled 
and  the  industry  abandoned.  At  its  height  these  houses  yielded  as 
high  as  50,000  tons  bastard  sugar. 

As  already  remarked  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  by-product  of 
modern  sugar  house  is  of  a  low  grade  and  can  be  only  utilized  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  variously  known  in  the  trade  as  low 
grade  molasses  and  black  strap.  The  chief  demand  for  this  quality 
is  for  distilling  purposes  and  distillers  say  that  it  gives  excellent 
results.  Another  industry  that  within  recent  years  has  been  taking 
both  domestic  and  foreign  black  strap  has  been  the  manufacturers  of 
patent  feed  for  live  stock.  It  is  mixed  with  chopped  hay  and  Afalfa 
and  the  demand  from  live  stock  men  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase 
not  only  because  of  the  excellent  results  that  have  been  obtained  but 
because  of  its  relative  cheapness. 

The  demand  for  strictly  pure  cane  molasses  for  table  use,  and  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  particularly  noticeable  for  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  by  the 
varied  assortment  of  mixtures  offered  by  retailers  and  accepted  at 
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their  face  value  by  consumers.  These  mixtures  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended to  buyers  by  the  prices  at  which  they  retail,  but  in  addition 
to  this  it  is  claimed  that  their  flavor  is  smoother  than  straight,  cane 
molasses  probably  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  glucose  they 
contain. 

Foreign  Molasses, — The  importations  classified  under  this  heading 
include  the  receipts  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  West 
India  Islands,  and  according  to  the  table  on  page  18  show  a  slight 
falling  off  compared  with  the  year  1909,  due  chiefly  to  the  smaller 
supply  of  the  desirable  grades  that  were  available  for  shipment 
from  Cuba,  the  total  receipts  from  that  source  aggregating  only 
20,196,415  gallons  compared  with  29,032,700  gallons  during  1909. 
The  total  production  of  Cuba  molasses  for  the  year  1910  is  estimated 
at  about  seventy  million  gallons  and  what  was  not  used  up  in  the 
United  States  was  shipped  to  British  ports  for  distilling  purposes. 
The  receipts  from  the  other  West  India  Islands  consist  of  1,279,316 
gallons  from  the  British  West  Indiesi.  1,698,868  gallons  from  St. 
Dotaingo  and  about  5,000  gallons  from  the  Danish  and  Dutch 
Islands,  all  of  which  had  to  pay  full  duty  and  accordingly  consisted 
of  the  best  grades  of  grocery  molasses.  The  total  of  these  receipts 
was  28,417,199  gallons,  compared  with  30,304,292  gallons  the  year 
previous,  and  were  received  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  New  Orleans  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  The  receipts  at  Philadelphia  were  as  already  remarked  chiefly 
for  boiling,  the  bulk  of  the  importations  at  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  was  of  the  lower  grades  suitable  for  distilling,  while  the 
importations  at  Boston,  Portland,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  consisted 
of  the  higher  grades,  suitable  for  table  consumption  and  mixing. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  is  the  second  largest  source  of  supply,  and 
it  comes  in  duty  free,  the  entire  product  available  for  shipment  being 
sent  to  the  United  States.  The  receipts  for  the  year  under  review  aggre- 
gated 10,029,116  gallons,  compared  with  8,771,868  gallons  the  year 
previous,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  cane  crop 
for  the  year  1910,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  harvested.  From 
Hawaii  736,749  gallons  were  received. 

According  to  the  table  on  page  18  the  total  consumption  for  the 
year  under  review  amounted  to  28,207,184  gallons  foreign,  and 
10,765,865  gallons  free,  or  a  grand  total  of  38,973,049  gallons,  com- 
pared with  39,046,514  gallons  the  year  previous,  showing  a  slight 
falling  off*  but  which  is  of  no  significance  so  far  as  actual  consumption 
is  concerned.  There  is  another  feature  in  connection  with  the  molasses 
trade  of  to-day  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  shipments  come  here  in  tank 
steamers  which  go  direct  to  the  warehouse  wharves  of  importers  where 
they  are  pumped  out  in  comparatively  a  few  hours  and  the  steamer 
thus  enabled  to  resume  her  voyage.  In  former  years  a  consignment 
of  500  hogsheads  frequently  consumed  a  week  in  unloading. 

Domestic  Molasses.  — There  was  a  considerable  falling  off* in  the  yield 
of  the  supply  of  Jjouisiana  molasses  for  the  crop  year  1909-1910  which 
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is  the  one  taken  in  account  in  this  report  The  cane  crop  was  affected 
by  the  dry  weather  that  prevailed  during  the  growing  season  and 
hence  a  very  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  yield  of  sugar  as  well  as 
molasses.  The  best  grades  or  those  adapted  for  table  consumption 
have  been  in  much  lighter  supply  than  for  several  years  past  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  and  hence  have  commanded  comparatively  better 
prices,  but  even  the  best  grades,  choice  and  fancy,  carry  a  large 
percentage  of  glucose,  which  is  used  to  improve  the  flavor  and  impart 
a  heavier  body.  The  bulk  of  the  yield  which  is  called  black  strap  is 
bought  by  distillers  and  as  already  pointed  out  is  used  also  by  the 
manufacturers  of  patent  food  for  live  stock.  There  are  several  other 
manufacturing  industries  that  use  up  small  quantities  of  low  grades. 

There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  1909-1910 
crop  and  the  final  result  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  estimated 
when  grinding  operations  commenced,  dry  weather  having  impover- 
ished the  yield  of  juice  and  the  grinding  season  was  also  unfavorable. 
The  total  production  according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities  was 
20,653,259  gallons  for  Louisiana  and  2,900,000  gallons  for  the  other 
Southern  States  where  cane  is  grown,  which  is  a  falling  off  of  2,472,441 
gallons  compared  with  the  previous  corresponding  period. 

The  crop  of  1910-11  will  no  doubt  be  considerably  smaller,  the 
receipts  of  sugar  and  molasses  at  New  Orleans  up  to  January  1,  1911 
showing  a  very  material  decrease  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yield  of  the  past  ten  years : 

Years.  Louisiana.  Other  Smtthern  States.  Total. 

1909-1910 galls.  20,653,259  ....  2,900,000  ....  23,553,259 

190H-1909 19,753,700  ....  6,272,000  ....  26,025,700 

1907-1908 20,482,700  ....  4,717,518  ....  25,200,218 

190{>-1907 12,378,680  ....  3,628,860  ....  16,007,540 

1905-1906 17,683,829  ....  6,048,100  ....  23,731,929 

1904-1905 25,202,613  ....  8,640,142  ....  33,842,755 

1903-19(H 21,052,178  ....  6,912,114  ....  27,9()4,292 

1902-1903 28,069,571  ....  9,216,152  ....  37,285,723 

1901-1902 23,727,735  ....  7,680,127  ....  31,407,862 

1900-1901. 31,419,688  ....  6,144,102  ....  37,563,790 

Sugar  House  Syrups. — The  operation  of  the  refineries  creates  a  by- 
product that  a  few  years  ago  was  highly  esteemed  by  consumers  for 
table  use,  but  within  recent  years  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  refining  process  have  deprived  this  product  of  its  high 
qualities  of  body  and  flavor  besides  which  the  cheaper  corn  syrups 
that  are  now  obtainable  by  retail  seem  to  be  more  attractive  to 
consumers.  This  by-product  of  the  refineries  has  accordingly  found  a 
new  outlet  and  is  now  taken  altogether  for  export  to  Great  Britain 
and  Eurof>e  where  it  is  in  demand  for  distilling  purposes,  and  which 
enables  the  refineries  to  recover  from  the  United  States  Government 
the  draw  back  allowed  by  our  tariff  for  the  export  of  syrups  manu- 
factured from  imported  sugars. 

The  following  which  is  compiled  from  returns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  gives  the  yearly  shipments  for  the  past  ten  years  : 
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1910 galls.  12,500,005 

1909 14,397,230 

1908 12,149,724 

1907 14,404,243 

1906 13,768,990 


1905 galls.  12,422,100 

1904 13,398,181 

190;^ 11,800,253 

1902 13,432,493 

1901 16,449,358 


Glucose. — The  year  under  review  has  been  one  of  keen  competition 
between  what  is  known  as  the  trust  and  independent  establishments 
and  as  a  consequence  the  fluctuations  in  price  have  been  wide  and  the 
profits  of  manufacturers  of  all  corn  products  have  been  so  seriously 
curtailed  that  the  declaration  of  dividends  had  to  be  suspended.  Both 
sides  appear  to  be  on  the  battle  field  and  hostilities  seeming  to  be  sus- 
pended for  the  time  being,  trade  presents  a  more  healthy  and  normal 
condition.  Glucose  is  one  of  the  many  product  made  from  corn  and 
within  the  past  ten  years  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
its  quality  which  have  led  to  increased  consumption  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  volume  of  production  which  is  now  estimated  to 
exceed  fifty  million  gallons. 

The  price  of  42°  test  was  in  January,  $2.12  to  $2.17  from  which 
high  point  it  gradually  drifted  down  through  succeeding  months  with 
frequent  fluctuations  until  in  December  sales  were  made  as  low  as 
$1.57,  which  was  the  lowest  for  the  year. 

There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  that  has  recently  been  on  the 
decrease  on  account  of  the  erection  in  England  of  two  factories  that 
work  up  corn  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

The  following  table  gives  the  export  for  the  past  ten  years  : 


1901 lbs.  175,834,087 

1902 104,647,048 

1903 150,779,287 

1904 164,358,387 

1905 175,59(),797 


1906 lbs.  174,114,567 

1907 *131,228,473 

1908 95,482,151 

1909 96,320,(>89 

1910 124,140,171 


Exports. — The  exports  of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1910 
amounted  to  only  4,025  gallons,  compared  with  51,946  gallons  for 
1909,  25,048  gallons  in  1908  and  2,657  gallons  in  1907,  while  of 
domestic  molasses  there  was  shipped  2,252,677  gallons,  compared  with 
1,766,070  gallons  for  1909  and  4,358,633  gallons  for  1908. 

Prices. — Fluctuations  for  the  year  show  but  little  variation.  Open 
kettle  New  Orleans  molasses  is  really  a  misnomer  as  there  is  no  open 
kettle  now  made,  the  vacuum  pan  being  in  general  use,  but  what  passes 
in  the  trade  for  open  kettle  molasses  is  probably  cane  juice  that  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  skillful  mixer. 

Average  Prices  of  Molasses  at  New  York. 

New  Orleans. 


1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 


♦Prior  to  1907  includes  Grape  Sugar. 


Cintri/iKjal. 

Open  Kettle. 

Porto  Rico. 

22.ic. 

87Jc. 

35Jc. 

24 

35 

35 

26 

35 

34.7 

27.12 

41.75 

84.91 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  RevieWy  showing  the  Import  and  Consumption  of  Coffee  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  Sl^  1910^  compared 
with  the  previous  two  years, 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEARS  1910-1909-1908. 


Received  from  Foreign 
Ports  at 

1910. 

Bags,  ike     Tons. 

690.009 

1,960,198, 

78,641  1 

503 

273 

1.247 

856,807 

1,944.088  1 
58.476 
258.442  ; 
10,000  ! 

1909. 

1908. 

New  York— 
From  Rio 

Bags,  <tc 

1,055,366 

3.248.051 

130,289 

12,932 

84,i65 
1,147,632 

i 

2.434,219 

66,873 

242.608 

11.000 

Tons. 

Bags,  d'C 

1,307.080 

2,275,852 

279.777 

4,504 

1A1 

2'ons. 

Santos 

Victoria 

Babia 

*■      Ceara 

Europe— Brazil 

Mild  Grades 

....          16,250 
....     1,079,107 

....     1,957.096 

....'        81.459 

169,620 

10.000 

Baltimore  from  Brazil 

New  Orleans— 

From  Brazil 

Mild  Grades 

San  Francisco 

Otlier  ports 

Total  receipts 

Add  stock.  January  1 

5.858.684 
4,197,179 

359.175 
246.892 

8,433,075 
3,478.510 

508,851     7,130,906 
204.617     8,725.232 

419.000 
219.131 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exDorts 

10,055.863 
58,877  1 

606,067 
3.136 

11.911.5a5 
102,507 

713.468  10.856,138 
6.178          95.353 

638.131 
5  609 

Deduct  stock,  December  31... 

9,997,486 
2,723,913 

602.931  1 11.809.078 
160,230     4.197,179 

707.290  1 10,760.785 
246,892.  3.478,510 

632.5-22 
204,617 

Total  consumption 

Increase 

7,273,573  i 

442.701 

16.697 
3.62 

7,611,899 

460,398     7.282.275 
32.493 

7  59 

427,905 
6  341 

Decrease. ..........           . 

I'erceutasre 

1  50 

Yearly  Average  Price  per  100  Pounds  in  the  New  York  Market  of 
No.  7  Exchange  Standard  Brazil  Coffee  for  the  last  Twenty  Years. 


1910- 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


)9  71 

1900 

^8  25 

7  85 

18i)9 

6  15 

6  25 

1898 

6  44 

6  90 

1897 

7  80 

8  08 

1896 

12  24 

8  20 

1895 

15  73 

7  79 

1894 

16  41 

5  51 

1893 

17  27 

5  54 

1892                 

14  43 

6  42 

1891 *..... 

16  40 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT. 
Receipts  by  Countries. 


Received  From 


United  Kingdom 

France  

(iermany 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

Central  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Other  South  America  — 

East  Indies 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania. 

Africa 

Other  countries 

Total 


1        1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1       Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1.869.734 

797  496 

'                 4.1.56 

8.758.774 

4.986.759 

2,714.130 

573.669 

1.597.7:^2 

1,431.14<» 

1.487.840 

3.0S1.167 

477.412 

869.678 

32.051.609 

39.G03.824 

37.113.814 

27.519.227 

81.G09.917 

38.095.875 

5.579.720 

4.059.057 

5.215.807 

62l.«)81.907 

9-20.74r>.r>5r) 

732.181.1:^1 

91.fi<;7.743 

113.:J81.697 

109.:i86.9i.« 

11.519.1:^7 

10.992.977 

9.653.*m 

3.184  2* '3 

3.900.524 

3.286.134 

3,527.896 

280.8-29 

411.145 

»M.417.451 

1.139.826.171 

938.559.889 

Stock  at  all  Ports  in  Detail. 


stock  at  nil  Ports,  Januarp  1.  1911. 

At  New  York,  of  Brazil bags.  2,297,216 

"  Baltimore          •       — 

•  New  Orleans    "        157,708 

••  Other  Ports      ••        — 

"  All  Ports,  other  kind.s 268,989 

Total  Stock bags.  2.7-23.913 

Total  Weight lon.s.  160.230 

Stock.  January  1,  1910 "  246.892 

Decrease tons.  86.662 


AVocAr  at  all  Ports.  January  1,  1910. 

At  New  York .  of  Brazil bags.  3.519.544 

*  Baltimore  *        

•  .\ew  Orleans     ••        237.355 

••  Other  Ports      •'        

••  All  Ports,  other  kinds 410.280 

Total  Stock bags.  4.197.179 

Total  Weight tons.  246.892 

Total  Stock,  January  1.  1909.     ••  '204.671 

1908.     •*  219.131 

1907.     ••  225.229 

1906.     ••  258.680 

1905.     ••  248.5.59 

1904.     ••  171.247 

1903.     '•  152.966 

1902.     ••  123.368 

1901.     ••  57.601 

1900.     ••  50.490 


Annual  Review  of  the  Coffee  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  uuder  review  the  coffee 
market  was  for  the  most  part  dull  and  without  special  or  interesting 
feature.  There  was  an  abundance  of  coffee  in  sight  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  consumption,  the  operations  of  distributors  were  of  the 
most  conservative  character,  buying  as  they  did  in  a  hand  to  mouth 
way  and  crop  reports  seemed  to  awaken  very  little  interest.  There 
was  ai»cordingly  but  very  slight  fluctuations  in  prices  during  this  period 
and  there  prevailed  almost  a  dead  level  of  values  in  all  the  primary 
as  well  as  the  important  distributing  markets.  Very  soon  after  the 
supplies  from  the  new  Brazil  crop,  that  of  1910-1911,  began  to  come 
forward,  which  it  was  generally  admitted  would  prove  to  be  a  moder- 
ate crop,  disturbing  reports  were  received  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
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next  Brazil  crop,  that  of  1911-1912.  First  it  was  said  that  frost  was 
likely  to  retard  and  spoil  the  early  flowering  and  then  came  the  report 
that  a  lack  of  rain  was  efiecting  the  trees  unfavorably.  The  market 
was  rather  slow  in  responding  to  these  bullish  cables  from  Brazil. 
Frost  dXiring  mid-winter  was  not  an  unusual  event  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  fruitage  that  was  yet  unborn  did  not  seem  to  arouse  either 
anxiety  or  interest  especially  as  the  proportions  of  the  crop  then 
coming  to  market  was  definately  assured.  During  the  month  of 
August  however  a  falling  ofl*  in  the  world's  visible  supply,  when  an 
increase  was  expected,  together  with  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
interior  distributors  were  carrying  very  moderate  if  not  impoverished 
stocks,  imparted  some  impetus  to  the  speculative  trading  in  options 
and  prices  gradually  moved  upward,  and  during  the  next  four  months 
were  maintained  upon  a  very  much  higher  level  and  trading  was 
more  or  less  of  a  bullish  character,  the  closing  prices  in  December 
being  the  highest  for  the  year  and  for  several  years. 

By  that  time  it  had  become  more  definately  determined  that  the 
growing  crop,  that  of  1911-1912  would  prove  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  its  immediate  predecessor  or  than  the  estimates  first  given  out 
and  this  fact  has  been  the  dominant  influence  that  has  been  the  most 
potent  factor  in  shaping  the  course  of  trade. 

In  consequence  of  the  moderate  yield  of  recent  Brazil  crops  the 
total  receipts  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  under  review  show  a 
material  falling  ofl*  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  importations 
aggregated  359,175  tons  while  for  1909  the  total  was  508,851  tons, 
or  a  decrease  of  149,676  tons.  Not  only  were  the  shipments  from 
the  first  half  of  the  1910-1911  crop  smaller  than  was  expected,  but 
the  importations  from  the  last  half  of  the  1909-1910  crop  were  com- 
paratively light. 

There  has  been  also  a  slight  falling  off*  in  consumption  as  shown  by 
the  warehouse  deliveries,  which  amounted  to  442,701  tons  compared 
with  460,398  tons  for  1909,  a  decrease  of  16,697  tons  or  3.62  per 
cent.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  apparent  differences  in 
consumption.  They  account  no  doubt  correctly  for  the  quantity  that 
disappears  from  warehouses  at  the  ports  of  importation,  but  not 
always  the  quantity  that  is  used  up  b}'  actual  consumption.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  in  actual  consump- 
tion, but  it  is  generally  accepted  in  the  trade  that  this  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  absorption  during  the  year  of  interior  stocks, 
that  have  now  been  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  In  other 
words  the  falling  off  in  receipts  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  large 
surplus  stock  carried  over  January  1,  1910,  by  roasters  and  distri- 
butors. It  is  fair  therefore  to  assume  that  there  has  been  no  shrink- 
age in  actual  consumption  especially  as  prosperity  has  prevailed  all 
through  the  year  and  the  advance  in  prices  lias  not  been  sufficient  to 
check  the  general  use  of  the  beverage. 

The  following  table  prepared  from  the  valuable  statistics  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
relations  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  column 
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of  consumption    representing   the   reported   warehouse   deliveries   in 
Europe  and  the  United  States : 

PRODUCTION   (Crops.)  BAGS. 


Crop  Year. 

Hio  and  Santos. 

All  Others. 

Total. 

I'otul. 
Consumption. 

1895-6 

5,476,000 

4,901,000 

10,377,000 

11,142,813 

1896-7 

6,680,000 

5,238,000 

13,918,000 

12,244,204 

1897-8 

10,462,000 

5,5%.000 

16,058,000 

14,571,902 

1898-9 

8,771,000 

4,985,000 

13,756,000 

13,480,i)04 

1899-1900. . . . 

8,959,000 

4,842,000 

13,801,000 

14,972,699 

1900-1 

10,927,000 

4,173,000 

15,100,000 

14,329,925 

1901-2 

15,439,000 

4,2^)6,000 

19,735,000 

15,516,663 

1902-8 

12,324,000 

4,340,000 

16,664,000 

15,966,498 

1908-4 

10,408,000 

5,575.000 

15,983,000 

16,133,707 

1904-5 

9.%8,000 

4,480,000 

14,448,000 

16,163,3,53 

190.>-() 

10,227,000 

4,565,000 

14,792,000 

16,741,215 

190(>-7 

19,6.54,000 

4,132,000 

23,786,000 

17,544,750 

1907-8 

10,283,000 

4,551,000 

14,834,000 

17,525,418 

1908-9 

12,419,000 

4,499,000 

16,918,000 

18,649,()02 

1909-1910.... 

14,944,000 

4,181,000 

19,125,000 

18,098,474 

The  yield  of  the  mild  crops  appears  to  be  gradually  diminishing, 
the  importations  for  the  year  under  review  being  the  smallest  in  three 
years. 

New  York  continues  to  maintain  its  supremacy  as  the  chief  coffee 
port  of  the  country,  the  landings  amouted  to  3,587,678  bags  out  of 
an  aggregate  importation  of  5,858,684  bags  which  is  equal  to  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  receipts.  New  Orleans  is  the  next  important 
port  of  entry,  the  importation  for  the  year  amounting  to  2,002,564 
bags  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  importance  of  the 
coffee  trade  of  that  port  has  been  due  to  the  important  railroad  termi- 
nals that  have  been  established  there  within  the  past  few  years  and 
by  means  of  which  the  southwest  and  large  sections  of  the  middle  west 
can  be  supplied  upon  more  advantageous  freight  rates  than  can  be 
obtained  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  The  Pacific  Coast  obtains 
its  supply  of  green  coffee  through  San  Francisco,  the  importations 
comprising  almost  wholly  the  mild  grades  that  come  from  the  East 
Indies,  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Baltimore  is  no  longer  a  coffee 
port  and  the  landings  at  other  ports  are  altogether  trifling. 

Speculation  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  operations  of 
importers  who  have  protected  tlieir  shipments  by  buying  options 
against  their  arrival  upon  the  exchange.  The  Volume  of  this  busi- 
ness for  the  year  shows  a  slight  increase  compared  with  1909  the  total 
transactions  amounting  to  10,870,250  bags  against  6,661,750  bags  the 
previous  year.  The  fluctuations  in  price  have  covered  the  widest 
range  that  has  been  experienced  in  several  years,  the  highest  quota- 
tion for  futures  having  been  11.33  cents  in  December.  March  delivery 
sold  at  that  price,  and  the  lowest  was  in  June  when  July  delivery 
sold  at  6.15  cents.     The  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for  the  previous 
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year  were  7.30  and  5.16  cents  reBpectively.  Transferable  notices 
have  been  issued  for  476,750  bags  and  margins  have  been  deposited 
to  the  extent  of  $*i2,231,950.  The  range  of  prices  for  spot  cofiee  has 
been  wider  than  for  options.  The  following  table  gives  the  trans- 
actions in  options  for  the  past  ten  years : 


1910 bags,  10,870,250 

1909 6,661,950 

190h 6,881,500 

1907 10,555,250 

UKX) 18,112,500 


1905 bags,  21,245,250 

1904 25,487,500 

1903 13,010,000 

U)02 10,662.650 

1901 8.666,750 


Supply. — As  already  remarked  the  importations  of  Brazil  coffee  for 
the  year  under  review  amounted  to  4,685,049  bags  compared  with. 
5,850,720  bags  in  1909,  while  the  receipts  of  mild  grades  amounted 
to  1,173,635  bags  compared  with  1,457,113  bags  the  year  previous. 
The  mild  grades  comprise  shipments  from  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  West  Indies  and  East  Indies. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  world's  visible  supply  on  the  1st 
of  January  1911,  with  that  of  the  corresponding  date  in  1910  gives  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  available  supply 
at  that  time : 


Stock  in  Europe bags 

**      **  United  States 

*'      ''  Rio 

''      *'  Santos 

"      '*  Bahia 

Total bags 

Afloat  for  United  States  from  Brazil,  bags 

Europe. 


Europe 


'  Java  and  East 

'      Brazil 

'  Java  and  East 
U.  S 


1910. 

8,956,094 

4,197,179 

511,000 

l,a31,000 

8,000 

14,703,273 
6(i2,000 

11^666 

10.000 

1,267.000 

16,000 


Total bags       16,669,273 


1911. 
7,523,727 
2,723,913 

434,000 

2,489,000 

41,000 

13,211,640 
435,000 

25,666 

10,000 

480,000 

4,000 

14,ia5,640 


Same  time 


1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


15,640,282 
16,724,279 
14,377,932 
12,647,595 
13,916,399 
13,757,746 
13,212,775 
10,870,930 
7,560,345 


Consumption. — As  remarked  a  year  ago  in  this  place  the  usual 
guide  posts  for  estimating  consumption  have  lost  their  significance  for 
the  reason  that  the  withdrawals  from  warehouses  in  both  this  country 
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and  Europe  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that 
has  been  actually  used  up.  The  same  remark  applies  this  year  but 
for  a  different  reason,  for  whereas  in  11^09  interior  stocks  were  large, 
they  were  on  the  first  of  January  1911  down  to  a  very  low  ebb.  In 
other  words  consumption  this  year  has  been  using  up  the  old  surplus 
in  addition  to  the  regular  importations  that  have  been  made.  This 
in  a  measure  explains  the  dullness  of  trade  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  and  the  hesitation  with  which  buyers  followed  up 
the  advance  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Consumption  has  no 
doubt  been  fairly  maintained,  although  a  comparison  of  warehouse 
deliveries  for  1910  with  1909  would  indicate  a  falling  ofl^ 

Crop  Prospects, — Primarily  the  proportions  of  the  Brazil  crop  is 
•the  controlling  factor  in  shaping  the  course  of  trade  in  the  cofl^ee 
markets  of  the  world,  especially  in  view  of  the  surplus  supply  that 
has  been  in  sight  for  the  past  three  years.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  Brazil  can  in  the  immediate  future  produce  another  freak  crop 
of  the  proportions  of  the  yield  of  1906-1907.  Exhausted  nature  takes 
time  to  recuperate,  and  the  existing  laws  in  Brazil  controlling  the 
planting  of  new  trees  and  the  replacing  of  old  and  worn  out  trees  is 
very  strictly  enforced  so  that  the  contingencies  of  weather  is  the 
chief  element  of  uncertainty  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  during  the  growing 
season  is  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  fact  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  supply  for  a  calendar  year  is  drawn  from  the  yield 
of  two  Brazil  crops,  the  first  six  months  receiving  its  supply  from  the 
last  half  of  a  crop  and  the  second  half  from  the  beginning  of  a  new 
crop.  As  Brazil  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  seasons  are  the 
reverse  of  those  experienced  north  of  the  equator,  that  is  to  say  the 
growing  season  there  corresponds  to  the  winter  months  here.  The 
trees  begin  flowering  in  October  and  the  harvesting  season  commences 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  new  crop  so  far  as  its  marketing  is  con- 
cerned is  counted  as  beginning  July  1st  which  accounts  for  the  diver- 
gence between  the  crop  year  and  the  calendar  year.  The  proportions 
of  the  1909-1910  crop  had  been  so  definitely  determined  when  the 
year  under  review  commenced,  that  its  ultimate  yield  was  no  longer 
in  dispute  and  14,900,000  bags  was  conceded  to  be  the  maximum, 
which  now  proves  to  have  been  a  very  close  estimate  as  the  actual 
total  yield  was  14,944,000  bags  which  is  a  full  average  crop.  .  The 
crop  succeeding  this  was  the  1910-1911  crop,  tlie  first  shipment 
from  which  came  to  hand  July  1, 1910.  It  was  generally  foreshadowed 
as  a  smaller  crop  and  the  results  thus  far  May  1,  1911,  shows  that 
that  this  forecast  will  prove  correct,  while  the  yield  of  the  crop  that 
falls  due  in  consuming  markets  on  July  1,  1911  will  likewise  prove  a 
moderate  if  not  a  comparatively  small  crop.  A  general  lack  of  rain 
has  very  seriously  affected  the  yield  of  the  trees  so  that  eleven  million 
bags  are  now  considered  the  maximum  yield.  The  following  are  the 
actual  receipts  at  the  principal  shipping  ports  in  Brazil  for  the  past 
three  croj)S  : 
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1909-1010.       1908-1909.       1907-1908. 

Rio bags,        3,449,000  2,886,000        ..         8,096,000 

Santos 11,495,000         ..         9,583,000        ..         7,187,000 

Total Imgs,       14,944,000        ..       12,419,000         ..       10,288,000 

Crop  of  1910-1911,— This  crop  lasts  from  July  1, 1910  to  June  30, 
1911.  It  has  generally  been  foreshadowed  as  a  moderate  sized  yield 
and  considerably  smaller  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  total 
receipts  up  to  December  31,  1910  were  1,718,000  bags  Rio  and 
7,220,000  bags  Santos,  a  total  of  8,938,000  bags  compared  with 
12,859,000  bags  for  the  previous  corresponding  period  or  a  falling  off 
for  six  months  of  nearly  4,000,000  bags.  The  best  authorities  now 
concede  that  eight  and  a  quarter  million  Santos  and  two  and  one  half 
million  Rio  or  a  total  of  10,750,000  bags  will  be  maximum. 

Crop  1911-1912, — ^This  crop  will  begin  to  come  to  market  July  1, 
1911.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  development  of  the  crop  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  keenest  interest  and  of  conflicting  reports.  Before  the 
winter  was  fairly  over  rather  alarming  reports  of  frost  had  been  cir- 
culated and  then  followed  discouraging  accounts  of  the  dry  season 
that  is  likely  to  affect  the  yield  of  the  trees.  The  net  result  will  prob- 
ably be  considerably  less  than  an  average  yield.  The  lowest  estimate 
is  10,000,000  to  10,500,000  bags  Santos  and  2,750,000  bags  Rio, 
while  the  highest  is  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  bags  Santos  and 
3,250,000  to  3,500,000  bags  Rio.  The  smallest  estimate  would 
indicate  a  moderate  crop  while  the  larger  would  mean  a  full  average 
crop. 

Mild  Coffees. — The  yield  of  these  seems  to  be  diminishing.  The 
total  shipments  for  1909-1910  did  not  exceed  4,181,000  bags  com- 
pared with  4,499,000  bags  the  year  previous,  and  for  the  current 
year  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  increase  over  the  shipments  for 
1909. 

RA\(tE  OF  PRICES  OF   BRAZIL  COFFEE.  No.  7   EXCHAXdE  STANDARD.  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  MARKET  DURING  THE  YEARS  1910  AND  1909. 


1910. 


1909. 


Months. 


Highest.       Lowest.      Highest.       Lowest 


January i  83 

February : s| 

March 83 

April 8  11-16 

May 83 

June H 

Julv I  8^ 

August '  lOi 

Sepiennber 11 

October 11 

November VH 

December ^^ 

Average 9. 


H 

H 

Bi 

H 

H 

'i 

H 

i  -'^ 

H 

lui 

'  ^1 

lOj 

11 

«* 

m 

8  13-16 

8  3-16 

'I 
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1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

33.833,377 

26,809.267 

38.135.985 

44.072,162 

44,315,767 

46,814,892 

8,879,988 

7.132,318 

7.170.671 

431.017 

546,953 

501.153 

4.319.M3 

2,400,029 

2,373,345 

12.294,028 

9,434,172 

9,830.195 

654.440 

292,120 

301.102 

104,484.650 

90.980,621 

99.127.343 

♦ 

• 

• 

1.293.409 

916,053 

1.436.840 

* 

« 

* 

• 

• 

• 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

For  the  Year  1910. 
general  statement. 

RE(  KIPTS   AT  ALL  THE  PORTS  FOK  THE   YEAR   1910  AND  THE   PREVIOUS  THREE   YEARS. 

Ke<eived  from  1910. 

China lbs.  24,39^1,663 

Japan 50.124.382 

East  Indies 9.403,857 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 

British  North  America 2.661.195 

United  Kingdom 10.493.706 

Other  Countries 1,031 .136 

Total  receipts lbs.  98.108.939 

Add  stock.  January  1st *. . . . 

Total  supply lbs.  — 

Deduct  exports 2,800.550 

*. . .. 
Deduct  Stock,  December  31st ♦ 

Deliveries  for  consumption lbs.  • ♦ * ♦ 

Annual  Review  of  the  Tea   Trade  of   the  United  States. 

Trade  statistics  of  importatioDS  are  made  up  altogether  on  the 
basis  of  operations  during  the  crop  ^ear,  that  is  from  June  Ist  of  one 
year,  to  May  31st  of  the  succeeding  year,  but  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parision  the  above  table  may  be  just  as  useful.  It  is  compiled  from 
Custom  House  returns  made  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
comprises  the  actual  importations  of  the  whole  country  for  each 
calendar  year,  and  this  gives  the  actual  supply  that  was  available  for 
distribution.  Taking  the  total  receipts  as  shown  by  the  above  table 
for  the  past  four  years,  the  average  is  about  98,163,000  pounds,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  volume 
of  trade.  The  per  capita  consumption  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
not  in  excess  of  one  pound,  so  that  with  a  population  of  ninety-three 
millions  there  remains  a  working  stock  of  about  five  million  pounds 
each  year  in  the  hands  of  importers  and  distributors. 

The  falling  off  in  importations  shown  above,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  absence  of  any  speculative  in- 
terest during  the  year  under  review  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  importa- 
tions have  been  measured  almost  wholly  by  the  actual  requirements  of 
consumption.  Operations  were  undisturbed  by  any  threatened  changes 
in  the  tariff  and  retail  buyers  found  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
requirements  both  as  to  quality,  flavor,  and  price. 

♦Uuobiainablc. 
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The  only  absolutely  new  feature  in  the  tea  trade  has  been  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Government,  that  artificially  colored  and  faced  green  teas 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law  and  hereafter  would 
not  be  admitted.  The  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture decided  toward  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  that  tea  must 
be  classed  as  a  food  and  as  such,  must  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pure  food  and  drug  law.  Accordingly  the  Board  of  Tea  Experts 
was  called  together,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  two  departments  of  the  Government,  what  proceedure 
should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  use  of  coloring  matter  and  facing 
on  green  teas.  As  a  result  the  board  recommended  on  November  17, 
1910,  that  after  May  1,  1911,  all  green  teas  should  be  labelled, 
**  Artificially  colored  *\  or  artificially  faced.  This  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  considerable  adverse  criticism,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  United  States  Board  of  Tea  Experts  held  their  regular 
meeting  in  February,  1911,  for  the  selection  of  standards  for  the 
approaching  new  season,  they  agreed  upon  standards  without  color 
or  facing  for  all  green  teas. 

The  Treasury  Department  thereupon  announced,  that  no  green  tea 
containing  color  or  facing  would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
after  May  1,  1911,  but  that  all  colored  or  faced  teas  in  the  country 
at  that  time  could  be  used  without  being  specially  marked. 

This  includes  colored  China  and  Japan  greens,  and  black  Japans 
covered  with  pigment.  In  as  much  as  the  real  test  of  the  quality  of 
tea  should  be  in  the  cup,  this  would  look  like  a  sensible  regulation, 
but  curiously  enough  the  average  consumer  is  more  concerned  appar- 
antly  with  price  than  quality.  It  is  a  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  very  poor  tea  without  any  coloring  whatever. 

The  following  table  which  gives  the  exports  hither  from  all  produc- 
ing countries  for  the  crop  year  1910-1911  compared  with  the  previous 
four  seasons,  have  been  reconstructed  on  a  different  basis  from  those 
used  in  previous  reports  and  give  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
movement  of  supplies  hither  from  iiW  producing  countries. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN  TEA. 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  Imported  into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
FOR  Twelve  Months  from  July  Ist  to  June  SOth. 


Season.  Formosa.  Foochow. 

1906-1907 16.828.887  2.256,547 

1907-1908 16,281,271  1.279.805 

1908-1909 16,196.470  2,512.750 

1909-1910 16,715,778  3.466,748 

1910-1911 17,220,491  3.504,061 


Greens 

Countrf/  and 

Pivgsuey. 

13.258,348 
16,903.451 
14.712.666 
16.395.285 
15.212.182 


Congou 
North 
China. 

6,093,291 
5,536.726 
13,054.781 
6.592,673 
6.814.902 


Congou 
South 
China. 

29*K881 
1,394.176 
4.492.901 
1,284.695 

954.1)25 


Japan. 
31,796.947 
34.204.718 
31.571.150 
35.972.778 
38.336.284 
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CEYLON  AND  INDIA  TEA. 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  Imported  into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
FOR  Twelve  Months  from  July  Ist.  to  June  SOth. 

Season.  East  Indies. 

1906-1907 7,317,764 

1907-1903 7.958.867 

1908-1909 11.277,513 

1909-1910 8,922.623 

1910-1911 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  of  Tea  Imported  into  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  Twelve  Months  from  July  Ist.  to  June  30th. 


United  Kingdom. 

Total. 

8,055.762 

15,373.516 

9.516.269 

17,475,126 

14,675,248 

25,952,761 

8.235.698 

17.158.321 

•20.558,909 

Season. 

Oolong. 

Green. 

Congou. 

Japan. 

and  India. 

Total. 

1906-1907 

19,084,884 

13.258,348 

6,393,172 

81 .796.^7 

15,373,516 

86.906,867 

1907-1908 

17.561.076 

16,903.451 

6.930.902 

34,204,713 

17,475,126 

93,075,268 

1908-1909 

18,709.220 

14.712.666 

17,517.682 

31,671,150 

25.952,761 

108.493,479 

1909-1910 

20.182,526 

16,395.285 

7,877.368 

36.972,778 

17.158.821 

97.586.278 

1910-1911 

•     20.724.652 

16.212.182 

7.769.627 

88,336.284 

•20.568.909 

102,601.454 

Japans, — New  seasons  tea  came  to  hand  ratlier  freely,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  crop  year  1910-1911,  on  account  of  the  large 
purchases  made  in  anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  definitely  determined  to  make  no  change,  purchases  were 
materially  curtailed,  but  the  tgtal  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  the 
largest  in  four  years.  Values  have  ruled  fairly  steady  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  tendency  has  been  lower  and  the  average  is  below 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  increased  supply  is  a  trifle  over  three 
million  pounds  compared  with  1909-1910. 

Greens. — The  supply  of  that  kind,  while  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year,  has  not  been  above  the  average.  Both  country  Greens 
and  Pingsueys  have  been  in  only  moderate  demand  and  prices  have 
been  maintained  with  difficulty.  The  total  exports  of  the  season 
from  China  have  amounted  to  15,212,182  pounds,  compared  with 
16,395,285  pounds  for  the  previous  season. 

Formosa  Oolong, — The  shipments  from  Formosa  of  these  grades 
have  been  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  excess  of  the  season 
1909-1910,  and  first  arrivals  showed  fair  profits,  compared  with  first 
cost  ;  later  sales  were  on  a  lower  basis  of  value  and  while  the  demand 
has  been  fair,  it  has  been  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character,  so  far  as 
small  dealers  have  been  concerned. 

Foochow  Oolong. — The  comparative  small  supply  of  these  kinds 
has  kept  the  market  very  steady,  especially  as  they  have  been  han- 
dled by  only  a  few  importers.  The  total  export  hither  has  amounted 
to  3,504,061  pounds,  compared  with  3,466,748  pounds. 

♦April  1st.  to  March  31st. 
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Congou, — There  has  been  a  further  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
these  descriptions,  the  large  surplus  carried  over  from  two  years  ago 
being  still  in  evidence.  A  few  years  ago  these  were  in  steady  demand 
from  Russian  buyers,  but  recently  Ceylon  and  India  growths  have 
very  largely  taken  the  place  of  China  blacks  and  the  same  change 
seems  to  be  going  on  in  the  United  States. 

India  and  Ceylons. — The  demand  for  these  descriptions  continues 
to  increase  and  values  have  ruled  steady,  based  altogether  upon  the 
prices  ruling  in  London,  Australia  and  Russia,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
production  is  absorbed  and  is  therefore  the  controlling  factor.  The 
total  imports  consist  of  19,958,950  pounds  black  and  599,959  pounds 
green,  compared  with  19,401,972  pounds  black  and  849,696  pounds 
green  the  year  previous. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE. 

Fob  the  Year  1910. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade,  the  year  1910 
was  what  might  be  termed  only  mildly  successful.  Business  generally 
was  not  good,  only  fair.  The  trade  suffered  from  various  causes  that 
are  not  present  in  other  branches  of  commerce. 

Adverse  Legislation. — The  year  opened  with  the  prospect  promis- 
ing. Trade  was  normal  and  for  a  time  there  was  every  indication  of 
an  average  prosperity.  The  situation  changed,  however,  early  in  the 
year  when,  in  several  of  the  State  Legislatures,  bills  were  introduced, 
proposing  legislation  directed  against  the  trade.  This  created  a  con- 
dition of  doubt  and  unrest,  and  had  a  deterring  effect  on  the  trade 
movement.  Few,  if  any,  really  harmful  bills,  however,  were  passed, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  their  passage  held  business  in  check  and  slow 
progress  was  made.  Trade  organizations  were  especially  active  in 
an  effort  to  arouse  the  whole  trade  to  the  danger  confronting  them. 
Their  efforts  were  successful,  but  in  the  meantime  business  continued 
to  suffer.  Buying  was  of  the  hand  to  mouth  kind,  and  only  im- 
mediate needs  were  provided  for.  All  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  months  prior  to  the  elections,  so  that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
trade  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  In  the  spring  many  local  option  elec- 
tions were  held  in  several  localities  with  the  net  results  in  favor  of 
the  trade. 

The  Neiv  Tariff, — The  new  tariff  with  Italy,  Portugal,  The  Nether- 
lands and  Spain  went  into  effect  on  August  7th.  Prior  to  that  date 
importations  were  abnormal.  Everyone  interested  in  wines  from  the 
countries  affected  took  full  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  import 
under  the  old  schedule. 

On  March  19th,  President  Tab^  signed  the  proclamation  giving  to 
France  the  minimum  rate  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. 

Conventions, — The  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers*  Association  which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  May,  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  The  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Model  License  League  was  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  February,  and  was  notable  for  the  number  of 
men  present  prominent  in  commercial,  political  and  professional  walks 
of  life  who  in  no  way  were  connected  with  the  liquor  interests.  The 
convention  was  educational  in  character  and  beneficial  in  its  influence. 
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The  November  Elections, — Prohibition  was  defeated  in  every  im- 
portant state  where  it  was  an  is^ue  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  trade 
has  been  invigorating. 

General  Business, — To  sum  up  the  commercial  situation  for  the 
year,  it  was  listless.  The  opinion  is  growing  among  business  men  of 
the  country  irrespective  of  political  affiliation,  that  the  tariff  should 
be  remov^  from  political  influence  and  control.  Over-production 
in  many  lines  has  had  a  stagnating  effect,  and  many  business  men 
have  tried  to  swing  too  large  volume  of  business  on  insufficient  capital. 
The  present  year  ought  to  show  an  improvement  over  the  one  just 
closed.  The  wine  and  spirit  trade  particularly  enters  upon  the  new 
year  with  a  brighter  prospect  and  facing  conditions  decidedly  more 
favorable  than  confronted  it  this  time  a  year  ago. 

Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  Wines. — In  comparing  the  importation 
of  these  wines  for  the  past  few  years  it  will  be  noted  that  the  figures 
for  1910  are  considerably  smaller  than  previous  years,  although  the 
quantity  imported  in  glass  exceeds  the  importations  for  1908  by 
approximately  3,000  cases.  It  is  hardly  reasonable,  however,  that  a 
comparison  should  be  made,  for  the  reason  that  the  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment with  France,  which  terminated  last  year,  brought  about  the 
importation  of  unusually  large  quantities  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
wines  before  the  rates  under  the  new  tariff  became  effective.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  exporters  of  the  Gironde  and  Cote  d'Or 
have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  their  business  in  this  country 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

Herewith  are  given  the  importations  during  the  six  years  which 
comprise,  perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations  of  the  United 
States. 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozei.s. 

1905 251,r)40  ..       84,085 

1906 212,000  ..       86,20"> 

1907 254,580  ..       99,556 


In  irood.  In  glass. 

Gallon.H.  Dozens. 

1908 204,060  ..       73,641 

1909 322,  asO  ..      148,596 

1910 119,640  ..       76,402 


Champagne  Wines, — Usually  the  sale  of  Champagne  is  considered 
the  barometer  of  conditions  in  this  country,  but  an  exception  must  be 
made  for  the  year  1910.  The  business  in  Champagne  wines  has  been 
very  quiet  during  the  past  year,  but  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason 
for  the  small  importation  is  that  these  wines  were  affected  by  the  new 
rate  of  duty,  which,  as  is  well-known,  has  been  increased  from  $6.00 
to  $9.60  per  case.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  old  rate  of  duty 
enormous  quantities  of  Champagne  were  im|K)rted  into  this  country  ; 
in  fact  during  the  months  of  Sc^ptember  and  October,  1909,  there 
reached  the  Port  of  New  York  121,938  cases,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  the  importations  for  half  a  year. 

So  much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  increased 
duty  on  Champagne  that  the  fact  was  forcibly  brought  before  the  con- 
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sumer  that  the  retail  price  of  this  wine  would  be  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  bottle,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  agitation 
may  have  persuaded  many  to  drink  wine  that  is  not  so  high  in  price. 
However,  what  effect  the  present  increase  in  duty  will  have  can  only 
be  determined  when  general  business  conditions  again  hold  the  position 
they  did  before  the  panic  of  1907  and  1908. 

The  following  figures  show  the  arrivals  of  Champagne  wines  at 
New  York  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  1910 
falls  below  every  year  except  1897  : 


1898 dozens,  236,070 

18^)4 227,268 

189,") 208,510 

mm 18(),399 

1897 171,89^) 

1898 191,558 

18*)9 213,205 

1900 204,048 

1901 227,790 


1902 dozens,  263,280 

1903 270,3.37 

1904 308,052 

1905 287,914 

UHKi 276.528 

1907 262,626 

1908 226.246 

1909 355.619 

1910 186,306 


Cette  Wines. — Business  in  Cette  wines  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  diminishing  from  year  to  year  as  will  be  noted  from  the  appended 
figures.  These  wines  are  not  generally  known,  and  the  demand  for 
them  seems  to  be  only  in  certain  localities.  The  figures  given  show  the 
receipts  at  New  York  during  the  past  six  years  : 


1905 galls.     36,a")0 

hKH^ 37,936 

1907 39,836 


1908 galls.     15,155 

1<K)9 45,115 

1910 34,400 


German  and  Hungarian  Wines, — C/onsiderable  uneasiness  exists  in 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle  wine  trade  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  wine  crop 
in  Germany  during  the  past  few  years.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  when 
the  vines  began  to  sprout  and  the  weather  was  favorable  the  vintners 
along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  hoped  that  good  conditions  would  prevail 
in  order  that  a  good  crop  of  grapes  might  be  secured  to  replenish  the 
fast  depleting  stocks  of  former  years.  As  the  season  advanced  there 
came  cold  weather  and  rain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  grapes  which 
were  maturing  rotted  and  fell  to  the  ground,  causing  almost  a  complete 
failure  of  the  German  wine  crop.  The  condition  among  these  wine 
growers  has  reached  a  very  critical  stage  ;  demand  is  fast  depleting 
stocks,  prices  are  advancing  rapidly,  and  it  is  predicted  that  German 
wines  in  bulk  will  soon  be  difliicult  to  obtain.  The  prices  for  German 
bulk  wines  are  higher  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  further  advance  will  be  made 
in  the  spring. 

German  wines,  like  wines  from  other  countries,  have  been  increased 
in  price  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  tariff,  but  as 
the  principal  demand  here  seems  to  be  for  bulk,  this  would  not  have 
been  so  serious  a  matter  if  the  vintage  this  year  had  been  in  any  way 
favorable. 
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The  trade  in  Hungarian  wines  is  being  increased  from  year  to  year  ; 
each  year  there  are  more  Hungarian  wine  agencies  added  to  the  lists 
of  in^porters  and  through  this  means  the  wines  of  Hungary  are 
gradually  becoming  better  introduced  into  this  country. 

The  importations  of  German  and  Hungarian  wines  at  New  York 
for  the  past  six  years  were  as  follows : 


Jn  wood.  fn  yias«. 

Qatlong.  Dozens. 

1905 588,640  ..       77,924 

1906 593,520  ..       83,833 

1907 593,445  ..       83,567 


Iti  wood.  In  {/lass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1908 434,000  ..       66,606 

1909 418,086  ..      114,392 

1910 405,440  ..       71,314 


Italian  Wines. — The  importations  of  last  year  show  a  marked  in- 
crease over  previous  years.  In  fact  the  increase  of  one  year  over 
another  seems  to  be  so  great  that  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 
In  the  year  1900  there  were  imported  at  New  York  205,067  gallons 
in  wood  and  62,392  cases  of  Italian  wines,  and  in  the  short  period  of 
tfin  years  the  totals  reach  1,457,560  gallons  in  wood  and  241,425 
cases.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Italian  population  in  this  country 
has  increased  very  decidedly  during  the  past  decade,  which  would 
naturally  aid  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  wines  from  Italy,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  many  Americans  find  Italian  wines  and  vermouths 
a  favorite  drink.  Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  annually  by 
the  importers  of  these  products  into  the  United  States,  and  the  result 
is  that  Italian  wines  and  vermouths  enjoy  an  enormous  sale  here. 

The  figures  enumerated  show  the  imports  of  Italian  wines  and  ver- 
mouths at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  past  six  years  : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

OaUons.  Dozens. 

1905 654,780  . .     130,6a5 

1906 931,300  ..       99,523 

1907 1,263,040  ..      144.769 


Di  wood.  fn  i/lfisit 

Gdllons.  l)ozi'n$' 

190<S 983,100  ..     121,666 

1909 1,376,660  ..      148,706 

1910 l.457,5(K)  ..     241,425 


Madeira  Wines. — In  referring  to  the  importations  of  the  wines  of 
Madeira  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  1910  has  been  a  banner  year,  the 
importations  being  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  both  in  bulk 
and  in  bottle.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  Madeira 
wines  are  again  growing  in  demand  in  this  country  among  consumers. 

The  following  show  the  arrivals  for  the  past  six  years  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  : 


1905 ffalls.     7,642 

1906 8,856 

1907 4),871 


1908 ^alls.     5,175 

1909 6,317 

1910 13.072 


Port  Wines. — The  increase  in  the  importations  of  port  wines  dur- 
ing 1910  over  the  year  previous  has  been  97,063  gallons  in  wood  and 
2,486  cases.  In  fact  the  year  just  closed  has  been  the  largest,  by  far, 
of  any  of  the  six  preceding,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  importations 
given  below, 
c 
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These  figures  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  importers  of 
port  wines  : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1905 106,692  ..     3,767 

UK)6 112,957  ..     3,105 

1907 115,407  ..     4,069 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1908 98,655  ..     3,530 

1909 117,426  ..     4,201 

1910 214,489  ..     6,687 


Sherry  Wines, — Of  all  the  importers  of  wines  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  new  tariff*  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
handling  sherry  wines.  The  importations  during  the  year  1910 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,098,982  gallons  and  14,903  cases,  a 
sum  never  before  equaled  in  this  country. 

The  consumption  of  sherry  shows  a  marked  increase  from  year  to 
year  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  While  some  uncertainty 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  trade  regarding  the  Pure  Food  law  relat- 
ing to  blended  whisky  there  was  a  lull  in  the  use  of  sherries  for  this 
purpose.  However,  this  matter  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
the  various  whisky  blenders  are  again  placing  their  orders  for  blend- 
ing sherries. 

—  Herewith  is  given  a  comparative  table  showing  the  arrivals  of 
sherry  at  New  York  for  the  past  six  years : 


.In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1905 547,179  ..     4,089 

1906 550,660  ..     5,977 

1907 657,797  ..     9,161 


In  ivood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1908 509,430  ..       5,684 

190i) 647,698  ..       8,065 

1910 1,098,982  ..      14,903 


Spanish  Red  Wines. — Spanish  Red,  or  Tarragona  wines,  as  they 
are  more  familiarly  known  in  the  trade,  exceeded  in  1910  the  banner 
year  of  1909,  there  having  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New  York  266,132 
gallons.  These  wines  seem  to  be  growing  in  demand  in  this  country 
from  year  to  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  in  importa- 
tions. The  business  is  almost  entirely  in  bulk  goods,  and  the  wines 
after  having  been  received  in  this  manner  are  bottled  in  this  country. 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  during  the  past  six  years  were  : 


1905 galls.       62,648 

1906 59,541 

1907 144,127 


1908 galls.      87,041 

1909 151,409 

1910 266,132 


Brandy. — In  the  previous  report  the  enormous  arrivals  of  Cognac 
brandy  during  the  year  1909  were  announced,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  that  all  the  houses  here  have  been  overstocked,  which  fact 
has  caused  a  quiet  trade  in  this  line  during  1910.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  small  importations  during  the  year  just  closed  in  con- 
junction with  the  heavy  arrivals  during  the  year  1909,  the  business 
in  brandy  ought  to  have  equalized  itself  by  this  time,  and  normal 
conditions  will  probably  prevail  during  the  present  year. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  importations  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  during  the  past  six  years: 


In  wood.  In  gla$a. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1905 76,908  ..       56,832 

1906 84,492  ..       73,199 

1907 98,154  ..       95,115 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Oallons.  Dozens. 

1908 78,167  ..     102,919 

1909 154,765  ..     233,049 

1910 36,115  ..       42,947 


British  Ghis, — British  gin  is  one  of  the  articles  that  seems  to  con- 
tinue in  popular  favor  from  year  to  year,  and  while  the  importations 
during  1910  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  the  year  previous,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  business  in  general  has  fallen  off  somewhat. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  business  as  the  sale  of 
imported  gin  in  this  country  is  controlled  by  a  comparatively  few 
houses.  These  firms  through  extensive  advertising  and  a  good  product 
have  made  their  articles  so  well  known  among  consumers  that  a  large 
demand  has  been  created.  From  the  figures  published  herewith  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  English  gins  im- 
ported in  glass  in  preference  to  bulk  goods,  the  former  having  increased 
while  the  latter  show  a  decrease.  The  year  1909,  of  course,  should  be 
excepted. 


Jn  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1905 36,395  ..       91,740 

1906 37,126  ..     108,641 

1907 31,037  ..     118,350 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1908 25,103  ..       99,548 

1909 32,507  ..     127,324 

1910 22,132  ..     104,742 


Holland  Gin. — A  glance  at  the  importations  of  Holland  Gin  into 
New  York  shows  an  increase  in  1910  over  any  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  This  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  demand  for  these  goods  has 
been  augmented,  and  while  the  figures  in  no  way  compare  with  the 
arrivals  of  British  Gin,  the  sales  are  going  ahead. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  quantities  of  Holland  Gin 
imported  at  New  York  during  the  past  six  years : 


In  wood.  In  glass. 

Gallons.  Dozens. 

1905 26,081  ..     18,075 

1906 23,347  ..     18,280 

1907 27,961  ..     18,847 


In  wood.         In  glass. 
Gallons.  Dozens. 

1908 30,887  ..     19,696 

1909 33,675  ..     26,541 

1910 61,005  ..     35,477 


Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies. — The  sales  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies 
in  this  country  continue  to  show  a  gratifying  increase  from  year  to 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  imported  considerable 
quantities  before  the  Payne-Aldrfch  tariff  became  effective  in  1909. 
there  were  brought  over  to  New  York  during  the  calendar  year  1910 
over  50,000  gallons  in  wood  and  approximately  150,000  cases.  There 
is  perhaps  no  article  more  extensively  advertised  than  whisky,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  many  brands  there  are  represented  in 
this  country  there  is  an  aggressive  campaign  carried  on  all  the  time, 
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thus  keeping  Scotch  and  Irish  Whiskies  constantly  before  the  public. 
While  the  sales  of  American  whiskies  are  very  large,  the  agents  here 
for  the  various  brands  of  Bcotch  and  Irish  whiskies  have  been  so  active 
and  have  placed  their  brands  so  advantageously  beiore  the  consumers 
that  the  United  States  uses  in  the  neighborhood  of  225,000  cases  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  whisky  a  year. 

The  figures  below  show  the  arrivals  at  New  York  for  the  past  ten 
years: 

111  wood. 
Gallons. 

1901 60,899 

1902 34,274 

UX)3 ()6,648 

1904 62,126 

1W5 59,540 


Jii  yUntx. 

i)ozentf. 

100,145 

I90(i 

116,706 

1907 

118,13(i 

1908 

182.698 

1909 

127.900 

1910 

//I   WOOfl. 

In  iilosg. 

(ialloHK. 

Dozens. 

;j0,582     . 

.      13(i,r>46 

53,802     . 

.      13f),a54 

48,648     . 

.      131.347 

58,978     . 

.      159,871 

52.037     . 

.      149.409 

Cordiabi, — The  importations  of  cordials  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
for  1910,  show  a  remarkable  increase  over  the  previous  ^\e  years, 
excepting,  of  course,  1909.  During  the  latter  year  the  importations, 
owing  to  the  change  in  rates  of  duty,  were  so  heavy  tbat  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  for  1910  to  even  equal  the  year  1908  and  years  pre- 
vious thereto,  but  notwithstanding  these  iacts  there  were  brought 
over  during  the  year  just  closed  15,041  cases  of  cordials  more  than 
during  the  banner  year  of  1907.  Each  year  finds  a  new  cordial  in- 
troduced into  this  market,  and  in  this  way  the  general  consumption 
is  increased. 

The  figures  for  New  York  are  : 


1905 cases.     1 12,981 

1906 141,825 

1907 184.700 


HK)8 cases,     151,027 

1909 257.682 

1910 199.741 


Jamuica  and  St.  Cro'w  Rntm^. — The  business  in  Jamaica  and  St. 
Croix  rums  in  this  country  fluctuates  but  little.  There  is  a  demand 
for  these  products  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

The  figures  herewith  show  the  importations  at  New  York  during 
the  past  six  years  : 


.Iamaica. 


(idlhm.s.  Dnzrns. 

1905 24,7(i2  ..  677 

1905 2.S,053  ..         731 

|J)07 30,014  ..       1,502 


Galhnix.  I)ozrtt.\. 

1908 19,580  ..  1,711 

1909 22,953  ,.  1,907 

1910 23,505  ..  1,67  < 


•^t.  Ckoix. 


(idUons. 

1905 7,814 

1901) 5.592 

1907 11,013 


Gallons. 

H>08 3,468 

1909 7,ia9 

1910 4,914 
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Ales  and  Beers, — Many  brands  of  British  ales  and  beers  are  sold, 
some  in  bulk,  and  others  in  bottles,  under  well-known  names.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  a  number  of  important  firms  on  the  other  side 
established  agencies  here,  and  their  activity,  combined  with  the 
efforts  of  the  houses  that  have  been  on  this  market  for  some  time, 
have  very  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  foreign 
ales  and  beers.  That  the  efforts  of  the  ifirms  are  bearing  fruit  is 
evidenced  by  the  gradual  increase  of  British  brews  from  year  to  year. 
From  the  figures  given  herewith  it  will  be  noted  that  this  increase 
does  not  apply  only  to  bottled  goods,  but  to  those  shipped  in  casks  as 
well.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  note  that  the  business  in  German 
beers  has  not  held  its  own  during  the  year  just  closed.  The  import- 
ations in  bulk  were  the  lowest  since  1905. 

The  figures  we  publish  herewith  show  the  arrivals  at  New  York 
for  the  past  six  years  : 


I\tckage8 

Pttcknyes 

Packoues 
in  bulk. 

Piickages 

in  bulk. 

bottled. 

bottled. 

British, 

1905.. 

17,261 

. .     50,838 

British,  1908.. 

15,715     . 

.     95,095 

Oerman 

,  1905. 

204,733 

673 

German,  1908. 

291,892     . 

1,720 

British, 

1906.. 

16,559 

. .     f)2,442 

British,  1909.. 

17,934     . 

.    101,301 

German 

,  1906. 

256,328 

865 

German,  1909. 

302,333     . 

1,270 

British, 

1907.. 

17,775 

. .     97,085 

British,  1910. . 

23,468     . 

.    124,384 

German 

,  1907. 

291,244 

855 

German,  1910. 

255,320     . 

5,382 

Mineral  Waters. — There  seems  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
importations  of  mineral  waters  during  the  year  1910  as  compared 
with  other  years,  ejiminating  1908.  While  the  business  of  some 
brands  has  increased  that  of  others  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  aggregate  the  result  is  as  shown  by  the  figures.  In  order 
that  an  idea  may  be  had  as  to  the  shipments  received  at  New  York 
the  importations  are  published  : 


1905 pkgs.      15(>,614 

1906 147,592 

1907 147,315 


1908 pkgs.      108,356 

1909 149,903 

1910 124,146 


Ginger  Ales. — For  some  reason  the  encouraging  remark  contained 
in  the  previous  report,  regarding  the  importations  of  ginger  ales  into 
this  country,  cannot  be  repeated  for  the  year  1910,  the  arrivals  dur- 
ing that  period  having  fallen  off  as  compared  with  1909  and  1907. 
Perhaps  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  falling  off  in  business  as  a  whole. 
The  receipts  at  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  past  six  years  follow : 


1905 pkgs.     23,660 

1906 24,557 

1907 30,348 


1908 pkj<s.     26,101 

1909 31.511 

1910 29,383 


Calif(ymia  Wines. — It  will  be  noted  that  we  received  here  over 
6,000,000  gallons  of  these  wines,  which  is  some  2,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  year  previous.     This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  and  even  at  the 
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time  before  the  fire  in  San  Francisco  the  figures  of  1910  were  never 
equalled.  The  producers  of  Californian  wines  are  oflTering  to  the 
public  a  high  class  article,  and  through  judicious  advertising  they 
have  popularized  their  product  throughout  the  country. 

The  receipts  of  Californiao   wines  at  New   York  for  the  past  six 
years  were : 


1905 galls.     2,843,550 

1908 1,887,900 

1907 1,503,700 


1908 galls.     1,751,400 

1909 4,042,850 

1910 6,065,850 


Domestic  Whisky. — ^The  figures  enumerated  below  show  a  falling 
off  in  the  shipments  of  domestic  whiskies  to  New  York.  In  order  to 
make  a  comparison  the  arrivals  during  the  past  six  years  are  given  : 


1905 bbls.     52,321 

1906 42,076 

1907 64,230 


1908 bbls.     59,853 

1909 44,427 

1910 35,851 


Alcohol. — The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of  alcohol  at  New 
York  during  the  past  six  years : 


1905 bbls.     86,509 

1906 78,041 

1907 72,399 


1908 bbls.     51,218 

1909 40,247 

1910 31,317 


Importations  op  Champagne  at  thb  Port  of  New  York  fob  the  Past 

Six  Years. 


1910. 

Brands  Dm, 

Bonche  8eo. 149 

Clicquot,  Ponsardin- Veuve..  28,441 

Delbeck&Co 200 

Deutz  &  (ieldermanu 225 

Due  (le  Montebello 3,979 

Gleslerct  Co 850 

Heldslock.  Piper 2,690 

Heidsleck  &  Co 2,780 

Heid.sleck.  Charles 

Irroy.  E.  &Co 385 

Krug  «t  Co '22,379 

Mercler,  E.  <fe  Co 109 

Moet&  Chandon 30,325 

Mumm.  G.  H.&Co 32,161 

Perrler-Jouet  A:  Co 

Poinnicry  «fc  Greuo 32.864 

Roederer,  Louis 5,809 

Roger.  Pol 5.005 

Ruinart,  Paul  &  Co 1.272 

Ruluart.  Pere  &  FiLs 2.870 

Sundry  Brands 12.783 

Total 184.876 


1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Dox. 

1.172 

584 

1,038 

1.285 

1,121 

62.838 

32,685 

30.220 

27,398 

18.938 

718 

615 

634 

1,039 

880 

815 

410 

195 

1.084 

6.145 

4.080 

5.173 

5.186 
146 

6.168 

8.014 

2.580 

2,230 

8S0 

10.400 

6.399 

2.325 

7.063 

1,125 
55 

2.949 

500 

1.847 

1.206 

2,340 

1.670 

29,759 

17,824 

15.101 

13,184 

8,842 

1,015 

852 

60.893 

.57.386 

62,450 

62,624 

99.387 

51.350 

40.470 

58.425 

67.334 

63.760 

2,095 

1,275 

665 

2,870 



48.881 

.30.644 

46.018 

42.500 

23,218 

10.946 

6.649 

5.474 

4.433 

5,822 

9,908 

8.397 

6.198 

7,091 

6.506 

2.064 

1.020 

625 

2,278 

1.661 

19.965 

8.195 

2.289 

19,069 

16.848 

29,756 

11.878 

17,941 

15.546 

20,886 

.352.233        229.256        262,165        276.528        287.914 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  QOTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
For  the  Year  ending  September  1,  1910. 

The  cotton  trade,  after  a  year  of  depression  in  1908,  and  a  year  of 
revival  in  1909,  again  reversed  its  position  in  1910,  during  which 
conditions  contrasted  sharply  with  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

The  total  crop  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1910,  was 
10,650,961  bales,  as  against  13,828,846  in  1909  and  11,581,829  in 
1908. 

The  exports  were  6,326,998  bales  and  the  spinners'  takings 
4,547,707  bales,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
203,507  bales.  The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  indicates  the  stock  at  each  port  September  1, 
1910  and  1909,  the  receipts  at  the  ports  for  each  of  the  past  two 
years  and  the  export  movement  for  the  past  year  (1909-1910)  in 
detail,  and  the  totals  for  1908-1909  and  1907-1908. ' 


PORTB  OK 


Texas 

Loiii»^iana 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

South  Carolina. 
Nortli  ('arolina. 

Virginia 

New  York 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia... 
Portland,  ttc... 
San  Franci.sco.. 
Seattle.  <fec 

Totals  190&-1&10. 
1908  1909. 
1907-1908. 


RErKrPT8  FOR       j 

Exports  for 

Year  Ending 

Year  ending.     ' 

Skftembek  1,  1910. 

Sept.  1, 
1910. 

2.802.873 

Sept.  1. 
1909. 

3,974, .'i63 

Great 
Britain. 

751.218 

France. 

4-22.099 

Conti- 
nent. 

Total. 

Sept.  1. 
1910. 

27.731 

^pt.l, 
1909. 

1.092,2.57 

2,265.574 

37.296 

1.315.328 

2,093.2.32 

578.104 

196.132 

419.686 

1.193.922 

23.436 

39..571 

1.594.731 

1,843.520 

327.357 

89.487 

546,836 

963,680 

8.940 

22,655 

255.6(55 

393.911 

39.348 

74.601 

41.212 

155.161 

6(56 

2,619 

198.700 

217.189 

56.768 

54.674 

41.529 

1.52.971 

39 

230.104 

213.248 

16.901 

98.959 

115.860 

293 

1.019 

370.645 

461.269 

100.690 

15.700 

182.205 

298,595 

158 

573 

532..549 

60-1.111 

5,015 

1.724 

6.739 

273 

6,796 

♦40.706 

♦19.181 

397.131 

117,719 

223.410 

738.260 

138.948 

69.471 

*14,363 

♦19,460 

98.014 

11.737 

109.751 

1.3.56 

3.210 

♦84.077 

♦102.9.38 

18,615 

7,896 

31.206 

57.717 

522 

1,702 

•2,681 

•6.848 

45.611 
427 

17.247 

tllO.772 

60,169 

34.542 

62.a58 
111.199 
60.169 
34,542 

445 
766 

875 

7.442,322 

2.435.199 

978.308 

2.913,491 

6.326,998 

203,507 

9.949.470 

3..'>45.410 

1,065,961 

3.970.707 

8.582.078 



185.787 

8.435,244 

2.%().746 

891,188 

3.730.844 

7. .583 .078 



182.787 

The  total  receipts  at  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  shipping  ports  this 
year  have  been  7,442,322  bales,  against  9,949,470  bales  last  year 
and   8,435,244   bales   in   1907-1908,  and    the   exports  have   been 

•  These  figrores  are  only  the  portion  of  the  receipts  at  these  ports  which  arrived  by  rail 
OTorland  from  Tennessee,  Ac. 
t  Shipments  by  rail  to  Canada. 
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6,326,998  bales,  against  8,582,078  bales  last  season  and  7,583,078 
bales  the  previous  season,  Great  Britain  getting  out  of  this  crop 
2,435,199  bales.  Adding  the  shipments  from  Tennessee  and  else- 
where direct  to  manufacturers,  and  Southern  consumption,  we  have 
the  following  as  the  crop  statement  for  the  thre^  years : 

YKAK  KNI»IN()  Srptkmber  1. 


1909-1910.  1908-1909.  1907-1906. 

Receipts  at  ports bales,       7,442,322       9,949,470       8,435,244 

Shipments  from  Tennessee,  &c.,  direct 

to  mills 816,706       l,3a5,852  912,190 


Total bales,       8,259,028     1 1,255,322       9,347,434 

Manufactured    South,   not    included 
above 2,3*)1,933       2,573,524       2,234,395 


Total  cotton  crop  for  the  year,  bales,     10,650,%!      13,828,846     11,581,829 

The  crop  weighed  5,400,007,593  pounds,  against  7,115,746,869 
pounds  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1909. 

Northern  and  Southern  spinners*  takings  in  1909-1910  have  been 
as  given  below  : 

Total  crop  of  the  Tnited  States,  as  before  stated bales,       10,650,961 

Stock  on  hand  commencement  of  year  (Sept.  1,  1909) : 

At  Northern  ports. bales.  75,258 

At  Southern  ports 110,529 

185,787 

At  Northern  interior  markets 11,548 

Total  supply  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1910 10,8481296 

Of  this  supply  there  has  been  : 
Exported  to  foreign  ports  during  the 

year *6,216,226 

Less   foreign    cotton    imported    and 

American  cotton  returned. .  .bales,        t238,2l9 


5,978,007 

Si^nt  to  Canada  direct  from  West 110,772 

Burnt  North  and  South tl,632 

Stock  on  hand  end  of  year  (Sept.  1,  1910): 

At  Northern  ports 142.071 

At  Southern  ports 61 ,436 


203,507 


At  Northern  interior  markets 6,671 

6,300,589 

Total  takinirs  by  spinners  in  the  United  States  for  vear  ending 

Septenil^er  1,  1910 .' 4,547,707 

Taken  by  Southern  spinners  (included  in  above  total) 2,391,933 

Total  taken  by  Northern  spinners 2,155,774 


*  Not  iiiclinllug  <*Hi)rt(la  by  rail. 

+  liicliidi's  s).jH  bales  of  AnuTlcan  cotton  reiurn«Ml  and  125.1)48  bales  foreign,  mainly 
EKyi>tiaii.  fijiiallnK  157.1>7.'i  bales'  of  Ainerleaii  wpls:lit,s. 

;  Burnt  Ineliiilcs  uoi  only  what  has  beeu  thus  destroyed  at  the  Northern  and  Southern 
oulports.  but  also  all  burnt  on  Northern  railroads  and  In  Northern  factories. 
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The  total  takings  by  spinners  North  and  South  during  1909-1910 
reached  4,547,707  bales,  of  which  the  Northern  mills  took  2,155,774 
bales  and  the  Southern  mills  2,391,933  bales. 

Distribution  of  the  above  three  crops  was  as  follows  : 

Takings  for  comumption —  1909*1910.1908*1909.   1907*1908. 

North bales,       2,155,774      2,838,205      2,007,422 

South 2,391,933      2,573,524      2,234,395 

Total  takinj?8  for  consumption 4,547,707      5,411,729      4,241,817 

Exports — 

Total,  except  Canada  by  rail bales.      <),216,226      S.457,693      7,479,740 

ToC^nadaby  rail 110,772  I24,8a5  103,338 

Total  exports hales,       6,326,998      8,582,078      7.583,078 

Burnt  during  year 1,632  41  1 

Total  distributed l)ales,     10,876,337     13,993,848     1 1,824,896 

Dedud— 
Cotton  imported,  minus  stock  increase         225,376         165,002         243,067 

Total  crop bales.     10,650,9(U     13,828,846     1  l,58l,82<) 

In  the  foregoing  are  given  the  takings  for  consumption.  The  actual 
consumption  for  the  same  two  years  has  been  : 

1909-1910.  1908-1909. 

Northern  mills'  stocks  Sept  I.. .   bales,  727,707  387,603 ' 

Takings *4,547,707  5,4J  1,729 


Total bales,       5,275,414  5,799,332 

C/onsumption — North* 2.343,726  )     ,  «.,r  nm    2,498,101  )      -  n-i  ^i^r^ 

Soutb 2,391,933  j    ^'7'-^^'^'659    ^r^^r^^  ^       kO.  1,625 

Northern  Mills'  stock  end  of  year,  .bales,      539,755  727,707 

Consumption, — The  year  1910  presented,  compared  with  its  pre- 
decessor, a  marked  reversal.  Recovery  from  the  panic  of  October, 
1907,  was  almost  completed  before  the  season  of  1907-1908  ended, 
and  consequently,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1908,  which 
included  the  first  four  months  of  the  cotton  season  of  1908-1909,  the 
American  mills  were  quite  generally  working  full  time.  And  that 
basis  of  operations  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
givins:  for  the  South  a  consumption  the  heaviest  on  record,  and  for 
the  North  onlv  moderately  below  and  second  to  the  total  for  1906- 
1907. 

*  TakliigM  and  consumpUoti  iuchide  80.244  bales  American  cotton  returned  and  157.975 
bttlefi  of  foreign  cotton  (Rgyptian.  Peruvian,  &c.)  In  11K)*»  1910  and  171.189  bales  foreljfn 
and  returned  American  cotton  in  1008-1909. 
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At  the  opeDiDg  of  the  season  of  1909-1910  our  mills,  therefore,  as 
a  rule  were  still  working  full  time ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  various 
influences  served  to  force  curtailment — a  tendenc}^  which  progressed 
gradually  but  steadily  until  it  involved  in  one  way  or  another  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  country's  spindles  and  looms.  This  cur- 
tailment in  production  began  at  various  points  in  New  England  in 
October,  1909,  being  based  upon  the  high  cost  of  cotton  in  its  relati<m 
to  the  selling  prices  of  goods,  making  more  or  less  progress  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  At  Fall  River  as  well  as  at  New  Bedford, 
however,  efforts  to  bring  about  shortened  running  time,  were  at  that 
time  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  as  mills  were  supplied  with  cotton 
secured  at  fair  prices.  But  in  February,  with  slackened  demand  for 
goods  made  at  the  advanced  quotation  for  cotton,  curtailment  was 
begun  and  has  continued,  broadening  in  every  section.  At  the  South 
too  high  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  instrumental  in  starting  a  re- 
duction of  production,  but  not  until  April  did  the  movement  attain 
such  proportions  as  to  materially  affect  the  volume  of  consumption. 
In  April,  however,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  mills  in  North  ('arolina  under  which  normal  output  was 
to  be  reduced  at  least  one- third  between  May  let  and  September  1st, 
other  mills  joining  in  later,  and  on  June  12th  the  South  Carolina 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  agreed  unanimously  to  close  their 
mills  on  July  2d  and  4th  and  for  a  week  in  July  and  August.  The 
result  of  all  this  curtailment  is  manifest  in  the  figures  of  consumption 
for  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  tlio  effect  of  the  high  prices  for 
cotton  has  been  to  stimulate  discussion  of  the  extension  of  the  sources 
of  supply.  The  high  prices,  said  Mr.  Macara  at  the  International 
Cotton  Congress  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  June,  accounted  for  the 
world-wide  depression  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  should  re-double  efforts 
to  encourage  cotton-growing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

High  Prices. — The  high  prices  for  cotton,  referred  to  above,  which 
were  instrumental  in  starting  and  stimulating  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, were  only  in  part  due  to  natural  causes.  Early  in  the  season 
conviction  was  strong  in  many  quarters  that  the  yield  of  American 
cotton  would  show  a  material  decrease  as  compared  with  1908-1909, 
but  with  a  much  larger  production  anticipated  in  India  and  very 
larjre  stocks,  visible  and  invisible,  carried  over  at  the  close  of  August, 
1909,  no  immediate  fears  were  felt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
to  meet  spinners'  requirements  without  encroaching  too  sharply  upon 
the  surplus.  But  the  belief  in  an  insufficient  supply  of  the  raw 
material  was  cultivated  by  an  early  and  large  demand  for  consump- 
tion, both  home  and  foreign — a  situation  which  manipulative  and 
speculative  circles  had  already  used  to  boost  prices  above  the  average 
of  recent  years.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  a  yield 
of  only  10,088,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  each,  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, moreover,  was  of  no  little  assistance,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  1909  middling  uplands  had  been  forced  above  16  cents 
per  pound  in  the  New  York  market.     On  the  basis  of  values  ruling 
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for  the  raw  material,  manufacturers  could  not  attempt  to  meet  the 
views  of  buyers  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  and  with  a  reduced  demand 
curtailment  was  inevitable. 

The  Small  Crop. — The  commercial  crop  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  above,  reached  an  abnormally  small  total.  The  latest  crop, 
obtained  from  an  area  slightly  greater,  was  nevertheless  3,177,885 
bales  less  than  in  1908-1909,  The  crop,  furthermore,  was  the  small- 
est in  any  year  since  1903-1904,  and,  as  indicating  the  futility  of 
increased  planting  unless  the  weather  favors,  actually  less  than  in 
1897-1898  and  1898-1899,  when  acreage  was  over  45  per  cent  below 
that  of  1909-1910.  With  a  commercial  crop  of  10,650,961  bales 
and  visible  stocks  of  1,454,022  bales,  American  cotton  carried  over 
at  the  close  of  August,  1909,  the  available  supply  (not  including 
mill  stocks,  which  were  quite  large  the  world  over  at  the  end  of  last 
season)  for  the  year  just  ended  is  seen  to  have  been  12,104,983  bales. 
Absorption,  however,  has  been  in  excess  of  that  total ;  that  is  to  say, 
consumption  at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  amount  burnt  or  lost 
at  sea,  has  reached  an  aggregate  greater  than  the  available  visible 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  visible  supply  of  American 
cotton  on  August  31,  1910,  was  approximately  793,514  bales.  Of 
cotton  other  than  American  the  combined  world's  visible  stocks  were 
at  the  close  of  August  heavier  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in 
1909,  but  smaller  as  compared  with  years  back  to  1904.  The  East 
Indian  yield  largely  exceeded  the  production  of  1908-1909,  and  in 
connection  with  increased  receipts  from  miscellaneouB  sources  served 
in  part  to  cover  the  shortage  in  American  and  Egyptian  cotton. 
The  visible  supply  of  all  varieties  of  cotton  at  the  close  of  1909-1910 
was  the  smallest  of  any  year  since  1904  and,  as  already  intimated, 
mill  stocks  quite  generally  were  noticeably  less  than  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year.  Still,  and  partly,  of  course,  as  a  result  of  reduced 
consumption,  there  was  yet  a  rather  formidable  stock  in  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Large  Market  Value, — While,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mercial crop  of  1909-1910  has  been  appreciably  smaller  than  that  of 
1908-1909,  or  in  fact  of  several  other  seasons,  it  stands  as  a  record 
in  the  financial  return  therefrom  because  of  the  high  price  the  pro- 
ducer received  therefor.  It  is  of  course  palpably  impossible  to  fix 
with  absolute  certainty  the  exact  value  of  any  crop,  no  matter  how 
extensive  or  exhaustive  i n vest io:at ions  be  m^de,  but  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  can  be  reached  and  a  census  can  do  no  more.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  we  have  the  official  average  export  price  as  a 
measure  of  value  per  pound,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  our  product 
is  exported,  that  price  would  seem  to  furnish  an  equitable  basis  upon 
which  to  figure  the  aorgregate  value  of  the  crop.  For  the  season 
1909-1910  the  average  price  of  the  cotton  exported  has  been  14.2c 
per  pound,  and  on  that  basis  the  value  of  the  10,650,961  bales 
commercial   crop   is   over    $760,000,000.      This  compares   with   an 
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export  price  of  9.4e.  in  1908-1909  and  a  value  for  the  13,828,846 
bales  yield  of  $669,000,000;  11.4c.,  11.581,8*^9  balesand  $673,000,000 
in  1907-1908,  and  10.7c.,  13,550,760  bales  and  $747,250,000  (the 
previous  record  value)  in  1906-1907.  But  we  get  a  better  idea  of 
how  very  well  the  Southern  planters  have  fared  of  recent  jears  by 
going  back  a  little  more  than  a  decade.  In  1897-1898  and  1898- 
1899,  for  example,  the  yield  was  in  each  instance  greater  than  in 
1909-1910,  and  yet  the  value  of  those  crops,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age export  price,  was  only  $334,000,000  and  $317,000,000  respec- 
tively— in  each  case  much  less  than  half  the  return  from  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latest  season. 

Cost  of  Production. — In  the  face  of  such  comparisons,  however,  and 
encouraged  by  the  results  that  manipulation  has  made  possible, 
it  is  claimed  by  agitators  (certainly  not  by  planters  themselves)  that 
at  current  prices  the  raising  of  cotton  does  not  offer  sufficient 
remuneration.  At  the  recent  International  Congress  at  Brussels,  in 
fact,  a  speaker  from  Mississippi  stated  that  the  world  must  revise  its 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  cotton,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  staple 
must  advance  to  loc  per  pound  (supposedly  for  middling  uplands  at 
plantation,)  owing  to  increased  cost  in  growing.  Naturally  his 
remarks  were  received  with  pronounced  incredulity.  To  argue  his 
proposition  would  be  absurd.  There  are  conditions,  such  as  a  short 
yield  of  cotton  and  coincident  ac^tive  demand  for  goods,  under  which 
cotton  would  be  worth  more  than  15c.  Just  as  a  very  full  yield 
would  cause  a  very  material,  decline  in  prices.  By  manipulatory 
tactics  prices  can  and  have  been  unduly  lifted  or  depriissed  temporarily, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  control.  Of  late 
years  the  values  of  all  commodities,  cotton  with  the  rest,  have 
quite  appreciably  advanced,  but  the  rise  has  in  the  main  been  the 
result  of  natural  causes  and  not  arbitrary  dictum. 

Wacfea. — To  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  the  season  lias  been, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  Not  only,  as  already 
intimated,  ha,**  there  been  an  important  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, but  w^ith  prices  for  goods  failing  commensurately  to  meet  the 
advance  in  (;ost  of  the  raw  material,  the  margins  for  profit  have  been 
very  measurably  reduced.  Friction  with  labor  at  times  caused  more 
or  less  uneasiness,  but  there  has  been  no  concerted  movement  that 
culminated  in  any  widespread  difficulty.  Atthe  opening  of  the  season 
trouble  threatened  at  New  Bedford  ;  an  amicable  adjustment  was 
reached,  however,  and  small  strikes  at  Fall  River  that  followed  the 
putting  into  effect  of  the  new  56-hour  law  in  January  were  quickly 
settled.  Under,  the  working  of  the  automatic  wage  scale  at  Fall 
River  the  manufacturers  were  entitled  to  reduce  operatives*  compensa- 
tion by  nearly  9  per  cent,  in  November,  but  the  right  was  abrogated. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  wage  agreement,  however,  began  to  develop  a 
little  later  on,  and  on  February  16th  the  five  labor  organ rzations  of 
textile  operatives  voted  to  withdraw  from  it.     Subsequently  tentative 
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forms  of  a  new  agreement  were  submitted  by  both  sides :  that  of  the 
operatives  proposed  to  raise  the  minimum  price  for  weaving  a  cut  of 
printing  cloths  (47i  yards  of  28-inch  64x648  being  the  standard 
length)  from  18c.,  as  in  the  old  agreement,  to  19.66c.,  reducing  at  the 
same  time  the  margin  upon  which  it  should  be  based  from  72i  points 
to  67i  points.  Furthermore,  the  maximum  rate  was  to  be  advanced 
2.07c.  per  cut  (to  26.08c.,)  the  margin  being  unchanged.  This 
advance  of  from  8|  to  10  per  cent,  the  manufacturers  were  unwilling 
to  concede  and  submitted  a  plan  which  covered  a  small  advance. 
Thus  matters  stood  until  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  the  prospect 
of  no  action  being  taken  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  following  shows  the  course  of  wages  at  Fall  River  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  omitting  the  years  in  which  no  changes  were  made: 


H'afff 

Wage 

Wage 

Wage 

Year. 

per  cut. 

Year. 

per  rut. 

Year. 

per  rut. 

Year. 

per  rut. 

1877... 

.      19.00c. 

1892... 

f  I9.63c. 

1902... 

.     21. 78c. 

1907.. 

)  21.78c. 

1878. . . 

.     18.00c. 

•  (  21.00c. 

1903. . . 

.      19.80c. 

•  1  23.96c. 

1880... 

.     21.00c. 

1893. . . 

.      18.00c. 

1904..-. 

17.32c. 

1908.. 

f  23.96c. 
•  I  19.66c. 

1884... 

.      18.50c. 

1894... 

.      16,00c. 

1905... 

r  17.32c. 

l88o... 

.     16.50c. 

1895... 

.     18.00c. 

•  (  18.00c. 

U)09.. 

.     19.66c. 

1886... 

.     18.15c. 

189S. 

16.00c. 

if)06... 

f  18.00c. 

1910. . 

I9.(>6c. 

1888... 

.      19.00c. 

1899. . . 

f  18.00c. 

•  UM.7HC. 

•  '\  19.80c. 

Note. — The  recognized  standard  length  of  a  2S-inch,  64x64.  cut  of  prim  rloth  Is  47^ 
yards,  woven  In  an  ordinary  82-lnoh  loom  or  less. 

The  current  wage  scale,  it  will  be  noted,  while  lower  than  that 
which  ruled  in  1903  and  from  May,  1906  to  May,  1908,  inclusive,  is 
above  the  average  compensation  of  earlier  years. 

Print  Cloth  Situation. — The  printing  cloth  situation  at  Fall  River 
calls  for  no  extended  comment.  That  class  of  cotton  goods  in  common 
with  all  others  felt  the  stress  of  reduced  production  entailed  by  high 
cost  of  raw  material.  At  the  opening  of  the  season  full  production 
was  in  progress,  but  manufacturers  were  unwilling  to  book  orders  far 
ahead  on  ac^eount  of  the  uncertainties  with  regard  to  cotton.  But 
with  that  qualification,  demand  was  quite  active  during  September 
and  October,  at  first  on  the  basis  of  ShC.  for  28-ineh  64x64  cloth, 
advancing  on  Mr.  M.  C.  I).  Bohdkn's  bid  to  f]  Ic.  on  September  21st 
and  to  4c.  on  October  16th.  Xovember  and  December  were  U^ss 
active  on  the  high  cost  of  cotton,  and  January  found  trade  compara- 
tively light,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Hokdkn  was  again  in  the 
market,  bidding  4Jlc.  on  January  6tli,  and  41c.  the  following  day, 
without  securing  any  important  amount.  February  was  a  quiet 
month  and  March  also,  in  the  main,  with  the  quotation  rangir.g 
between  4c.  and  4ic.  most  of  the  time.  An  incident  of  early  March 
was  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Roudex  of  about  5,000  pieces  2<S-incli 
64x64s,  7  yards  to  the  pound,  at  4ic.      During  April,  May  and  June 
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and  early  July  the  market  was  inactive,  as  a  rule,  with  the  price 
ruling  at  4c.  nominal.  About  the  middle  of  July,  however,  demand 
improved  and  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  standard  64x64s  to  3ic  on 
July  25th  served  as  a  stimulus  to  trading.  At  the  last  named  quota- 
tion, the  market  ruled  to  the  close  of  the  season,  with  a  fair  volume 
of  business  transacted  in  August.  The  aggregate  year's  trade,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  margin  of  profit,  has,  however,  been  dis- 
appointing. 

Export  Trade. — Very  little  of  an  encouraging  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  results  of  our  cotton  goods  export  trade  for  the  season  of 
1909-10.  The  total  shipments,  it  is  true,  as  expressed  in  quantity, 
were  not  only  less  than  in  1908-09,  but  much  smaller  than  in  1905—06 
or  1904-05.  Due  to  the  higher  average  prices  received,  however,  this 
year's  aggregate  value  is  approximately  $1,500,000  greater  than  last 
year,  while  recording  important  declines  from  the  other  two  years 
mentioned  above.  Comparing  the  details  of  1909-10  with  those  for 
1908-09,  the  only  noteworthy  expansion  we  find  is  in  the  exports  to 
our  Pacific  Island  possessions  (the  Philippines,)  although  gains  are 
also  shown  in  the  movement  to  Canada  and  Turkey.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  important  loss  of  trade  with  China  is  to  be  recorded,  and 
shipments  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Arabia  and  Aus- 
tralia have  been  noticeably  less.  Without  further  comment,  we 
append  a  compilation  showing  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exports  for 
each  of  the  last  four  years,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  table  giye  the  total 
for  each  six  months : 

ExpoBTs  OF  Domestic  Ci>rroN  Manufactures — Fiscal  Years. 

Exports  to  1909-1910.    1908-1909.    1907-1908.    1906-19O7. 

Europe 81.601.938  81.613.429  81.784.190  81.8S8.100 

Canada 2,698.919  1.845.636  1,469.550  1.781,338 

West  Indies 4.067,672  4.310,464  8.295,276  3.661.944 

Central  America 2,219,560  2.166,052  2.078.011  2.219.216 

South  America 2.877.697  2,586,880  2,454.964  8.542,028 

Chinese  Empire 5.909.364  8,140.900  3,390,498  5.933.678 

All  others* 14,021.957  11.315,205  10,706,279  13.494.108 

Total  year 833.397,097  831.878.566  826.177.758  832.305.412 

First  six  months 16.672.148  14.135,854  12.459,429  18,431,779 

Second  six  months 16.724.949  17,742.712  12,718.329  13,873.633 

The  foret^oing  carries  no  lesson  unless  it  be  that,  if  manufacturers 
harbor  expectations  of  permanently  extending  their  outside  markets 
for  cotton  goods,  it  must  be  along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  by 
other  cotton  manufacturing  nations.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  has 
built  up  an  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  approximately  equaling  the 


*  Includes  in  each  year  value  of  exports  of  yarn,  waste.  Ac.  not  stated  by  countries. 
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total  of  all  other  countries  combined  simply  by  studying  to  meet  and 
catering  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  those  whom  it  desires  to  serve. 


Spinning  Capacity. — While  the  developments  of  the  season  have 
not  been  conducive  to  important  extensions  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industry  here  or  elsewhere,  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  mills  of 
the  United  States  has  been  moderately  increased,  and  further  addi- 
tions are  under  way  or  being  considered.  At  the  North,  greatest 
activity  in  mill  construction  or  extension  of  late  has  been  at  New 
Bedford,  but  some  activity  is  to  be  noted  at  Fall  River,  Lowell  and 
a  few  other  points.  At  the  South  a  number  of  new  mills  have  started 
up  during  the  year  ;  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  capacity  of  older  establishments,  and  other  factories  are  approach- 
ing completion.  With  curtailment  of  production  in  progress  almost 
everywhere  during  some  part  of  the  season,  however,  the  increased 
spinning  power  of  the  mills  is  in  no  sense  reflected  in  the  figures  of 
consumption.  Of  the  contrary,  both  North  and  South  less  cotton  was 
consumed   in  1909-1910  than  in   1908-1909.     Our  usual  statement 

of  spindles  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 

f 

8pindi.es  1909-1910.       1908-1909.      1907-1908.      1906-1907. 

North 17,400,000        17,000,000        16,300,000        16,200,000 

South 11,236,430        10,780,308        10,451,919  9,924,245 


Total  spindles        28,636,430        27,780,308        26,751,919        26,124,245 

Southern  cotton  mills  have  done  somewhat  better  than  those  at  the 
North  so  far  as  volume  of  consumption  of  the  raw  material  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  the  advantage  ends,  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  material 
serving  to  hold  down  profits  and  force  resort  to  short-time  or  complete 
stoppage  of  operations.  The  season  opened,  as  it  did  at  the  North, 
with  the  establishments  practically  upon  a  full-time  basis,  and  a 
number  of  new  mills  operating  or  getting  ready  to  start  up.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  incubus  of  high-cost  cotton  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  with  the  consequent  discussion  of  resort  to  curtail- 
ment. Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  South  Carolina,  in  fact,  closed 
down  or  shortened  production  early  in  October,  and  were  followed  by 
factories  in  virtually  every  other  Southern  State  in  increasing  num- 
ber. Concerted  action  was  not  taken,  however,  until  April,  when 
associated  mills  in  North  Carolina  running  upwards  of  a  million 
spindles  entered  into  an  agreement  to  stop  night  work  and  reduce 
output  by  one-third,  inviting  other  mills  not  in  the  organization  to 
join  in  the  movement.  Later  on  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association  resolved  to  close  their  establishments  on  July  2d 
and  4th,  and  for  one  week  in  July  and  one  week  in  August.  Thus  a 
marked  curtailment  of  the  normal  production  of  goods  by  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  the  South  has  been  effected,  although,  due  to  the  new 
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machinery  started  up  during  .the  seaaoo,  the  decrease  in  consumption 
has  not  been  as  great  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Labor 
troubles  have,  of  course,  cut  no  figure  in  the  operation  of*  Southern 
mills  in  1909-1910.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  last  four  seasons 
have  presented  quite  contrasting  conditions  in  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing establishments  of  the  South.  The  year  1906-1907  was  a  period 
of  great  activity,  from  which  there  was  a  transition  to  comparative 
dullness  and  a  decrease  in  consumption  in  1907-1908.  The  following 
season  (1908-1909)  witnessed  a  return  to  virtually  normal  condi- 
tions of  operating,  and  this,  with  the  augmentation  in  number  of 
spindles,  meant  a  consumption  greater  than  ever  before.  In  the  year 
just  closed,  however,  we  again  have  a  decreased  use  of  c*otton,  con- 
sumption having  been  not  only  less  than  in  1908-1909,  but  smaller 
than  in  1906-1907,  notwithstanding  the  noticeable  expansion  in 
spinning  power  in  the  meantime.  And  this  decline  is  traceable  en- 
tirely to  the  inordinately  high  prices  for  the  raw  material. 

Expansion  of  spinning  capacity  in  all  cotton  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  South  continues  to  be  a  feature  of  the  development  of  the 
industr)(  there.  The  occurrences  of  the  season  of  1909-1910  had  a 
somewhat  deterrent  effect,  but,  being  very  exceptional  in  character, 
are  not  calculated  to  act  as  a  real  check  upon  cotton  mill  building. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  extension  of  cotton  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  should  be  largely  in. localities  adjacent  to  the 
sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  material.  Every  advantage  in  that 
respect  rests  with  the  South,  and  consequently  as  long  as  markets  can 
be  found  to  absorb  the  output  of  the  mills,  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
appreciable  let-up  in  the  erection  of  cotton  factories.  It  is  not  alone 
in  centres  of  manufacture  that  the  tendency  is  shown.  As  time 
passes,  every  progressive  hamlet  desires  a  cotton  mill,  and  eventually 
gets  it.  These  facts  being  before  us,  we  are  prepared  to  learn  from 
our  investigations  that  even  in  1909-J910  a  number  of  new  factories 
began  operations;  that  old  plants  were  further  extended;  that  the 
tH)mpletion  of  other  new  mills  is  imminent,  or  that  construction  work 
is  well  underway,  and  that  plaiis  for  other  establishments  have  bt^Mi 
adopted  or  arc  under  consideration.  .\s  in  former  years,  the  informa- 
tion furnished  to  us  I)v  tlio  mills  covers  spindles  and  looms  working 
or  idle  during  the  year,  including  new  mills  started  and  atldilions  to 
old  plants;  also  the  ai'tual  consumption  for  the  season,  stated  in  bales 
and  pounds,  the  averaire  count  of  yarn  spun  and  bomplete  details  as 
to  new  mills  in  course  of  ere<*tion  or  projected,  beside  contemplated 
extensions  of  existing;  establishments.  In  fact,  practically  all  the 
information  needed  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  cotton  nianu- 
fa(!turinix  industry  of  the  South.  The  agirregato  of  our  detailed 
returns,  arranired  by  states,  is  as  follows — all  mills  that  have  been 
idle  throuirliout  the  season  and  are  not  expected  to  resume  operations 
are,  accordiuir  to  our  usual  custom,  excluded  from  the  statement  : 
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Nl'MBER  OK 


Consumption. 


S*>ITHKKN 
STATES.  MUU. 

Virginia 14 

North  Carolina  292 

South  Carolina  146 

(Seorgia. 139 

Florida 

Alabama 61 

Mississippi....  19 

Louisiana :^ 

Texas 16 

Arkansas 2 

Tennessee 29 

Missouri 3 

Kentucky 7 

Oklahoma 1 

Total.  1909-1910  731 

Total.  1908-1909  727 

Total.  1907-1908  717 


Spin  DM 


Active.  Running. 

329.004  801.001 

3.174.616  2.909.066 

1,019.140  8.896.714 


Looms  .iv'ff  No. 
Run.      Yarn. 


1.989.492 

947.362 
177.298 

88.600 
112.780 

14.324 
293.588 

10.400 

94.136 
.5.800 

11,286.430 
10.780.308 
10.451,910 


8,694 
50,979 
88.427 
1.785.620      35,069 


878.820      15.868 


ll>9,71ti 
:«.6a) 
90,664 

276.252 
10.400 
89.5-10 
5.800 


8.586 
.544 


4.391 

886 

1.512 


16 
19 
24 

20 


19 
13i 
15 
16 
20 
13 
15 
8 


Utiles. 

72,905 

706.427 

671.122 


Average 

Net 
Weight. 

484.68 
471.88 
469.48 


Pounds. 

85,386.044 
838,347.944 
316,076.769 


524.617    473.21        248,275.045 


228,080    481.20        109,728.433 


29,688 
8.729 
38.007 
812 
73,894 
13,488 
21.325 


484.70 
466.32 
498.57 
492.95 
483.40 
489.85 
485.44 
490.11 


14.889.843 
4,070,777 

18.949.346 
407,516 

.36.721.927 
6,607,292 

10.362.110 
1.11.5.9:^8 


10,486,083  212.272 
10,870,333  214,716 
9.8W.198    •206,478 


20i  2.891,933  478.96  1,133.678,983 
•iOi  2.573,624  478.75  1.232,077,174 
20       2.234,395     177..56    1.067.010.962 


Note.— Much  new  machinery  has  been  put  In  operation  within  the  past  fen  nionihs 
increa.sing  the  number  of  spindles  appreciably  without  aflectlns:  eonsumptlon  lo  a 
material  extent. 

In  practically  every  state  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  consumption,  the  decline  from  1908-1909  being  greatest  in  North 
Carolina,  which,  however,  continues  to  be  the  banner  state  in  amount 
of  raw  material  used,  as  it  is  in  number  of  mills.  In  spindlea^e 
South  Carolina  still  leads  by  a  pretty  wide  margin,  but  consumes  less 
cotton  as  a  finer  average  count  of  yarn  is  produced.  The  net  result 
for  the  season  in  all  the  Southern  States  is  a  falling  ofl  in  consump- 
tion of  181,591  bales,  or  98,398,191  pounds,  making  the  1909-1910 
aijgregate  2,39J,983  bales,  and  contrasting  with  2,343,72()  bales  at 
the  Xorth,  or  an  excess  of  48,207  bales  for  the  newer  field.  (loing 
over  in  detail  the  returns  at  hand  from  the  South,  we  learn  that  nine 
old  mills,  with  37,696  spindles,  have  ceased  operations  and  thirteen 
mills  running  118,188  spindles  have  started  up  since  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1908-1909,  making  a  net  gain  of  four  mills,  or  80,492  spindles 
in  1909-1910.  The  extension  of  capacity  of  the  mills  in  the  season  just 
closed  is  not,  however,  fully  expressed  by  that  total,  as  the  equipment 
of  old  mills  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  375,630  spindles. 
Therefore  the  aggregate  net  gain  for  1909-1910  has  been  456,122 
spindles. 

Further  expansion  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  at  the  South 
mav  have  been  held  somewhat  in  abeyance  by  the  developments  of  the 
past  season.  Information  we  have  received,  however,  within  the  last 
few  weeks  demonstrates  clearly  that  important  growth  is  still  in 
progress.  There  is  no  tendency  more  distinctly  defined  at  the  South 
than  to  build  cotton  ^mills.  The  Atlanta  Exposition  gave  new  im- 
petus to  the  tendency  by  drawing  attention  to  the  many  advantages 
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the  South  had  over  other  sections  as  the  place  to  locate  cotton  mills, 
and  capital  has  done  and  is  doing  the  rest  Now  every  progressive 
community  gets  at  some  time  or  other  the  idea  that  its  happiness  will 
not  be  complete  until  it  has  a  cotton  factory  and  in  most  cases  it  only 
requires  time  to  witness  the  fruition  of  its  desires.  That  being  the 
case  continued  and  considerable  expansion  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
near  and  distant  futura  As  to  the  present  situation,  quite  a  number 
of  mills  are  being  built  and  equipped,  of  which  live,  containing  46,000 
spindles,  should  be  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1910,  and  fourteen  other  mills,  with  149,000  spindles  promise  to  be 
turning  out  goods  or  yarns  prior  to  the  end  of  August  next  Further- 
more, additions  to  the  old  mills  actually  being  made  or  in  contempla- 
tion cover  some  170,000  spindles,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  the 
pro3p3Jtive  augmentation  in  capacity  within  the  next  twelve  mouths 
should  be  about  365,000  spindles.  The  foregoing  remarks  do  not 
embrace  any  projects  yet  in  a  formative  stage,  of  which,  needless  to 
say,  there  are  many  that  will  eventually  prove  to  be  going  concerns. 
Of  one  fact  we  can  feel  assured,  and  that  is  that  so  long  as  progress  in 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  continues  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  advance  hereafter  will  be  made  at  the  South. 

Foreign  Conditions. — A  careful  study  of  the  detailed  reports  received 
throughout  the  season  1909-1910  reveals  a  period  of  depression  in  the 
European  cotton  industry  a  parallel  to  which  cannot  be  found  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  commencement  found  both  spindles 
and  lojms  running  on  short  time,  with  a  marked  scarcity  of  forward 
orders,  due  to  high  prices  and  the  unsatisfactory  general  trade  outlook, 
and  when  to  existing  difticulties  was  added  the  shortness  of  the 
American  and  Egyptian  cotton  crops,  which  materially  reduced  pro- 
spective supplies,  not  only  spinners  and  manufacturers,  but  everj'one 
engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  had  to  face  a  crisis  which  has  entailed 
heavy  losses  everywhere  and  involved  many  concerns  in  insolvency. 
With  the  average  price  of  cotton  higher  almost  than  within  living 
memory,  with  a  continued  lack  of  demand  due  to  bad  trade,  and  the 
long  drawn  out  effects  of  over  production  and  over  building  of  mills 
and  manufactories,  a  remunerative  margin  for  products  was  at  no  time 
obtainable,  and  the  whole  industry  was  forced  upon  short  working 
and  a  restricted  output  throughout  the  entire  season. 

A  rocord  growth  of  East  Indian  cotton  afforded  some  slight  relief, 
more  especially  to  Continental  spinners,  who  fell  back  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  coarser  counts;  but  paucity  of  demand,  both  internal 
and  external,  rendered  profitable  working  well  nigh  impossible. 

The  frauds  perpetrated  during  the  season  through  the  instrumentality 
of  spurious  bills  of  lading  also  caused  unsettlement  in  the  cotton  trade 
of  Europe,  especially  as  they  seemed  to  threaten  the  financial  stability 
of  some  important  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  on' the  Continent.  It 
is  essential  to  those  concerned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  a 
moda^i  vivendi  be  arrived  at  which  will  render  the  existence  and  sale 
of  spurious  documents  of  that  kind  impossible  in  future. 
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The  seventh  congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations  was  held  in  Brussels 
in  the  second  week  of  June.  In  reviewing  the  year's  work  it  was 
stated  that  since  the  last  congress  India,  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
become  members,  and  that,  while  there  were  still  a  few  countries  not 
yet  affiliated  to  the  Federation,  there  was  no  important  country  which 
did  not  co-operate  with  it.  Reports  of  the  continued  efforts  to  further 
cotton  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  received  and  the 
congress  placed  upon  record  its  earnest  conviction  that  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world  that  these  efforts  should 
be  increased  by  practical  support  from  the  various  governments  and 
others  whose  interest  in  a  free  supply  of  raw  material  are  vitally  at 
stake,  and  it  was  urged  that  a  delegation  from  the  congress  should 
visit  India  and  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  officiab 
of  the  Government  Agricultural  Departments,  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving cotton  cultivation  and  of  promoting  the  more  extensive 
establishment  of  co-operative  credit  societies  and  seed  farms. 

Other  matters  before  the  congress  included  damp  in  cotton,  fire  in- 
surance, bailing  of  American  cotton  and  protection  against  spurious 
bills  of  lading;  but  the  dominant  note  throughout  the  meetings  was 
unquestionably  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  sources  of  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  European  consumers  becoming  alarmed,  not  without 
cause,  at  the  rapid  increase  in  the  offtake  of  American  and  Canadian 
mills,  which  to-day  are  responsible  for  something  like  40  per  cent,  of 
the  American  growth,  as  against  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  fifteen 
years  ago. 

In  Austria  business  has  continued  most  unprofitable.  A  reduced 
export  and  a  lessened  home  demand,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  grain 
crops,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  living,  made  it  impossible 
for  spinners  to  sell  yarns  except  at  serious  losses,  and  as,  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  spindles  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  mills  are  capable  of  producing  more  yarns  than,  at 
high  prices,  there  is  a  demand  for,  there  was  keen  competition  for  the 
small  business  ofiering. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  progress  made  by  Germany  in 
the  promotion  of  cotton  growing  in  Togo  and  East  Africa  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  In  Togo  the  yield  resembles  the  American  product, 
and  averages  good  middling  in  grade,  and  is  of  very  good  staple; 
while  from  Kilwa,  Lindi,  Sadani  and  the  hinterland  experiments  made 
with  Egyptian  seed  have  proved  highly  successful.  The  interest  in 
cotton  growing  in  German  African  colonies  and  elsewhere  is  as  large 
as  ever,  and  in  October,  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Imperial  Office 
in  Berlin,  the  delegates  of  the  various  cotton  manufacturing  combina- 
tions passed  a  resolution  to  effect  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
firms  represented  by  them  to  contribute  annually  for  the  years  1910, 
1911  and  1912  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid  by  each  firm  for  accident  insurance  of  its  employees  towards  the 
support  of  the  Colonial  Committee  for  Cotton  Growing  Promotion. 
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The  World's  Annial  Cotton  Consumption. 

1909-1910. 

('OUNTKIE8.  Hales. 

G  rtjttt  Britain :J.8J0.(X)() 

Continent .">.  160.000 

Total  Europe 8.780.000 

United  State.s— Xorth 2  265.414 

••      —SoiJtIi 2.267.358 

Total  United  States 4.532,772 

East  Indies 1.600.00(J 

Japan 850.000 

Canada 114.153 

Mexico 19.565 

Total  India.  Ac 2.58:i.718 

(Klier  countries.  iV:c 89.000 

Total  world 15.985.490 

Average  weekly 307,413 

The  aggregate  consumption  of  the  workl  for  1909-1910,  it  will  he 
noticed,  exhibits  a  loss  of  1,168,597  bales  from  the  total  recorde<l  last 
year,  and  is  290,582  bales  less  than  the  result  of  1907-1908.  All 
the  countries  share  in  the  loss  from  1908-1909.  The  sources  from 
which  cotton  has  been  drawn  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  are  stated 
in  the  following  compilation  of  the  world's  commercial  crops,  repre- 
sented in  bales  of  uniform  weight  of  500  lbs.  each. 

W()KiJ)'s  Pkodlction  of  Coiton. 

190910.  1908-09.  1907  08.  190607.    190506. 

('<MNTKIK>  /{atett.  Holes.  liatrtt.  Uiths.  Jinlfg 

rnlted  Slates 10.310.168      13.551.890      11.257.538       13.306.846       ll.«)02.9()4 

Kast  Indies* 3,839.o:)()        2.976.822        2.18<>.629        3.5;J5.086        3.(X>l.44rt 

Egypt 910.<K)()         1,246. 1."ii>         1.132.469         1.326.108         1.117.516 

Brazil.  iVc.t 28O.O0O  I>«i6.l97  299.0(>>  llo.l26  476,<i67 


1908-1909. 

1907-1908. 

1906-1907. 

Bale*. 

Hales. 

Bales. 

3.?20.000 

3.690.000 

3.8&J.000 

5.720.000 

5.7-20,000 

5.460,000 

9.440.000 

9.410.000 

9.3.52.000 

2.448.040 

2.098.000 

2.575.000 

2.464.154 

2.134.000 

2,375,000 

4  912.194 

4,227,000 

4.950.000 

1.653.456 

1.561.336 

1.. 552 .453 

880.830 

890.736 

906.8(V> 

1-28.450 

100,<I00 

125.000 

49.157 

2.0(K) 

640 

2.711.89:1 

2.5M,072 

2.5>i4.898 

90  000 

85,000 

92.<X>0 

. .       17.154.087 

..       16.-276.072 

. .       16.978  898 

3-29.886 

313.001 

326.517 

Total 15..339.168       18.041.059       15.175.642       18.614. Ui6       15.'J.5I  .VUS 

•onsuiiipii<»n.:)2  weck.s 15.98,5.4i«)      17.151.087       16.276.072       16.978.898      16.1;;5.-22H 


Surplus  froHi  years  crop..  :616.322  886.972  :so0.4.30  l,ii:i5.-268  :T'<;;6VC» 

Visible  nud  iuvisiWIe  .slock— 

S«-pl.  1  iM-gluing  year r,  040.748  5.153.776  5.951.206  4.318.938  5.lcr.MK« 

Sepl.  1  iMi.liuKVcar 5.391,12)  6.010.74M  5.15:5.776  5.954.2t>!>  4  :ns/.»-!S 

It  will   naturally  be  remarked  how  largely  the  surplus  supply  has 
been  iiuTeased  of  recent  years.     At  the  same  time   it  will  not  escape 

*  ln('lii(lf>  lmlia>  e.xports  lo  Kiirope.  America  aiuJ  Japan  and  mill  consumplion  in 
lu<lia.  iucrcas«Ml  or  «iecrca^c»l  by  exccs>  or  loss  of  slock  at  Houibay. 

f  Receipts  Into  Europe  from  Hra/.il,  Suiyrna.  Pern.  West  Indies.  Sn'..  and  .lapai:  and 
China  collon  used  in  .lapauese  mills. 

\   Pclicicncy  in  llio  yj-ar  s  ncw'siippiy. 
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attention  that  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  yield  of  1909-1910  the 
aggregate  surplus  has  been  drawn  down  to  a  quite  appreciable  extent, 
although  still  of  apparently  large  proportions. 

The  augmentation  of  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  world  has  been 
only  moderate  the  past  season.  The  most  important  change  has  been 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  where  an  addition  of 
45G,122  spindles  has  occurred,  the  total  standing  now  at  a  little  over 
11,000,000  spindles.  The  increase  in  Europe  has  been  about  equally 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Our  compilation 
for  the  world  is  as  follows. 

Number  of  Spindles  in  tiik  World. 

1910.  1909.  1908.  1907.  1906. 

<ireat  Britain 5«.000.000        56.600.000        r>4.600.000        52,000.000        50.000,000 

Continent 39.500,000       39,000.000       37.000.000       35.800.a)0       :i6,500,000 


Total  Europe •.        95.500.000       94,600.000       91.600,000       87,800,000       85.600,000 

United  States— North 17,400.000        17,000.000        16,300,000       16.000,oa)        15.600,000 

South 11,236,430        10,780.308        10,451,919         9,921.245         9.181.207 


Total  United  States....  28.636.4,30  27,780,308  26.761,919  25.924.245  24,781.207 

East  Indies 6,100.000  6.053.231  5,756.020  5,333.275  5.'298.834 

Japan 1.800,000  1,731,587  1,696.879  1,48:1497  1,450.949 

China  and  Egypt 850,000  836.000  786,000  690.00O  626.000 


Total  India,  &e 8,750.000         8,620,818         8.237,899  7.506.772  7.369,783 

Canada 900.000  890.a)0  849.437  800,000  775,000 

Mexico 760.000  726.278  732.876  693,842  688,217 


Totalother 1,650.000  1,616.278  1.582,313  1,493.842  1.463,217 

Total  world 184.536,4.30      l;i2.617.404      128.172.131      122.721.a59      119.114,207 

In  the  above  we  use  estimates  furnished  by  Messrs.  Ellison  & 
Farrie  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  revising  previous  years' 
figures  from  later  obtained  information.  The  results  for  the  United 
States  are  those  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  and 
those  for  India  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bombay  Mill 
Owners*  Asso<^iation,  except  that  the  latest  total  is  an  approximation. 
Japan's  aggregates  are  officially  communicated,  China's  figures  are 
compiled  from  Consular  reports  and  for  Canada  and  Mexico  the  totals 
are  in  part  estimated. 

The  following  furnishes  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  extent  and  the 
expansion  of  this  industry.  It  discloses  the  world's  cotton  supply  and 
the  sources  of  it.  The  spi^cial  points  we  have  sought  to  illustrate  by 
the  statements  are,  first,  the  relative  contribution  to  the  world's  raw 
material  by  the  United  States  and  by  other  sources,  and,  second,  to 
follow  its  distribution.  Beginning  with  1896-1897,  the  figures  of 
visible  supply  include  Alexandria  and  Bombay  stocks. 
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World's  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton. 


6001b. 
bales. 

Visible  ant 

Invisible 

Supply 

Beginning 

i  ear. 

I 

Crops. 

Total 
Actual 
Consump- 
tion. 

Balance  c 
EadoJ 

}/ Supply 
^Year. 

United 
Slates. 

All 
others. 

Total. 

Visible.  InvisibU. 

1896-1897.. 

.     1,931.000 

8.435.868 

3,438,000 

11,873.868 

11,880,382 

135.636 

628.000 

1897-1898. . 

..     1.923.636 

10,890,000 

3.316,290 

14.206.290 

12,888,768 

1,906.168 

1,386.000 

1898  1899. . 

..     8,241.158 

11,078.000 

3,694.984 

14.772,934 

14,014.728 

2,371,864 

1.628.000 

1899-1900.. 

..     3,999.364 

9.137.000 

3.092.897 

12,229.897 

13,772,772 

1,071,489 

1,386,000 

1900-1901.. 

..     2,456,489 

10,218.000 

3,414.454 

13.632,454 

13.415,916 

1,549.027 

1,124.000 

1901-1902.. 

.      2.673,027 

10.380.380 

4.033,569 

14,413.949 

14,414,908 

1,306.068 

1,366.000 

1902-1903.. 

..     2.672.068 

10.611.020 

4.215,667 

14,726.687 

14,477.694 

1,177.677 

1,743,884 

1903-1904.. 

.     2,921.081 

9,841,671 

4.317,670 

14.159,341 

14,310,168 

1,086,237 

1,735,007 

1901-1906.. 

..     2.770.244 

13,420.056 

4.524,000 

17.944.0)6 

16,611,667 

2,501,469 

2.601,164 

1905-1906.. 

..     5,102.633 

11,002.904 

4.648,629 

15,651,533 

16,435,228 

1,702.486 

2.616,453 

1906-1907.. 

.     4.318,938 

13.306.846 

6,307.820 

18,614,166 

16,978,898 

2.216.497 

8,738,709 

1907-1908. . 

.     5  964.206 

11.257,538 

4,218,104 

15,475,642 

16.276.072 

1,600,104 

3.553,672 

1908-1909.. 

.     5.163.776 

13,551,890 

4,449,169 

18,041,059 

17,154.087 

1,876.140 

4.166.608 

1909-1910.. 

.     6.040,748 

10,310.168 

5,029.000 

15.339,168 

15.985,400 

1,367.624 

4.026,802 

To  illustrate  the  preceding,  take  the  last  season,  1909-1910,  and 
the  results  would  be  as  follows : 

afap;j/.V— visible  and  Invisible  slock  beginning  of  year bales,  6,040.748 

Total  prop  during  year 15,339,168 

Total  supply— bales  of  500  lbs '. 21,379.916 

Distribution— iQi^X  consumption,  Ac 16,985,490 

Leaving  visible  .stock 1.367,624 

Leaving  invisible  stock 4.026,802 

Total  visible  and  Invisible  stock  at  end  of  year bales.  6,394.426 

Overland  Crop  Movement. — There  has  been  a  very  decided  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  cotton  carried  overland  the  past  year.  It  is  natural 
that,  with  the  crop  showing  an  appreciable  loss,  there  should  be  a 
decline  in  the  amount  carried  by  the  overland  routes ;  but  the  falling 
off  this  year  has  been  proportionately  much  heavier  than  the  diminu- 
tion in  yield.  That  is  to  say,  the  decrease  from  the  preceding  season's 
overland  is  471,745  bales,  or  29.03  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  loss 
in  the  crop  of  3,177,885  bales,  or  only  22.98  per  cent.  Stated  in 
another  way,  the  movement  of  cotton  to  Northern  mills,  or  to  ports 
outside  the  cotton  belt  this  season,  by  the  all-rail  routes  aggregated 
only  10.8  per  cent.,  of  the  total  crop,  against  a  percentage  of  11.8  in 
1908-1909.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  volume  of  cotton 
moved  overland  has  been  smaller  in  the  season  which  has  just  closed 
than  in  any  year  since  1884-1885,  when  the  crop  reached  but 
5,669,021  bales,  against  a  yield  of  over  10,000,000  in  1909-1910. 
So  far  as  the  1909-1910  overland  movement  is  concerned,  the  de- 
crease recorded  is  quite  generally  shared  in  and  in  some  cases  the 
losses  are  conspicuously  heavy.  The  movement  to  the  Pacific  has 
also  fallen  off,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  taken  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  than  in  the  previous 
year. 
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With  these  explanations,  nothing  further  is  needed  to  make  plain 
the  following:  statement  of  the  movement  overland  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1910. 


Amount  shipped —  1909-1910. 

Via  St.  Louis bales,  464,064 

Via  Cairo 186,123 

Via  Rock  Island 19,915 

Via  Louisville 135,674 

Via  Cincinnati 48,792 

Via  Virginia  points 150,288 

Via  other  routes 149,786 

Total  gross  overland 1, 154,642 

Deduct  shipmenig — 
Overland  to  New  York,  Boston,  Ac.bales,    141,727 

Between  interior  towns,  Ac tS2,67l 

Galveston,  inland  and  local  mills...  268 

New  Orleans,  inland  and  local  mills  31,136 

Mobile,  inland  and  local  mills 20.697 

Ji^vannah,  inland  and  local  mills..  22,298 

Charleston,  inland  and  local  mills..  9,811 
North  Carolina  ports,    inland  and 

local  mills.   11,316 

Virginia  ports,  inland  and  local  mills  18,012 

Total  to  be  deducted 337,936 

Leaving  total  net  overland^'^ 816,706 


1908-1909.  1907-1908. 


686,465 

307,305 

30,693 

85,817 

50,227 

194,525 

271,355 


480,160 
232,657 
37,35(i 
58,519 
53,976 
109,322 
205,941 


1,626,387 

1,177,931 

148,427 
ia5.634 

31,185 
7,586 

10,590 
5,225 

111,940 
68,880 
3 
29,907 
8,221 
25,419 
10,636 

1,613 
10,275 

2,491 
8,244 

320,535 

265,741 

1,305,852  912,190 


Table  Showing  Total  Crops. 


Years.  Hales. 

1909-10. 10,650,961 

1908-09 13,828,846 

1907-08 1 1,581,829 

190l>-07 13,5:)0,760 

19a'>-06 11,319,860 

1904-05 13,556,841 

1903-04 10. 123,686 

1902-03 10,758,326 

1901-02 10,701,453 

1900-01 10,425,141 

I8i)9-1900 9,439,559 

1898-^)9 11,235.383 

1897-98 11,180.960 

1896-97 8,714,011 

189.5-^)6 7,162,473 

1894-95 9,892,766 

1893-94 7,527,211 


Years.             «  Halt's. 

1892-93 6,717,142 

1891-92 9,038,707 

1890-91 8,655,518 

lS89-iK) 7,313,726 

18S8-89 6,935,082 

1887-88 7,017,707 

188(>-87 6,513,623 

18S.V-86 6,550,215 

IS84-85 5,669,021 

188:^84 5,7 14,052 

1882-83 6,992,234 

18S1-82 5,435,845 

1880-81 6,589.329 

1879-80 5,757,397 

1878-79 5,073,531 

1877-78 4,811,265 


Weight  of  Bales. — The  average  weight  of  bales  and  the  gross  weight 
of  the  crop  we  have  made  up  as  follows  for  this  year,  and  give  last 
year  for  comparison. 

•  This  total  includes  shipments  to  Canada  by  rail,  which  during  1909-1910  amounted  to 
110,772  bales,  and  are  deducted  in  the  statement  of  consumption, 
t  Includes  foreign  cotton  consumed  at  the  South. 
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Movement 
Through- 


Year  ENDING  SEPTEMBKK  1,  1910.  YEAR  ENI»IN<i  SEPTEMBER  1,  1909- 


N  umber 
of  Bales. 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 


Average 
Weiglil. 


Number 
of  bales. 


Weight  in 
Pounds. 


Average 
Weight. 


Texas 

Ix)uis]ana j 

Alabama 

(Teorgia*... 
South  Carolina 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
Tennessee,  «S:e. 


•_>. 802.873 

1.315.328 
255.665 

1.793.481 
230.104 
532.549 
370.645 

3.350.366 


1.457.970.468 
673.547.936 
131.028,812 
901.432.224 
113.901.480 
264,357.:v24 
182.653.856 

l,675.115.i>93 


520.17 
512.  a) 
512.50 
502. h3 
495.00 
496.40 
492.80 
499.98 


3,974,568 

2.093.232 
893,911 

2.060,709 
213,248 
604.111 
461.-269 

4.027.803 


2.112,440,489 

1,088.124.761 
205.491.551 

1.0:J8.514.908 
105.557.760 
296.618,501 
228.554.177 

2,040.444.722 


Total  prop...     10,650.961 
♦  Inoludiug  Florida. 


5.400.(X)7,.593 


507.00        13,828,846 


f. 115.746.869 


.531.49 
519.83 
52f.67 
503.96 
4i^.00 
491.00 
495.49 
506.59 


514.56 


The  total  growth  of  Sea  Island  this  jear  is  82,10^  bales,  and  with 
the  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (2,340  bales')  we  have  the 
following  as  the  total  supply  and  distribution ; 


This  year'.H  crop bales. 

Stock  September  I,  1909 

Total  year's  supply bales, 

distributed  as  follows  : 

Exported  to  foreig^n  ports bales,        29,428 

Stock  end  of  year 1J887 


82,  L08 
2,340 

84.448 


31,315 


Leaving  for  consumption  in  United  States bales,        53.133 

Our  spinners  have  taken  of  Sea  Island  cotton  this  year  o^^l^*^  bales, 
or  18,093  bales  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

PricGH  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Goodie. — The  following  are  compilations 
covering  the  prices  of  printing  cloth  and  raw  cotton  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  first  statement  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
for  64  squares  28  inch  printing  cloth,  the  standard  in  that  description 
of  goods,  at  Fall  River  in  each  of  the  last  t went v- two  seasons — 
18HH-188Jlto   UK)I)-1 910,  inclusive. 


Hifjk. 

\\)m-\{) 4.25c. 

190S-09 3.(>2 

1907-1)8 5.25 

l90(>-()7 5.25 

190:>-0(> 3. SI 

1904-05 8.50 

1903-01 4.12 

1902-^)3 3.37 

1901-02 3.25 

HK)0-01 3.25 

1,S(H)-|<H)0 3.50 


Loir. 

Hiilh. 

Low. 

3.(>2c. 

IS9S-99 

....     2.75c. 

l.JHc 

3.00 

1897-98 

....     2.62 

1.94 

3.00 

189(W)7    

....     2.62 

2.44 

3.38 

189r)-9() 

....     3.06 

2.44 

3.37 

1894-95 

....     2.88 

2.50 

2.62 

1893-94 

....     3.00 

2.61 

3.00 

1892-93 

....     4.06 

2.87 

3.00 

1891-92 

....     3.50 

2.75 

2.37 

18fK)-9l 

....     3.31 

2.88 

2.37 

1889-90 

....     3.75 

3.25 

2.75 

)HHS-89 

4.0(i 

3.75 
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Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  of  Middling  Upland  CorroN  in  tue  New 
York  Market  on  Saturday  op  each  week  during  the  Cotton  Year 
ending  August  31,  1910: 


1909. 


Week 
ending. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


Highest. 

4.. 12.85c. 
11.. 13.00 
18.. 12.80 
25.. 13. 75 

2.. 13.55 

9.. 13. 60 
16.. 13.95 
23.. 14.20 
30.. 15.05 

6.. 15.20 
13.. 15. 10 
20. . 14.95 
27.. 14.85 

4.. 14.85 
11.. 15.20 
18.. 15.20 
25.. 15.75 


Lowest 

12.70c, 

12.65 

12.40 

12.85 

13.30 

13.30 

13.65 

13.90 

14.40 

14.35 

14.20 

14.70 

14.60 

14.55 

14.a5 

15.10 

15.20 


Week 
ending. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 


1910. 

Highest. 

1.. 16.15c. 

8.. 16.10 
15.. 15.45 
22.. 14.70 
29.. 14.70 

5.. 15. 10 
12.. 15.25 
19.. 15. 15 
26.. 14.65 

5.. 15.00 
12.. 15. 10 
19.. 15.20 
26.. 15. 15 

2.. 15.35 

9.. 15.25 
16.. 15.30 
23.. 15.25 
30.. 15.25 


Lowest. 

15.85c. 

15.30 

14.45 

13.85 

14.35 

14.60 

15.00 

14.50 

14.10 

14.75 

14.65 

15.05 

15.05 

14.75 

14.55 

15.10 

15.05 

14.85 


1910. 

Week 

ending.    Highest. 

May  7..  15.30c. 
14.. 16.05 
21.. 15.90 
28..  15.40 
4..  14. 90 
11..  15.40 
18.. 15.30 

June  25..  15  30 


May 

May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


July 
July 
Julv 
Julv 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


2.. 15. 35 

9.. 15.45 

16.. 16.40 

23.. 16.45 

30.. 16.05 

6.. 15.90 

13.. 16.05 

20.. 16. 40 

Aug.  27..  16.90 

*Aug.  31..  19.75 


Lowest. 

15.25c. 

15.50 

15.20 

15.25 

14.50 

15.20 

15.00 

15.05 

14.95 

15.35 

15.45 

15.80 

15.25 

15.20 

15.60 

15.55 

16.40 

17.r)0 


Highest  for  the  season,  (August  31,  1910) 19.75c. 

Lowest  for  the  season,  (September  18,  1909) 12.40c. 

*  Wednesday. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  OF   NEW  YORK. 

For  the  Year  1910. 

The  year  1910  marked  the  greatest  tonnage  production  in  the 
history  of  the  American  coal  trada  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  such 
a  statement  can  be  made  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  that  have  atten- 
ded many  lines  of  business  endeavor  during  the  past  year,  and  the  fact 
that  coal  has  achieved  a  record  output,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
shows  to  how  great  an  extent  this  fuel  enters  into  the  affairs  of  daily 
life^  and  how  indispensable  it  has  become.  We  are  accustomed  to 
irregularities  in  the  production  of  anthracite ;  the  record  of  the  past 
shows  many  ups  and  downs.  But  once  more  it  has  been  proven  that 
it  is  most  extraordinary  for  more  than  two  years  in  succession  to  show 
a  decrease.  Consequently  1910  offsets  the  falling  oft* of  1908  and  1909, 
with  a  tonnage  well  up  towards  the  record  figures  of  1907.  In  the 
bituminous  trade  the  record  of  the  past  has  been  even  more  uniformly 
one  of  growth.  Only  four  years  in  the  whole  of  the  industry  have 
shown  any  decrease,  and  despite  many  strikes  in  important  fields  1910 
showed  a  greater  tonnage  than  1909,  as  that  year  did  over  its 
predecessor. 

Production. — While  of  course  no  accurate  summary  of  production 
can  be  made  at  this  time,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  1910  coal 
tonnage  of  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
approached  500,000,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  about  84,000,000  net 
tons  represents  the  anthracite  output-shipments  as  well  as  fuel  for 
mine  use,  and  416,000,000  tons,  or  thereabouts,  represents  the 
bituminous  trade,  an  increase  of  say  40,000,000  tons  over  the  output 
of  1909.  The  anthracite  tonnage  naturally  increases  rather  slowly, 
but  bituminous  keeps  up  its  record  of  doubling  every  decade.  View 
the  record  in  million  tons:  1870,  20  ;  1880,  45  ;  1890,  104  ;  1900, 
205;    1910,  416. 

Here  we  see  convincing  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  demand 
has  increased,  and  the  record  of  the  past  two  decades,  starting  with 
100,000,000  and  odd,  leaping  in  ten  years  to  200,000,000  and  odd, 
and  then  to  400,000,000  and  something  more,  is  particularly  con- 
vincing, and  no  less  gratifying,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  years 
that  we  have  heard  fo  much  of  excessive  mine  capacity.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  a  future  increase  of  only  10  percent,  per  annum 
will  mean  nearly  a  million  tons  a  week  of  extra  business.  In  other 
words,  that  the  excess  of  the  1911  tonnage  over  the  tonnage  of  1910 
will  no  doubt  be  as  much  as  the  entire  soft  coal  trade  of  the  country 
no  further  back  than  1880. 
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Prices. — NotwithBtanding  the  demand  for  coal  shown  by  these 
figures — for  it  is  obvious  that  coal  is  not  bought  unless  it  is  needed — 
we  must  record  a  year  of  low  prices  in  the  bituminous  industry,  and 
in  fact  the  anthracite  trade,  usually  characterized  by  an  absolute 
standard  schedule,  was  seriously  affected  by  concessions  at  one  time  in 
the  early  summer,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  entirely  eliminated 
for  several  weeks. 

Labor, — The  strikes  which  are  alluded  to  resulted,  in  practically 
every  case,  in  increased  expense  having  to  be  borne  by  the  mine 
operators,  for  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the  miners  did  not  gain 
an  increase  in  wages,  their  working  conditions  were  so  altered  and 
improved  as  to  involve  a  greater  cost  per  ton  to  the  mine  owners. 
Despite  this  fact,  in  many  districts  the  price  of  coal  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  reflected  but  slightly  the  increased 
cost,  producers,  apparently,  being  afraid  to  take  the  firm  stand  justified 
by  their  inc^reased  expenses,  but  rather  accepting  contracts  from  former 
•customers  at  the  price  fixed  under  lower  priced  operating  conditions 
in  the  previous  year.  This  fact  has  been  naturally  brought  home  in 
no  uncertain  way  as  time  has  progressed  and  operators  have  realized 
the  full  significance  of  their  unbusinesslike  policy.  The  demand  for 
a  higher  price  already  has  grown  to  be  a  sentiment  of  considerable 
stability  and  operators  have  recognized  the  value  of  a  cost  sheet  as 
never  before.  It  seems  probable  that,  recognizing  at  its  full  value 
the  cost  of  production,  and  recognizing,  on  the  other  hand,  how  in- 
cessant is  the  demand  for  coal,  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
achieving  a  higher  price  in  the  future. 

General  Conditions. — The  coal  trade  naturally  felt  the  effects  of 
quieter  conditions  in  the  business  world  at  large.  A  year  ago  it 
seemed  apparent  that  the  difliculties  of  1907  had  all  been  overcome 
and  that  the  country  was  well  on  the  way  to  another  era  of  prosperity. 
In  this  regard  the  nation  has  been  much  disappointed.  As  soon  as  it 
became  apparent  that  the  railroads  were  not  soon  to  achieve  increased 
revenue  they  curtailed  their  purchases  of  iron  and  steel.  By  thus 
removing  the  principal  outlet  for  the  goods  of  our  basic  manufacturing 
industry,  a  decided  feeling  of  uncertainty  developed  in  iron  circles, 
with  secondary  and  reactionary  effects  in  many  directions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  developments  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  must  be 
realized  that  coal  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  this  era  and  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  a  large  amount  of  it  being  required  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  rapid  strides  by  which  the  coal  trade  of  this  country 
has  moved  in  a  single  generation  or  so  merely  nominal  tonnages  up 
to  an  estimated  output  of  a  half-billion  tons  during  the  year  1910 
reveals  in  itself  how  very  notable,  how  real  and  how  persistant  has 
been  the  demand. 

The  bituminous  trade  during  1911  will  probably  gain  10  per  cent. 
over  the  1910  figures,  and  therefore  a  year  hence,  instead  of  saying 
that  the  year's  tonnage  has  approached  the  half-billion  mark,  we  can 
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assert  tliat  the  1911  tonnage  was  well  over  500,000,000.  We  fancy 
that  there  are  few  other  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  requirements  can 
be  so  closely  forecasted. 

Anthracite. — The  anthracite  trade  was  not  particularly  productive 
ot*  news  of  any  large  measure  of  intere^^t  during  the  year.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  year  was  probably  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
chestnut  and  of  three  of  the  steam  sizes.  The  higher  price  fixed  for 
chestnut  constituted  the  first  change  in  the  circular  since  1902,  and 
the  increase  in  the  steam  sizes  is  a  matter  of  importance  by  reason  of  the 
proportionate  gain  that  it  represents,  as  well  as  indicating  the  growing 
value  of  hard  coal.  The  summer  season  was  characterized  by  dullness 
in  the  matter  of  distribution  to  the  actual  consumer,  and  this  led  to 
much  comment  and  surmise  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  falling  ofi*  in 
summer  business.  It  developed  that  the  change  in  summer  trade  in- 
volved many  factors  ofimportance,  changing  features  of  domestic  life  and 
what  one  might  term  social  economy,  as  well  as  the  fact,  as  it  has  often 
proved  to  be  the  case,  that  through  the  generous  terms  made  by  retail 
dealers,  buyers  could  obtain  their  coal  as  cheaply  in  the  winter  as  in 
the  summer.  To  all  those  who  based  their  pessimistic  forecasts  of  tiie 
quiet  condition  of  the  hard  coal  trade  during  the  summer  the  business 
activities  of  the  fall  and  early  winU'r  proved  a  very  effective  answer, 
for  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  country's  requirements 
of  hard  coal  are  practically  fixed  and  it  must  be  hax^l  in  one  month  if 
not  in  another. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  the  summer  trade  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
former  degree  of  importance,  and  domestic  tonnage  is  to  move  more 
nearly  on  a  basis  of  equal  monthly  proportions,  radical  changes  will 
have  to  be  made.  There  must  be  a  marked  difference  between  the 
summer  price  and  the  winter  price,  for  one  thing,  for  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  manifestly  ai^ainst  advance  stocking  of  any  commodity  in 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  monetary  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  in  many  communities  the 
growth  of  other  lines  of  trade  has  served  to  curtail  the  relative  import- 
ance of  family  trade,  and  as  much  of  the  steam  business  is  steady, 
summer  and  winter,  it  follows  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
trade  is  affected  by  the  summer  dullness  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
durincr  the  warm  days. 

With  all  the  complaint  that  one  heard  during  the  heated  term  as  to 
restricted  trade  in  this  line,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  every  month 
during  1910  exreptingonly  the  month  of  March  showed  a  considerably 
increased  tonnage  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1909,  and  the 
falling  off'  in  March  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  1909 
strike  conditions  were  being  considered  and  guarded  against,  while  of 
course  there  was  no  anthraxnte  strike  talk  in  1910.  The  year 
developed  three  r(*cord  months,  April,  November  and  December, 

At  all  events  anthracite  shipments  may  be  counted  as  good  for  over 
()2,000,000  gross  tons  during  1911  at  all  hazards.  This  is  a  ix)sitive 
a.ssu ranee  that  no  conceivable  development  can    nullify,   and   with 
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ordinary  business  conditions  prevailing  a  tonnage  of  66,000,(300  will 
be  below,  rather  than  above,  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Let 
these  facts  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  proper  deductions  made  there- 
from when  the  moderated  trade  movement  eventuates,  subsequent  to 
the  early  spring  rush. 

Coke. — Comment  in  regard  to  coke  must  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  comment  relative  to  that  fuel  in  the  year  1909.  Down- 
ward has  been  the  course  of  coke  tonnage  and  prices  as  the  iron 
trade  became  more  and  more  restricted,  and  some  very  low  priced 
orders  were  heard  of.  In  this  line  of  business,  as  in  iron-making 
itself,  there  has  been  a  great  augmentation  of  facilities.  The  restricted 
activities  of  the  furnaces  to-day  means  an  output  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  like  manner  the  output  of  the  coke 
regions  is  greater  than  it  was  a  short  while  bai*k.  But  with  all  en- 
deavoring to  sell  their  usual  tonnage  of  a  prosperous  year  and  no  one 
willing  to  curtail  until  forced  to  do  so,  unsatisfactory  conditions 
developed  in  many  quarters. 

The  increase  in  the  per  capita  use  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has 
naturally  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  gain  has  been  brought 
about  by  fundamental  conditions  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  prevalent  to-day,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  all  the 
greater  assurance  that  the  conditions  alluded  to  will  prevail  and  that 
the  per  capita  use  of  coal  will  increase  for  many  years  to  come. 

Railroad  requirements  are  often  referred  to  and  of  course  that 
means  not  only  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  steam  rail- 
roads, hut  also  the  use  of  power  for  surface,  subway  and  elevated  lines. 
All  of  these  are  growing  factors,  for  the  steam  roads  not  only  run 
more  and  heavier  trains,  but  there  is  also  a  constant,  even  if  slow, 
tendency  towards  faster  time,  which  means  more  power  and  more  coal 
use<l.  And  the  urban  trafKc  increases  both  absolutely  and  on  &  per 
capita  basis  as  the  cities  become  larger,  greater  facilities  are  provided 
and  the  custom  of  walking  or  driving,  in  the  course  of  business, 
bwomes  less  of  a  feature. 

The  gas  business  now  means  not  only  lighting,  but  the  furnishing 
of  heat  and  power,  wliile  electric  lierhting  is  being  extended  to  the 
streets  of  small  towns  and  villages,  although  once  regarded  as  a  city 
feature.  Power  for  ventilation  and  elevators  in  the  large  buildings  of 
the  cities  is  a  present  day  factor,  and  while  river  transportation  prob- 
ably does  not  call  for  increased  coal  requirements  to  any  great  extent, 
the  ocean  navigation  companies  are  taking  more  tonnage  all  the  time. 

As  the  popular  defnands  grow  for  many  of  the  smaller  articles  of 
innumerable  descriptions  which  were  once  counted  as  luxuries,  the 
mills  and  factories  concerned  in  the  manufacture  thereof  develop  more 
activitv  and  call  for  more  coal.  There  is  an  increase  in  our  export 
trade  of  manufactured  articles,  too,  which  is  a  factor  of  no  slight 
importance  in  the  enhancement  of  the  coal  recjuirenjents  of  American 
industries. 
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Of  course  economies  in  coal  consumption  have  been  introchieeeK 
The  heating  of  apartments  by  steam  means  a  much  lower  per  capita 
use  of  coal  than  would  be  involved  by  caring  for  an  equal  population 
in  small  detached  cottages.  But  the  fact  that  requirements  increase 
despite  these  factors  tending  to  economy  makes  it  all  the  more  evident 
how  very  real  is  the  gain  in  other  directions  and  how  firmly  en- 
trenched is  the  existent  American  demand  for  more  coal. 

Conditions  of  livelihood  are  much  better  to-day  than  they  were 
before  the  Civil  War.  Coal  has  made  this  possible  to  a  large  extent, 
and  conversely  the  better  conditions  have  made  an  increased  demand 
for  coal. 

In  southern  cities  and  towns  the  ice  plants  are  large  coal  consumers 
and  in  at  least  a  dozen  cities  there  are  large  breweries  that  are  now 
consumers  of  immense  yearly  supplies  of  fuel.  In  many  places,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  cement  plants  are  now  burning  up  enormous 
amounts  of  coal  every  day — a  new  business  in  twenty-five  years,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Statistics. — The  following  figures  (gross  tons)  are  an  index  of  the 
coastwise  shipping  business,  for  the  past  four  years: 


AyrHRACITK. 

Tons.  1907. 

Tons.  I'JJS. 

Tons.  1909. 

Tons.  1910. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

16,753,914 

2,411,521 

266,062 

15,069,981 

2,164,747 

251,739 

14.418,292 

2,001,866 

235,233 

15,366,622 

1,980,830 

272,695 

Bituminous. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

11,691,101 
5,095,473 
3,804,066 
2,396,406 
1,951,747 

10,247,014 
4,675,747 
3,704,851 
2,742,290 
1,651,0$)3 

10,549,974 
4,674,276 
3,344,225 
3,495,596 
2,289,061 

11,289,095 
4,700,174 
3,780,120 
2,817,701 
3,534,134 

The  tonnage  of  bunker  coal  supplied  to  steamers  in  New  York 
harbor  during  the  years  1909  and  1910  (exclusive  of  the  above)  and 
the  value  thereof  was  : — 


Gross  Tons.  1909. 

Vessels  in  coastwise  trade 1,000,187 

Vessels  in  foreign  trade 3,679,359 

Totals 4,679,546 

(}ross  Ions.  19 U). 

Vessels  in  coastwise  trade 889,494 

Vessels  in  foreign  trade 3,795,352 

Totals 4,684,846 


Valur.  1909. 

$3,053,954 
11,795,449 

114,849,403 


Value.  1910. 

$2,669,802 
12,145,154 

$14,814,956 


Two  years  ago  the  following  table  of  New  York  City  requirements 
was  published  by  **  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  "  and  it  is  believed  that 
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the   proportionate  distribution  still  holds  good,   although  the  total 
amount  used  has  increased  to  a  moderate  extent. 

ANTHRACITE. 

Tons. 

1.  Domestic,  private  houses  and  small  stores  using  mostly 

egg,  stove  and  nut.    Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.        2,500,000 

2.  Flats  and  apartment  houses,  heating,  etc.,  using  mostly 

broken,  egg,  or  pea  and  buckwheat.    Less  than  one-third 

of  the  total 3,000,000 

(The  two  above  items,  5,500,000  tons,  a  little  more  than  one 
ton  per  capita,  may  be  termed  the  domestic  trade.) 

3.  Hotels,  theatres,  clubs,  factories,  institutions,  etc.    About 

one-sixth  of  the  total 1,600,000 

4.  Gas  and  electric  requirements,  estimated  from  annual  re- 

ports.    About  one-tenth  of  total 1,050,000 

5.  Elevated,  subway  and  surface  railroads.    About  one-fourth 

of  their  total  tonnage 400,000 

6.  Steamboats,  tugs  and  shipping,  also  steam  railroad  fuel, 

for  heating,  etc.,  within  city  limits 400,000 

7.  Department  stores,  office  buildings,  etc 1,100,000 

8.  Municipal  requirements  (City  Departments) 440,000 

Total  anthracite 10,490,000 

BITUMINOUS. 

1.  Steam  trade,  factories,  refineries,  etc.,  including  gas  and 

electric  plants,  about 1,565,0(X) 

2.  Steamship  bunkering.     (Official  returns) 4,684,846 

3.  Heating  stores,  office  buildings,  etc 350,000 

4.  Blacksmith  trade,   including  wheelwrights  and  carriage 

manufacturers 80,000 

5.  Elevated,  subway  and  surface  railroads 1,200,000 

6.  Municipal  requirements  (pumping  stations,  etc.) 75,0(X) 

Total  bituminous 7,955,846 

Total  anthracite  and  bituminous 18,444,846 

The  above  figures  are  all  in  gross  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 
In  addition  there  is  used  an  estimated  coke  tonnage  (gas 
house)  amounting  to  225,000  loads  of  50  bushels  each. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
For  the  Ykar  1910. 

Hogsliead  Tobacco, — The  market  ruled  active  and  firm  for  all 
varieties  comprised  under  this  heading  up  to  the  end  of  September 
when,  suddenly,  the  Society  of  Equity  of  Northern  Kentucky  concluded 
to  throw  upon  the  market  the  pooled  tobacco  left  over  from  the  1909 
crop,  over  100,000,000  pounds.  Consequently,  between  the  first  and 
the  last  week  of  October,  the  average  price  of  Bur  ley  dropped  from 
15  cents  per  pound  to  about  10  cents  per  pound  where  it  remained, 
with  the  market  barely  steady,  to  the  end  of  the  year.  On  top  of  the 
large  crop  of  1909  aggregating  250,000,000  pounds,  a  still  larger 
yield  in  1910  had  become  certain,  for  not  only  had  another  full  crop 
been  planted  in  the  Burley  district  proper,  but  wherever  suitable  soil 
could  be  found  as  far  east  as  Virginia  and  as  far  west  as  Missouri, 
Burley  tobacco  had  been  planted,  thus  increasing  the  yield  to  nearly 
300,000,000  pounds.  Nevertheless  the  Society  tried  its  best  again  to 
pool  a  controlling  portion  of  this  crop,  at  the  same  time  pledging  its 
members  to  abstain  from  raising  tobacco  in  1911  or,  at  least,  to  reduce 
it  to  certain  limits.  Failing  in  this  and  having  learned  by  experience 
that  forcible  methods  would  no  longer  avail,  it  concluded  to  throw  its 
holdings  upon  the  market  with  the  result  above  stated. 

Many  were  afraid  that  the  crash  in  Burley  would  affect  the  price 
of  all  other  hogshead  leaf  but,  excepting  the  lighter  air  cured  styles  of 
dark  tobacco  which  had  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Burley  during 
the  period  of  high  prices  and  which,  consequently,  suffered  to  some 
extent,  all  other  kinds  not  only  held  their  own,  but  developed  an  up- 
ward tendency,  because  there  was  not  enough  of  them  left  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  fact  the  first  arrivals  of  the 
1910  crop  were  as  eagerly  taken  up,  with  the  advance  in  prices  fully 
maintained,  in  spite  of  its  being  larger  by  lOy^  to  Ib^r  than  the  1909 
crop,  because  it  will  be  none  too  large  for  both  the  domestic  and  tlie 
foreign  requirements. 

(ireen  Hirer  Tobacco  held  steady  and  firm  at  an  average  price  of 
about  9  cents  per  pound,  as  it  had  done  during  the  previous  year. 

Dark  We:<t<n'n  met  with  a  brisk  demand  from  the  beginning,  the 
lighter  and  more  nondescript  grades  selling  at  from  6  to  12  cents, 
those  of  good  body  at  from  7  to  15  cents  with  hardly  any  of  the  I90i» 
crop  left  over. 

Dark  Virtjinia  sold  equally  well  and  at  about  the  same  range  of 
prices  excepting  wrappers  which  fetched  as  high  as  25  cents  for  selec- 
tions and  in  some  instances  even  more. 
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Carolina  Bright^  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  in  spite  of  an 
increased  production  of  about  10%,  the  crop  brought  to  the  farmer 
fully  10%  more  in  money  value  without  any  of  it  left  unsold.  The 
1910  crop  again  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  of  about  10%  but  the 
demand  for  it  is  already  keen. 

Maryland  Tobacco  was  a  disappointment  as  far  as  the  character  of 
the  crop  was  concerned,  being  heavier  in  body  and  darker  in  color 
than  expected.  Besides,  it  was  larger  in  quantity,  yielding  nearly 
30,000  hogsheads.  Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  it  was  sold  at  about  the 
average  price  of  the  preceding  year,  only  about  2,500  hogsheads  being 
left  over.  The  1910  crop  promises  to  be  about  the  same  in  quantity 
but  much  better  in  quality  and  color.  It  will,  therefore,  meet  a  good 
and  ready  market. 


Stock  SrrATKMKNT. 

JlUdx. 

Jaanary  I,  1910.      Stock  on  hand 2,307 

Received  during  1910 107,8«9 

110,176 

Exported 88,937 

Manufactured , 18,783 

107,720 

January  1,  191 1.     Stock  on  hand 2,456 

Sprcipication  of  Receipts. 

Western 81,753 

Virginia  and  Carolina 25,291 

Maryland 825 


107.869 


QinrrATioNs,  .January  1,  1911. 


KerUucktf  and  Dark  Virginia — 

Light  Heavy. 

Cents  per  lb.  C^nts  per  lb. 

Trashy  Lugs 5J-6A      6-7 

Com.  to  Med.  Lugs    7  -8        7A-  8 J 
Good  Lugs 8J-9        9"-10 


Light.  Hvavy. 

Cents  per  lb.  Cents  per  lb. 
Com.  to  Med.  Leaf    10-11  10-12 

Good  to  Fine 12-14  13-15 

Selections 15-16  16-18 


Virginia  and  Caroliiui  Brights — 

Cents  per  lb. 

Com.  to  Med.  Smokers 7-10 

Good  to  Fine 11-13 

Com.  to  Med.  Cutters 11-15 

Good  to  Fine 16-25 

Com.  to  .Med.  Fillers 9-12 

Good  to  Fine 13-15 


Cents  per  lb. 

Common  Wrappers 15-20 

Medium 25-30 

(lood 35-45 

Fine 50-60 

Selections 6-')-75 


Turkish    Tobacco   again  eclipsed  itself,  direct   importations   from 
Turkish  ports  aggregating  9,407,476  pounds,  to  which  may  safely  be 
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added  iudirect  shipments  of  about  2,000,000  pounds,  of  which  no 
specific  record  is  kept.  This  means  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000 
pounds  for  which  the  tremendous  increase  in  tlie  consumption  of 
cigarettes  is  responsible.  A  year  ago,  we  predicted  that  it  would 
outstrip  the  consumption  of  cigars  during  1910.  It  did  so  by 
1,568,024,444.  Naturally  the  market  for  Turkish  leaf  ruled  active 
and  strong  throughout  the  year,  with  an  upward  tendency  toward  its 
dose. 

Cigar  Tobacco. — During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  business 
was  slow  and  dragging  in  most  of  these  varieties,  because  manufac- 
turers were  anything  but  rushed  with  orders  and,  therefore,  only 
bought  their  raw  material  as  they  needed  it.  September  brought  a 
decided  improvement  which  continued  at  an  increasing  ratio  during 
October  and  November,  and  December  brought  a  rush  of  orders  such 
as  the  industry  has  seldom  experienced.  In  other  words,  the  policy 
of  retrenchment  into  which  the  entire  cigar  trade,  the  retailer,  the 
wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer,  had  been  forced  by  the  effects  of  the 
panic  of  1907,  had  at  last  rebounded  upon  them,  and,  when  the  pub- 
lic began  buying  cigars  more  liberally  again,  they  found  themselves 
comparatively  bare  of  stock  and  almost  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  fact  many  orders  had  to  remain  unfilled  on  the  files  of  manufac- 
turers at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  not  going  to  occur  again  if 
they  can  help  it  and  from  now  on  they  will  not  be  afraid  to  stock  up 
lis  they  used  to  do  in  ante-panic  days  and  hand  to  mouth  buying  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Domestic  Cigar  Leaf. — Connecticut  Broadleaf  again  proved  to  be 
the  favorite  and  all  offerings  of  light  color  and  texture  were  readily 
absorbed  at  the  high  range  of  prices  established  during  the  previous 
year.  The  darker  and  heavier  styles  sold  but  slowly  at  about  half 
the  price  of  the  light.  Havana  Seed  was  a  slow  seller  throughout  at 
prices  hardly  remunerative  to  packers.  The  most  wonderful  results 
were  obtained  during  the  last  few  years  with  Broadleaf  grown  under 
cover  (shade  grown,)  producing  wrappers  of  the  finest  grain  and  color, 
rivaling  Sumatra  in  yield  and  texture  but  superior  to  it  in  taste  and 
therefore  commanding  prices  approaching  those  of  the  latter,  from  7-'> 
cents  per  pound  from  short  medium  to  $2.75  for  fine  light  large  leaf. 
So  far  only  a  few  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry  but  their  success 
has  caused  several  companies  to  be  formed  recently  with  a  view  of 
developing  it  on   the  largest  possible  scale. 

Pennnijlrania  of  the  1908  crop  was  in  good  demand  and  sold  readily 
at  full  prices  until  the  supply  was  exhausted.  It  was  a  good  crop, 
far  superior  to  the  1909,  the  bulk  of  which  remains  unsold  ;  1910 
promises  better,  in  fact  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  1908. 

Wiscofisin  Binders  of  the  190^  crop  were  eagerly  sought  and 
broui^lit  20  cents  per  pound  marked  weight  and  more  as  fast  as  they 
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appeared  on  the  market,  because  the  1909  crop  had  been  materially 
curtailed  bj  early  frosts,  and  the  1910  crop  almost  ruined  by  wind 
and  hailstorms. 

York  State  Tobacco  has  been  losing  in  favor  with  manufacturers 
for  some  years  past  by  a  succession  of  poor  crops,  so  much  so  that  its 
culture  has  become  almost  unremunerative  and  has,  therefore,  declined 
to  less  than  half  of  former  normal  crops. 

Floridu  Tobacco  still  remained  depressed  although  production  had 
been  considerably  reduced  during  1909.  But  the  crop  thus  grown 
was  not  a  desirable  one,  weather  conditions  having  been  against  it, 
and  buyers  refused  to  take  hold  of  it  freely.  Consequently  a  further 
curtailment  took  place  in  1910  so  that  less  than  25,000  bales  may  be 
expected  to  reach  the  market  next  year.  It  promises  to  be  of  good 
growth  and  should,  therefore,  attract  buyers. 

Porto  Rico  Tobacco  did  well  during  1910.  The  crop  proved  to  be 
of  goo<i  quality  with  a  full  proportion  of  wrappers,  but  in  quantity  it 
was  below  the  normal.  It  sold  readily  at  an  average  advance  in 
prices  of  about  25^  above  quotations  of  1909. 

Hacana  Tobacco. — Another  [)oor  and  rather  small  crop  militated 
against  the  development  of  a  really  satisfactory  and  remunerative 
business  during  the  year.  Good  fillers  were  proportionately  just  as 
scarce  and,  therefore,  just  as  high  in  price  as  good  wrappers  and  what 
proBt  there  was  in  these  for  the  importer  was  often  lost  on  the  lower 
grades,  while  the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to  furnish  his  customers 
with  a  good  and  sweet  smoke  had  very  little  if  any  profit  left  for  him- 
self. Fortunately  reports  about  the  crop  now  in  the  field  are  favorable 
so  far  and  if  it  turns  out  as  good  as  promised  it  can  be  none  too  large. 

Sumatra. — The  1909  crop  was  large  but  poor.  Consequently  about 
20,000  bales  was  all  our  importers  were  able  to  secure  of  it  suitable 
for  our  market  and  for  these  very  high  prices  had  to  be  paid.  The 
balance  of  the  yearns  import  consisted  of  the  best  that  could  still  be 
found  of  the  previous  crop,  the  total  importation  being  only  27,803 
bales.  The  coming  crop  promises  a  full  proportion  of  good  and  fine 
light  wrappers,  which  is  all  we  need,  and  manufacturers  should  have 
a  better  and  fairer  chance  to  supply  their  wants  during  1911. 

Importations  of  (^igak  Leaf. 

Bales.  /{(lits. 

Havana 121,135        Decrease 26,629 

Sumatra 27,803  '*       1,328 

PortoRico 23,362  "       2,757 
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Exports  of  Domkstk'  I.kaf  and  Manufactures. 

Leaf  Tobacco 824,363,0-26  lbs.  Decrease  23,0,50, (>21  lbs. 

Stems,  Scraps  and  Trimmings.  4.1i)i),010    **  Increase  48,480     * 

Plug  Tobacco «i,.")13,300    "             "  .V)5,74r)    - 

Smoking  Tobacco   l,0H(),S31    *'             ''  68,986     • 

Cigars 1,619  miile.           *'  25  mille. 

Cigarettes l,3S5,7r)3  "  Decrease  267.530   * 

MANlFACrURES    OF   ToBACCO    IN    TIIK    TnITED   StATEH    DURING     1910. 

Cigars number,  7,0(>9,.S09,0I4  Increase,  nunil)er,      126,477,111 

Little  Cigars *'  1,128,794,474  "                '•              74,873,106 

Cigarettes **  8,(>37,833,428  "               "         l,806,m>8,603 

Tobacco pounds,  412,678,246  '*         pounds,         12,*>65,718 

Snuff. "  31,480,118  ''               ''                2,762.707 

Production  of  Leaf  Tobacco  in  tick  United  States  During   1910. 


CLASSIFICATION    BY    TyPES. 


TYI'KH  ani>  Distrkts. 
1.  Vigar  Type*. 

New  England 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio,  Miami  Valley. . 

Wisconsin 

Georgia  and  Florida 


2.  Chewing,  Smoking,  Sniqf 
ayi't  Export. 

Burley  Districts 

Dark  Western 

Virginia,  sun  cured 

Dark 

Carolina  Brights 

Missouri  and  others. . . . 

Maryland 

Perique,  Louisiana 


Totol.... 
Increase. 


.{eves. 
18,100 

0,^)00 
33,000 
53,900 
30,200 

5,100 


1,233,800 
53,500 


Yield  per  Acre 

1,728 
1,250 
1,500 

800 
1,050 

680 


Total  in  I^tund*. 

31,826,000 
7,375,000 
49,500,000 
43,120,000 
31,710,000 
3,468,000 


146,200 

166,999,000 

305,000 

830 

253,150,000 

328,500 

782 

253,470,000 

13,200 

810 

10,692,000 

71,400 

800 

57,120,000 

319,r>00 

640 

204,645,000 

17,.500 

824 

14,418,000 

32,000 

735 

23,520,0a) 

500 

550 

275,000 

1,087,600 

817,290,000 

984,289,000 
34,932,000 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGG  TRADES. 

For  the  Ykak  1910. 

THE    BUTTER  TRADE. 

Rkckuts  and  Ivxi'om-s  i)F21U;rrKK,  with  UAN(iK  of  Prices  at  >'e\v  York, 
i)ijRiN<i  THE  Yeah  1010. 

KAN<;E   ok    PRirK.oi    FOR    FlNKsT   (ilCAI>E.>    IN 

(.:knts  i'kk  Lu. 

M<»MH«i.  Jirreipts.  Exports.      Fresh  Held  Western 

J*k</s.  Lbs,      f'reameri/.    Creamery.      Process.        Factory. 

January 137.622  206,484  M    (a  36  3(H  (d-  34  '28   (a*  29^  24 J  C^  25 

February 117.151  120.925  -281(0  33  31    (a  32  26    («?>  28  23    (^  24^ 

March 158,335  242,903  33    (a  'A\\  31J  (te  32  26^  (a)  27^  1*6    (<9  27 

April 167.077  203.817  29    (d' 3:>  28    (g)  32  251  Ta- 27  22J  ^  23| 

May 281.713  150.768  28>  (q^  3(>i  ....  251  (qj  26  221  C<$  23^ 

June 328.631  179,238  27J  (a  '29i  ....  25^^26  '23i  @  28} 

July 253,751  130.032  'l^  (ai 'M)  ....  -     (a  251  —    (&l  23^ 

August 214.247  159.662  28 J  fa  32  ....  251  (a  27  22J  @  28^ 

September 204.454  1 12.265  30   (a  321  •  •  •  •  -*^    f*  -"i  —   C^  23 

October 168.113  268.961  ,30   (a;  321  ••••  26j  (^  27  —    @  23 

November 151.141  134,700  311  (a  .331  30^(0,321  26   (n,Ti  23   @  23J 

December 144,623  246.M7  'M)   (0^321  29   (a  31  241  Co/ 261  211(^^23 

Totals  for  1910..      2.266,860    2,155.302   AvgSl.ISc.   Av'g  31.66c.  AVg '26.61c.  AVg  23.31c. 
Totals  for  1909..      2.322.821    2.045.090      -      Hi.iiSc.        •      30.03c.      •       2r).2Ic.      ••      21.80c. 

For  several  years  past  the  trend  of  butter  values  has  been  upward 
and  1910  recorded  the  highest  average  since  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War.  The  market  did  not  reach  the  extreme 
heights  that  were  occasionally  made  in  1909,  nor  did  prices  get  down 
so  low  during  the  season  of  largest  production.  Eliminating  a  week 
or  two  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  entire  swing  of  quotations  for 
the  finest  grades  of  fresh  creamery  was  only  7c.  a  pound,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  business  in  the  season's  crop  was  within  a  range  of  4  (r/  5c. 
The  volume  of  trade  was  just  a  little  under  the  previous  year,  the 
total  receipts  being  2,266,860  packages,  as  compared  with  2,322,821 
packages  in  1909 — a  reduction  of  55,961  packages,  or  a  little  less 
than  lh%'  In  actual  value,  however,  there  was  a  gain  of  $783,362. 
The  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade  in  New  York  is  best  seen  in 
the  statement  that  the  quantity  handled  during  the  year  was 
131,477,880  pounds,  of  a  gross  value  of  $36,485,112.  But  the 
business  was  done  under  far  more  trying  conditions  and  with  losses 
that  largely  balanced  the  profits  of  1909.  The  fact  that  the  previous 
season  had  turned  out  so  well  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  the 
product  induced  heavy  speculation  again  during  the  storage  season, 
and  the  severe  drought  that  prevailed  in  the  great  dairy  belt  of  the 
northwest  from  late  spring  until  summer  was  nearly  over  gave  added 
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strength  to  the  position.  A  good  many  operators  seemed  to  see  a 
shortage  in  the  winter  that  would  make  a  proiit  on  their  holdings  no 
matter  what  the  cost  when  the  butter  went  into  the  freezers.  They 
did  not  count  as  fully  as  they  should  on  the  greater  output  of  oleo- 
margerine  and  the  fact  that  it  was  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  most 
of  the  markets  of  the  country.  Nor  was  proper  regard  given  to  the 
wide  agitation  of  supposed  unwarranted  prices  to  consumers  by  the 
fact  that  so  much  stock  was  held  in  cold  storage,  virtually  taking  it 
off  the  market  These  influences  began  to  be  felt  early  in  the  fall, 
and  while  there  was  a  struggle  to  get  out  without  more  loss  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  it  brought  a  disasterous  windup.  Taking  the 
season  as  a  whole  the  production  of  butter  in  the  United  Static  during 
1910  was  undoubtedly  equal  to  1909,  the  shortage  of  the  summer 
being  made  up  by  the  larger  output  in  the  fall.  While  the  dairy 
herds  are  not  being  increased  to  any  extent,  farmers  are  handling 
them  more  intelligently,  weeding  out  the  poor  cows  and  feeding 
better.  This  results  in  considerable  increase  in  the  milk  supply  from 
the  same  number  of  cows.  No  attempt  was  made  to  export  butter  to 
Europe  and  the  clearances  of  2.155,802  pounds  from  this  port  during 
the  year  were  entirely  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
duty  on  cream  coming  into  this  country  is  only  5c.  a  gallon,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  several  million  pounds  of  Canadian  cream  came  across 
the  northern  border  much  of  which  was  made  up  into  butter  at  the 
creameries  in  Vermont,  New  York  and  Michigan. 

Looking  at  the  market  in  closer  detail  some  extremely  interesting 
features  are  seen.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  there  were  only  134,300 
pa(!kages  of  reserve  stock  in  storage — nearly  50,000  packages  less  than 
the  previous  year — and  the  receipts  were  running  comparatively  light, 
around  81,500  packages  a  week.  Prices  had  receded  a  little  from 
the  record  figures  of  the  previous  December,  but  were  still  high,  finest 
fresh  creamery  selling  at  36c.,  extras  crowding  up  to  35c.,  and  seconds 
to  firsts  ranging  from  31  (</  34c.  The  choicest  of  the  well  kept 
storage  butter  was  commanding  33i  (a)  34c.,  and  it  was  pretty  ordi- 
nary stock  that  had  to  go  below  30c.  The  well  known  fancy  brands 
of  process  found  buyers  at  29c.,  best  marks  of  current  made  factory 
went  at  25c.,  and  the  average  run  of  fresh  packing  stock  at  234  (f/  24c. 
The  first  week  in  January  recorded  a  reduction  of  about  Ic.  from  these 
rates,  but  this  was  soon  recovered,  and  the  improved  trade  that  fol- 
lowed carried  the  market  without  change  until  the  third  week  of  the 
month  when  some  sharp  breaks  occurred,  the  finest  creamery  falling 
5c.  per  pound.  The  decline  was  so  heavy  that  it  awakened  some 
speculative  demand  which  enabled  receivers  to  lift  the  market  about 
Ic.  Then  came  a  week  or  more  of  slower  trading,  some  tendency  to 
accumulate  stock  and  a  gradual  sagging  of  values  to  28 ic.  for  the 
best  fresh  goods.  It  was  a  time  of  year  when  the  position  was  sensi- 
tive to  changes  in  the  supply  or  demand,  and  the  shortening  up  of 
receipts  and  freer  buying  brought  an  unusually  quick,  sharp  turn* 
prices  gaining  nearly  5e.  February  closed  with  quotations  of  33c  for 
fresh  creamery  specials,  32c.  for  extras,  27  (n  27ic.  for  process  specials. 
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22  (a^  28c.  for  factory,  and  21c.  for  good  fresh  packing  stock.  During 
the  month  withdrawals  from  storage  amounted  to  88,800  packages, 
bringing  tlie  reserve  stocks  in  the  public  and  private  relrigerators 
down  to  61,000  packages,  most  of  which  was  used  up  the  next  month. 
The  advances  were  carried  further  during  March  and  the  average 
rates  were  the  highest  of  the  season.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  draw 
stock  this  way  receipts  continued  light,  barely  equal  to  pressing  needs 
and  sellers  practically  controlled  the  market  every  day.  A  little 
relief  came  the  first  week  in  April,  but  it  proved  to  be  only  temporary 
as  the  increased  demand  awakened  by  the  lower  rates  was  not  met  by 
any  better  supply  and  the  shortage  that  resulted  caused  a  jump  to 
about  the  highest  point  of  the  season — 35c.  for  fancy  creamery. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  turn  came.  Production  increased, 
the  grass  season  being  fully  two  weeks  early,  and  the  sentiment  was 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  getting  values  down  to  a  more  normal  basis 
that  there  was  no  resistance  to  the  declines  which  came  in  quick 
succession. 

May  1st  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  There  was  no  old 
stock  left  and  while  the  fve^h  butter  was  increasing  steadily  the 
demand  for  it  was  good  and  prices  worked  down  below  80c.  more 
gradually  than  was  looked  for.  Jt  was  near  the  middle  of  the  month 
when  28ic.  was  reached,  and  that  was  practically  bottom  for  the  highest 
grade  up  to  June  1st.  The  record  of  receipts  for  the  month  was  good 
— 281,718  packages,  against  H>8,824  packages  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1909.  Weatherconditions  were  generally  favorable,  though 
somewhat  cold  and  dry  in  the  northwest.  Of  course  considerable  of 
the  stock  had  to  be  stored.  We  had  plenty  of  full  grass  butter  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  terms  under  which  it  was  secured  from  the 
factories  made  it  impossible  to  sell  many  lots  at  current  rates  without 
loss  and  these  were  put  in  the  freezers.  By  June  1st  there  were 
48,000  packages  on  hand.  Rapidly  increasing  supplies  in  June  gave 
buyers  some  advantage  and  the  low  point  of  the  season  was  touched 
on  the  15th  of  the  month,  when  for  a  single  day  there  was  a  (|uotation 
of  27  I  (a  28c.  for  creamery  specials.  In  the  meantime  other  sorts 
had  worked  down  also,  extra  creamery  selling  at  271c.,  special  brands 
of  process  at  2'>Ac.,  fresh  factory  at  28  (a  28^c.,  and  packing  stock  at 
22c.  This  was  the  speculative  basis,  but  too  many  buyers  wanted  to 
put  butter  away  at  those  figures  and  the  bidding  became  so  sharp  that 
prices  gradually  worked  up  to  29  (ft  29 ic.  for  the  finest  by  the  close  of 
the  month.  During  June  142,000  packages  accumulated,  most  of 
which  were  in  the  public  freezers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  hold  as  the 
C4ise  might  be.  Not  for  twenty-five  years  had  the  surplus  stock  been 
stored  at  anything  like  so  high  a  cost.  Warm  weather  began  to  tell 
on  the  (lualtity  of  the  butter  early  in  July  and  the  smaller  proportion 
of  stock  that  w^ould  pass  technical  inspection  made  it  possible  to 
squeeze  the  buyers  up  to  80c.  for  a  little  of  the  fanciest.  Closer  dis- 
crimi nation  followed  and  the  line  of  values  widened  out  to  a  very 
appreciable  extent.  A  factor  of  some  importance  was  the  purchase 
on  this  market  by  representatives  of  a  large  western  distributing  con- 
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ceni  of  numerous  lots  of  early  made  creamery  in  storage  at  extreme 
prices,  say  from  29 J  @  30 ic  These  purchases  totalled  upward  of 
15,000  tubs.  A  more  conservative  feeling  permeated  the  trade  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  and  the  lack  of  buying  interest  caused  a 
decline  to  28i  @  283c.  for  the  pick  of  the  stock.  This  weakness  was 
of  sliort  duration,  as  the  weather  became  intensely  hot,  the  loss  of 
quality  was  very  pronounced,  and  shortening  supplies  forced  a  rise  in 
the  highest  grades,  the  rest  of  the  market  remaining  unchanged.  By 
the  close  of  the  month  fancy  creamery  was  again  selling  up  to  29c. 
The  severity  of  tlie  drought  in  a  large  part  of  the  dairy  country  was  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  the  course  of  the  market  during  August. 
Early  in  the  month  receipts  ran  down  to  about  47,000  packages  a 
week,  compared  with  57,000  to  59,000  packages  the  previous  year, 
and  the  talk  of  shortage  for  the  winter  trade  was  so  general  that  some 
buyers  bought  fresh  goods  and  put  them  away  for  the  winter.  Prices 
climbed  upward  steadily  and  the  last  week  of  the  month  gave  us  a 
31*  (a  32c.  market  for  fancy  creamery.  Quotations  had  widened  out, 
however,  and  the  fair  to  good  grades  became  something  of  a  drag  at 
27  (a  29c. 

The  shortage  of  high  grades  of  table  butter  continued  for  ten  days 
in  Se|>tember,  and  with  the  larger  demand  that  comes  with  the  return 
of  so  many  of  our  people  from  the  country  and  seaside  resorts  the 
market  held  firm  on  the  best  goods.  But  we  gained  considerably  in 
receipts  later,  partly  because  New  York  led  other  distributing  points 
in  her  quotations  which  drew  supplies  this  way.  Arrivals  ran  up 
over  52,000  packages  in  a  week,  and  without  speculative  supports 
prices  turned  downward.  At  the  close  of  the  month  creamery  specials 
were  quoted  at  30  (Tt  30ic. ;  extras  at  29c. ;  firsts  at  27  (a  28c  ; 
seconds  at  25  (o  26c. ;  process  specials  at  27c. ;  June  factory  at  23 i 
(fr  24c. ;  best  current  make  at  23c,  fine  June  packing  stock  at  23ic., 
and  good  current  receipts  at  22  (rt  22i. 

During  the  first  week  in  October  a  very  conservative  feeling  pre- 
vailed and  receivers  were  satisfied  to  move  the  fresh  goods  at  the 
rates  current.  Not  much  effort  was  made  to  dispose  of  storage  goods 
because  they  would  show  a  loss,  the  cost  when  put  away  being 
so  high.  As  the  month  passed  top  grades  of  fresh  butter  began 
to  shorten  up  and  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  ii  was  necessary  to 
raise  prices  to  a  f)oint  that  would  bring  some  of  the  summer  product 
out  of  storage.  Advances  came  rapidly  and  32c^  was  established  for 
fancy  creamery  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which  there  was  no 
change  until  near  the  end  of  the  month  when  another  half  cent  was 
added.  The  under  grades  were  not  lifted  to  an  appreciable  extent  by 
this  upward  turn,  and  the  range  of  quotations  widened  out  materially. 
A  further  rise  came  during  the  first  week  in  November  which  carried 
the  price  of  best  fresh  goods  up  to  33 ic,  and  fancy  storage  to  32  @ 
32ic.,  which  were  the  record  figures  for  the  winter.  Slowly  the  mar- 
ket receded  from  this  position,  and  on  entering  December  the  whole 
line  of  values  was  off  2c.  a  pound.  The  November  receipts  were 
1 2,000  packages  more  than  the  same  month  in  1909,  which  prevented 
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the  usual  reduction  in  storage  holdings  only  33,800  packages  being 
withdrawn  from  the  public  freezers.  Better  markets  for  fresh  table 
grades  were  enjoyed  during  the  first  half  of  December  and  there  was 
some  recovery  in  price,  but  the  improvement  was  of  short  duration, 
the  market  sagging  off*  and  the  close  of  the  month  was  bad.  It  was 
found  that  storage  holdings  had  been  cut  down  so  little  that  237,300 
packages  had  to  be  carried  over  into  1911.  This  was  the  stock  in 
New  York  alone.  The  associated  warehousemen's  figures  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  excess  holdings  in  the  houses  reporting  (32)  were 
nearly  18,000,000  pounds  more  than  at  the  same  date  the  year  before. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  here  was  aggravated  by  advices  of 
large  quantities  of  stock  held  in  interior  and  western  freezers,  much 
of  which  would  probably  come  this  way.  Current  prices  were  30c. 
for  fresh  creamery  specials,  and  28  (S  29c.  for  extras,  but  the  under 
grades  of  fresh  were  hard  to  move  in  the  range  of  24  @  27  ic.  A 
little  of  the  fanciest  storage  creamery  was  reaching  29c.,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  tubs  were  offering  at  24  (a  28c.  without  moving.  Best 
brands  of  process  were  down  to  24  @  25c.,  and  good  to  choice  facloty 
dragged  at  21  ^  22c.  The  outlook  at  the  close  was  most  discour- 
aging. 


THE   CHEESE  TRADE. 

HKCE1PT8  AND   Ex  PORTS  OP  ClIEESE  WITH    Kan«E  OK    pRICKS  AT  NkW  YoRK, 
DURING   THE    YeAR    1910. 

Ran«;e  ok  Prk  es  kok  Hniii  (iitAUEs 

KXPUESSKI)    IN   CENIS    I'KK    LH. 


state 
Months.  Jieceiplx.  Exports.  Factory. 

Bores.        Lbs.  Fresh . 

January 28.878  65.311  15J(aM6 

February 25.538  69937  15i  (ai  16 

March 35.632  289, 180  15^  (at  16 

April 44.791  259.485  13J  (o)  16 

May 77,110  117.967  1-3^  (d-  HJ 

June  1-29.201  80.723  13|  (oi  14| 

J  uly 121.062  50.896  14^  («•  I5i 

August 100,718  51.680  14J  ^  I5i 

September..,.  84.381  32.518  15    (a)  ]5i 

October 81 ,631  47.442  14^  (oi  15j 

November 72.964  46.014  1 4    (qj  14i 

December 42.103  136,673  13    (dJ  131 

Totals.  1910..      841012  1.247.827 
Totalis,  1909..       783.978  2.094.873 

The  year  1910  in  the  cheese  trade  was  one  of  even  higher  prices 
than  1909,  when  values  advanced  to  a  level  higher  than  any  reached 
since  the  Civil  War.  From  the  dealer's  standpoint,  however  the 
year  was  not  a  very  profitable  one.  During  tiie  opening  months  the 
holdings  of  1909  make  were  closed  out  at  a  small  profit,  but  the  sur- 
plus during  the  summer  and  early  fall  was  put  away  at  dangerously 
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high  prices,  the  make  proved  to  be  above  the  normal  and  prices  on  the 
storage  holdings  made  only  fractional  advances  during  the  three  clos- 
ing months  of  the  year,  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  cheese.  The  average  price  of  the  best  whole  milk  factory 
cheese  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  15.68c.,  against  14.88c  for  the 
preceding  year.  Up  to  the  close  of  September  the  ruling  price  kept 
ahead  of  1909,  but  from  October  until  the  close  of  December  the  1910 
prices  fell  short  of  the  preceding  year.  Throughout  the  cheese  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  east,  weather  conditions  from  early  spring  till 
late  fall  were  especially  favorable  to  a  large  flow  of  milk  and  a  heavy 
make  of  cheese.  The  spring  and  fall  make  in  Wisconsin  was  also 
heavy,  though  lack  of  rain  during  the  summer  curtailed  production 
to  some  extent.  On  December  31,  1910  when  the  stocks  of  cbeese  at 
tbe  principal  storage  centers  were  compiled  the  influence  of  these  fav- 
orable weather  conditions  in  the  east  became  apparent.  With  the 
exception  of  Baltimore  the  figures  indicated  a  very  heavy  increase 
over  tbe  holdings  at  the  close  of-  1909,  the  total  excess  at  points  east 
of  Chicago  being  over  200,000  boxes.  The  Chicago  and  Wisconsin 
holdings  however  were  somewhat  lighter  than  the  preceding  year,  due 
to  the  prolonged  summer  drought.  New  York's  receipts  of  chei^se  for 
1910  ran  over  60,000  boxes  ahead  of  1909.  while  exports  showed  a 
further  shrinkage.  With  the  exception  of  some  medium  priced  skims 
shipped  during  the  spring,  the  European  markets  took  practically 
nothing. 

The  market  was  in  a  very  favorable  condition  at  the  opening  of 
January.  The  stocks  in  storage  were  very  light  for  the  season,  and 
though  the  high  prices  ruling  were  having  some  effect  upon  consump- 
tion, there  was  enough  trade  to  keep  holders  confident.  Fancy  fall 
made  goods  were  selling  at  17c.  and  soon  advanced  to  17ic.  which 
figure  represented  the  basis  of  trading  in  these  until  the  middle  of 
April.  The  best  of  the  winter  make  was  also  being  taken  at  very  full 
prices,  opening  the  year  atir)lc.,  and  soon  advancing  to  15^  ^  16c. 
which  range  was  retained  until  April  15th.  Old  white  cheese  proved  to 
be  short  as  the  sciison  advanced  and  the  value  of  these  kept  a  little  ahead 
of  colored  throughout  the  early  spring.  The  supply  of  old  colored 
cheese  in  the  east  was  augmented  by  free  shipments  of  Wisconsin 
cheese  to  this  market.  During  March  these  shipments  were  very 
heavy,  and  by  the  opening  of  April  the  market  developed  a  slightly 
weaker  feeling.  Some  holders  of  old  colored  cheese,  fearing  the 
remaining  supply  would  not  all  be  wanted  at  the  prices  ruUng,  began 
to  force  out  their  remaining  stocks,  and  the  market  became  rather  un- 
settled. It  steadied  again  late  in  the  month  however  and  dealers 
carried  less  than  their  accustomed  reserve  of  the  previous  year's 
cheese  into  the  summer. 

The  high  prices  ruling  for  new  cheese  during  February  and  early 
March  induced  a  number  of  factories  to  open  earlier  than  usual.  The 
make  began  to  increase  late  in  March  and  the  mild  weather  of  April 
enabled  the  cows  to  get  on  the  pastures  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.     The  easier  market  on  old  cheese,  a  heavy  current  make  and 
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prospects  of  a  very  full  production  of  early  cheese  caused  a  break  of 
2ic.  in  the  value  of  fresh  cheese  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  mar- 
ket settling  from  15i  Qf  16c  to  13ic.  where  it  held  through  the  first 
week  in  May.  If  this  price  could  have  been  retained  during  the 
season  of  heaviest  production  it  would  have  offered  a  safe  basis  upon 
which  to  store  the  season's  surplus.  But  strong  competition  for  the 
fresh  make  on  the  New  York  State  Cheese  Boards  of  Trade,  made  the 
keener  by  the  free  buying  of  the  large  meat  packers  who  seemed  to 
put  no  limit  on  the  price  they  were  willing  to  pay,  began  to  force 
values  upward.  New  York  City  followed  the  advance  in  the  state, 
the  price  working  up  to  14^c.  by  the  latter  part  of  May,  which  figure 
was  above  a  parity  with  values  then  current  on  the  Wis(*onsin 
cheese  boards.  Local  dealers  were  forced  to  begin  to  store  some 
cheese  during  May.  A  good  many  of  the  cheese  coming  here  were 
bought  on  the  basis  of  prices  ruling  on  country  boards,  and  since  the 
cost  of  many  of  these  was  above  the  selling  value  of  the  cheese  here, 
they  could  not  be  sold  promptly  without  loss  and  forced  storing  for  a 
possible  profit  later  was  the  result.  The  market  held  at  143c.  until  the 
first  week  in  June,  when,  in  sympathy  with  a  withdrawal  of  buying 
support  on  the  state  cheese  boards,  the  price  declined  Jc,  white  falling 
to  13  Jc.  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  From  then  up  till  the  last  of 
November  values  on  the  fresh  make  fluctuated  within  the  range  of  14 
@  15Jc.  The  latter  part  of  June  the  market  gradually  worked 
upward,  white  cheese  recovering  more  slowly  than  colored,  until  by 
the  middle  of  July  both  the  colored  and  uncolored  had  reached  15Jc. 
As  the  weather  grew  warmer  and  the  average  quality  of  the  cheese 
became  less  desirable  values  again  worked  down  and  at  the  close  of 
July  we  were  back  to  14  ]c.  But  the  break  was  of  short  duration. 
All  through  August  the  tendency  was  upward  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  15ic.  had  been  reached,  the  highest  point  touched  during  the 
season  of  storage  accumulation.  During  September  and  the  first  half 
of  October  the  market  held  steady  at  15  (a  lolc,  the  smaller  jobbers 
and  speculators  keeping  the  demand  active. 

The  fall  was  unusually  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grass;  the  late 
October  and  November  make  of  cheese  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  of 
exceptionally  good  quality.  All  during  the  summer  the  rate  of  stor- 
age accumulation  had  been  more  rapid  than  usual  and  the  liberal  late 
fall  make  which  tended  to  accumulate  in  receiver's  hands,  caused  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  fresh  cheese.  Values  worked  down  from  14 Jc. 
at  the  close  of  October  to  14c.  at  the  end  of  November,  and  as  the 
quality  became  poorer  and  the  demand  slackened  the  decline  contin- 
ued until  18c.  was  reached,  at  which  figure  the  year  closed.  There 
was  not  a  very  active  demand  for  the  September  and  earlier  made  stor- 
age holdings  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  ^fost  operators 
were  working  out  the  late  fall  goods  which  were  burdening  the  mar- 
ket The  value  of  these  finest  storage  goods  advanced  from  143  (^ 
15c.  at  the  opening  of  November,  to  lo^c.  early  in  December,  and  this 
price  was  held  throughout  the  month.  The  report  of  storage  holdings 
at  the  close  of  the  year  however  was  so  unfavorable  from  the  holders 
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standpoint  that  there  was  a  very  unsettled  undertone  and  it  seemed 
very  uncertain  whether  values  on  the  storage  goods  could  be  main- 
tained while  the  holdings  were  worked  out  up  to  the  time  the  new 
cheese  would  take  their  place. 

The  general  features  of  the  market  on  skim  and  part  skim  cheese 
during  the  year  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  on  whole  milk 
cheese,  though  there  have  been  some  differences  worthy  of  note.  The 
extremely  high  prices  ruling  at  the  opening  of  the  year  induced  a  good 
many  butter  factories  to  manufacture  skims,  and  as  offerings  increased 
values  declined.  The  first  break  came  about  the  middle  of  January, 
and  the  market  continued  in  rather  unsatisfactory  shape  until  May. 
During  March  and  April  prices  settled  low  enough  to  open  up  an 
export  outlet,  and  the  clearances  these  two  months  helped  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  Values  of  the  better  sorts  of  part  skims  advanced  in 
May  with  whole  milk  cheese  and  followed  these  closely  up  till  the 
latter  part  of  November.  The  fall  make  of  skims  was  unusually 
heavy  however  owing  to  the  attractive  butter  prices  then  ruling  and 
the  large  milk  flow  and  by  December  1st,  under  accumulating  supplies 
and  heavy  storage  holdings,  values  began  to  decline,  ihe  year  closing 
with  a  verv  unfavorable  outlook. 


THE  EGG  TRADE. 

RKCKin.s,  SroKAnj:  Movkmknt  and  Pricks  at  Nkw  York  durinu  1910. 


^^(>Nl^^.  in  nuivLrt. 

COHI'K. 

.laiuiary 137.4as 

February 232.401 

March -176.H1I 

April   7_>2.7fi2 

May  Gio.Hl;} 

June .v.l>.(>.)9 

July 110.72^ 

Au|?usi :W  1.2)2 

September :{i>').7t»s 

October  2 IS.  112 

November l.Vi.siu 

December 17:).ir,2 

January,  nni....  2.M.nr,  p;r,.(KM)  _  ii3.(KK)  21    (a  37  16   ^  25 

Total.  Il'io... .        4.;J77.7(K» 

The  receipts  as  given  above  are  from  the  records  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange. 

The  storage  stocks  are  as  compiled  by  the  Uknkr-Barrv  (\>.  from 
reports  obtained  directly  from  the  public  warehouses. 

The  prices  are  as  quoted  in  The  Producers'  Price  Current. 

The  year  1910  t»pencd  with  a  comparatively  large  stock  of  refrig- 
erator eggs  on  hand,  and  much  of  the  reserve  stock  carried  from  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1909  had  previously  been   unloaded  at  some 


In  S/orof/r 
Jxt  oj  Month. 

Stoi'ftf/c 

Jnipul  4 

or  Output  — 

Ran(]R  of  Pricfs  k(»u  the 
Bettbk  GRAnits. 

J'Vish  WesVn. 

He/rig. 

228.000 

—1-15.000 

33i  (ai  42 

•26   0  28 

83.000 

—  82,000 

24  i  (w  32 

■22   (9127} 

1.000 

33.000 

•20    («*27 

34  0(X) 

+  :Hr>3.<X)0 

•20    (S.24 

397.01)0 

:  21 1,500 

19J  fa.  221 

»ui.r><x) 

lrt2.riO0 

184  fa  -22 

77l.<^>0 

.    81. (XX) 

17    (Oilli 

m:.:».()00 

—  3(>.00'J 

18    «t  25 

•23    (a)2r> 

H19.000 

—  89  .(KK) 

•22J  (a^  27 

23    («26 

7.{0.0l)0 

—VM^MjO 

24    (a^  31 

•234  @  26 

:.<»:{. .soo 

— ^O^.-XK) 

27    (a,  AS 

23i@26i 

;w<r).(Hj<) 

— 2I9.(X)0 

32    (tL  40 

23J  (^  26 
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loss.  But  December  1909  had  been  a  very  cold  month  in  producing 
sections  and,  the  production  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  January 
receipts  in  distributing  markets  lell  to  very  small  figures.  In  Mew 
York  the  total  receipts  in  January  were  only  137,408  casts,  Iresh 
eggs  were  sustained  at  high  level  and  relrigerators  had  a  free  move- 
ment at  fairly  profitable  prices.  But  February  brought  a  liberal 
increase  in  fresh  production  and  a  generally  downward  movement, 
fresh  firsts  falling  to  24i  (a  25c.  by  the  close  of  the  month;  and  of 
the  83,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  carried  into  February  a  large  part 
had  to  be  cleaned  up  at  unprofitable  prices.  A  period  of  very  cold  and 
wintry  storms  in  producing  sections  in  February  led  to  a  very  mod- 
erate supply  in  distributing  markets  in  March  until  about  the  middle 
of  that  month  when  the  heavy  spring  movement  set  in  in  earnest. 
The.  rather  unfavorable  outcome  of  the  previous  year's  storage  deal 
led  to  a  general  expectation  that  prices  would  fall  to  a  lower  point 
during  the  spring  flush.  The  late  February  decline  carried  New 
York  prices  for  firsts  down  to  20  (g  20ic.  very  early  in  March,  but 
later  unusually  light  arrivals  led  to  a  shortage  lor  actual  consumptive 
needs  under  which  the  market  was  forced  up  to  26  (a  27c.  But  this 
shortage  was  of  short  duration  and  heavy  arrivals  later  in  the  month 
forced  a  decline  to  a  range  of  21  g,  224c  at  which  large  speculative 
buying  set  in.  April  receipts  surpassed  all  previous  records  but  the 
demand  for  storage  assumed  very  large  proportions  and  prices  were 
sustained  even  above  those  of  the  previous  year  in  spite  of  a  general 
feeling  among  conservative  operators  that  the  investment  was  ex- 
tremely hazardous  if  not  actually  foolhardy.  Regular  packed  firsts 
sold  during  April  at  a  range  of  20  Qt  23ic.  and  storage  selections  at 
a  range  of  21 1  fi  24c.  An  excessively  large  accumulation  occurrtd, 
not  only  in  New  York  but  at  all  principal  storage  points,  the  weight 
of  which  finally  turned  prices  downward.  During  May,  New  York 
prices  fell  to  a  ranjre  of  19i  Qt  22ic  and  storage  packings  to  a  range 
of  21  @  22ic.  and  accumulations  were  so  great  at  the  close  of  the 
month  (611,500  cases  in  New  York  alone)  that  the  outlook  seemed 
extremely  unpromising.  Relatively  heavy  production  continued  dur- 
ing June  and  prices  eased  to  a  still  lower  level — 18i  («  22c.  for  good 
to  tine  qualities — but  the  extreme  cost  of  the  early  storage  accumula- 
tions encouraged  a  considerable  speculative  demand  for  the  cheaper 
summer  eggs  and  led  to  continued  larger  accumulations.  July 
brought  excessive  heat  and  a  very  poor  average  quality  with  heavy 
waste;  the  range  fell  to  17  (a  21ic.  for  fair  to  prime  qualities  at 
which  some  further  additions  were  made  to  the  already  excessive 
reserve  holdings  but  by  the  close  of  July  the  season  of  surplus 
production  was  over.  At  that  time  New  York's  total  reserve  in 
storage  was  about  Ho^^OOO  cases  and  the  country  at  largo  was  known 
to  have  the  heaviest  stock  on  record.  During  August  the  lres»h  sup- 
ply of  desirable  quality  fell  off  materially  and  prices  began  the  usual 
late  summer  advance.  The  volume  of  fresh  supply  held  about  even  with 
the  previous  year  to  the  middle  of  August  but  thereafter  it  ran  much 
lighter,  and  as  consumptive  demand  was  unusually  large  after  April 
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the  storage  output  during  the  first  part  of  the  unloading  season — 
beginning  in  August — was  much  greater  than  usual.  But  the 
knowledge  of  excessive  reserve  created  a  general  disposition  to  force 
storage  eggs  on  the  market  at  every  opportunity  and  the  opportunity 
to  get  any  profit  on  the  early  packings  was  long  coming.  Prices  for 
fresh  naturally  tended  upward  from  August  but  holders  of  the  cheaper 
late  May,  June  and  July  storage  packings  sold  freely  at  prices  below 
the  point  at  which  earlier  eggs  could  be  profitably  moved,  and 
although  a  very  good  storage  reduction  was  efi'ected  up  to  November 
first,  the  summer  packings  yielding  fair  profits,  scarcely  any  of  the 
heavy  stock  of  early  spring  eggs  had  been  moved  by  that  date. 
Later  very  light  receipts  of  fresh  eggs  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber carried  prices  for  new  eggs  to  a  high  point  (as  shown  by  the  above 
table)  and  permitted  a  large  reduction  of  reserve,  but  the  year  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  pressure  to  sell  the  April  and  early  May  eggs 
became  urgent  and  imperative  and  the  goods  were  pushed  out  at  cost 
or  at  a  loss.  The  average  sales  of  early  packed  storage  up  to  January 
1,  1911  were  at  a  considerable  loss  and  at  that  date  the  stocks  on 
hand  were  still  excessive  and  the  outlook  was  for  a  disasterous 
windup. 

The  following  estimates  of  storage  holdings  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Produce  Review  indicate  the  statistical  position  at  the  close 
of  1910: 

Comparative  Storacik  Egg  Stocks  (Partly  Ehti.matki))  Decembkr  81^«T. 

1910. 

Chicago cases,        452,000 

New  York !(>(>, 000 

Boston 187,000 

Philadelphia 44,000 

Totals 799,000         . .         558,000         . .       237,000 

The  trade  output  of  eggs  from  the  New  York  wholesale  market 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  as  calculated  from  the  receipts, 
storage  reduction  or  increase,  and  an  estimate  of  varying  accumulations 
outside  of  cold  storage  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  The 
figures  represent  the  average  weekly  output  for  each  month : 

1910.  1909. 

A/doz.  Cases.  JiJdoz.  <M*cx. 

January (U,500  . .  52,000 

February 78,()00  . .  54,000 

March 91.000  ..  100,000 

April 84,000  . .  96,000 

May 88,000  . .  88,000 

June 92,500  . .  76,000 

J  uly 78,000  . .  74,000 

Auffust 81 ,000  . .  74,500 

September 91,000  ..  81,500 

October 87,000  . .  79,000 

November 84,r)00  . .  78,500 

December    a5,(>00  ..  76,300 


1909. 

1908. 

175,OCK) 

75,000 

228,000 

84,000 

1 10,000 

47,000 

45,000 

31.000 
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REVIEW  OF  THE   DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
For  the  Year  1910. 

An  accurate  and  concise  statement  of  dry  goods  conditions  in 
1910  is  found  in  a  New  York  merchant's  summing  up  to  his  stock- 
holders* as  follows  :  **  The  retail  trade  of  the  country  for  the  year  1910 
was  moderately  satisfactory,  and  it  is  anomalous  that  for  the  twelve 
months  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  textiles  should  have  found 
it  ditiicult  to  obtain  ordinary  profits."  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  full  movement  of  merchandise  through  large  purchases  from 
mills  in  the  late  months  of  1909,  but  the  year  had  hardly  opened  be- 
fore events  shaped  themselves  toward  a  tra<le  reaction.  There  had  been 
such  a  general  curtailment  of  production  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
following  the  financial  disturbance  of  1907,  that  it  was  possible  to 
conduct  an  orderly  liquidation.  Yet  the  strain  proved  too  great  for 
one  of  New  York's  best  known  distributing  houses,  while  four  or  five 
other  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  either  forced  to  reor- 
ganize or  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  steadying  influence  of  large  mercantile  forces  in  New  York  un- 
doubt(»dly  did  much  to  prevent  prolonged  complications.  The  cotton 
mills  of  the  country  had  been  hampered  in  the  previous  year  by  high 
cost  of  raw  material  and  1910  opened  with  this  staple  on  a  very  high 
level.  A  speculja.tivc  break  early  in  January  served  to  further  disor- 
ganize the  plans  of  buyers  and  to  hamper  the  operations  of  mills.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  cotton  year  cotton  values  rose  to  price  levels  un- 
equaled  in  this  generation,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  to  secure  corresponding  values  in  cloths. 

The  closing  of  mills  of  all  kinds  was  forced  and  merchants  repre- 
senting them  urged  this  course  unremittingly.  When  curtailment  of 
the  output  failed  to  regulate  thesituation  three  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  staple  lines,  such  as  prints,  bleached  cottons,  and  ginghams, 
gave  notice  of  a  pegging  of  prices  and  a  drastic  shutting  ofl^of  supply. 
This  policy  was  afterward  recognized  as  the  wisest  one  ever  pur- 
sued under  like  conditions  in  merchandising  in  this  country,  yet  the 
failure  to  secure  a  full  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1910-1911  left  no  alter- 
native save  the  maintenance  of  relatively  high  values  in  cloths  as  the 
vear  closed.  Dividends  were  maintained  in  most  aises  by  drafts  upon 
the  surplus  earnings  of  1905-1907  yot  many  losses  were  recorded. 

Political  agitation  hampered  trade  recovery  in  woolens  and  worsteds 
and  fashion  played  havoc  in  the  volume  of  the  yardage  required  for 
women's  wear.  Other  depressing  factors  in  this  quarter  were  strikes  in 
the  cutting  trade,  and  later  on,  strikes  among  the  clothiers.  The  de- 
mand for  carpets  held  steady  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  year  was 
two  auction  distributions  by  the  same  firm  in  New  York,  aggregating 
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in  value  810,000,000.  Trade  in  sHks  showed  improvement  during  the 
year,  although  profits  were  restricted  by  close  prices.  Linens  ruled 
high  but  were  sold  steadily  and  freely. 

The  incorporation  of  dry  goods  houses  continued  in  a  remarkable 
way,  already  large  corporations  increasing  their  holdings  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  other  concerns,  and  many  firms  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  corporate  form  of  doing  businej^s.  The  trend  toward  solidifying  the 
large  retail  interests  in  the  city  and  country  by  incorporations  direct- 
ed from  this  financial  center  was  as  marked  as  in  other  recent  years, 
while  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  tendency  toward  retailing  through 
the  department  store  system. 

The  importations  of  cotton  cloths  amounted  to  $8,857,805  as  com- 
pared with  $10,7.6,401  in  1909,  and  $9,240,550  in  1908.  E.xports 
of  cotton  cloths  reached  a  total  of  $20,271,204,  as  compared  with 
$28,050,260  in  1909,  and  $16,904,888  in  1908.  Included  in  these  lat- 
ter  were  shipments  to  the  Philippines  aggregating  $8,484,658,  or  four 
times  the  value  of  goods  sent  out  to  the  islands  in  1909,  and  seven 
times  the  value  sent  out  in  1908.  This  increase  was  directly  traceable 
to  the  influences  of  the  Philippine  preferential  tariff"  and  to  the  ag- 
gressiveness shown  by  New  York  houses  in  meeting  the  opportunity 
for  new  trade.  The  work  undertaken  in  1909  toward  securing  direct 
information  for  the  guidance  of  New  York  dry  goods  merchants  in 
export  business  was  greatly  amplified  last  year,  particularly  in  South 
America.  England  and  other  countries.  Returns  have  already  begun 
to  come  in  and  it  is  predicted  that  some  of  the  large  printers  will  he 
able  to  sell  nearly  a  sixth  of  their  output  abroad  during  1911. 

Importations  of  hosiery  fell  off*  a  third,  or  about  $2,000,000  in 
value,  following  the  advance  in  the  tariff*  of  1909.  Importations  of 
burlaps  ran  ahead  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  60,000,000  pounds, 
while  the  importations  of  linens  exceeded  those  of  1908  by  nearly 
40,000,000  square  yards,  and  nearly  equalled  Hie  n^cord  importations 
of  144,000,000  yards  in  1909.  Importations  of  raw  silk  totalled  a 
value  of  $70,026,994,  a.s  compared  with  $75,512,401  in  1909,  and 
about  $65,000,000  in  1908.  The  total  importations  of  all  kinds  of 
silk  manufactured  products,  including  artificial  silk  valued  at 
$954,880,  and  dutiable  under  the  new  tariff*  act,  reached  al>out 
$88,000,000  or  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  Nearly 
three  times  the  value  of  silk  velvets  brought  in  in  1908  came  in  in 
1910  as  a  consequence  of  the  vogue  for  this  dress  material. 

The  fever  for  mill  building  reached  its  heighth  and  began  to  decline 
during  the  year  and  it  is  contended  by  merchants  that  the  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  was  beyond  the  needs  of  their  business  long  be- 
fore building  ceased.  In  cotton  manufacturing.  New  England  added 
468.714  spindles  as  compared  with  599,000  in  1909,  while  the  South 
added  214,028  spindles  as  compared  with  527,528  in  1909.  The 
number  of  new  knitting  mills  added  was  the  largest  in  the  decade  and 
additions  were  concentrated  largely  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  silk  mill  additions  were  less  than  in  1910,  and  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  claim  29  of  the  84  added.     Of  the  29  mills  using  wool 
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that  were  added  to  the  equipment  last  }ear,  16  were  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  worsteds  for  men*8  and  women's  wear. 

Cotton  Goods, — The  cotton  goods  markets  opened  at  the  top  prices 
of  the  year  and  on  value  levels  that  were  relatively  high  because 
cotton  w^as  exceedingly  high.  Soon  after  the  year  was  under  way  it 
became  evident  that  the  great  movement  for  which  distributors  had 
provided  in  their  large  purchases  at  the  close  of  1909  was  not  going 
to  take  place.  A  break  in  speculative  cotton  values  of  3c.  per  pound 
soon  after  the  first  week  in  January  caused  hesitation  in  retail  buying 
and  it  led  to  the  naming  of  relatively  low  values  for  cotton  goods  that 
were  to  be  delivered  for  the  fall  season,  1910.  Before  February  was 
well  along  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  many 
distributors  and  converters  to  liquidate  their  merchandise.  There 
followed  in  the  ensuing  Rve  to  seven  months  one  of  the  steadiest  and 
most  orderly  liquidations  that  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

Price  variations  were  not  wide  and  did  not  exceed  an  average  of 
10  per  cent,  on  many  staple  cottons.  But  stocks  came  from  all 
quarters  and  jobbers  found  it  hard  to  distribute  profitably  because  of 
the  volume  of  goods  offered  from  irregular  channels,  such  as  manufac- 
turers of  garments  who  could  not  use  the  cloths  they  purchased.  The 
export  markets  offered  some  relief  but  the  strong  mercantile  action  of 
some  large  houses  proved  to  be  the  real  steadying  force.  Prices  were 
pegged  and  guaranteed  on  bleached  sheetings  and  staple  ginghams 
and  the  largest  producer  of  staple  prints  closed  his  works  for  sixteen 
continuous  weeks.  The  production  of  duck  was  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  a  possible  output  for  several  months  in  succession  and  the  largest 
single  plant  did  not  produce  more  than  70  per  cent,  for  the  year, 
lietail  trade  was  very  much  less  affected  than  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers,  in  so  far  as  profits  went,  but  there  was  a  sensible 
restriction  in  consumption  as  manifested  in  counter  purchases. 

In  the  late  months  of  the  year  it  became  easier  to  sell  goods  yet  it 
was  very  difficult  to  see  far  ahead  at  a  profit.  Mills  were  on  a 
common  level  in  the  fact  that  they  all  owned  high  priced  cotton  if 
they  had  stocks  at  all  and  were  generally  forced  to  name  higher  prices 
on  goods  than  had  been  prevailing  in  the  hard  months  of  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  Distributors  were  quite  willing  to  provide 
for  a  moderate  portion  of  their  early  requirements  for  the  spring 
season  of  1911  and  the  curtailment  of  production  had  heen  so  long 
sustained  and  so  drastic  that  even  these  small  purchases  lifted  values. 
As  the  year  closed  prices  had  been  advanced  to  a  basis  of  14c.  cotton 
while  the  staple  itself  was  selling  at  15c.  and  there  were  many  indica- 
tions that  full  production  and  distribution  could  not  be  reckoned 
upon. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  merchant  handling  the  products  of  large 
mills  the  year  was  a  notable  example  of  a  period  when  killing  cx)mpe- 
tttion  for  trade  was  not  encouraged  nor  permitted.  Manufacturers 
and  merchants  alike  recognized  that  underlying  the  general  business 
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influences  affecting  demand  for  cotton  goods  there  was  the  sinister 
influence  of  very  high  cost  cotton  sustained  in  part  at  least  by  a  well 
controlled  and  well  maintained  speculation.  The  wholesaler  and  the 
manufacturer  were  unable  to  formulate  merchandising  plans  that 
would  move  stocks  at  a  profit  based  upon  costs  of  replacement,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  recognized  that  there  was  no  overwhelming 
financial  pressure  upon  the  country  that  forced  the  retailer  to  accept 
large  losses. 

The  course  of  the  market  can  be  further  seen  in  the  prices  of  gray 
goods  for  converters'  and  printers*  uses,  the  variation  in  the  value  of 
cotton  itself,  and  the  values  on  domestics  that  go  largely  to  the  retail 
trade  under  various  well  known  brands: 

Gray  Cotton  Goods  Pricks,  1910. 


Opening. 

SHEKT1NG8.  Cents. 

36-incli  48  x  48,  3  yard 7J 

36.inch  40  x  40,  3.50  yard 6i 

8()-inch  56  X  60,  4  yard 6i 

Drills : 

37-inch  3  yard 7| 

30-inch  3  yard 7 J 

Print  Cloths : 

28  inch  64  x  64,  7  yard 4J 

28-inch  64  x  60,  7.30  yard 4 

Plain  Wide  : 

39-inch  68  x  72,  4.75  yard 6J 

38  J -inch  64  x  64,  5.15  yards 6  J 

N.  Y.  Spot  Cotton 16. 10 


High. 
Cents. 

^ 

n 

7J 

4} 
4 

6i 

19.75 


Imw. 
Cents. 

6J 

5J         .. 

5J         .. 

6i 

6i         .. 

3f 

3  5-16  . . 

5i         .. 
4i 
13.60     .. 


Close. 
Cents. 

7  11-16 


3| 
15 


Domestic  Cotton  Goods  Prices,  1910. 


Closing  on 


1910. 


Newberry  Drill,  standard 

Otis  Checks 

Fruit  of  the  Loom,  4-4  Bleach 

8-oz  Stark  Duck 

2.40  Blue  Denim 

4.50  Plaid 

A.  C.  A.  Ticks,  8-oz 

Pepperell  10-4  Bleached 

Indian  Head  Brown,  Canton  Flannel. 

Hickory  Stripes,  (Ham) 

Pepperell  Standard  Drill 


>ec.  tms. 

Dee.  1909. 

Low. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

7 

.   8J  . 

.    n  .. 

8} 

.   9   . 

.      8i  .. 

8? 

..10   . 

.   8J  .. 

11 

.  13 

.13   .. 

8J 

.  llj  . 

.   9?  .. 

5J 

.   6i  . 

6 

llj 

.  131  . 

.12   .. 

24 

.  28   . 

.24   .. 

8J 

.   9 

.   9   .. 

8J 

.  10 

.   9J  .. 

7* 

-  s\    . 

.   8J  .. 

8J 

9 

9 

18i 
10} 

6i 
13J 
25 

^ 

10 
81 


Export  Trade  in  Cotton  Goods, — The  volume  of  cotton  goods  exports 
was  less  than  in  1909  but  an  increase  over  1908.     The  notable  feature 
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proved  to  be  the  great  expansion  of  cotton  goods  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  to  which  reference  was  made  a  year  ago,  as  being  fore- 
shadowed as  a  consequence  of  new  tariff  regulations.  In  1908  this 
country  sent  out  to  these  islands  a  yardage  of  9,178,525,  and  this  was 
swelled  in  1909  to  17,182,870  yards,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  larger 
shipments  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the 
new  rules.  Last  year  the  total  sent  out  reached  54,261,978  yards 
valued  at  $3,484,658,  and  the  trade  is  concededly  in  its  early  stages 
of  development.  While  merchants  elsewhere  in  the  country  have 
been  active  in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  business  the  New  York  trade 
has  been  foremost,  and  the  printers  were  particularly  aggressive.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ex|)ort  cotton  goods  business  the 
volume  of  dyed,  colored  and  printed  goods  sent  out  of  the  country 
exceeded  the  volume  of  unbleached  cottons  sold.  Trade  with  China 
was  materially  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  and  but  11,000,000 
yards  in  excess  of  the  business  done  with  the  Philippines.  South 
American  trade  about  held  its  own  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  de- 
finite steps  were  being  taken  to  broaden  the  outlets  in  this  section  from 
this  country.  The  exports  of  cotton  knit  goods  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year  in  value  by  about  $480,000,  while  exports  of  all  other 
cotton  goods  in  the  form  of  wearing  apparel  showed  a  gain  of  about 
$900,000.  The  important  phase  of  the  year  in  export  matters  was  a  very 
general  agreement  among  New  York  merchants  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  foreign  markets  for  cotton  goods  must  be  cultivated  by 
solicitation  and  direct  representation  emanating  from  this  port. 

Print  Cloths. — The  average  price  of  print  cloths  (regulars)  for  the 
year  was  3.96c.  a  yard  compared  with  3.757c.  in  1909,  3.34c.  in 
1908,  and  4.75c  in  1907.  The  low  point  touched  was  33c.,  the  high 
4tc.,  the  opening  was  at  4c.  and  the  closing  at  3iC.  There  was  less 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  standard  construction,  28-inch  64x648, 
because  of  the  limited  use  of  it,  consequent  upon  the  closing  for  a  long 
period  of  the  works  in  which  this  fabric  has  been  exclusively  handled 
in  recent  years.  Printers  of  narrow  fabrics  called  for  increased  quan- 
tities of  sub-counts  so  that  a  popular  priced  cloth  finished  might  be 
available.  Production  of  print  cloths  was  restricted  nearly  25  per 
cent  at  Fall  River  and  about  in  a  similar  ratio  outside  of  that  centre. 
Stocks  in  hand  were  kept  down  by  steady  selling  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  they  were  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  opening,  and 
about  1,000,000  pieces  at  the  largest  centre.  Although  the  value  of 
cloths  varied  but  little,  cotton  in  the  same  period  varied  from  an 
extreme  of  13.85c  at  the  low  point,  January  18th,  to  19.75c.  on 
August  29th,  and  averaged  about  15c.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
price  of  this  standard  cotton  fabric  was  high  for  1910  but  because  of 
the  maintained  high  relative  cost  of  cotton  and  the  sustained  high 
costs  of  production,  (wages  having  remained  unchanged  for  the  year,) 
mills  did  not  make  satisfactory  profits.  At  the  same  time  the 
dividends  were  maintained  through  drafts  upon  surplus  earnings,  and 
Fall  River  mills  distributed  an  average  of  6.8  per  cent,  to  stockholders. 
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In  the  same  period  the  fine  cotton  goods  mills  of  New  Bedford  paid  an 
average  dividend  of  9.r)6  per  cent.  Sales  of  print  cloths  by  southern 
mills  during  the  year  were  larger  than  usual  as  many  looms  formerly 
devoted  to  drills  and  sheetings  were  changed  to  the  finer  warps. 

Prints  and  G'nujiiams. — The  year  was  a  notable  one  in  nierchantlis- 
ing  staple  prints  and  ginghams.  On  November  15,  1909  the  price  of 
American  staple  prints  was  fixed  at  oAc.  and  was  maintained  at  that 
figure  until  February  21,  1910,  when  it  was  advanced  to  (Jc.  On 
May  *i8th,  it  was  fixed  at  oic.  and  remained  pegged  there  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  present 
ownership  the  American  works  were  closed  because  of  the  state  of 
trade  and  they  were  kept  closed  for  four  months.  The  Iron  Works 
Mills,  a  part  of  the  same  plant  were  closed  alternate  weeks.  In  Sep- 
tember the  American  Printing  Company  announced  that  it  would 
shortly  bring  out  a  sub-count  print  under  a  special  ticket  called 
Pilgrim  to  be  offered  at  4ic.,  and  would  retain  its  price  on  the  stand- 
ards. Subsequently,  and  about  as  the  year  was  closing  it  became 
known  that  the  company  was  preparing  ilself  to  offer  wide  and  narrow 
cloths  on  28  warps  and  was  also  to  seek  foreign  trade  through  its 
own  commission  house.  Jn  common  with  other  printers  of  staple 
goods  its  export  business  was  large  and  particularly  so  with  the 
Philippines,  and  its  success  in  this  direction  led  to  efforts  to  still  fur- 
ther widen  the  foreign  outlets  for  its  products.  About  May  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  staple 
ginghams  in  this  country,  announced  that  it  would  guarantee  its  price 
of  7c.  on  staple  ginghams  until  September,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
cotton  year.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  trade  having  still 
remained  quiet  the  guarantee  was  extended  to  October  1.  When 
that  date  arrived  no  change  in  price  was  named  but  as  the  year  closed 
it  became  known  that  stocks  of  staple  ginghams  in  the  country  had 
been  greatly  reduced  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  holding  the  7c.  value*  for  the  spring  jobbing  season. 

While  the  action  taken  by  the  leading  factors  on  staple  goods  was 
not  followed  in  toto  by  the  handler&of  fancy  prints  and  ginghams  it 
controlled  the  situation  in  a  marked  degree  and  undoubtedly  had  a  wide 
influence  in  steadying  the  course  of  liquidation  in  the  critical  months 
of  the  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  cotton  season  the  demand  for 
dress  ginghams  and  yarn  dyed  fabrics  for  spring  began  to  become  very 
pronounced  and  as  the  year  closed  there  was  every  evidence  of  one  of 
the  largest  gingham  years  in  1911  that  the  country  has  ever  known. 
There  had  been  a  very  large  increase  in  loomage  devoted  to  these 
cloths  in  both  northern  and  southern  mills  and  the  domestic  cloths  had 
been  growing  in  wider  favor.  The  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  bring 
out  fancy  styles  were  greatly  encouraged  in  the  active  years  of  1905- 
190G-1907  and  the  ability  to  fasten  colors  in  the  goods  satisfactorily 
had  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  consumers.  In  a  mercantile 
way,  aside  from  the  features  referred  to,  the  year  witnessed  the  aban- 
donment of  a  trial  by  the  Amoskeag  Company  to  restrict  and  protect 
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two  of  its  leading  lines  of  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  distribution.  It  was  concluded  after  a  patient  trial  that  distribu- 
tors could  handle  the  cloths  most  successfully  when  they  were  free  to 
meet  merchandising  conditions  without  restraint  from  manufacturers. 

Fine  and  Fancy  Cottons, — Reference  was  made  a  year  ago  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  cotton  mill  equipment  in  this  country  available 
for  fabrics,  finer  than  print  cloths  in  which  the  element  of  labor  figures 
largely.  Soon  after  the  year  opened  and  it  became  apparent  that 
recession  in  trade  activity  was  inevitable  the  old  established  fine 
goods  houses  began  to  forsee  difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  a  full  out- 
put of  the  looms.  A  radical  change  in  fashion  occurred  through  which 
the  demand  for  heavy  pieced  dyed  combed  yarn  cottons  lessened,  the 
call  for  very  sheer  fabrics  increased,  the  uses  for  white  goods  declined, 
and  printed  goods  of  various  descriptions  came  into  vogue  in  a  small 
way.  The  necessary  readjustment  of  production  and  consumption  be- 
came complicated  by  the  congestion  of  fabrics  that  were  not  readily 
salable  and  a  radical  curtailment  of  output  was  forced. 

It  was  the  first  serious  setback  the  fine  cotton  goods  industry  had 
experienced  in  some  years  and  as  the  period  under  review  closed  the 
effects  of  over  production  were  being  discussed.  Most  merchants  were 
<»onvinced  that  the  effects  would  be  but  temporary,  however,  as  the 
ability  of  consumers  to  absorb  this  class  of  merchandise  in  this  country 
is  not  limited  by  the  present  equipment 

The  market  supplies  of  f\i\e  sheer  cottons,  and  fine  silks  and  cottons 
woven  in  cotton  mills,  were  parti(Hilarly  notable  during  the  year  and 
gave  further  proof  of  the  wonderful  extension  in  this  country  of  the 
capacity  to  make  the  goods  that  were  formerly  imported  and  were  not 
available  to  the  mass  of  consumers.  Such  cloths  as  fine  yarn,  dyed 
tissues,  and  zephyrs,  voiles  and  marquisettes  in  v;hite,  dyed,  and 
printed  offerings,  fine  corded  and  check  dimities  to  sell  at  popular 
prices,  and  a  great  abundance  of  mercerized  combed  yarn  fabrics  gave 
merchants  many  new  opportunities  in  cotton  goods  departments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  act  it  was  possible  to  import 
foreign  lace  and  embroidery  machinery  free  of  duty  up  to  January 
1911.  Money  for  the  importations  of  these  costly  machines  as  well  as 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  lace  and  embroidery 
plants  in  the  United  States  was  secured  very  largely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  New  York  merchants  and  from  one  port  alone 
there  were  shipped  to  this  country  34')  machines  valued  at  about 
$5,000  each.  During  the  year  domestic  lace  mills  began  to  offer  their 
products  in  a  small  way  and  domestic  embroideries  began  to  come  on 
the  market.  The  first  offerings  were  in  the  lower  priced  edgings, 
insertions,  flounces,  etc,  but  as  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close  some 
of  the  very  best  grades  of  machine  made  piece  laces  were  being  shown. 
Their  quality  gives  every  promise  that  the  industry  will  become  as 
well  established  here  as  other  lines  of  fine  cotton  productions  have 
been.  The  importance  of  this  development  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
ordinary  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  about  $40,000,000 
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worth  of  foreign  laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  etc,  to  meet  domestic 
requirements. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear, — The  continued  high  costs  of  production 
in  cotton  underwear  and  hosiery  and  the  difficulties  of  manipulating 
the  weights  to  fit  a  price,  intensified  the  difficulties  of  the  preceding 
year  arising  out  of  the  fixed  price  system  of  stores  handling  knit 
goods.  Distributors  were  forced  to  limit  their  orders  because  of  the 
restricted  profits  attending  sales  as  retailers  would  not  or  could  not 
affi^rd  to  pay  beyond  certain  price  ranges  on  stocks  to  be  sold  at  estab- 
lished counter  values,  such  as  25c.,  aOc,  etc.  The  consequence  was  that 
throughout  the  year  manufacturers  worked  on  very  limited  margins 
of  profit  and  jobbers  tried  to  hold  their  stocks  down.  Curtailment  of 
production  was  very  general  and  widespread  but  it  was  not  fully 
effective  in  reducing  supplies  as  the  enlargement  of  the  knit  goods 
industry  in  recent  years  has  been  marked. 

The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  was  the  restriction  of  German 
importations  following  the  operation  of  the  new  tarifl^  laws  and  the 
increased  ofierings  of  sheer  and  fine  yarn  hosiery  from  domestic 
sources.  Hosiery  mills  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
changing  the  character  of  their  output  to  meet  the  demand  for  lighter 
weight  goods.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
silk  hosiery,  the  year's  development  in  this  direction  being  particularly 
notable  from  the  free  ofl^erings  of  merchandise  to  sell  at  popular  prices, 
something  that  was  impossible  until  very  recently.  Domestic  mills 
are  now  offering  fine  yarn  mercerized  hosiery  at  popular  prices  and 
merchants  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  all  that  could 
be  delivered. 

The  continued  growth  in  the  demand  for  union  suits  in  underwear 
continued  during  the  year  and  there  was  a  further  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  lighter  weights  in  cotton  and  wool  goods.  Fabric  under- 
wear for  men  and  boy's  u5»es  sold  in  large  volume  in  the  summer 
months. 

One  of  the  important  developments  was  the  wide  vogue  of  knitted 
novelties  in  cotton,  wool  and  silk.  They  included  knitted  caps  for 
women  and  children's  wear,  very  coarse  woolen  yarns  being  used  ;  a 
further  amplification  of  the  demand  for  knitted  sweaters  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  knitted  ties  and  mufflers  in  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  novelties  for  ladies'  wear. 

Woolens,  Worsteds  and  Carpet^. — Merchants  and  manufacturers 
handling  woolen  and  worsted  dress  goods  regard  1910  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  years  of  recent  mercantile  history.  Starting  auspicious- 
ly and  on  a  hiirh  price  plane,  business  dropped  oflT  quickly  and  values 
fell  away  until  at  one  period  fully  half  the  dress  goods  looms  of  the 
country  were  idle.  There  were  many  troubles  encountered  but  three 
causes  of  importance  were  finally  ascribed  for  the  trying  times,  aside 
from  those  which  affected  all  business  lines.  A  change  in  the  fashion 
of  women's  suit  and  dresses  reduced  the  yardage  required  fully  33  per 
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cent. ;  a  strike  of  ten  weeks  duration  disorganized  the  cutting  trade  in 
New  York  City  ;  and  tliere  was  a  steady  demand  for  fabrics  other  than 
woolens  and  worsteds  for  dress  wear.  The  over  the  counter  demand 
for  dress  lengths  in  1909  called  for  a  yardage  of  from  6  to  7,  while 
last  year  (1910)  a  woman  could  have  a  fashionable  dress  made  from 
4  to  5  yards  of  material.  Again,  the  use  of  velvets,  silks  and  fancy 
cottons  of  various  descriptions  cut  largely  into  the  volume  of  the  re- 
quirements from  worsted  and  woolen  looms.  As  the  year  closed 
hopes  of  a  much  larger  business  were  entertained  because  of  the  very 
attractive  prices  mills  were  able  to  name  in  consequence  of  the  decline 
in  wool. 

Depression  in  men*s  wear  mills  was  widespread,  particularly,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Prices  named  for  spring  1910  had  been 
high  and  all  woolen  and  worsted  interests  were  suffering  from  the  evil 
effects  of  unbalanced  agitation  growing  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
tariff.  The  year  had  hardly  opened  before  the  price  cutting  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  primary  markets  and  it  was  traceable  to  the  needs 
of  mills  to  secure  business  for  occupation  purposes.  Despite  all 
that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  price  concessions  merchants  were 
unable  to  secure  business  enough  to  occupy  more  than  half  the 
machinery  for  the  year. 

Stocks  were  kept  so  low  that  as  the  latter  half  of  the  year  approached 
mills  began  to  get  business  because  goods  were  scarce.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  overcoatings,  which  at  one  time  were  being 
ordered  for  quick  shipment  in  steadier  volume  than  merchandisers 
had  seen  in  years.  As  the  year  closed,  wool  wa«  lower  and  selling 
agents  were  able  to  make  price  concessions  that  stimulated  the  placing 
of  early  orders  for  the  new  year's  production. 

It  was  a  singular  commentary  on  purchasing  conditions  throughout 
the  country  that  the  large  domestic  rug  and  carpet  mills  were  kept 
fairly  busy.  In  some  instances  they  were  very  busy.  Competition 
was  keen  and  prices  did  not  admit  of  much  profit  yet  it  was  possible 
to  sell  the  merchandise  offered.  There  were  two  great  auction  sales  of 
carf)etfi  in  New  York  City  during  the  year,  in  May  and  November, 
both  by  order  of  the  same  concern,  and  conducted  merely  because  the 
auction  room  form  of  distribution  was  preferable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
agents.  At  these  two  sales,  which  brought  together  buyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  kept  them  here  a  week  at  a  time,  fully 
$10,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  sold,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be  made 
after  the  sales  closed.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  it  became  known 
that  one  of  the  large  New  York  houses  controlling  mills  in  New  York 
State  had  formulated  plans  for  developing  markets  for  American 
made  carpets  and  rugs  in  England  and  Argentina,  The  company 
had  been  selling  in  a  limited  way  abroad,  through  indirect  agencies, 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  business  could  be  profitably  done  if  direct 
representation  were  undertaken.  This  marks  another  departure  that 
is  regarded  as  very  promising  in  export  lines. 

SilkA, — After  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  had  passed  it  became 
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evident  that  there  was  to  be  a  good  field  for  silks.  The  largest  mills 
were  in  need  of  orders  for  occupation  purposes  and  they  were  willing 
to  name  very  low  prices  based  on  raw  silk  held  at  low  figures.  Later 
in  the  year  the  business  began  to  come  forward  in  a  very  large  volume 
on  certain  fabrics,  such  as  satin  faced  fabrics  called  messalines,  very 
sheer  fabrics  called  marquisettes,  persian  eft'ects  and  printed  foulards. 
Trading  in  mercantile  circles  became  very  active  on  these  cloths  as 
soon  as  the  raw  silk  markets  began  to  rise  and  in  the  last  part  of  the 
year  the  silk  mills  alone  of  all  the  textile  divisions  had  a  great  plenty 
of  business  before  them,  on  cloths  that  would  re<]uire  about  70  per 
cent,  of  tlie  machinery  available. 

The  sales  of  printed  foulards  were  very  large  and  although  the 
equipment  has  been  materially  increased  in  concerns  that  can  produce 
them  here,  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  advance  business  booked  was 
far  beyond  anything  known  under  like  general  business  conditions  in 
this  country.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  say  the  business  was  not 
especially  profitable  because  of  the  very  low  prices  that  had  to  be 
named  to  stimulate  forward  purchasing  yet  the  re-order  business  came 
along  in  a  way  to  give  holders  of  8])ot  merchandise  many  trading 
possibilities  that  did  not  exist  in  other  lines. 

There  was  a  further  investment  in  this  country  of  foreign  capital  in 
silk  dyeing  and  finishing  plants  because  importers  were  unable  to  hold 
their  trade  and  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  tariff  rate&  There  was 
a  further  and  a  notable  increase  in  the  removal  of  great  silk  mercan- 
tile institutions  to  the  section  of  the  city  above  Eighteenth  Street,  a 
tendency  that  has  also  been  seen  in  all  other  dry  goods  wholesale 
establishments. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
For   the  Year    1910. 

The  tonnage  of  the  whale  fishery  during  the  year  was  increased 
851  tons,  six  vessels  having  been  added;  the  number  of  vessels  on 
January  1,  1911,  being  39  and  the  total  tonnage  8,255  tons,  against 
33  vessels,  7,404  tons  on  January  1,  1910.  Four  vessels  were  added 
to  the  New  Bedford  fleet  for  Sperm  whaling  in  the  Atlantic,  and  two 
vessels  to  the  San  Francisco  fleet  to  cruise  in  the  Northern  seas. 

There  were  no  disasters  during  the  year. 

Steamers  '*  Herman  "  and  **  Jeannette  '*  of  San  Francisco  went  to  the 
Arctic  ami  returned  with  about  20,000  lbs.  of  whalebone,  the  larger 
portion  having  been  secured  by  shore  parties.  The  steamer  **  Karluk  *' 
that  wintered  in  the  Arctic  1909-1910  was  very  successful,  returning 
to  port  with  a  catch  of  33,000  lbs.  of  whalebone.  Steamer  **  Belvedere  '' 
of  New  Bedford,  which  has  been  laid  up  in  San  Francisco  for  over 
two  years,  and  the  last  of  the  Northern  whalers  hailing  from  New 
Bedford  has  been  sold  to  Captain  Stephen  M.  Cottle  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  will  befitted  for  the  Arctic  for  the  coming  season,  to 
be  commanded  by  himself.  Steamers  "  Herman,"  '*  Jeannette  '*  and 
"Karluk"  will  also  be  fitted  for  the  Arctic  the  present  season,  and 
barks  **Gay  Head"  and  **John  Winthrop"  will  go  to  the  Japan  sea 
and  Southern  Ochotsk. 

There  were  on  March  1,  1911  in  port  at  New  Bedford  seven  vessels, 
all  of  which,  except  perhaps  one,  will  be  fitted  out  to  cruise  in  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  oceans. 

The  Atlantic  fleet  of  whalers  were  more  successful  than  in  previous 
years,  the  catch  obtained  being  17,505  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  420 
barrels  whale  oil,  and  10,000  pounds  of  whalebone. 

Sperm  Oil. — The  year  opened  at  65  cents  per  gallon,  and  there  were 
no  transactions  for  the  following  four  months.  In  June  sales  were 
made  at  64  cents  but  the  same  dullness  continued  until  October, 
when  the  price  receded  to  60  cents  no  sales  being  made  for  the  follow- 
ing two  months,  the  year  closing  with  a  stock  of  about  5,500  barrels 
in  first  hands,  and  no  demand.  The  entire  quantity  sold  during  the 
year  was  purchased  by  the  two  refiners  of  New  Bedford.  No  oil  was 
exported,  as  the  refiners  on  the  other  side  are  able  to  secure  there 
what  they  require  to  meet  the  light  demand  for  this  kind  of  oil. 

Whale  Oil. — The  import  was  but  about  500  barrels  of  Southern 
oil,  and  was  sold  for  refining  in  October  at  38  cents  per  gallon,  the 
only  transaction  during  the  year. 
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Whalebone, — The  same  privacy,  as  in  previous  years,  as  to  sales  of 
this  commodity  ruled  during  the  past  year,  and  we  are,  therefore  un- 
able to  quote  any  reliable  prices  obtained.  It  is  understood  that  a 
majority  of  the  sales  of  Arctic  are  made  in  France,  to  which  country 
consignments  were  made  by  the  holder  who  controls  the  entire  stock 
of  this  kind  of  bone.  The  asking  price  for  Prime  Arctic  was  $5.00 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  sales  were  made  at  this  price.  The  success 
of  the  Dundee  fleet  has  supplied  the  English  and  the  French  markets 
with  quite  a  quantity  of  Arctic,  which  is  reported  has  been  offered  at 
a  much  less  price  than  $5.00  per  pound.  The  sales  of  Southern  bone 
is  said  to  have  been  at  about  $2.85  to  $3.00  per  pound.  The  stock 
of  whalebone  is  now  reported  to  be  about  90,000  pounds  of  Arctic  and 
40,000  pounds  of  South  Sea.  The  prevailing  prices  are  reported  to 
be  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  old  Arctic,  $4.00  to  $4.25  for  last  year's  Arctic 
of  prime  quality,  $3.00  to  $3.50  for  trade  Arctic,  and  $3.00  for 
South  Sea. 


Imports  of  JSperm  On,,  Whale  Oil.  and  Wjialehonk  into  thk  I'mtku 
States  during  thk  Vkar  1910. 


lihls.  Sperm. 

New  liedford 15,683 

New  London 8()0 

Boston 

San  Francisco 2,085 

Seattle 

Total 18,078 


nhls.    Wtutlr. 

510 


400 


910 


Lhs.  llonr. 
11,000 


6,000 
62,800 
12,000 

91,800 


Statement  of   Stocks  op   Oil  and   Whalebone  in   the  United   States 

January  1.   1911. 


New  Bedford. 


libls.  sperm. 
5,485 


/thl.S.    ninifr 


100.000 


Average    Price  of  Sperm  Oil,    Whale  Oil   and  Whalebone    for  the 

LAST  Five  Years. 


Average  for  1910. 
''  1909. 
"  1908. 
"  1907. 
"    1906. 


Sperm  Oil. 
(Jents. 

(i8 
59 
57 
59 
51 


Whale  Oil.  Whtilehnne. 
Tents. 

38  

81  ..          8.75 

32  ..          3.75 

37  5.00 

33i  4.50 


Statement  of    the    Number    of   Vessels    E.mployed   in    the    Whale 
Fishery  of  the  United  States.  January  1,  1911. 


steamers  and  Barks. 


New  Bedford . . 

Norwich 

Provincetown  . 

Stamford 

San  Francisco. 


iarks. 

Brigs. 

Sehonners. 

Tons. 

9 

2 

11 

4,392 

0 

\ 

0 

294 

0 

0 

8 

840 

0 

0 

1 

86 

9 

0 

8 

3,143 

Total,  Januarv  1,  1911  . 


18 


18 


8,255 
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REVIEWOFTHE  PETROLEUM  TRADE  OFTHEUNITEDSTATES. 
For  the  Year  1910. 

Another  great  year  in  the  history  of  the  American  petroleum  trade 
can  be  recorded  for  1910.  Not  only  were  exports  well  maintained, 
but,  at  home,  6eld8  were  widened  and  production  was  increased.  The 
friends  of  this  peculiarly  American  industry  who  have  had  doubts 
about  its  permanency  need  not  longer  take  counsel  with  their  fears. 

Before  1880,  the  petroleum  trade  was  looked  upon  as  a  business  of 
magnificent  proportions,  but  in  no  year  up  to  that  time  had  the  total 
production  reached  20,000,000  barrels,  and  the  entire  output  of  the 
country  came  from  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.  A  glance  at 
our  table  of  production  for  1910  reveals  six  large  and  entirely  inder 
pendent  fields,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  great  country,  from  Pennsylvania  to  California,  from  Illinois 
to  Texas,  and  if  each  of  these  did  not  happen  to  produce  in  1910  as 
much  as  the  total  production  of  1880,  we  can  readily  find  years,  and 
quite  recent  ones,  of  which  such  a  statement  would  be  true.  Penn- 
sylvania in  1910  exceeded  the  Pennsylvania  production  (which  was 
the  total  production)  in  1880.  Illinois  furnished  in  1910,  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  the  total  of  1880.  The  Mid-(/ontinent  field  produced 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  and  California  nearly  four  times  the 
total  of  1880.  All  sections  combined  bring  the  gross  production  up 
to  over  210,000,000  barrels  or  lOi  times  that  of  1880. 

Manufacturing  has  likewise  been  distributed  liberally  over  the 
whole  United  States.  At  the  date  we  have  cited,  there  was  refining 
in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Cleveland  and  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Now,  manufacturing  at  all  these  points  has  been  con- 
tinued and  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  has  also  been  established  in 
enormous  proportions  in  the  middle  west,  at  Chicago  and  St.  I^uis,  in 
the  far  west,  at  Kansas  City  and  Oklahoma,  in  California,  and  in 
Texas  and  Jjouisiana. 

In  our  report  of  a  year  ago,  some  apprehension  was  expressed  that 
petroleum  exports  faced  a  serious  menace  from  the  growing  strength 
of  local  production  and  manufacture  in  several  parts  of  the  ()ld 
World.  The  fear  then  voiced  has  been  realized  to  some  extent.  f]x- 
ports  for  1910  were  not  as  large  as  those  of  1909,  and  prices  were 
lower, — but  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  many  active  promoters  of  the 
American  industry  seems  to  have  once  more  met  the  situation  and 
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the  outlook  for  foreign  business  for  the  coming  year  is  again  hopeful, 
at  least  as  regards  volume  of  business. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  United  States  has  made 
srreat  gains  as  an  oil  producing  country.  Up  to  1906,  the  total 
world's  production  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  212,000,000 
barrels  per  year.  Of  this  total,  the  United  States  had  produced  a 
little  less  than  60  percent. ;  1907  showed  a  little  more  than  260,000,000 
barrels  total,  the  United  States  still  about  60  per  cent. ;  1908  showed 
280,000,000  barrels  total,  with  the  United  States  nearly  63  per  cent.; 
1909  was  nearly  300,000,000  barrels  and  1910,  330,060,000  barrels, 
the  United  States  showing  64  per  cent. 

Production. — The  year  1910  showed  another  marked  advance  in 
total  production,  the  gain  over  1909  being  24,000,000  barrels  or  13 
per  cent. : 

1909.  1910. 

FiKLi*.  JUu'vcls.  liarrela. 


reiinsylvania 2(i,610,84l? 

Ohio  and  Indiana 8,122,()8(i 

Mid-Continent 47,5.So,09i> 

Illinois 32,579,221 

Texas  and  I^uisiana 12,598,998 

(California ."is,  191,723 

Other  Production 338,658 

Total 185,972,220 


2(>,862,71G 
6,647,597 
48,428,548 
34,482,374 
15,vS94,258 
77,697,568 
350,000 

210,363,061 


While  all  the  fields,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio-Indiana,  either 
held  their  own  or  made  marked  gains,  California  has  made  a  record 
never  before  equalled.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
20,000,000  barrels,  this  increase  alone  being  as  great  as  the  entire 
American  production  in  1880.  This  increase  followed  a  gain  of 
10,000,000  barrels  in  1909,  that  following  extraordinary  gains  almost 
each  year  back  to  1900,  when  tiie  production  was  a  little  more  than 
4,000,000  barrels,  in  comparison  with  77,000,000  barrels  in  1910. 

During  1909  there  had  been  a  falling  oft*  in  the  grades  of  crude 
used  for  making  illuminating  oil  and  the  more  valuable  by-products, 
but  these  fields  have  now  re-established  themselves  and  in  1910 
showed  encouraging  progress.  It  will  be  noted  from  our  table  that 
the  Pennsylvania  field  made  a  slight  increase,  and  the  Illinois  and 
Mid-Continent  fields  considerable  gains. 

The  new  C'addo  field  in  the  gulf  coast  section  resulted  in  an  im- 
proved showing  of  production  for  1910  of  over  3,000,000  barrels,  but 
the  1910  production  was  still  short  of  that  of  1908  by  2,000,000 
barrels.  The  Ohio -Indiana  field  showed  a  still  further  decline  of 
1,500,000  barrels.  This  means  3,500,000  barrels  reduction  in  two 
years.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  this  field  was  producing  over  20,000,000 
barrels.     It  has  now  fallen  below  7,000,000  barrels. 
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There  was  less  activity  in  drilling  wells  in  1910  than  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  Pennsylvania  field  only  5,306  wells  were  put 
down,  as  compared  with  8,362  in  1909.  There  were  1,000  more  wells 
drilled  in  the  Mid-Continent  field,  but  this  was  matched  by  1,000 
fewer  drilled  in  Illinois,  so  that  the  record  for  all  the  fields,  omitting 
California,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  wells  drilled  of  fully 
3,000.  This  is  exceedingly  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
crease in  production,  and  is  worthy  of  comment  in  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania  territory,  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  which  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  experts  for  many  years. 

In  C'alifornia  the  excitement  was  intense.  Several  large  flowing 
wells  were  struck,  especially  in  the  Sunset-Midway  District,  but  the 
climax  was  reached  by  the  drilling  in  of  the  Lake  View  gusher  on 
March  15th, — perhaps  the  greatest  well  in  the  history  of  petroleum. 
It  continued  flowing  a  magnificent  stream  of  oil  up  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
starting  at  40,000  barrels  per  day,  and  reaching  at  its  maximum 
nearly  90,000  barrels,  furnishing  a  total  of  8,000,000  barrels. 
Naturally  there  was  great  activity  in  consequence,  resulting  in  the 
completion  of  1,013  wells  in  the  state,  as  compared  with  510  wells 
during  1909. 

Prices. — After  standing  at  $1.40  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  the  wells  declined  during  April,  May 
and  June  to  $1.30,  at  which  price  it  stood  for  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  average  for  the  year  was  $1.34,  or  31  cents  less  than 
the  average  for  1909  and  44  cents  below  the  average  of  1908. 

As  crude  declined  in  price,  refined  oil  showed  a  reduction.  Export 
oil  in  New  York  started  at  4.55  cents  per  gallon  (in  bulk )  and  grad- 
ually declined  during  the  year  to  3.90  cents,  closing  the  year  at  that 
price. 

ExportH, — There  was  a  reduction  in  the  total  exports  of  70,000,000 
gallons  below  those  of  1909.  Refined  oil,  after  showing  a  total  of 
more  than  1,000,000^000  gallons  exported  for  each  of  two  years,  fell 
considerably  below  that  mark  in  1910.  In  round  figures,  the  decline 
below  the  shipments  of  1909  was  100,000,000  gallons.  Crude  oil 
showed  an  increase  of  11,000,000  gallons,  and  naphtha  an  increase 
of  19,000,000  gallons. 

New  York's  exports  of  crude  and  refined  oils  and  naphtha  were 
22,000,000  gallons  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Philadel- 
phia's exports  declined  34,000,000  gallons.  Baltimore  lost  5,000,000 
gallons.  Port  Arthur  made  a  loss  of  19,000,000  gallons.  On  the 
other  hand,  San  Francisco  made  a  gain  of  9,000,000  gallons,  and 
there  now  appears  a  new  port  for  exporting,  namely.  New  Orleans, 
with  3,600,000  gallons. 
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MONTHLY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1910. 


Prices  per  Gallon  S.  W.  110  at  New  York  for  Export. 


Baurki^. 

Bulk. 

Highest. 

Ivowest. 

Avg. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Avg. 

January. . . . 

8.05c. 

7.90c. 

7.92c. 

4  55c. 

4.40c. 

4.42c. 

February  . . 

7.90 

7.90 

7.90 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

March 

7.00 

7.90 

7.90 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

April 

7.90 

7.75 

7.78 

4.40 

4.25 

4.28 

May 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

June 

7.75 

7.65 

7.68 

4.25 

4.15 

4.18 

July 

7.65 

7.65 

7.65 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

August 

7.65 

7.65 

7.05 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

September . 

7.65 

7.50 

7.51 

4.15 

4.00 

4.01 

October  . . . 

7.50 

7.40 

7.42 

4.00 

3.90 

3.91 

November  . 

7.40 

7.40 

7.40 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

December.. 

7.40 

7.40 

7.40 

3.90 

3.90 

3.90 

Avg.  for  the 

year  1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 

7.71 

7.65 

7.66 
8.34 
8.68 
8.31 

4.21 

4.15 

4.16 
4.84 
5.00 
4.84 

44          •             ( 

1906. 
1905. 
1904. 

7.61 
7.22 
8.20 

.... 

.... 

.... 

AVERAGE    MONTHLY    PRICE    OF    PIPE    LINE    CERTIFICATES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1910. 

Crude  Oil  at  Wells,  Pennsylvania. 


January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$1  40 

1  40 

1  40 

1  36 

1  35 

1  32 

July 

August 

September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December.. 


$1  30 
1  SO 
1  30 
1  30 
1  90 
1  30 


AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Year  1910 $1  34 


1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 


1  6^5 
1  78 
1  74 
1  60 
1  39 


Year  1904 $1  63 


1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 


1  69 
I  24 
1  21 
1  35 
1  29 
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WELLS  COMPLETED  AND  DRY  HOLES,  YEAR  1910. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. 


Indiana. 


Months.  Wells 
Complete^ 

January 398 

February 359 

March 373 

April 479 

May 562 

June 582 

July 520 

August 460 

September 437 

October 411 

November 393 

December 332 

Total 5,306 

Total,  1909.  8,362 


Dry 
Holes. 

Wells 
Completed. 

Dry 
Holes. 

122      . 

29     . 

5     .. 

113     . 

27     . 

3      .. 

124     . 

31     . 

5      .. 

177     . 

46     . 

6      .. 

170     . 

55     . 

9     .. 

192     , 

57     . 

7     .. 

174     . 

59     . 

7     .. 

161     . 

56     . 

5     .. 

134     . 

54     . 

6     .. 

151     . 

44     . 

6     .. 

124     . 

69     . 

6     .. 

146     . 

45     . 

6     .. 

.      1,788     . 

572     . 

71     .. 

.      2,218     . 

872     . 

85     .. 

Wells  Dry 

Completed.  Holes. 


18 
33 
29 
27 
25 
38 
38 
41 
35 
26 
35 
20 

365 
305 


9 
6 
3 
6 
5 
4 
4 
9 
7 
5 
17 
7 

82 


Weli-8  Completed. 

1909.  1910. 

Mid-Continent 3,850  4,856 

Illinois 3,151  ..        2,149 

Gulf  Coast 764  837 


Dry  Holfm. 


1909. 

500 
488 
250 


1910. 

658 
393 
219 


EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1910. 

Refinbd  Oil. 

Great  Britain — London gallons,  49,421,905 

Liverpool 6,201,100 

Other  Ports 19,162,400 

Holland— Amsterdam 14,286,150 

Flushing 1,694,450 

Rotterdam 54,941,300 

Belgium 15,164,100 

Germany— Bremen 1,724,600 

Hamburg 40,910,300 

Stettin 7,170,800 

Danzig 3,725,350 

Koenigsberg 3,909,400 

Denmark— Copenhagen 9,396,900 

Reykjavik,  Iceland 344,811 

Aarhuus 1,372,750 

Sweden 4, 145,800 

Norway 2,260,511 

France 19,974,350 
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Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira gallons.  8,852,800 

(Gibraltar,  Malta,  etc ; 499,300 

Italy ' 20,1(>8,H(K) 

India  and  Fartlier  India— Bombay 9,998,590 

Calcutta 4,743,870 

Ceylon s:K),000 

KanKfOon l,826,7^K) 

Kunachee,  Madras,  etc 19,220,610 

Fenane:  and  Sinjfapore 2,983,400 

Bangkok 50,000 

Saigon  and  Haiphong 8,910,720 

Arabia 3, 178,970 

Java— Batavia 4,189,520 

Sourabaya,  Tjilitjap,  etc 8,749,750 

Molucca  Islands,  Macassar  and  Padang 2,397,120 

China — Shanghai 8,765,350 

Chefoo,  Tsingtau,  etc 47,397,670 

Hong  Kong 13,007,880 

Amoy,  Foochow,  etc 9,778,970 

Philippine  Islands 6,298,200 

Japan  and  Corea — Yokohama 6, 1 16,300 

Chemulpo  and  Fusan 2,667,000 

Turkey 519,390 

Egypt 3,913,500 

Algeria  and  Tunis 4,314,550 

Canary  Islands 240,000 

West  Coast  of  Africa./ 1,(>83,000 

South  Coast  of  Africa 1 1,346. 145 

East  Coast  of  Africa 1. 193,000 

Bourbon,  Mauritis  and  Madagascar 550,000 

Australia 16,203,100 

xXew  Zealand 3,094,940 

Newfoundland l,153,*M>4 

Canada 3.679,150 

Mexico 60,080 

Central  America 1 .575,7(i3 

Cuba 273,080 

Porto  Rico 1,768,034 

West  Indies 5.877,475 

United  States  of  Colombia 170,438 

Venezuela I,4(i4,125 

British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana 1,194,708 

Brazil 81.104,549 

Uruguay 7,2(i9,080 

Argentine  Republic 19,441,020 

Chili 8,001,230 

Peru 595,520 

Ecuador 730,488 

Bolivia 257,200 

Total,  refined  oil gallons,  563,081,a")6 
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Crude  Oil. 

France gallons, 

Spain 

Cuba 

Mexico 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Other  Countries  

Total,  crude  oil gallons, 

Naputma  and  Gasolink. 

Great  Britain gallons, 

France 

Other  Europe 

Various  Ports 

Total,  naphtha  and  gasoline gallons, 

(irand  total gallons. 


17,665,662 

9,529,758 

2,330,202 

7,226,310 

885,000 

5.516 

37,642,448 


17,162,550 

3,188,750 

21,308,880 

19,576.520 

61,236,700 

661,960,804 


ExpoBTs  OP  Crude  Oil,  Refined  Oil  and  Naphtha   from   all  Ports, 
Years  1909  and  1910. 


New  York 

Philadelphia. . 

Baltimore 

Boston 

San  Francisco. 
Port  Arthur. . . 
New  Orleans... 


Total 


1909. 

Oallona. 

684,326,183 

325,703,572 

10,843,200 

100,204 

85,266,354 

84,492,462 

*294,800 

1,191,026,775 


1910. 

Oalloits. 

661,960,804 

291,681,465 

5,055,300 

^,165,098 

65,375,096 

3,622,527 

1,121,860,290 


♦New  Orleans  exports  for  1909  are  not  accurate.    Gallons  shown  above  represent  only 
part  of  the  exports. 

Total  Exports  op  Crude  Oil,  Refined  Oil  and  Naphtha  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  and  Port  Arthur.     Year  1910. 


Crude  OU. 

Refined  Oil. 

Naphtha. 

Total. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

New  York 

37,642,448 

563,081,656 

61,236,700 

661,960,804 

Philadelphia. . . . 

4,622,220 

265,605,445 

21,453,800 

291,681,465 

Baltimore 

.... 

5,055,300 

5,aV),300 

Boston 

San  Francisco. . . 

62,309,016 

31,809,422 

46,660 

94,165,098 

Port  Arthur 

10,969,116 

51,936,330 

2,469,650 

65,375,0^)6 

New  Orleans 

714 

5,375,393 
920,863,546 

246,420 
85,453,230 

3,622,527 

Total 

115,543,514 

1,121,860.290 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE. 
For  the  Ykar  1910. 

Ill  respect  to  prices  and  the  course  of  business  the  movement  in  the 
iron  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1910  was  the  reverse  of  that  in  1909. 
In  other  words,  the  year  ended  with  prices  lower  than  at  the  beginning 
and  consumption  considerably  less,  whereas  1909  closed  with  condi- 
tions exceedingly  favorable  and  in  decided  contrast  with  those  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year.  The  last  four  months  of  1909,  in  fact,  showed 
a  burst  of  activity  which  brought  a  volume  of  orders  unparalleled  in 
tlie  history  of  the  trade.  It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
that  no  year  had  ever  been  entered  ujwn  of  which  so  much  was  exjx^cted 
as  the  iron  trade  then  expected  of  1910,  Opinion  was  then  practically 
unanimous  that  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  next  twelve 
months  would  be  well  beyond  the  surprising  record  of  1909.  This, 
indeed,  proved  to  be  the  case.  At  the  same  time  the  optimistic 
predictions  for  1910  were  tempered  by  the  feeling  that  capital  was 
still  waiting  for  complete  assurance  on  some  points.  January  had  not 
passed  before  enterprise  was  checked  and  confidence  disturbed  by  the 
renewal  of  governmental  activities  involving  the  basis  upon  which 
corporate  business  could  be  conducted.  It  then  began  to  appear  that 
the  expansion  of  railroad  demand,  of  which  great  things  had  been 
expected,  would  wait  until  more  settled  conditions  could  be  established. 

Continued  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  living  was  no  small  factor 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Railroad  employees  made  the  high 
cost  of  commodities  the  ground  for  fresh  demands  for  advances  in  the 
spring  of  1910  and  substantially  all  such  demands  were  granted. 
Thereupon  the  western  railroads  announced  proposed  advances  in 
freight  rates  which  were  immediately  met  by  an  injunction  secured  by 
tlie  government.  As  it  wa.s  anticipated  the  hearings  would  consume 
a  number  of  months,  the  railroads  generally  cut  down  their  purchases 
of  e([uipment  and  supplies  to  the  lowest  point.  Naturally  the  ett'ect 
of  limited  buying  by  the  railroads  bore  heavily  on  the  iron  and  steel 
trades. 

Another  factor  which  entered  prominently  into  iron  triade  conditions 
in  1  tHO  was  tlie  large  amount  of  new  capacity  which  had  been  provided 
out  of  the  excellent  prolits  of  the  years  1906  and  1907.  It  is  the 
hal^it  of  the  iron  tra<le  to  start  on 'new  construction  of  blast  furnaces 
and  stetO  works  in  the  midst  of  a  boom.  Projects  of  this  character 
wliich  were  begun  in   190()  and  11M)7  were  delayed  by  the  depression 
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of  190H  but  the  increase  in  the  demand  in  1909  caused  a  renewal  of 
such  operations.  The  expanding  demand  of  the  second  half  of  1909 
led  to  the  completion  of  a  good  many  new  works.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  statistics  gathered  by  The  Iron  Age  showed  that  the 
new  blast  furnace  capacity  then  under  construction  would  add 
2,650,000  tons  a  year  to  the  country's  pig  iron  output,  while  the  new 
steel  works  then  building  had  a  capacity  of  2,850,000  tons  of  steel  a 
year.  kSonie  of  this  new  capacity  became  operative  in  the  first  half  of 
1910.  Naturally  the  knowledge  that  supply  would  probably  be  more 
than  equal  to  demand  led  buyers  to  withhold  contracts  and  to  purchase 
only  for  their  immediate  needs. 

It  was  evident  early  in  the  year  that  the  buying  movement  of  1909 
had  not  been  understood  by  many  in  its  true  light  Those  who 
believed  that  the  country  had  entered  upon  a  prolonged  period  of 
very  much  larger  consumption  overlooked  the  fact  that  for  two  years 
after  the  panic  of  1907  it  had  been  drawing  upon  its  stocks  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  price  maintenam^e  policy  of  the  steel  manufacturers 
led  consumers  to  buy  cautiously.  When  prices  were  reduced  in  early 
1909  the  country  was  bare  of  iron  and  steel  stocks.  What  came  in 
the  next  six  months  was  very  largely  a  re-stocking  movement.  It 
was  necessary  for  foundries,  machine  shops,  blac*ksmith  shops,  repair 
shops,  hardware  and  mill  supply  stores  and  jobbers'  warehouses 
handling  any  form  of  metal  products  to  rebuild  stocks  to  the  propor- 
tions required  by  steadily  expanding  business.  Consumption  seemed 
overwhelming,  and  for  the  time  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  mills, 
because  the  re-stocking  feature  could  not  be  measured.  It  was  evident 
early  in  1910,  however,  that  the  country  had  not  reached  any  such 
level  of  regular  consumption  as  was  indicated  by  the  buying  of  the 
preceding  nine  or  ten  months. 

Prices  in  1910, — Pig  iron  and  practically  all  steel  products  declined 
in  price  in  1910,  this  decline  being  gradual  and  beginning  early  in 
the  year.  In  pig  iron  it  amounted  to  $3  to  $4  a  ton  and  practically 
the  same  decline  took  place  in  finished  materials.  In  steel  billets  it 
was  $4  to  $5  a  ton.  The  pig  iron  market  was  an  open  one  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  producers  of  Bessemer 
pi^  iron  in  the  Central  West  decided  to  make  a  stand  at  $15  at  Val- 
ley furnace,  or  $15.90  Pittsburgh.  This  level  was  reached  in  August, 
being  $4  less  than  the  price  prevailing  at  the  close  of  1909.  A  few 
thousand  tons  was  bought  below  $15.90  Pittsburgh  but  this  transaction 
was  exceptional. 

An  idea  of  the  movement  of  prices  in  1910  and  of  their  relation  to 
those  of  the  three  years  preceding  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
table.  Since  the  price  maintenance  policy  was  in  force  throughout 
1908  and  that  was  a  year  of  relatively  low  demand,  it  is  left  out  of 
the  account.  Pittsburgh  prices  are  given,  except  in  the  case  of 
Southern  foundry  pig  iron,  for  which  the  Cincinnati  price  is  (juotcd. 
The  highest  price  in  1907  is  given,  the  low  price  in  1909  and  the 
prices  at  the  close  of  1909  and  1910  respectively. 
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Low. 

De^.  M. 

Der.  ,.;. 

1909. 

1909. 

1910. 

§15.  (x) 

$19.90 

$15.90 

14.90 

17.90 

14.15 

14.25 

17.25 

14.25 

22.00 

27.50 

2;{.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

Ceuus 

CenUi 

(Vnts 

1.10 

1.55 

1.40 

1.10 

1.55 

1.40 

1.05 

1.50 

1.40 

2.10 

2.40 

2.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.(iO 

1.40 

1.65 

i.r,o 
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Fluctuations  of  Iron  and  Steel  Prices  in  U)07,  1909  and  1910. 
(Pig  Ikon,  Billkth  and  Kaii.^j  in  I><ii.i.aks  pf.u  <.k()ssi(>n  ;  otiikk  Pito- 

I>r«TS   IN   <  KNTS   PEU   POlNh.) 

Hmh. 

1907. 

Bessemer  pig:  iron $24 . 35 

Basic  pig-iron 23. JK) 

Sou.  No.  2  fdy.  iron,  Cincinnati 26.00 

Bessemer  billets 30.00 

Rails 28.00 

Onus 

Plates 1.70 

Structural  shapes 1 .  70 

Steel  bars 1 .60 

Sheets,  28  gau^e 2 .  55 

Tin  plates 3.K5 

Plain  wire 1.90 

Prices  of  finished  materials  held  fairly  steady  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Structural  material  showed  some  signs  of 
yielding  in  March  when  on  desirable  contracts  l.oOc.  Pittsburgh,  was 
done.  A  further  decline  of  $1  a  ton  came  early  in  June  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month  1.40c.  was  readied.  This  figure  held  on 
ordinary  business  throughout  the  year,  though  some  fabricating  con- 
tracts were  taken  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  The  inference  in  these 
cases  was  not  only  that  the  fabricating  company  made  little  profit  for 
itself,  but  that  it  had  found  some  steel  company  which  was  willing  to 
go  $1  to  $2  a  ton  below  the  1.40c.  basis,  Pittsburgh.  Plate  mills 
were  not  fully  occupied  at  any  time  in  the  year  and  their  opera- 
tions in  the  closing  months  were  at  less  than  half  capacity.  Mills 
producing  the  lighter  finished  products,  as  sheets,  tin  plates  and  wire, 
fared  better  than  others.  The  tin  plate  business  was  probably  nearer 
normal  than  that  in  any  other  line.  Prices  were  maintained  practi- 
cally throughout  the  year  at  $'^.84  a  box,  New  York.  On  some  de- 
sirable contracts  placed  in  November  this  figure  may  have  been  shaded, 
but  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  in  December  the  price  of  S3.84 
was  re  afiirmed.  Welsh  tin  plate  mills  were  very  busy  throughout 
the  year,  so  that  they  were  unable  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
to  accept  a  contract  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  drawback 
tin  plates  for  the  export  trade.  This  company,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  months,  placed  a  contract  with  American  mills  amounting 
to  250,000  boxes.  The  demand  for  black  and  galvanized  sheets  was 
very  active  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  but  by  July  it  had 
fallen  off  and  the  mills  were  actively  seeking  orders,  with  prices 
about  $2  a  ton  below  those  of  January.  On  December  7th  the 
manufacturers  met  at  Pittsburgh  and  decided  to  make  a  strong  eflfort 
to  maintain   the  market  at  2.20c.  Pittsburgh  for   No.  28  black,  one 
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pass  cold  rolled  sheets^  and  3.20c.  for  No.  28  galvanized.  This  basis 
was  maintained  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  prevailed  in  the 
early  months  of  1911. 

The  bar  mills  were  very  busy  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  at 
times  were  three  to  four  months  behind  in  shipments.  In  the  New 
York  distri':t,  jobbers  were  somewhat  concerned  last  fall  over  prices 
quoted  by  a  leading  producer  for  delivery  from  its  New  Jersey 
warehouse.  It  developed  that  the  small  trade  in  New  York  was  be- 
ing canvassed  rather  more  actively  than  before  by  this  interest  and 
its  selling  prices  left  the  jobber  less  than  his  usual  margin  over  the 
price  quoted  by  the  mills  on  large  lots.  At  the  end  of  the  year  and 
in  the  early  months  of  1911  the  New  York  jobbing  trade  was  buying 
sparingly,  waiting  to  see  what  would  be  the  ultimate  development  of 
this  warehouse  policy. 

Prices  of  wire  products  were  influenced  somewhat  by  the  coming  on 
of  new  capacity  in  that  line.  The  Jones  &  Lauciiilin  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  began  selling  wire  rods  and  wire  nails  in  £astern 
territory  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Its  new  mills  at  Aliquippa,  Pa,, 
have  a  capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  a  year.  The  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  had  under  construction  in  the  late  months 
of  the  year  new  wire  rod  and  wire  mills  which  were  expected  to  begin 
operations  in  March,  1911. 

The  merchant  pipe  trade  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  any  time 
in  the  year.  In  October  the  leading  makers  issued  a  new  card  of 
Pittsburgh  basing  discounts,  the  main  changes  being  a  material 
reduction  in  extra  strong  and  double  strong  pipe  and  a  smaller  reduc- 
tion in  butt  weld  merchant  pipe,  while  some  sizes  of  lap  weld  pipe 
were  increased  slightly.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
made  some  large  additions  to  its  pipe  mill  capacity  in  the  year  and  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  pipe,  starting  up  one  lap  weld  and  one  butt  weld  furnace  at 
its  new  plant  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Co-operation  of  Steel  Manufacturers. — There  was  no  formal  renewal 
until  late  in  1910  of  the  co-operation  among  steel  manufacturers  which 
marked  the  period  before  the  open  market  declaration  of  February, 
1909.  In  June  the  xVmerican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  organiza- 
tion through  which  cooperation  is  made  effective,  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
On  this  occasion  Chairman  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion announced  that  the  directors  of  the  Institute  had  decided  to 
broaden  its  work.  Besides  making  technical  papers  a  feature  of  its 
stated  meetings,  lie  said  that  the  relations  of  producers  in  the  United 
States  to  those  of  other  countries  would  have  consideration  ;  also  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employees,  together  with  the  important 
questions  of  accident  compensation,  relief  and  pension  systems  and 
hours  and  other  conditions  of  labor.  At  this  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  have  under  consideration  the  reduction  to  the  smallest 
possible  extent  of  Sunday  labor  at  iron  and  steel  works.     In  October 
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a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in  pursuance  of  the  Institute's  plan 
for  better  relations  between  steel  companies  competing  in  international 
markets.  A  delegation  of  thirty-five  iron  and  steel  manufacturers, 
representing  prominent  companies  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France 
and  Belgium  came  over  as  guests  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  After  a  two  days'  session  in  New  York  the  visitors,  together 
with  about  fifty  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  took  a  special 
train  for  a  week's  trip  to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Gary,  Pittsburgh  and 
Washington.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  another  international  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  in  the  summer  of  191 1.  It  is  the  expectation  that 
this  meeting  will  result  in  the  formation  of  an  international  iron  and 
steel  association,  the  chief  object  of  which  will  be  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  neutral  markets  in  which  i)roducers  in  the  leading  steel 
companies  compete  with  each  other.  The  dumping  of  surplus  steel 
products  by  one  steel  producing  country  upon  another  is  expected  to 
be  prevented  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  change 
will  come  about  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  lowest  prices  for 
iron  and  steel  being  made  in  the  countries  which  have  no  iron  industry. 
Announcements  have  been  made  that  the  Brussels  conference  will  be 
held  July  5th,  tith  and  7th. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1910  demand  for  iron  and  steel  had  fallen  off 
to  such  an  extent  that  prices  were  quite  generally  being  shaded  on 
some  products  and  it  appeared  that  the  trade  was  drifting  rapidly 
tow^ard  an  open  market.  The  expectation  of  lower  prices  led 
consumers  to  buy  only  for  immediate  needs,  since  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  sell  with  guarantees  against 
declines.  Under  these  conditions  a  general  meeting  of  the  manufac- 
turers was  considered  desirable  and  Chairman  Gary  accordingly 
invited  the  presidents  of  tbe  leading  companies  to  a  dinner  in  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  January  Tith.  Addressing  them,  he  pointed 
out  that  as  there  was  then  a  <iemand  for  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  steel  that  could  be  produced  in  this  country  it  was  obvious  that 
each  manufacturer  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  his  fair  proportion 
of  the  business  ofiered.  He  referred  to  the  results  which  had  come 
fron)  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  the  regard  the  manufacturers  had 
shown  for  their  mutual  interests.  Such  a  basis  of  co-operation  he 
considered  to  be  much  more  powerful  in  preventing  demoralization  in 
prices  than  any  form  of  agreement  which  could  be  drawn,  reinforced 
by  bonds  and  forfeits.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce 
the  prices  of  steel  products  as  that  would  inevitably  carry  with  it 
reductions  in  waires.  In  tlie  discussion  which  followed  all  the  manu- 
facturers present  agreed  with  Judge  (Jary's  view.  The  result  of  the 
meetiiifr  was  a  more  general  adherence  to  the  basiJi  of  prices  at  which 
manufaeturers  had  aimed  in  the  last  (juarter  of  1910,  and  within  a 
fortnight  coiulitions  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  proposal 
to   make  reductions  was  no  lonirer  an  issue. 

A   Ycur  of  R('('<H-(1  Prodncilon. — The   production   of  pig   iron   and 
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steel  in  1910  considerably  exceeded  that  of  1909,  which  had  been  the 
record  year.  The  output  of  pig  iron  was  27,298,545  gross  tons 
against  25,795,471  tons  in  1909.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron,  how- 
ever, was  not  equal  to  production,  as  stocks  accumulated  in  producers' 
hands  throughout  the  country.  The  increase  of  such  stocks  in  the 
year  was  probably  1,000,000  tons  so  that  approximately  2,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  was  to  be  found  in  producers'  yards  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  statistics  of  steel  production  for  last  year  are  not  compiled  at 
this  writing  (  March  10,  1911 )  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  out- 
put of  steel  ingots  and  castings  was  20,000,000  gross  tons.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  produced  about  11,800,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  and  14,150,000  tons  of  steel  ingots.  Its  percentage  of  the 
pig  iron  production  of  the  country  was  4I].2,  against  45  per  cent,  in 
1909,  43.5  per  cent,  in  1908  and  *41.9  per  cent,  in  1907.  Its  steel 
ingot  production  in  1910  was  54.3  percent,  of  the  total;  55.7  per 
cent,  in  1909,  and  55.9  per  cent,  in  1908. 

Steel  rail  production  last  year  proved  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  apparent  rate  of  railroad  orders  liad  indicated.  The  total  was 
3,634,029  tons.  Of  this  amount  222,000  tons  were  light  rails  and 
350,000  tons  were  export  rails.  Thus  the  consumption  of  standard 
sections  by  railroads  of  this  country  was  between  3,000,000  and 
'3,100,0t)0  tons.  The  country's  record  of  rail  production  was  3,977,877 
tons  in  1906.  More  and  more  the  railroads  are  requiring  open  hearth 
rails  and  in  1910  the  production  of  such  rails  was  1,715,899  tons 
against  1,255,961  tons  in  1909. 

An  increasing  use  is  made  of  alloyed  steel  rails,  the  statistics  for  1910 
showing  a  total  production  of  2()0,621  tons  of  such  rails,  of  which 
195,940  tons  wereferro-titanium  rails.  It  is  evidt^nt  that  the  railroads 
must  also  increase  the  weight  of  their  rails  in  order  to  bear  safely  the 
very  heavy  trainloads  which  arc  now  the  rule.  It  is  expected  90  and 
100  pound  rails  will  be  as  generally  used  five  years  from  to-day  as  are 
75  and  80  pound  rails  at  present  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  110  and 
120  pound  rails  will  be  common  within  the  same  period. 

The  developments  in  connection  with  the  njannfacture  of  electric 
steel  have  been  interesting.  Last  year  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration acquired  the  exclusive  rights  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Heroult  electric  furnace.  It  has  had  15  ton  furnaces  of  this  type  in 
operation  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  South  Chicago,  111,,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  electric  steel  practice  has  spent  fully  $250,000.  Rails 
have  been  rolled  at  South  Chicago  from  steel  made  in  electric  furnaces 
and  it  is  expe<rted  electric  steel  will  be  increasingly  used  for  axles,  tires 
and  other  railroad  steel  calling  for  high  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  new  records  made  in  pig  iron  and  steel  in  1910 
the  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  reached  the  highest 
point  at  43,042,397  tons,  which  compares  with  42,580,869  tons  in 
1909.  The  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ores  were  on  the  basis  of  $5  a  ton 
for  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $4.75  for  Mesaba  Range  Bessemer,  S4.20 
for  Old  Range  non-Bessemer  and  $4  for  Mesaba  non-Bessemer.     This 
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represented  an  advance  of  oO  a^nts  a  ton  over  1909.  The  blast  fur- 
nace companies  bought  heavily  of  these  ores  under  the  prompting  of 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  latter  part  of  1909  ;  but  before  the  end 
of  1910  their  ore  contracts  proved  a  heavy  burden  in  view  of  the 
slump  in  pig  iron.  There  was  an  effort  to  secure  a  revision  of  these 
contracts  but  the  producers  would  not  consider  the  proposal,  contend- 
ing that  any  reduction  on  ore  would  immediately  lead  to  further 
reductions  in  pig  iron.  At  the  end  of  the  season  of  navigation  there 
was  a  total  of  »^2,G00,000  tons  of  Lake  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  and  in 
furnace  yards.  This  unparalleled  amount  represented  a  supply  suffic- 
ient to  last  the  furnaces  well  into  the  fall.of  19n. 

The  highest  rate  of  pig  iron  production  in  any  month  in  1910  was 
reached  in  February  at  31, 600,000  tons  per  )^ear.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  it  had  declined  to  19,700,000  tons  per  year.  On  February  1, 
1911,  it  was  22,000,000.  tons  p(»r  year,  and  by  March  1st  had  advanced 
to24,4")0,000  tons  per  year.  Our  present  pig  iron  capacity,  allow- 
ing for  the  percentage  of  furnaces  usually  idle  for  repairs,  and  for 
furnaces  which  could  only  operate  at  very  high  prices  for  pig  iron,  is 
about  3().000,000  tons  a  year. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  export  iron  and  steel  trade  in  1910  was 
the  largest  this  country  has  known.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  not  including  ore,  was 
$201,271,903.  The  figures  for  1909  were  $157,074,394  and  for  1908 
were  Slol,  113,114.  A  remarkable  increase  was  made  in  the  exports 
of  pig  iron  in  1910.  The  total  was  127,385  gross  tons  or  more  than 
double  that  of  1909.  It  is  probable  that  considerable  of  this  iron 
went  to  (Jan  ad  a.  There  were  also  moderate  exports  of  foundry  iron 
from  Alabama  to  Italy.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of 
sheets  and  plates  from  180,047  gross  tons  in  1909  to  274,516  gross 
tons  in  1910.  Steel  rail  shipments  were  353,180  gross  tons  in  1910 
against  290,540  tons.  Our  shipments  abroad  of  structural  and  fabri- 
cated steel  have  increased  rapidly,  particularly  to  South  America.  In 
1910  the  total  of  such  exports  was  146,721  gross  tons  against  90,830 
tons  in  1909. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  through  its  subsidiary  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company,  made  a  noteworthy  ex|)ort 
record  in  1910  in  shipping  a  total  of  1,223,496  tons  or  nearly  14 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  largest  previous  year's  total,  which  was 
1.079.319  in  1906.  The  exports  of  the  Steel  Corporation  last  year 
were  13.5  [)er  cent,  of  its  entire  shipments,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
in  excess  of  1 1,000,000  tons,  or  450,000  more  than  the  previous  high 
rcrord  made  in  1906. 

Tlie  imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  1910,  excluding  ore,  amounted  to 
§47,115,112,  airainst  .^:M),571,542  in  1909.  The  value  of  such  im- 
ports in  1(^87  was  .S')G, 420,607,  but  in  no  year  since  t\\&t  has  it  been 
as  irrt'at  as  in  1910. 
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The  Eastern  Iron  and  Steel  Trade. — The  majority  of  the  P^astern 
iron  and  steel  companies  found  the  year  far  from  profitable,  partic- 
ularly in  the  second  half,  when  market  prices  reached  the  cost  of 
production  for  most  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  only  one 
receivership  in  the  Eastern  iron  trade,  that  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Products  Company  of  Philadelphia,  a  small  consolidation  formed  by 
the  bringing  together  of  a  number  of  minor  iron  rolling  mills. 

Under  the  reorganization  eflected  in  1901),  the  fabricating  plant  of 
MiLLiKEN  Brothers  on  Staten  Island  was  operated  throughout  the 
year.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  with  the  steel  plant,  which  has 
now  been  idle  for  nearly  four  years. 

Among  the  most  important  new  construction  at  Eastern  works 
was  that  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  at  its  Saucon  plant,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Two  blast  fur- 
naces will  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1911.  A  Bessemer  plant, 
including  two  twenty  ton  vessels,  was  brought  near  completion  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1911,  it  was  started  up,  being  operated 
in  connection  with  the  open  hearth  plant  of  this  company  on  the 
duplex  plan. 

An  important  enterprise  developed  in  the  year  was  the  Didier- 
March  Company,  a  German  corporation,  with  heatlquarters  in  New 
York,  which  will  build  adjoining  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
property  a  $5,000,000  coke  plant  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  7,500 
net  tons  of  coke  a  day.     Work  on  this  plant  is  now  in  progress. 

Three  new  blast  furnaces  are  under  construction  in  the  Eastern 
district — one  by  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Consho- 
hocken.  Pa.  ;  another  by  the  Worth  Brothers  Company  at  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  a  third  by  the  Warwick  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  prediction  made  in  this  rev  iew  one  year  ago  that  iron  ore  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  would  probably  reach  2,500,000  tons  in 
1910,  was  borne  out  by  a  total,  as  shown  by  the  official  statistics,  of 
2,591,0*]  I  gross  tons.  These  imports  had  never  previously  exceeded 
1,300,000  tons  a  year.  Some  of  the  sales  of  Svvedisli,  Spanish  and 
Newfoundland  ores  made  to  Eastern  furnace  companies  were  in  excess 
of  the  buyers'  ability  to  work  up  the  ore  and  there  were  cancellations 
of  several  hundred  thousand  tons.  Deliveries  in  some  of  these  cases 
were  postponed  to  1911.  Sales  of  Newfoundland  and  Spanish  ores 
already  made  for  delivery  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  1911  amounted 
to  500,000  tons.  The  principal  Eastern  production  of  iron  ore  in 
1910  was  at  the  Port  Henry  mines  and  (concentrating  plant  of 
WiTHERHKE,  Sherman  <k  Co.,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000  tons. 

New  York  City  furnished  the  largest  structural  steel  contract  of  the 
year  in  the  25,500  tons  re(|uired  for  the  new  Municipal  Building. 
This  was  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  The  new  sub- 
way work  is  expected  to  take  150,000  tons  of  steel  for  the  contracts 
that  will  be  let  first,  and  the  extensions  <juite  sure  to  be  built  will 
require  fully  300,000  tons,  while  something  like  20,000  tons  of  steel 
bars  will  be  used  in  concrete  reinforcement. 
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The  Outlook. — It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  impioveiiient  which  the  iron 
trade  has  seen  in  the  two  months  following  Judge  Gary's  Waldorf- 
Astoria  dinner  of  January  11,  llUl,  has  surprised  the  majority  of 
those  who  then  predicted  better  things.  The  increase  in  pig  iron  produc- 
tion cited  above  is  one  measure  of  the  improved  conditions,  thirty-three 
more  furnaces  being  in  blast  on  March  1st,  than  on  January  Ist. 
Another  measure  is  in  the  increase  in  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  On  December  31,  1910,  these  amounted  to 
2,674, ToT  tons,  after  a  year  of  uninterrupted  decline  from  the  total 
of  5,927,081  tons  on  December  31,  1909.  January,  1911,  brought 
the  first  gain  in  thirteen  months,  the  total  at  the  end  of  that  month 
being  3,110,919  tons,  which  was  increased  to  3,400, 048  tons  by  the 
end  of  February.  Shipments  from  the  mills,  moreover,  were  at  a 
rate  twenty  per  cent,  greater  in  February  than  in  January. 

Railroad  demand  is  still  one  of  the  uncertain  fa(*tor8.  There  have 
now  l)een  three  years  of  abstemious  buying  by  the  railroads.  Steel 
manufacturers  are  not  disposed  to  find  any  disastrous  significance  in 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refusing  to  permit 
freight  rate  advances.  It  is  believed  the  railroads  have  only  bought 
what  could  not  safely  or  economically  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  rather  toward  a  larger  than  a  smaller  consumption 
of  iron  and  steel.  The  announcement  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  that  they  will  spend  $7'),000,000  in  double  tracking  in  the 
next  five  years,  taking  a  total  of  about  2")0,000  tons  of  rails  besides 
many  thousands  of  tons  for  bridges,  has  strongly  reinforced  the  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  year's  prospects. 

It  is  evident  that  1911  will  be  in  all  lines  a  year  for  the  absorption 
of  manufacturing  capacity  already  provided.  New  enterprises  will 
not  make  as  large  demand  upon  tlie  steel  mills  as  in  a  number  of  recent 
years.  Yet  the  general  belief  in  the  trade  is  that  the  year  will  show 
an  increased  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  as  it  advances  and  that  it 
will  compare  more  favorably  with  1910  than  seemed  likely  at  its 
beginning. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND    FINANCE. 


FORCiaN   IMPORTS.   DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AND   FOREIGN   EXPORTS  OF  THE 
PORT  OF    NEW  YORK. 

VaLUK  of    FoRKKiN    iMFOirPS    INTO    THE    l*OKT  OK    NkW  VoRK    FOR   TIIK    LAST 

TwKNTY  Years,  ENuiNti  Dec  emukr  81st. 


Years. 


1891.. 
1892.. 
1898.. 
1894 .  . 
1895.. 
18W.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
18*>9. . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904.. 
I9a').. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
UKXS.  . 
1909.. 
1910. . 


Spu'iv 

Total  Foi'rif/n 

Dntinblv. 

Free  (iitoilft. 

an<l  liuUion. 

Imports. 

$254.102,l.-)4 

.   .S2(>8,82*),418 

.   i<85, 154,540     . 

.   :j;557,58(),112 

2.')4,8I)0,8:>4 

.     817,989,925 

.      11,407,559     . 

.     588.707,888 

23<i,490,98l 

.     2<)  1,999, 022 

.     05,827,758     . 

.     594,817,711 

198,(H(>,H)9 

.     289,7()7,()76 

.     20,071,280     . 

.     459,085,081 

2S4,0:^),(>.*>4 

.     282,2:)0.I2()     . 

.     82.s:>()J22     . 

.     549,1 42. 8*)0 

248.28:),7(K) 

.      197,280.085     . 

.     iK),788,SH)8     . 

.     581,205,703 

248,297,819 

.     218,288,881     . 

.     28,079,8(»2     . 

.     494.010,(X)2 

241,921,871 

177,770,748 

.    110,580,905     . 

.     530,278,024 

294, ')().'),  188 

.     224,2<K),748 

.     81,191,228     . 

.     549,987,  ir>4 

304,8.V>,071 

.     221,251,710 

.     29,089,480     . 

.     555.140,207 

319,91=>.7')2 

.     285,107,825 

.      19,8(>7,785     . 

.     574,888,802 

848,747,880 

.     242,49(5,808 

.      10,S42,054     . 

,     (>02,080,742 

889,0:>2,870 

.     259,129,840 

.     29,()52,089     . 

.     ()27,884,899 

848,(i84,492 

.     28<>,l(i8,872 

.      14,101,854     . 

.     048,954,218 

409,7()7,()8:) 

.     ;-W)4.l(U),880 

.     22,872,970     . 

780,8()(),885 

4r)<i.240,(i81 

.     888,8(U),2(K) 

.     99,889,084 

.     888,1^)5,918 

480,418,18(> 

.     849,881,491 

.    108.918,041      . 

.     988,058,208 

87(>,0()7,I90 

.     274,194,l>02     . 

.     27,807,241      . 

.     077,5(>9,088 

480,881,480 

.     4a5,827,548 

.      17.897,878     . 

.     *KH).()(Mi,851 

48l,002,0.")0 

.     488,878,287 

.     82,185,092     . 

.     951,510,979 

Valfk   of   P^xi'OR'I's    from   the    i*oRT   OF   New  York  to  FoREUiN   I*orts 

FOR    THE     LAST    TWENTY    YeARS,   ENl)IN(i     DeCEMHER   8lST. 


Donir/tfiv 

Yeabw. 

Hrpnrif*. 

1891 

.   ^-578,892,987 

1892 

.     808,55!).  145 

1898 

.     848,097,228 

1894 

.     382,021,128 

1895 

828,402,(K)8 

18% 

8(m,570,818 

1897 

.     8iK),888,942 

1898 

400,875.2*)9 

189*) 

407,554,122 

U)00 

520,158,270 

1901 

498,418,005 

1J)02 

479,084,582 

1903 

r)08,495,2(i5 

1904 

490,914,804 

19a') 

545,708,817 

1900 

011,082,425 

1907 

670.725,511 

1908 

624,829,288 

1909 

615,182,(i<)0 

1910 

686,289,717 

Fore  i  {in 
Fx}K)rts. 

88,772,099 

9. 1(54.829 

9.1KX),40O 

7,958.095 

8,948.818 

9,450.881 

8,8(52,182 

9,027,987 

9.059,150 

12,()<M),4()2 

12.544.419 

12.09(5.879 

12.582.984 

18,818,858 

18.9.s().8S»5 

11,889.087 

12.4(M»,0i8 

ll,978,»M)l 

12,579.181 

18,771.917 


Sjx'cie 
ftn(/  liullion. 

?95,9I(5,277 

98.204,9(57 

1(X5.897,995 

129,008,594 

189;950.(507 

104,080,418 

77,581,109 

58,818.879 

84,729,255 

102.988,991 

1(M).508.8(54 

(55,411,581 

(55.8(50,819 

114,017.998 

77.922.081 

5(5,2(52,855 

87.880.(52(5 

97.7(5(5.(578 

140.20(5.112 

89.574,180 


Tnt'll 
Fj  ports. 

^488.081.818 
470.928,941 
4(54,895,(588 
4(59,582,812 
472.8(M),928 
479.058,0(52 
482,282,288 
528.247,115 
5(51,812,588 
041,177,(5(58 
(511,521.888 
557.148,042 
58|.8,s<»,()*)8 
(548,251,150 
(587,(510,787 
(578.788.817 
770.50(5.155 
78  4.5(1?»,8(55 
7(  57.  ".h;8.  288 
794.(5;i5,7()4 
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FoREKiN  Imports  Entkhkd   Monthly  at  New  York  during 
THE  Years  11)08.   V\)m  and  1910. 


Entered  for  CoNHrMinioN. 


MuNTHS.  1908. 

January ^38,'4()<),17() 

February 48,0SJ),(K)5 

March 44,424,744 

April 44.717,026 

May 39,8f)8.2(>7 

June 42,709,616 

July 41,837,890 

August 44,393,899 

September 49,619,706 

October 50,203,071 

xNoveml)er 52,396,410 

December 61,681,739 

Total ^553,437,(>49 


1909. 

$;54,(M>(S,107 
(H, 197, 170 
71,448,691 
(>4,989.423 
56,a")(>,638 
60,92r),0(i3 
57,518,681 
60,704,512 
64,410,037 
68,7Wi,730 
77.361,08<i 
76,608,926 

$777,683,0(i4 


1910. 

170,393,779 
68,778.732 
89.009,521 
67,4(J9,820 
57,129,707 
62,900,658 
62,6<i(>,571 
73,401,434 
61,526,850 
63,159,531 
(>6,880,437 
69,167,024 

$812,484,064 


Entered   for  Warehousincj. 


Months.  1908. 

January.. $>9.023,765 

February 7,269,738 

March 8.201,084 

April 8.838,887 

Mav 10,166.771 

June 7,895,314 

July 7,901, 7(>0 

August 5,982,025 

September 8,754.650 

October 8,411,394 

November 7,351,()86 

December 6,^)7,069 

Total {r;96.764,143 


1909. 

$7,126,954 

8,877,375 

9,2%,500 

10,909,121 

13,173,866 

12,321.237 

ll,l(i8,332 

7,582,801 

8,993,649 

8,708,421 

8.29<i.793 

7,570,8()5 

$114,025,914 


1910. 

$8,2(>2,344 

9,048,056 

13,954,497 

10,729,902 

ll,364,4as 

9,315,941 

7,300,235 

7,939,003 

6,054,076 

7,158,422 

8. 183,327 

7,580,952 

$106,891,226 


F'kkh  (lOODfs  Entered  for  Consumition. 


MoMiiH.  1908. 

January ,t^l8,5b8,(>44 

IVbruaVy 19,432,199 

March 22.353.762 

April 20.912,735 

May 19,654,845 

June 22,575,6;{9 

July 19,C)S:>.(>92 

Auiust 20.719.879 

Septcin))er 23,s7!).100 

October 21.922,135 

N()vemb(»r 28,52(i.  193 

DectMiiber 32.758.881 


Total 


^273,937,707 


1909. 

^27.832,070 
33,019,547 
36,454,037 
33,243.0-50 
25.632,470 
29,144,331 
24,927,819 
28,782,886 
35.310,0(>4 
37.139,595 
4(),222,007 
47,172,509 

$404,880,385 


1910. 

$39.2-54,474 
34.r)(i.->,584 
48,610,2^)1 
37,0(XS.(i43 
29,674,196 
31,475,034 
33,384,317 
38,091,410 
34,0O3.()O3 
36,303,277 
35.973.  ia5 
39.768,7^'^ 

$438,112,779 
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Specie  and  Bullion. 


Months. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . 

October 

November 

December  . . . 


1908. 

$8,305,184 
1,878,113 
2,425,809 
1,202,467 
1,822,430 
1,3.58,848 
1,300,1H)4 
1,543,038 
1,710,578 
1,673,752 
1,544,70*) 
2,601,459 


Total $27,367,241 


1909. 

$l,3r>(i,273 
1,431,914 
3,334,784 
1,439,041 
1,326,623 
1,422,627 
l,037,i)60 
1,124,350 
906,615 
1,417,224 
l,f)43,741 
1,156,721 

$17,897,873 


Total  Foreign  Imports — Merchandise. 


Months.  1908. 

January $47,489,941 


February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 
October. .  *. . 
November.. 
December  . 


50,359,343 
52,625,828 
53,555,913 
50,065,038 
50,604,930 
49,739,150 
50,375,924 
58,374,35<) 
58,614,465 
59,748,0J>6 
68,648,808 


Total $650,201,792 


1909. 

$61,793,061 
73,074,545 
80,745,191 
75,898,544 
69,230,r)04 
73,246,300 
68,687,013 
68,287,313 
73,403,68(i 
77,505,151 
85,f).")7,879 
84,179,791 

$891,708,978 


WiTHDRAWALH    FROM    WaREHOL'SE. 


Months. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.   . 

October 

November 

December  — 


1908. 

$9,731,345 
7,43.3,040 
7,859,3:^2 
6,873,667 
6,740,835 
7,852,288 
8,224,637 
7,521, r>H4 
9,8(U,841 
8,6*K),319 
8,552,953 
6,774,914 


1909. 

$6,932,5.-)3 
7,0<i2,777 
7,048,008 
7,850,378 
7,225,8:^3 
7,334,468 

12,271,249 

15,445,592 
9,:^88,302 

ll,m)8,752 
8,258,889 
6,784,460 


1910. 

$!n>9,<K)i 

2,277,848 

2,8()4,914 

974,254 

872,828 

1,109,196 

5,283,263 

10,342,580 

1,124,643 

1,171,934 

1,442,:^98 

3,671,933 

$32,1:^,692 


1910. 

$78,656,123 
77,826,788 

102,SK>4.018 
78,U)*),722 
68,4^,175 
72,216.5f)9 
69,fHi<).806 
81,340,4:^7 
67,580,926 
70,317,953 
75,06:i764 
76,747,976 

$919,375,287 


1910. 

$<i,827,977 
6,8:S4,277 
7,677,9^5 
7,:S09,570 
7,08<i,()76 
7,(>")2.420 
6,8:^4,177 
9,  ,581,462 

ll,4(i8,231 
8,938,802 
8,814,953 
8,003,192 

Total $96,118,7:^5     ..     $107,511,261      ..       $97,029,722 

Classification  of  Forek.n  Imports  at  New  York. 

1908.  1909.  1910. 

Dry  Goods $U4,5:S0.a->4  ..  $l55,.V):S,:S:-{3  ..  $144,50S,157 

General  Merchandise. . .       5:S5,670,9:S8  . .  7:S6, 155.(>45  . .  774,867.  VSO 

Specie 27,:S67,241  .  .  17,897,873  . .  :^2, 1:i5,(i92 


Total $()77,r>69,():S3 


§^1KH>,(>(M>,851 


$951,510,979 
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Rkceiptk  fkom  Clstoms  at  New  York. 


Months. 


January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October  . . . . 
November . . 
December.. . 


1908. 

$14,(>40,44(J  20 

15,24 l,a'><>  02 

14,08(>,404  25 

13,787,444  55 

12,303,722  82 

13,108,4:>()  40 

14,417,035  ^)4 

14,517,500  21 

17,115,157  27 

15,329,451  (v) 

15,134,227  44 

16,129,491  89 


1909. 

$15,795,(>*)9  79 

17,775,727  56 

19,0(i4,331  09 

18,802,923  79 

l(),846,0rM  69 

17,318,187  30 

20,728,712  13 

19,732,5.57  73 

17,^)06,342  71 

19,794,512  14 

17,575,847  51 

16,223,;i56  72 


1910. 

$17,545,140  15 
18,778,746  02 
21,988,921  73 
16,276,427  77 
14,99*),;S82  80 
17,119,870  45 
16,91 1.1M>7  31 
20,277,113  35 
17,69*).*hi<i  47 
16,381,800  83 
18,533,078  71 
16,487,755  48 


Total....     $175,810,394  64     ..     15217,564,2.54   16     ..     $212,9^)9,270  57 
Value  of  Exports  from  New  Y< 


(irAKTEKS. 


1908. 


First  (Quarter $180,744,018 

SeconJ  (Quarter 156, 195,743 


Third  C^uarter 
Fourth  (Quarter 


142,155,9:H() 
157,707,495 


foRK,  Kxn.r.sivE  OF  Specie. 

1909.  1910. 

$170,486,443  ..       $159,328,00.5 

149,920,348  ..  172,251,:i()5 

152,().57,76(i  . .  187.704,600 

154,697,284  . .  18^5,777,41)4 


Total $636,803, 192     . .       $<>27,761,84l     . . 

Value  of  Total  Exports  from  New  York. 
Domestic  Produce. 


Months.  1908. 

January $<")  1,402,685 

February 58,885,084 

March 57,2<i5.0;^> 

April 56,078,7()9 

Mav 46,51K),232 

June 50,179,426 

July 46,r>05.801 

August 44.448,798 

September 48,473. 6(>5 

October 51,486,643 

November 45, 173,144 

]  )eceml)er 58,340,005 


Total $624,829,288 


1909. 

$49,633,871 
44,632,30i) 
57,542,926 
50,()28.029 
47,382.447 
51,402,050 
49,521,460 
47,439,818 
49,952,473 
54,852,733 
54.911,031 
57.284,013 

$615,182,660 


Months. 

January 

Fel^ruary 

March 

April 

May 

,Iune 

Julv 

Aulru^t 

October 

NoVrnilXM'  ..  . 
hcccmbcr. .  .  . 


Total  . 


FoREioN  Free. 
1908. 

$477,692 
318,933 
357.58(> 
427,3(M> 
23(),(>3^ 
321,158 
2<iS.S()3 

2r>:^,775 

3:.7,S()4 
4;)2.SS1 
342,119 

3:;2.(i;u 

si.l31.()l'5 


1909. 

$378,731 
310.311 
551,479 
374.243 
315,382 
371,151 
48.5,IK)7 
(m2,425 
393.979 
548.202 
495,045 
5;;s,  255 

.^-,,444,810 


$7a5,0<;i,634 


1910. 

$.51, .543,438 
48.724,442 
5.5,:S53,a5<i 
48.346,7.58 
:><),  15.5,203 
60.201.310 
54,98<i,5(>0 
63.iK>l,143 
64,877,213 
(i0.0l9,(K)8 
59,784,a50 
62,333,73(i 

$68(>,289,717 


1910. 

$470,752 
640.261 
779,(>42 
2,608,466 
1,534,385 
804.162 
811,913 
»n»7,934 
8(H),92(i 
7I4,(;8S 
(K)7,()74 

(;<>i.8W 

$11,438,102 
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FoREKiN   Dutiable. 


Months.  1908. 

January 1637.812 

February (\^K)JH2 

March 7()(i,9r)8 

April 822,SH>J) 

Mav <K)S,2S1 

June 63«,t)8S 

Julv 702,0H:> 

Aufifust 3iH,77i) 

September 740,426 

October 544.517 

November 573,805 

December 481,447 

Total $7,845,279 


1909. 

1910. 

$693,802     . 

$,527,939 

364,934     . 

602,5,50 

588,921     . 

685,985 

689,748     . 

l,072,0(i0 

838,963     . 

829,477 

625,753     . 

6i)(>,684 

452.411     . 

453,493 

rmsm    . 

307,338 

442, 137     . 

.502,080 

499,762     . 

433,154 

r>47,l47     . 

677,918 

810,255     . 

545,137 

$7,1:^4,371      . 

$7,333,815 

Specik  and  Bullion. 


Months.  1908. 

January $3,3(54,441 

February 4, 145,501 

March  . .' 3,341 ,1)2*) 

April 15,432.832 

Mav 28,723,333 

June : Il,(i68.847 

July 5,672,302 

Augfust 3,525. (i<i4 

September 3,704,338 

October 3,781,138 

November 4. 102.536 

December 10,304,712 

Total $1)7,766.673 


1909. 

$11,780,774 

12,723,133 

24,9^U),72<) 

10,238.3(m 

14.58l,06() 

9,377,251 

17,474,(>43 

6,456,(>57 

3,9()0,613 

4,697,975 

12,311,089 

11,664,147 

$140,20().442 


1910. 

5:^7,049,416 
5,995,514 
5.216,856 

39,611,127 
3.70(),264 
4,09S.f)00 
4,449,935 
4.207,438 
3,(i05,265 
2,816,4,50 
4,036,0^)3 
4,780,872 

$89,574,130 


Total  Expokts. 


MONTHH.  1908. 

January $65,882, 130 

F'ebruarv 64,045,2,"K) 

March  .* 61,()<)7,60t) 

April 72,761,1KK> 

.Mav 76,4,">2,480 

June 62,80<).369 

Julv ,5.3,148.991 

August 48.633,016 

September 53.276,233 

October 56,245, 179 

November ,50, 191.904 

December 69,458,798 

Total $734,569,865 


1909. 

$62,487,178 
.58.030,687 
83,()24,055 
61,930,385 
63,147,858 
61,776,205 
67,934,121 
.5,">,  128.938 
51.749.202 
()0,,598.(i72 
(;8,2(i4.312 
70,21M-,,67O 

$7()7,9(>S,2S3 


1910. 

$.59,591,545 
.55.9(i2,7(>7 
62,035.539 
91,6;i8,411 
62,225,329 
()5,8()4.0.')6 
60,701,901 
69,473,853 
69,791,484 
63.988.300 
65,105,935 
68.821,644 

$794,685,761 
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DetaUf'il  Sfafeinent  of  the  Foreign  ItnpOftHf  Domestic  KJcpOi'f» 
and  I'oreiffft  JCjcports  of  the  Port  of  Ikew   Vorkf 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

FOREIGN    IMPORTS. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  all  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign  countries, 
that  were  imported  into  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  all  other  ports 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  : 


Foreign  Imports— Art kleh. 


Port  of 
New  York. 


Agricultural  implements  (free) Sl,848 

Animals— Cattle  (free) number,  1,988  214,647 

Cattle  (dutiable) "               7  611 

Horses  (free) "          5.517  2,281,896 

Hor«es,  (dutiable) •            251  85,382 

Slieep  (free) *•            160  4.497 

Sheep  (dutiable) "             36  1,076 

All  other,  including  fowls  (free) 330,040 

All  other.  Including  live  poultry  (dutiable) ....  83.851 

Antimony- 
Ore  (free) lbs.    55.552  1,432 

As  rcgulus  or  metal  (dutiable) "    659.912  43,198 

Ore.  regulus  or  metal  (antimony  conienis)  (du- 
tiable)  lbs.  6.988.841  414,831 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  Slates  returned  (except  "spirits 

distilled")  (free) 8,853,219 

Articles  for  the  use  of  the  United  Slates  (free). ..  34,669 

Articles  specially  imported — 
Phllo.sophlcal   and  Scienlltlc   Apparatus.   &c. 

(free) 268,935 

liegalia  and  Gems,  Ac,  for  religious,  educa- 
tional, &.Q.,  purposes.  Ac.  (free) 174,663 

Specimens  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  Miner- 
alogy, Ac,  not  for  sale  (free) 7,749 

Works  of  Art.  Ac,  for  exhibition  purposes,  Ac. 

(free) 1,916.949 

An  Works,  the  production  of  American  arilsis 

(free) 544,445 

Twenty  years  old  or  over  (free) 17,531.555 

All  other  (dutiable) 1.256,179 

Asbestos— 

rnmanufaclured  (free) tons.  172  32,088 

Manufaciures  of  (dutiable) 202.942 

Asphftluini  and  bliuinen  (dutiable^...  .ions,  18,238  140,826 

AiUoinoblh's  and  parts  of— 

Automobiles  (dutiable) number,  1,338  2,538,705 

Parts  of  (dutf  able  1 333.875 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  (dutiable) 1.052.286 

Beet  pulp  (diiiiabkv 


Aggregate  of 

all  other  Ports 

of  the  U.  S. 

Total 
L\  S 

1909- W 10. 

W0,834 
76.492 
2.708,074 
378,345 
550.399 
130.522 
560.784 
1W.364 
328,690 

$42,682 
291,139 
2,708.685 
2.660.241 
635.781 
135,019 
561.860 
434.401 
412,541 

2,632 

1.432 
45.830 

89,167 

503.988 

10,234,225 
12,876 

19,087.444 
47.r)44 

290,203 

659.138 

97,945 

272.608 

15,948 

'23,692 

276,387 

2.193.286 

208,951 

1,102.576 

145,014 

753.396 
18,634.131 
1,701,193 

1,090,002 
66,219 
571.725 

1  122.085 
269.161 
712,551 

312,741 
651,763 
178,185 
27,228 

2,851.446 

986,638 

1,230.471 

27.228 
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FOHKIGN   IMPOBT8— ARTICLB8. 

Bererages.  not  elsewhere  specified — 
Cberry  juice,  and  other  fruit  juices  (dutiable) 

gals.  31,180 

Cider  (dutiable) gals.  1,626 

Lemonade,  soda  water,  and  other  similar  (duti- 
able)  doz.  pints.  88.888 

Prune  juice  or  prune  wine  (dutiable)  gals.  22,083 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Bismuth  (free) lbs.  116.728 

Blacking  (dutiable) 

Blood,  dried  (free) 

Bones,  hoo&  and  horns,  unmanufactured  (free). . 

Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Brass,  tit  only  for  remanufacture(free)  lbs.  6,472.366 
BreadstutTs— 

Oats  (dutiable) bush.    188.282 

Wheat  (duUable) bush.   "    2,467 

Wheat  flour  (dutiable) bbls.      128,153 

.    FariAaceous.  subeUnces  and  preparations  of 

(Sago.  Tapioca.  &c.,)  (free) 

All  other,  and  preparations  of  used  as  food — 
Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prepa- 
rations (dutiable) lbs.  74,490,462 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Bristles— Crude  not  sorted,  bunched  or  prepared 

(free) lbs.  30,897 

Sorted,  bunched  or  prepared  (dutiable) 

lbs.  8.160.788 

Bronze,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Broom  Corn  (free) tons,  227 

(Dutiable) tons.  6,496 

Brushes  (dutiable) 

Buttons  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Candle  pitch,  palm,  and  other  vegetable  stearin 

(dutiable) lbs.  3.279,974 

Candles  and  tapers  (dutiable) lbs.       90,660 

Carbon- 
Carbons  for  electric  lighting  (dutiable) 

hundreds,     6,480 

hundred  feet.  146,524 

Electrodes,  brushes,  plates  and  disks  (dutiable) 

Pots  (porous)  for  electric  batteries  (dutiable).. . 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Cement— 

Keene's  cement  (dutiable) tons.      1,154 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic,  (duti- 
able)  ^ lbs.  14,017,597 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Chalks 

Unmanufactured  (free) tons,  47,167 

Not  medicinal  nor  prepared  for  toilet  purposes, 
when  ground,  precipitated.  &c.  (dutiable) — 
Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Dyes- 
Acids  ( free) 

Alizarin,  and  alizarin  colors  or  dyes.  Including 

extractor  madder,  (free) lbs.    1.674.518 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of  (bee) lbs.  18.081,162 

(Dutiable) lbs.    1,448,146 

Aniline  salts  (free) lbs.    1,533,147 


Pnrt  nf  Aggregate  of  Total 
^f^,YnU  all  other  Ports  U.S. 
New  York.       ^^  ^^^  ^r  g^    im^mo. 


$18,772 

S8.270 

«27,042 

1.769 

6,837 

7,606 

34.082 

20.784 

54.816 

17,211 

1.256 

18.466 

4.188 

452 

4,640 

182.888 

188,950 

816,838 

88,144 

8,520 

41,664 

187,209 

84.378 

221,587 

352,915 

714,996 

1,067.911 

168,588 

36,707 

200,290 

709,864 

88,631 

798.385 

78.081 

822,839 

400.920 

6.841 

144,720 

150,561 

608,553 

78,391 

681,»44 

665,161 


3,246,432 
315,320 


7,119 


17,429 


326.864 


1.680,380 
1,034.497 


5.868 


3,338 


990.525 


4,926.812 
1.349.817 


12.987 


2,342.690 

769.182 

8,111,872 

726,858 

180.539 

856,892 

19,960 

5.124 

25.084 

678,404 

230.390 

908,794 

1.391,684 

340,516 

1,782,200 

946,588 

109,107 

1,055.646 

52,884 

17.577 

70.461 

17,076 

9,866 

26,432 

11.491 

10.976 

22.467 

182,106 

85,751 

217.856 

86,316 

47,023 

138.889 

4.520 

13.340 

17,860 

23,147 

22,752 

45.899 

20,767 


49,656 

568.177 

602,888 

72,890 

88,872 

110.762 

89,471 

64,371 

103.842 

56,674 

17.516 

73,190 

815.477 

226.482 

541.969 

831,742 

316,202 

647.944 

445,276 

2,297,234 

2,742,510 

33,959 

822,618 

356.677 

141.680 

873,993 

615,628 
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Pnrt  nf         Aggregate  of    Total 
^^rvork    all  other  Ports     l.  H. 


Chemicals.  Dye  and  Drugs — (Continued.) 

Argols  or  wine  lees  (dutiable) lbs.  25.639.530  $1,994,817 

Arsenic  (free) lbs.    3,317,051  107,829 

Barks,  cinchona  or  other,  from  which  quinine 

may  be  extracted  (free) lbs.  910.383  86,941 

Coal-tar  colors  and  dyes  (dutiable) 4.571.643 

Coal-tar  products,  not  medicinal,  and  not  col- 
ors or  dyes,  dead  or  creosote  oil  (free) 

gallons.  2,267.384  128,098 

All  other  (free) 643.086 

Coal-tar,  preparations  of,  not  colors  or  dyes. 

and  not  medicinal  (dutiable) 465,313 

Dyewoods— Logwood  (ftee) tons,  6,733  85.284 

Extracts  and  decoctions  of,  (dutiable) 

lbs.    2,022.106  161.887 
Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol  (dutiable) 

lbs.  4,549.730  549,710 

Gelatin  (dutiable) lbs.    1.053,121  313,361 

Glycerin  (dutiable) lbs.  16,029.386  1,432,306 

Gums— Arabic  (free) lbs.    5,380,817  810,849 

Camphor,  crude  (ftree) lbs.    1.461,960  427.882 

Camphor,  refined  and  synthetic  (dutiable) 

lbs.       858.035  138,678 

Chicle  (dutiable) lbs.    2.312,572  741,348 

Copal,  kauri,  and  damar  (ftee)..ibs.  28,024,804  2.788,420 

Gambler  or  terra  japonica  (free)  lbs.  22.755,656  1,107,439 

Shellac  (free) lbs.  25,581.655  8,388.899 

All  other  (free) 1,110.882 

Indigo  (free) lbs.  6,527,968  929,121 

Iodine,  crude  (free) lbs.     764.309  1 ,486,666 

Licorice  root  (fi-ee) lbs.  3,701.404  145.891 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder 

(dutiable)  lbs.  24,366,991  186,196 

Lime,  citrate  of  (fi-ee) lbs.    3,768,124  617,704 

Magneslte.  calcined,  not  purified  (free) 

lbs.  9.369.826  66.281 
Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artiflcal  (dutiable) 

doz.  qts.  502.652  473,261 
Opium  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of  mor- 
phia (dutiable) lbs.  177.434  631.550 

Potash— Carbonate  of  (free) lbs.  5.977.829  190,287 

Caustic  or  hydrate  of  (free) lbs.  8.946,920  164,608 

Muriate  of  (free) lbs.  100,197,236  1,474,677 

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpetre,  crude  (free) 

lbs.  8,721.181  267,027 

Sulphate  of  (free) lbs.  13,697.656  199.667 

Quebracho,  extract  of  (dutiable),  .lbs.  76.990,149  2,480,623 
Quinia.  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 

of  cinchona  bark  (free) ounces,  2,090,869  311,427 

Soda— Nitrate  of  (free) tons,  87.780  2,122,666 

All  other  salts  of  (dutiable) Ibe.  7.695.906  221.228 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  (free). .tons.  5.669  106.724 

Sumac,  ground  (dutiable) lbs.  7.419,683  163.687 

Vanilla  beans  (free) lbs.     380.420  999,969 

Wax.  mineral  (free) lbs.  6,157,337  487,136 

Vegetable  (free) lbs.  4,415.836  702.907 

All  other  (free) 2.993.099 

All  other  (dutiable) 5,691.942 


1225,870 
120.468 


155.147 
1.489.411 


2,050.816 
374.968 

1&4,984 
283.164 

46.092 


82.220.687 
228.292 


242,087 
6,011,064 


2.178.913 
1,018.043 


630.297 
368.448 


197,929 


48,489 

698.199 

73,335 

386.696 

2,233,458 

3.665.763 

4,806 

316.164 

494,044 

921,926 

41,287 

179,965 

1,806,996 

2.647,839 

178.880 

2.961,800 

147,867 

1.256.296 

489.308 

3,877,707 

884.056 

1.444,988 

266,821 

1.196.942 

14.871 

1.501.036 

1,219.186 

1.365.077 

564.162 

750,358 

9,739 

527,443 

930,611 

996.892 

621.495 

994.756 

990,925 

1.622.475 

377.158 

567,445 

193,336 

S67.933 

4,166,964 

6.640,641 

416,979 

674.006 

1,212.667 

1.412.234 

561,279 

8,021,902 

99,880 

411.307 

14,426.370 

16,548,036 

262,663 

473,791 

896,946 

603,670 

135.488 

299,170 

203,804 

1,303.773 

98,940 

586,076 

120,146 

823,063 

1.470,665 

4,468.654 

2,481,483 

8,128.426 
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Foreign  Imports— Akticles 

Chicory  root,  raw.  unground  (dutiable) 

lbs.  2.595,W2 
Roasted,  ground,  or  otherwise  prepared  (duti- 
able)   lbs.  77,676 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  In- 
cluding confectionery  (dutiable) lbs.  684,430 

Clays  or  earths- 
Common  blue,  for  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles (free) tons,    4,647 

All  other  (dutiable) tons,  37,695 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Watches  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Coal,  anthracite  (free) 

Bituminous  (dutiable) tons,  869 

Coke  (dutiable) 

Cocoa  or  Cacao — 

Crude  and  shells  of  (free) lbs.  104.432,004 

Prepared  or  manufactured  (dutiable)lbs,  867,168 

Coffee  (free) lbs.  686,669,249 

Coffee  substitutes  (dutiable) lbs.        116,804 

Ck>ins.  medal,  and  other  metallic  articles  bestowed 

as  trophies  or  prizes  (free) 

Collodion,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

lbs.  67,965 

Color  foils  (dutiable) 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 
Ore  (free)  gross  weight,  tons,  68.857;  copper 

contents lbs.  16.862,733 

Matte   and  regulus  (free)  gross  weight,  tons 

14,361  :  copper  contents lbs,  12,467,521 

Pigs,  ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old  (free) 

lbs.  112,905,289 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Copper  cement  (free) lbs.  519,532 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured  (free) 

Cork,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  ot — 

Unmanufactured  (free) lbs.  19,409,960 

Waste  or  flocks  (free) lbs.    9,856.342 

Manufactures  of— 
Cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted  or  printed  (dutiable) 

sq.  yards,  4,755,318 
Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 

printed  (dutiable) sq.  yards.  45,524,181 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel- 
Knit  goods,  stockings,  hose    and  half-hose 

(dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

All  other  clothing  (dutiable) 

Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings,  neck 
rufflings,  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace 
window    curtains,    and   similar    tamboured 

articles  (dutiable) 

Plashes,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  and  other  pile 
fabrics,  except  corduroys  (dutiable) 

sq.  yards.  951,595 


Th^rt  nf  Aggreaate  of  Total 
Ne?rYork  aH  other  Porta  U.S. 
jyew  roiK.      o/ the  U.S.    1909-1910. 


S62,410  ....  $62,410 

2,724  J8.894  11,618 

150.861  123.111  273,972 


45,026 

112,018 

157.044 

287,158 

1,632,610 

1,919.668 

477,805 

224,547 

701.862 

1.228,412 

640.990 

1,869,402 

8.627 

8,527 

7,663 

4,453,256 

4,460,919 

621,368 

621,363 

10,893.115 

482,946 

11.876,061 

102.851 

218,267 

316,118 

42,646,756 

26,647,598 

69,194,363 

6.396 

10,639 

17,084 

78,771 

10,533 

89,804 

197.866 

188.541 

836,907 

84,718 

34,718 

2,158,264 

4,357,099 

6,515,858 

1,610,940 

1,146,262 

2,767,192 

14,267,816 

16.620,026 

80,887,841 

11,161 

39,378 

60,624 

33,846 



33,845 

2,105,408 

1,046,877 

3.152,280 

496,733 

1,122,378 

1,619,111 

3,674,353 

12,241.785 

15,816,138 

364.361 

1,215.287 

1,679,688 

487,967  97,340 

6,809,790  1,645.570 


3,837,083  1,978,320 

492.600  154.372 

2,858,806  998.530 


33,612,031 


115,916 


16.608 


586,307 
8.455.360 


5.815,403 

646.972 

3,857.236 


36.828.162 


432.524 
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Pnrtnf         Aggrrgate  of    Total 
Xe^^York    »li  other  Ports     U.S. 


Ck)tton,  and  manufactures  ot— {Continued.) 
Thread  (not  on  spools)  yarn,  warps,  or  warp 

y«irn,  (dutiable) lbs.  6.796,889        $3,107,164 

All  other  (dutiable) 4,456,763 

Dials,  enameled,  for  watches,  Ac,  idutUible) 

number,  220.688  18.856 

Diamonds,  other  precious  stones,  and  Imitations 
of— 
Diamonds,  uncut,  including  miners.'  glaziers'. 

and  engravers',  not  set  (free) 10,138,780 

Cut,  but  not  set  (dutiable) 28,689.610 

Diamond  dust  or  bort  (ft-ee) 30.448 

Other  precious  stones,  uncut  (free) 269.684 

Cut,  but  not  set,  and  imitations  of,  including 

natural  pearls  (dutiable) 6.965,962 

Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess,  billiard,  pool. 

and  bagatelle  balls  of  ivory  ,bone,&c.,  (dutiable)  32.636 

Earthen  stone,  and  china  ware — 

Bricks  and  tiles  (dutiable) 105,269 

Ch Ina. porcelain, parian.  and  bisque,  not  deco- 
rated or  ornamented  (dutiable) 491.331 

Decorated  or  ornamented  (dutiable) 4.161.987 

All  other  (dutiable). 88.996 

Bdible  sub.stances  not  specially  provided  for(du 

tlable) 68.298 

Eggs  (dutiable) doz.  520,652  72,118 

Eggs  of  birds,  fish ,  and  Insects  (free) 787,161 

Eggs,  yolks  of  (dutiable) 48.885 

Emery,  corundum,  and  other  abrasives — 

Abrasives,  crude,  artlfical  (dutiable) — 

Emery— Ore  (ftee^ tons,    4,756  92.868 

Grains  and   ground,  pulverized,  refined,  or 

manufactured  (dutiable) lbs.  692.860  27.783 

Corundum  (free) •  .... 

Wheels,  files,  and  other  manufactures  of  (duti- 
able)  : 2,466 

Explosives — 

Firecrackers  (dutiable) lbs.  2.823,412  156,644 

All  other  explosives  (dutiable) 111,955 

Fans- 
Common  palm  leaf  (free) doz.  656.967  43,563 

All  other  (dutiable) 199,483 

Feathers,  &c.,  natural  and  artlfical— 
Feathers  and  downs,  crude,  not  dre^ed,  color- 
ed, or  manufactured  (dutiable) 7.018,066 

Feathers  and  downs,  natural,  dressed,  colored 
or  manufactured,  and  dressed  and  finished 

birds  (dutiable) 1.713.470 

Feathers,  flowers,  fruits,  grains  and  leaves,  arti- 
ficial (dutiable) 1,896,470 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels  (free) 8,642 

Fertilizers- 
Guano  (free) tons,  8,501  36,775 

Phosphates,  crude  (free) tons,     ?25  4.747 

All  other  (free) 680,651 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  and  manu- 
facturas  of,  not  elsewhere  specified — 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax  (dutiable) tons,    4,'231  1,258.918 


$1,210,624 
1.077,628 


95,712 


281.264 

987.081 
23,840 

806,990 

148.008 

6,692,627 


2,282,144 


$4,317,788 
5.534.391 


26.26S 


98.816 

10.232.604 

950.464 

29.540.074 

9.088 

39.536 

16,976 

•285.660 

736,965 

7.701.927 

14.152 

46.787 

19,628 

'224.892 

706,409 

1.196.740 

6197.239 

9.359,176 

151,822 

240,-318 

58,746 

117.044 

38.620 

110.738 

82.762 

869.923 

7.236 

66,121 

24.249 

24.249 

157,791 

250.659 

39,500 

67.283 

116.113 

115.113 

13.940 

16.396 

117.M9 

274.193 

677.680 

789.636 

14.448 

58.006 

70,690 

270.076 

M13.778 


1,994  724 

2,883.561 
31.982 

845.765 

162.840 

7,378.278 


8,536.062 
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POKEIGN   IMPOBTS— ABTICLE8. 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  and  manu- 
factures of.  not  elsewhere  specified.— (Oon- 
tinued.) 
Unmanufactured- 
Hemp  (dutiable) tons,    4,802 

Istle  or  tamplco  fiber  (f^ee) tons.    8.305 

Jute  and  Jute  butts  (free) tons,  41,432 

Manila  (free* tons,  46,142 

New  Zealand  flax  (ftee) tons,        66 

Sisal  grass  (free) tons,  22.119 

All  other  (free) tons,    6,667 

Manufactures  of— 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics, 

suitable  for  covering  cotton  (dutiable) 

Bags  of  jute  (dutiable) 

Cables,  cordage,  threads,  and  twine,  not  else- 
where specified  (dutiable) lbs.     654,041 

Coir  yarn  (free) lbs.  3.890,696 

Fabrics  woven,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Burlaps  or  plain  woven  fobrlcs,  of  single 

jute  yam  (dutiable) lbs.  84,868.747 

Other,  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie. commercially 
known  as  ''  linens"  (dutiable) 

sq.  yards,  114,451.944 

Handkerchiefit  (dutiable) 

Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertlngs, 
neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuck- 
Ings,  lace  window  curtains,  &c.,  (dutiable) 

Twine,  binding  (free) lbs.        2,702 

Yarns  (dutiable) lbs.  6.288,608 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Fish- 
Fresh  (dutiable) lbs.  62,606 

Cured  or  preserved— 
Cod.   haddock,   hake  and    pollock,  dried, 
smoked. salted  or  pickled  (dutiable) 

"^              lbs.  2.808,976 
Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  in  oil,  <&c..  (du- 
tiable)  

Herring  (dutiable) lbs.  29,096.016 

Mackerel,  pickled  or  salted  (dutiable) 

lbs.  6.825,675 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Lobsters,  canned  or  uncanned  (free)  lbs.  169,295 
i^hrirops  and  other  shell  fish  and  turtles  (free). 

Sounds,  fish  (free) lbs.  64,694 

Flowers,  natural,  preserved  or  fresh  (dutiable).. 

Fluorspar  (dutiable) tons.  41 

Fruits  and  nuts- 
Fruits— 

Bananas  (free) bunches,  8,723,862 

(•urrants  (dutiable) lbs.  19.266,967 

Dates  (dutiable) lbs.  21 ,921 .065 

Figs  (dutiable) lbs.  13.987,689 

(Jrapes  (dutiable) cubic  ft.  1,142,843 

lemons  (dutiable) lbs.  129.993.871 

Olives  (dutiable) galls.  3.263.789 

Oranges  (dutiable) lbs.  1,650,816 


Port  of  Aggregate  of  Total 
^rZ?,yv%k  all  other  PorU  U.S. 
jyew  rorK.      ^^  ^^^  ^  g     1909-1910, 


1772.706 

1267,128 

tl.039.888 

239,785 

405,791 

645.626 

2.168,697 

1,674,851 

8.728.448 

5,084.826 

5,482,774 

10,617.100 

7.174 

865,714 

862.888 

2.669,642 

8,770,879 

11,440.621 

646,686 

502,825 

1,148.461 

67,763 

637.169 

704,982 

6.880 

2.604,518 

2,611,848 

261.428 

118,861 

879,779 

121.748 

88.206 

204,949 

4.488.659 

16.963.878 

21,447,587 

16,764488 

4,406,446 

21,169,629 

1,854,107 

550,624 

2,404,681 

8.847,676 

601.960 

8,849,686 

168 

680.866 

681,083 

449,684 

221.478 

671457 

2,666,928 

822.686 

3,479,614 

16.177 

2,060,686 

2,076,868 

186.807 


848,868 


984,670 


1,630,285 

1.867.658 

2,987.988 

1,127,455 

1,877.647 

2.606.002 

373,339 

1,188,416 

1,561,755 

1,021.680 

869,430 

1,881,060 

80.651 

1,193,939 

1.224.490 

64,663 

550.527 

615.190 

14.811 

67,736 

82,546 

17,001 

26.817 

43.818 

865 

59.239 

59.604 

2.765.012 

8,877.681 

11,642.693 

669.773 

620.247 

1.190.020 

491,320 

25,384 

516.704 

606,558 

168,761 

775,319 

1,414,335 

268.659 

1.682.994 

2.546,194 

590.739 

3.136,933 

1,161.156 

498.645 

1.6.59,801 

80.840 

61.617 

82,457 
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Porto/ 
New  York. 


Fruits  and  nuta— (Continued.) 
FrnltR— (Continued.) 

Pineapples  (dutiable) $743,085 

Raisins  (dutiable) lbs.  4.173.327  230,512 

Prepared  or  preserTed  (dutiable) 696.444 

All  other  (ft-ee) 226,491 

All  other  (dutiable) 151,611 

Nuts — 

Almonds  (dutiable) lbs.  15.674,302  2.608.928 

Cocoanuts  (free) 803,262 

C^>coauul  meat.broken  or  copra.not  shredded, 

desiccated,  or  prepared  (free)..  ..lbs.  112.079  5,905 

Cream  and  Brazil  (free) bush .  453.913  1  ,'237.677 

Filberts  (dutiable) lbs.    9,598.543  648.986 

Peanuus  (dutiable) lbs.  13,559,469  608,638 

Walnuts  (dutiable) lbs.  27,926,510  2,853,318 

All  other  (free) 241 ,822 

All  other  (dutiable) 631 .273 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed  (free) 12,647.856 

Furs,  dressed,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable).  10,425,015 
Galalith  (artiticial  ivory)  manufactures  of  (duti- 
able)    27.432 

Gas.  liquor  of  (dutiable) 79 

Gelatine,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 20,541 

Ginger  ale  and  ginger  beer  (dutiable) 

dozen  pints.  228.080  194.211 

Glnger.preserved  or  pickled  (dutiable)  lbs.  501.014  25.601 
Glass  and  glassware — 
Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  carboys  and  Jars, 

empty  or  filled  (dutiable) 501,513 

Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass. 

unpolished  (dutiable) lbs.  9,610.798  281.670 

Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished.  unsUvered 

(dutiable)  sq.  feet.  1.076.073  284,736 
Plate  gia.ss,  cast,  polished,  unsilvered  (duti- 
able)  sq.  feet.  1,783,366  401,812 

Plates  or  disks,  rough  cut  or  unwrought  for 

optical  Instruments,  &c.  (tree) 79,885 

Another  (dutiable) 2,.'>46.912 

Glue  (dutiable) lbs.  6,295.637  653.328 

Gold  and  silver  sweepings  (free) 478 

Gold  beater's  molds  and  skins  (free) 20,536 

Grease  and  oils  vfree) 889.291 

Grease  (dutiable) 131,973 

(Juayulc  plant  (free) — 

Gul^ 

Unmanufactured  (tree) 118,264 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 6,607 

Hair,  And  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Horse  (free) lbs.  3.169,462  1.264,455 

Other  animal  (free) lbs.  3,aD3,241  461790 

Human  (free) 2,726,133 

Manufactures  of— 

Horsehair,  artifictil  (dutiable) lbs.  128,946  177,740 

All  other  (dutiable) 689,299 


Aggregate  o, 

all  other  Port 

of  the  U.  8. 

f    Total 
8     U.S. 
1909-1910. 

•574,377 
65,545 
269.924 
204.791 
837,469 

•1.317.462 
296,017 
956,368 
431-282 
489.060 

549.722 
492,592 

3,163,645 
1,295.864 

756.655 
14.061 
143.480 
625.450 
684,951 
8,838 
386,119 

762.560 
1.251,788 

792.466 
1,284.088 
8.588.264 

•250,660 

967,892 

2,941,402 
688,371 

15,689.268 
11,006.386 

5.876 
23,458 
15,309 

83.806 
23.637 
86,850 

146.696 
1,964 

340.909 
27,585 

318.405 

819.918 

624.245 

810,915 

44.869 

279,604 

291,950 

693.-262 

328.691 
995,177 
'206,560 
73,899 
12,151 
276.243 
224.820 
33,462 

407,976 

8.542,068 

861.888 

74.867 

32,687 

1,165.584 

856,793 

38.462 

80.839 
6.663 

149,108 
12,270 

M2.275 
603,271 
121,552 

2.106.780 
1,065,061 
2,847.685 

30.677 
201.818 

208.417 
791,117 
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Hats,  bonnets  and  hoods,  and  materials  for— 

Materials  for  (dutiable) 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rat- 
tan, product  of  Philippine  Islands  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Hay  (dutiable) tons,  6,111 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins- 
Calf  skins  (free> lbs.    44.316.447 

Goat  skins  (free) lbs.    50.284.043 

Hides  of  cattle  (free) lbs.  196.049,381 

Hides  of  cattle  (dutiable) lbs.    24,689.752 

Horse  and  ass  skins  (free) lbs.      5,686,417 

Sheep  skins  (free) lbs.    21,486,178 

All  other  (free) lbs.      6.286,861 

Hide  cuttings,  raw  and  other  glue  stock  (free).. . 

Honey  (dutiable) galls.  71,869 

Hops  (dutiable) lbs.  1,728.685 

Household  and  personal  effiBcts.  &c.,  in  use,  and 
tools  of  trade,  ^c,  of  persons  arriving  from 

foreign  countries,  «tc. ,  (free) 

India  rubber,  gutta  percha.  and  substitutes  for, 
and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured— 

Balata  (free) lbs.  397,833 

Gutta  percha  (free) lbs.  502,850 

Gutta  joolatong  (or  Bast  India  gum)  (free) 

lbs.  41.168,818 

India  rubber  (free) lbs.  89,818.850 

India  rubber,  scrap  or  refrise.  fit  only  for  re- 
manufacture  (free) lbs.  26,876,168 

Manufactures  of— 
Elasticon.  and  similar  substitutes  for  India 

rubber  (dutiable) 

Gutta  percha  (dutiable) 

India  rubber  (dutiable) 

Ink  and  ink  powders  (dutiable) 

Iridium,  including  osmirediura  and  native  com- 
binations thereof  with  platinum,  &c.  (free) 

lbs.  253 
Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— 

Cbromate  of  iron  (free) tons,  11,781 

Iron  ore  (dutiable) tons,  96.769 

Pig  iron  (dutiable) tons,  8.387 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 

fectured  (dutiable) tons,  17,126 

Bar  Iron  (dutiable) lbs.  4,167.747 

Bars,  railway,  of  iron  or  steel,  or  in  part  of 

steel  (dutiable) tons,  595 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  and  bars  of  steel, 
and    steel  forms,    not   elsewhere  specified 

(dutiable) lbs.  21.972,665 

Sheet,  plate,  and  taggers'  iron  or  steel  (duti- 
able)  lbs.  4.260,708 

Tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers'  tin  (duti- 
able)  lbs.  119.861,194 

Wire  rods  (dutiable) lbs.   26,718,005 


Fort  of 
AV«'  Vo'rk. 


f4,609.028 


Aggregate  o/    Total 
all  other  Ports     U.  S. 
of  the  U.  S.    1909-1910. 


117,552 

2.488.930 

49.620 

10,917,914 

15,945.&19 

29,233.096 

3,836,796 

1,078,062 

4,632,082 

1.647.281 

678,164 

36,599 

818,582 


2,042.993 


196,739 
149.382 


1,963,682 
95.389,215 


2.191.855 


142.695 

106.900 
211.887 
265,220 

188,067 
101,671 

15,936 


^42.886 


3.806 
459,686 
726,296 

7,004,137 

14,892,041 

18.078,847 

1,056,400 

2,002,422 

6,657,076 

771,138 

1,027,268 

16,369 

680,772 


3.(V47.301 


1,139 
18,491 

465,641 
5,689.610 

807,342 


22.222 

376,623 
6,551,507 
6,024,509 

1,319,677 
1,287,008 

142,730 


$6,051,914 


121,360 

2.898,616 

775,916 

17.922,051 

30,837,590 

42.306.948 

4,893.196 

3,060,484 

11,289,158 

2,418,414 

1.606,432 

52.968 

1.499.854 


5,090,294 


196.878 
167.878 


2.419,228 
101,078,825 


105,410 

9,106 

114,516 

46,074 

34.498 

80,567 

828,858 

325.489 

1,154,847 

28,827 

14.956 

43,783 

164.917 

482,523 
6.7i$3,394 
6,289.729 

1,607,734 
1,888.579 

158,666 


1,967,059 

1,697,348 

3.664.407 

247.771 

322,687 

570,158 

3.276,987 

1,079,142 

4,355.129 

611,286 

178,900 

790,186 
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Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  o(— (Continued.) 

Wire  and  articles  made  from  (dutiable) 

Building  forms  and  all  other  structural  shapes, 

fitted  for  use  (dutiable^ lbs.  8,940.269 

Cutlery  (dutiable) 

Fire  arms  (dutiable) 

Machinery — 

Embroidery  and  lace  making  (fVee) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Needles,  hand  sewing  and  darning  (free) 

Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  other  metal  enameled  or  glazed  with  vit- 
reous glasses  (dutiable) 

Shotgun  barrels.  In  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 

bored  (free) 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Ivory  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Animal(ft-ee) lbs.      422.197 

Vegetable  (free) lbs.  26,967,546 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver- 
Jewelry  (dutiable) 

All  other  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  (duti- 
able)  

Joss  stick  or  joss  light  (free) 

Lava  tips  for  burners  (dutiable) gross,  18,014 

Lead  and  manufactures  of— 

Lead  In  ore  (dutiable) lbs.  20,979,863 

Base  bullion  (dutiable) lbs.  11,417.179 

Pigs,  bars  and  old  (dutiable) lbs.    8,251.759 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Leather  and  tanned  skins, and  manufactures  of— 
Leather  and  tanned  skins — 

Skins  for  morocco  (dutiable) 

Patent,  Japanned,  varnished,  or  enameled 

(dutiable) lbs.  181.459 

Upper,  dressed  and  finished  (dutiable) 

('alfkkins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and   dressed 

(dutiable) 

Chamois  and  other,  bookbinders'  calfskins, 
kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat  skins.  Including 
lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed  and  finished, 

not  elsewhere  specified  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 

<t  loves  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Lime  (dullable) lbs.  1.472.5.59 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of  (free) — tons.  4.561 

Mantles  for  ga«  burners  (dutiable) 

Manuscript  (free) 

Marble  and  stone- 
Marble,  and  manufactures  of— 

Breccia.  In  blocks  or  slabs  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Sionc.  and  manufactures  of— 
liurr  stone,  rough  or  unmanufactured  (free) 


Porto/ 
New  York. 


Aggregate  f^f    TotcU 
all  other  Ports     U.  8. 
of  the  U.  8,      1909-1910. 


»362,177 

Sl.020,634 

$1,882,811 

77,182 

238.820 

815,602 

1,549,246 

256,787 

1,806,083 

197,951 

45.416 

243.867 

494  440 

806,528 

1,300.988 

8,918.764 

4,969,647 

8,888,411 

485,272 

41388 

476.810 

452.703 


278.488 


231.401 
911.859 


240,786 


869,391 


1,720,461 

5.863 
61,258 

28,796 


822,094 


107.524 

6.876 

118,900 

2,658,771 

8,074.170 

5.782,W1 

1,202.861 

894.917 

1,597,268 

1,102,276 

2.648 

1.104,924 

26.986 

21,517 

48,452 

1.229,080 

846.968 

1,576.028 

131,007 

823.288 

1.684,296 

16.S11 

6.092 

22.908 

18.891 

58 

18,949 

898,554 

891345 

1.290,899 

221.089 

2.181,888 

2,862.922 

268,676 

8.266 

271,981 

1,660 

6.482 

7,092 

1.993,884 


236,764 
972.617 


269.582 


664.431 

701,702 

1,856.183 

1,985,279 

798,664 

2,778.948 

6,074.506 

1.707.146 

7.781,661 

903,977 

672,886 

1.476,863 

17,880 

61.901 

79.781 

86,247 

1.506.826 

1,592.073 

51.823 

24.076 

76,899 

56,291 

6,739 

68.030 

7.019 

7.019 

1.0(>3.925 

482.062 

1.546.977 

20,984 

8.037 

24,021 
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Marble  and  stone — (Continued.) 
8tone,  and  manufactures  of— {Cotdinued.) 
Cliffktone,  unmannractured  (free)..ton8.  2.063 

Flint  and  flint  stones,  unground  {Tree) 

Hones  and  whetstones  (free) 

Lithographic  stones,  not  engraved  (free) 

All  other,  including  slate  (dutiable) 

Matches,  ftrictlon  or  luclfer  (dutiable) 

Matting  and  mats  for  floors,  manufactured  flrom 
round  or  split  straw,  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, including  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  In- 
dia straw  matting  (dutiable),  .sq.  yds,  7.826,879 
Meat  and  dairy  products- 
Meat  products- 
Sausages,  bologna  (h^ei lbs.  519,250 

Sausage  casings  (ft-ee) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Dairy  products — 
Butter  and  substitutes  for  (dutiable) 

lbs.  671,897 
Cheese  and  substitutes  for  (dutiable) 

lbs.  28.726,194 

Cream  (dutiable) 

Milk  (dutiable) 

Meerschaum,  crude  (fVee) 

Metals,  metal  compositions  and  manufactures  of, 

not  elsewhere  specifled  (dutiable) 

Mica  (dutiable) lbs.  371,047 

Minerals,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

Crude  (free). 

Mineral  substances  advanced  in  value  by  re- 
fining or  grinding,  &c.  (dutiable) 

Miners'  rescue  appliances  (ftee) 

Monazite  sand  and  thorite  (dutiable) 

Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances,  not 
elsewhere  specified — 

Crude  (free) 

Peat  moss  (dutiable) tons,  6,195 

All  other  manufactured  or  dyed  (dutiable) — 
Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of  (dutiable)  . . . 

Nickel  ore  and  matte  (free) 

Oakum  (free) lbs.  1,428,186 

Oil  cake  (free) lbs.        6.890 

Oil  cloths  (dutiable) sq.  yds.  2.'267.845 

Oils- 
Animal,  or  rendered ;  fish  and  other  (dutiable) 
galls.  1.184.843 

Mineral  (frtje) galls.  4.219,160 

Mineral  (dutiable) 

Vegetable ;  fixed  or  expressed — 
Cocoa  buiter  or  butterine  (dutiable) 

lbs.    2,973.962 

Cocoanut  (free) lbs.  35,638,143 

Hemp  and  rape  seed  (dutiable)  galls.    937,539 
Nut  oil.  or  oil  of  nuts  (free) . . .  .galls  4.589.951 
Olive,  fit  only  for  manufacturing  or  mechani- 
cal purposes  (free)  galls.  283,080 

Olive,  other  than  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes  (dutiable)  galls.  2.095,043 


Port  of        Aggregate  of    Total 

New  York    °"  o"**''  ^'•^*     ^'-  •^• 
lyew  rorK.      ^^  ^^^  ^j  g      igo9-1910. 


tS.546 

S8.714 

S12.260 

202,886 

124.124 

326,969 

44,019 

8.221 

62.270 

60,007 

80,092 

90,099 

123,624 

257.113 

380,737 

216.172 

157,773 

372.946 

660,027 


83.962 


1,868,274 


245,941 


2,423.301 


119.292 

7,982 

127.274 

1.977,187 

627,708 

2.601,896 

614.706 

67231 

1,086,966 

126,898 

172.180 

298.023 

6.026,228 

2,027,342 

7,053.570 

677.715 

577,716 

12.817 

61.022 

68.889 

217.158 

10,166 

227,314 

6,698.866 

8,500.713 

10.099.079 

123.916 

668.624 

682.689 

329,893 


33.786 

16,718 

49.608 

65,961 

17.624 

78,486 

136.600 

136,500 

32.176 

94.832 

127,008 

35,801 

7,781 

43.082 

63.011 

26,791 

89.802 

791,665 

556,307 

1,347.862 

3,618,746 

3.618,746 

54,941 

1,319 

56,-260 

466 

69.243 

59.698 

913.073 

921.567 

1,834.640 

375.073 

362.207 

727.280 

186,720 

423.680 

609.400 

644 

644 

602,289 

77.-^2 

679.871 

2,498,175 

W3.-234 

3,341,409 

398.951 

65,791 

464.742 

1,811,«>83 

628.327 

2,440.010 

1 15.397 

332.282 

477.679 

2.830.379 

2.038.7.35 

4,869.114 
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0\ls—((\jntinHed.) 
Vegetable— Fixed  or  expressed — iO>ntitiued.) 

Palm  (free) lbs.  47  766,817 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Volatile  or  essential  aud  distilled — 

Lemon  (free) lbs.  408.166 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Oleo  stearin  (free* lbs.  5,689,518 

Paints,  pigmentji,  and  colors  (dutiable) 

Palm  leaf,  natural  (free) 

Paper  stock,  crude — 

Rags,  except  woolen  (free) lbs.  78.381,189 

All  other  (tree) 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 
Books,    music,    maps,  engravings,   etchings, 
photographs,  and     other    printed    matter 

(fVee^ : 

( Dutiable) 

Lithographic    labels    and    prints,    souvenir 

post  cards  (dutiable) lbs.  1,240,987 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Photographic  (dutiable) 

Printing    paper    for  books    and    newspapers 

(dutiable; lbs.  4,728.117 

Surface-coated  (dutiable) lbs.  3.820,666 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Paraffln(free) lbs.  4.431,490 

Paraffin  (dutiable) lbs.    280.211 

Parchment  and  vellum  (free) 

Pencils,  lead  and  slate  (dutiable) 

Penholders,  and  stylographic  and  fountain  pens 

(dutiable) 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  prepara- 
tions (dutiable) 

Phonographs,  Ac,  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Photographic  Hlms  and  plates,  moving-picture 

films  (dutiable) Linear  ft.  11,809,826 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles  (dutiable) 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  aud  vines — 
Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for 

propagation,  <fec.  (free) 

Orchids,  palms,  dracaenas,  crotons.  azaleas, 
tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  bulbous  tooU  or 
corms.  cultivated  for  their  flowers  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Plaster  rock,  or  gypsum — 

C-rude  (dutiable) tons,  227.918 

Ground  or  calciued  (dutiable) tons.        279 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Plates,  electrotype,  stereotype,  A:c.,  engraved  or 

lithographed  for  printing  (dutiable) 

Platin um  (free) ounces,  96,123 

Platinum  vases,  retorts,  vessels,  itc,  for  chemi- 
cal uses  (free) 

Plumbago  (free; tous,  16.023 


Port  of         Aggregate  o/    Total 
v^?,v'«•C^     all  other  Ports     U.S. 


▼ew  lorK. 

of  the  U.  8. 

mt9-19J0, 

$2,777,657 

•2,812,878 

$5,590,535 

1,570.767 

919,901 

2,490,658 

274,712 

186,903 

461.615 

804.767 

4,616 

309.383 

1,149.291 

27.758 

1 .177,044 

620,412 

89,793 

660,206 

668,206 

283,182 

901.338 

1,264,152 

650,833 

1,914,96& 

9.482 

18.996 

28,428 

972,890 

1,194.487 

2.167.377 

836,085 

2,208,416 

3,039,500 

2.425.536 

964.775 

3,390.311 

2,042,351 

600,413 

2.642.764 

322.178 

155,671 

477.849 

2.860,786 

412.366 

2.778,151 

649,160 

112,780 

761,940 

287.867 

1,682.964 

1,920,801 

400,926 

166,418 

567.844 

3,395,266 

1,607,829 

6.002,596 

217.567 

116,459 

884.026 

15,706 

2,072 

17.778 

42,772 

20,068 

62,826 

306,267 

242,294 

648,551 

47,344 

1.070,130 
19,592 

720,282 
397,482 
962,849 


10.681 


9,182 

144.662 
7.606 

50,748 

18,645 

178,401 


1,288 


66,476 

1,214.792 
27,197 

771,025 

416.077 

1,140.750 


11.914 


699,128 

648.821 

1.242,444 

670,833 

436.302 

1.106,636 

264,822 

148.024 

407.846 

2.302 

16,840 

19.142 

22.762 

10,132 

32,884 

60,400 

15.009 

75.409 

2.262,642 

646.618 

2,809.260 

468,899 

67.161 

636,060 

1,684.437 

209,829 

1,894,266 
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Foreign  Lmports— Articlbs. 

Pumice  stone— 

Unmanufactiired  (dutiable) tons,  5,608 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) lbs.  4,885,600 

Rennets,  raw  or  prepared  {tree) 

Rice- 
Rice  (dutiable) lbs.  9,949,194 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice  (duti- 
able)  lbs.  27,611,747 

Rotten  stone  and  tripoli  (free) 

Salt  (dutiable) lbs.  48,471,171 

Sand  (free) 

Seeds- 
Castor  beans  or  seeds  (dutiable). bush.    382,180 

CloTer  (free) lbs.  2,229,041 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  (dutiable).,  .bush.  3,028.884 

Sugar  beet  (free) lbs.    421.114 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Shells,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Mother  of  pearl  (free) 

All  other  (ftree) 

Shell  and  mother  of  pearl,  manufactures  of 

(dutiable) 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Cocoons  (free) lbs.  48,601 

Raw,  in  skeins,  reeled  fVom  the  cocoon  or 

rereeled  (ftree) lbs.  4,605,087 

Waste  (flree) lbs.     292,675 

Manufactures  of— 
Bandings,  including  hat  bands  (dutiable)... . 

Bolting  cloths  (flree) 

Clothing  ready  made,  and  other   wearing 

apparel  (dutiable) 

Dress  and  piece  goods  (dutiable) 

Laces  and  embroideries  (dutiable) 

Ribbons  (dutiable) 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn  (dutiable) 

lbs.  2,114,835 
VeWets.  plushes,  and  other  pilefabrices  (du- 
tiable).  lbs.  572,200 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Soap- 
Fancy,  perfhmed.  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 

(dutiable) lbs.  2,964.738 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Spices— 
Unground — 
Pepper,  black  or  white  (free). .  .lbs.  18.632,496 

All  other  (free) lbs.  19,361,585 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.    3.696,778 

Spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors- 
Malt  liquors— 
In  bottles  or  jugs  (dutiable). ..  .galls.    915.474 
In  other  coverings  (dutiable).. galls.  5,468.479 


Port  of 
Sew  York. 

all  other  Ports    U.  8. 
of  the  U.  S.     1909-1910. 

856.402 
26,038 
88,172 

$2,655 
10.528 
9.287 

S59,057 
36,561 
92.459 

263,093 

1.848.939 

2.112.032 

440.123 
12,135 
59,219 
7.888 

1.809.082 

16,486 

386,744 

106.960 

2.249.206 

28.621 

395.963 

114,798 

380,309 
263,950 

4.959.168 
82,440 

1,084,954 
294,245 

450.747 
1.208.688 
3.589,669 

685,872 
1.337,652 

466,132 

831,056 
1,472,588 
8.548,837 

668,312 
2.422.606 

750.877 

1,400.464 
856.906 

10.&t9 
58,880 

1,411,418 
415,786 

58.668 


3,526,063 


40,455 


89 


1,538,028 


94,118 


14,426 


15,915,508 
128,518 

49.509.276 
1,561.875 

65.424.784 
1,690,398 

678,868 
286,510 

11,688 
16,122 

690,546 
252.682 

8,741,268 

8,953,221 

4,387,886 

885,757 

1,155,837 

655.764 

890,548 

81,212 

4,896,595 

9.608,985 

6.287.934 

966.969 

5.064,111 


2.201,665 

180.083 

2,881,748 

8.427,880 

361,109 

8,788,939 

400.599 

98,731 

499,380 

130.850 

16.541 

247,891 

971,790 

130,314 

1.102.104 

1,448,300 

212.543 

1,660.843 

364,911 

355,601 

720.512 

876.018 

730,901 

1.805.919 

1,623,940 

84,0W 

1.658,034 
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Foreign  Imports— Abticlbs. 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors — {Continued.) 
Spirits  distilled— 
Of  domestic  manufacture,  returned  (subject 
to  Internal  revenue  tax)  (free) 

proof  galls.     4,258 

Brandy  (dutiable) proof  galls.  522.114 

Gin  (dutiable) proof  galls.  417,835 

Whiskey  (dutiable) proof  galls.  427.638 

All  other  (dutiable) proof  galls.  684,946 

Wines — 
Champagne,  and  other  sparkling  (dutiable) 
dozen  quarts,  308,300 
Still  wines— 

In  casks  (dutiable) galls.  5,022,909 

1  n  other  coverings  (dutiable)  doz.  qts.  529,983 

Sponges  (dutiable) 

Stamps,  foreign,  postage  or  revenue  (free) 

Starch  (dutiable) lbs.  7.347.021 

Stearin  from  animal  fats  (dutiable),  .lbs.    391,542 
Stones,  semi-precious,  manufactures  of— 

Agate  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Straw  and  grass — 

Unmanufactured  (dutiable) tons,  59 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable)* .• 

Sugar,  molasses  and  confectionery- 
Molasses  (dutiable). galls.  8.581.194 

Sugar,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in 
color- 
Beet  (dutiable) 

Cane- 
Product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (free) 

lbs.  135,041,970 

Other  (dutiable) lbs.  2,908.126.245 

Sugar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color 

(duUable) lbs.  1,262,880 

Confectionery  (dutiable) lbs.     434.212 

Sulphur  ore  containing  In  excess  of  26  per  cent. 

of  sulphur  (free) tons,  106.134 

Talc,  ground  or  prepared  (dutiable)  lbs.  15,524,345 
Tanning  materials  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Hemlock  bark  (free)    

Mangrove  bark   free) tons,  15.152 

Quebracho  wood  (free) tons.  74,415 

All  other  in  crude  state  (free) 

Tar  and  pitch  (free) bbls.  98 

Tea  (free) lbs.  38.495,350 

Tea  wa.ste,  slftlngs  or  sweepings,  for  manufac- 
turing chemical  products  (free)... lbs.  1,094.006 
Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated 

(free) lbs.  89.293,004 

Tin.  black  oxide  of,  or  casslterite  (free) 

lbs.  67,744 
Tobacco  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 
Leaf,  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers  (dutiable) 

lbs.    5.127,999 
All  other  (^dutiable) lbs.  25.339,152 


Port  of  Aggregate  0/  Total 
I^ewYork  <ii  I  other  Ports  U.S. 
jyew  1  orK.      ^^j.  ^^^  ^  ^       1909-J9J0. 


S4,098 

8120.064 

S124.162 

1,379,079 

519,942 

1.899,021 

393.143 

621,892 

1.015.035 

878,811 

1.288.253 

2,167.064 

1,104,430 

808.175 

1.907.606 

5,018,166 


1,254.211 


48 


6.302,37 


2.246.575 

1.281.321 

3,627,896 

2,067,900 

1.119,120 

3.177.020 

419,814 

46.608 

466,422 

50,791 

21,070 

71,861 

206.146 

90,884 

296,080 

43,770 

7,620 

61.290 

24,368 

6.676 

81.028 

18.588 

6,303 

24391 

569 

31,798 

32.367 

336.492 

310,187 

646,629 

864.574 

1,012,788 

1.387.362 

43 


8.246.518 

1,018.060 

4.260.668 

76,890,441 

25,926.887 

101316.278 

48.911 

•     224,205 

273,116 

78,996 

34,861 

118,846 

396,569 

2,280'.136 

2.626.706 

94.394 

21,052 

115,446 

95.667 

96,667 

889.432 

13.421 

402,853 

965.186 

93,461 

1.058.647 

60,609 

82,388 

132,847 

590 

91,416 

92,006 

6.670,535 

8,001,411 

13.671,946 

30.820 

65,802 

96,122 

27,202.787 

8.666,746 

30369.582 

11,229 

2.120 

13.349 

4,764,359 
12.200.592 


1,727,760 
9.068,668 


6,482.119 
21,269,160 
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Foreign  Imports — Articles. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  o(— {Continued.) 
Manufactures  of— 
Cigars,  cigarettes  and  cheroots — 
Product  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands,  (ftree) 

thousands,  29.060  ;    lbs.  368,116 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.  458,007 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Toys  (dutiable! 

Turpentiue,  spirits  of  (free) galls.  78,592 

Umbrellas,  parasols  and  sunshades,  covered  with 
siilc  or  other  material,  except  paper  or  lace, 

and  sticks  for  (dutiable) 

Varnishes- 
Spirit  (dutiable) galls.     807 

All  other  (dutiable) galls.  13.645 

Vegetables- 
Beans  (dutiable) bush.  714,906 

Onions  (dutiable) bush.  756.520 

Potatoes  (dutiable) bush.  209.130 

Pickles  and  sauces  (dutiable) 

Prepared  or  preserved— 

Mushrooms  (dutiable) lbs.  4,743.086 

All  other  (dutiable) 

All  other,  in  their  natural  state  (dutiable) 

Vinegar  (dutiable) galls.  163,445 

Wafers,  unmedicated  (ftee) 

Waste,  not  elsewhere  specified  (dutiable) 

Wax.  and  manufactures  of— 

Beeswax  (free) lbs.  865.868 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured  (ftee) lbs.  89 

Wood  and  manufactures  of— 
.    Unmanufaciured— 

Briar  root  or  briar  wood,  and  ivy  or  laurel 

root  (dutiable) 

(Free) 

Cabinet  woods — 

Cedar  (free) M.  feel.  17,307 

Mahogany  (free) M.  feet.  22.089 

All  other  (flree) 

Logs  and  round  timber  (freei.  .M.  feet,    9.607 

Pulp  wood  (ftee) cords,    1,060 

Rattans  and  reeds  (free) 

All  other  unmanufactured  (ftee) 

Another  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 
Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,  deals  and  other  sawed  lum- 
ber (dutiable) M.  feet,    77.364 

Laths  (dutiable) M.  239.370 

Shingles  (dutiable) M.    12,671 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Cabinet  ware  or  house  furniture  (dutiable). . 

Chair  cane  or  reed  (dutiable) 

Wood  pulp- 
Mechanically  ground  (ft-ee) lbs.  1,032,692 

(Dutiable) lbs.     940,661 

Chemical,  unbleached  (dutiable) 

lbs.  130.742,626 


Pnrt  of  Aggregate  o/  Total 
XewYork  »ll  other  Ports  U.S. 
-^  «'»*'  yorlc.      ^j  ^^ ^  J,  ^      1909-1910. 


S608.216 

fl.062,M4 

$1,665,760 

2.687,082 

1,228,514 

3.915.596 

100.650 

66.386 

166.965 

2.742,757 

8.843.024 

6.585.781 

28.206 

26.122 

64.380 

29.663 


88,880 


63,493 


1,885 

10,385 

12.220 

29.336 

27.820 

57,156 

1.158.569 

462.638 

1,621,207 

557,472 

212,067 

769,639 

221,599 

85.216 

306,815 

389,700 

545,909 

935.600 

681.529 

308,858 

940,382 

1.261,746 

580,228 

1,841.978 

758,586 

1,099.260 

1,867,846 

38.008 

40,669 

78,577 

25,871 

11,051 

36,922 

166,040 

348,510 

504.650 

250.489 

81.416 

282.905 

18,362 

5,177 

23,639 

85 

26.887 

26.472 

388,910 

16.686 

366.59^ 

84,064 

1.687 

85.751 

932.966 

96,622 

1.028.588 

1.789,471 

1,484.681 

3.224,162 

466,866 

264.718 

721,084 

96.058 

1,660.419 

1,746,4?2 

11.650 

6,380.478 

6,392.023 

523.596 

361.081 

884.626 

328.325 

3i3.247 

651.672 

2,726 

83,916 

86,642 

1,170,849 

18.161.919 

19,332.768 

697,374 

1.206.765 

1.804.139 

28.800 

1.730,697 

1.759.397 

16.859 

1.166.727 

1.182.586 

628.431 

173.282 

801.713 

240.803 

5,672 

246.476 

6,718 

1.208.260 

1,214.978 

8.044 

1,819.703 

1.327,747 

1,984.861 

3.846.1.55 

5,831.016 
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Foreign  Imports— Articles. 

Wood  and  manufactures  of— ^Citnt in ued.) 
Wood  pulp—iContinued.) 

Bleached  (dutiable) lbs.    72,996.654 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Class  one.  clothing  (dutiable).,  .lbs.  14.399,419 
Class  two.  combing  (dutiable),  .lbs.    1,574,625 
Class  three,  carpet  (dutiable) .  .lbs.  66.098,928 
Manufactures  of— 
Carpets  and  carpeting  (dutiable) 

sq.  yds.  1,100.350 
Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing 

apparel  (dutiable) 

Cloths  (dutiable) lbs.  5.382,708 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  (duti- 
able)   sq.  yds.  46,192,596 

Knit  fabrics  (dutiable; 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore,  calamine  (free) tons,  21 

Ore  (dutiable) 

Ore  and  calamine,  gross  weight,  tons,  598  ;  zinc 

contents  (dutiable) lbs.  506,081 

In  blocks  or  pigs  and  old  (dutiable) 

lbs.  19.812,840 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

All  other  articles,  product  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands (free) — 

Another  articles  (flree) 

AH  other  articles  (dutiable) 


Port  of  Aggregate  0/  Total 
New  York  oH  other  Ftyris  l.  S. 
i\ew  rorfc.      ^^  ^^^  ^.  g      1909-1910. 


$1,588,728 
1,526,965 


4.262,084 


10,732 

800,684 
3292 

67,602 

82.481 

107,664 


$1,805,550 
824.941 


329,637 


768,267 

51.406 
15,819 

34,421 
123.908 
191.868 


•8,394.273 
2.350,906 


8,863,095         23,867,957  27,281.052 

298,825  7,632.320  7  981.146 

8,382,396  7.676,261  16,068.647 


4.691.721 


,392.496 

421.046 

1.818.542 

^,490,877 

935.287 

6.426.664 

1,724,258 

649382 

9,374,140 

18.977 

8,281 

17,258 

,046,827 

268.628 

1,809.850 

315 

868,878 

859.198 

1.280 

1.280 

778.999 

851.940 
18.611 

102,023 
206.884 
299^2 


Total  value  of  merchandise  paying  duty.. 
Total  value  of  merchandise  tree  of  duty. . 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise 

Total  value  of  coin  and  bullion 


$495,5'29,796 
440,461.168 

$936,990,958 
16,785,552 


$806,106,239      $801,636,084 
314,850,238         756.811.396 


$620,966,472   $1,666,947,480 
71,771,647  88,657,099 


Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1909-1910 $962,776,510     $692,728,019  $1,645,604,529 


Valueof  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion  .brought  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles 
Value  of  Imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  American  vessels 

Value  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  of  coin  and 

bullion,  brought  in  foreign  vessels 

Total  value  of  foreign  imports,  1909-1910 $962,776,510     $692,728,019    $1,645,604,529 


$1,896,472      $189,169,049      $141,066,521 

86,420,966         72,425378        157.8i6364 

865,459,062       481,188,092     1346.692,144 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods^  wares  and  merchandise, 
the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  that  were 
exported  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Fbreign  Countries  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1910,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Ports 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 


DoMMTir  Exports— A BTICLK8. 

Agricultural  implements — 

Mowers  and  reapers,  and  parts  of 

Plows  and  cultivators,  and  parts  of 

All  other,  and  parts  of. 

Aluminum,  and  manufactures  of. 

Animals — 

Cattle number,  27.292 

Fowls 

Hogs number,       187 

Horses number,      809 

Mules number.       788 

Sheep number,    1,389 

All  other 

Art  works— paintings  and  statuary 

Asbestos,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  unmanufactured tons.  336 

Manufactures  of 

Asphaltum,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured tons,  8,407 

Manufactures  of 

Babbitt  metal lbs.  688,430 

Bark,  for  tanning 

Billiard  balls 

Blacking 

Bones,   hools,  horns,  and  horn    tips,  strips  and 
waste 

Brass  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstuffs— 

Barley bush.    184,275 

Bread  and  biscuit lbs.  11,269,093 

Buckwheat bush.    167.978 

Corn bush.  5,642,860 

Corn  meal bbls.    149.534 

Oats bush.    291,841 

Oatmeal lbs.    4,451,899 

Rye bush.    112,252 

Rye  flour bbls.         1,483 

Wheat bush.  10,214.897 

Wheat  flour bbls.     2.944.447 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food 

All  other,  for  animal  feed — 

Bran,  middlings  and  mill  feed tons.  13.182 

Dried  grains  and  malt  sprouts tons,  38,251 

All  other 

Bricks  and  tiles— 

Building  bricks M.  1,653 

All  other 

Broom  corn 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

Aggregaie  oj    Total 
all  other  Ports    V.  S. 

of  the  U.S. 

1909-1910. 

$6,677,557 

$4,604,162 

811,281,719 

4,110,372 

2,129.094 

6.239,466 

7,961,219 

2.641,629 

10.602,848 

146,606 

520,332 

666.987 

2,634,075 

9.666,079 

12,200.154 

20,283 

117.386 

187,619 

2,499 

44,456 

46,966 

359.696 

8,721.461 

4,081,167 

134,606 

479,489 

614,094 

14,486 

194.564 

209,000 

29,599 

129.157 

168,766 

906,165 

160,630 

1.066,696 

6.563 

12.679 

19,182 

169,715 

128.901 

293,616 

244,577 

244.128 

488,708 

34,858 

178,959 

213.817 

109,280 

47,116 

166,396 

18.291 

18,291 

35.019 

18 

36.087 

364,616 

244.128 

598,744 

47,211 

103,160 

150.371 

1,685,805 

2.669,756 

4.355.561 

105,5(M 

2,947,023 

8,052.627 

654,223 

112.928 

767.161 

102,845 

293 

103,188 

8.809.456 

21,618,588 

26.427.998 

601.280 

646.288 

1.147.568 

152,046 

642,822 

794,867 

189,666 

331,992 

521.668 

84.317 

84,349 

168,666 

6,514 

8.7-26 

15,240 

10.624.524 

87.182,074 

47.806,598 

15,718.4»i 

31,902.988 

47.621.467 

960,773 

1,079,541 

2.010,314 

378.748 

1.142.874 

1.521.622 

1.031.685 

608,716 

1,640,401 

130.624 

431.996 

562,620 

12.476 

193,009 

205,485 

142.952 

992.836 

1,13.5.788 

31,812 

392.672 

424.484 
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Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons. 

Candles lbs.  1 .764,447 

Cars,  carriages,  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of — 
Automobiles,  and  parts  of- 

Automoblles number,  3,275 

Parts  of. 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts  of— 

For  steam  railways 

For  other  railways 

Cycles  and  parts  of. 

Wheelbarrows,  push  carts,  and  hand  trucks.... 
All  other  carriages  and  parts  of. 

Celluloid  and  manufactures  of 

Cement bbls.  1.576.848 

Chalk,  crayon,  &c 

Charcoal 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines — 

Acids— Sulphuric lbs.  3,995,777 

All  other 

Alcohol,  wood galls.  1,079,776 

Baking  powder lbs.    1,454.818 

Bark,  extracts  of,  for  tanning 

Calcium  carbide lbs.  23,392,792 

Copper,  sulphate  of lbs.    8,984,681 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Ginseng lbs.  696 

Lime,  acetate  of. lbs.  59,827.887 

Medicines,  patent  or  proprietary 

Roots,  herbs  and  barks,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude tons.  1,701 

Washing  powder  and  fluid — .  — lbs.  4.174,277 
All  other 

Chewing  gum 

Cider galls.  2,357 

Clays- Fire 

All  other 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks  and  parts  of 

Watches  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  coke — 

Coal— Anthracite tons,  76,142 

Bituminous tons,  16,149 

Coke tons,       718 

Coal  tar bbls.    1,716 

Cocoa,  ground  or  prepared,  and  chocolate 

Coffee -(ireen  or  raw,  (Hawaiian  or  Porto  Rican) 
Roasted  or  prepared lbs.  398,664 

Coins,  United  States— Copper 

Nickel 

Copper  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore.  matte,  and  regulus tons.  28 

IMgs.  Ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old. lbs.  452,506,678 
All  other  manufactures  of 

Cork .  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 
Unmanufactured — 
Sea  Island bales,  11,570;  lbs.  4,441,812 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

aggregate  oj     loiai 
all  other  I\)rls     IL  8. 
of  the  V.  S.      1909-1910 

$336,949 

$267,520 

$604,469 

207,117 

266.663 

478.780 

152,736 

141,842 

2W.578 

5,151,428 

4,397,272 

9.548,700 

520.081 

1.121.489 

1,641,520 

1,028.264 

1.164,018 

2.192,282 

1,304,618 

218.199 

1,522.817 

470,159 

160.601 

620.760 

281,896 

252,681 

534,576 

2,811.382 

1,758,822 

4.570.204 

1,017,582 

171,498 

1.189.080 

2.066.109 

286.267 

2.292.376 

72,612 

88.035 

110.647 

8.364 

16.946 

'25.310 

47,418 

14.481 

61,899 

184.086 

270.895 

404.480 

450,476 

131.844 

581.820 

461.401 

77,661 

529.062 

66,676 

321,872 

388.448 

675.219 

19.362 

694,581 

169.085 

19,879 

188.464 

92,463 

287.750 

380.203 

1,196 

1.488.288 

1.439.484 

1,826.244 

97.098 

1.428.3S7 

4,662.061 

1.286.398 

5.848.449 

370,288 

106.549 

476.837 

87,512 

827,296 

864.808 

213.432 

118.664 

327.096 

4,236.661 

3.570,356 

7.807.017 

42.622 

10,861 

53.483 

940 

1,025 

1.966 

6,401 

17.714 

23.116 

160.741 

93,405 

244.146 

1,061.370 

308,848 

1,360.218 

602.379 

626.334 

1.228.713 

365,244 

14.220,388 

14.585,632 

57.175 

'25.869.739 

25.926.914 

6,788 

8,071,588 

3,077.372 

9.062 

129,772 

138.834 

92,241 

379.117 

471,358 

6.708,786 

5,703.786 

55,553 

140.796 

196,348 

250 

.... 

250 

660 

.... 

660 

5,000 

1,299,887 

1.804,887 

69.461.699 

24,163.107 

83.624.806 

1,366,168 

8.014.428 

4.879.591 

67.852 

99.194 

157.046 

1,264.607 


2,011,984 


8,276.441 
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Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— (Continued.) 
Unmanufactured— {Continued.) 
Upland  and  other.  Including  linters, 

bales,  585.171 ;  lbs.  290.692,252 
Manufactures  of— 

Cloths,  unbleached yds.  140.798.965 

Bleached yds.    16.856.780 

Dyed,  colored,  or  printed,  .yds.  127,951,876 
Clothing  and  other  wearing  apparel — 

Knit  goods 

All  other 

Waste,  cotton lbs.  6,746,831 

Yarn 

All  other 

Curios,  antiques,  &c 

Dental  goods 

Barthen,  stone,  and  china  ware- 
Earthen  and  stone  ware 

China  ware 

Eggs dozens,  540,400 

Bgg  yolks,  canned  eggs,  <S:c 

Emery  and  corundum  and  manufactures  of 

Explosives — 

Cartridges 

Dynamite lbs.  1 .156.484 

Gunpowder lbs.     572.320 

All  other 

Feathers 

Felt,  and  similar  materiikl  for  roofing 

Fertilizers- 
Phosphate   rock,    ground   or   nnground,   not 

acidulated tons,     287 

All  other tons.  8,697 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses- 
Manufactures  of— 

Bags 

Cordage lbs.    7.665,780 

Twine— Binder lbs.  88,890.463 

All  other 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Fish- 
Fresh  ,  other  than  salmon lbs.  82.691 

Dried,  smoked  or  cured — 
Cod.  haddock,  hake  and  pollock.. lbs.  2,347,804 

Herring lbs.     660.488 

All  other lbs.     176,483 

Pickeled bbls.       10.477 

Salmon- 
Canned lbs.  2.999,480 

All  other  fresh  or  cured 

Canned  flsh  other  thau  salmon  and  shell  fish . . . 
Shell  flsh- 

Oysters 

All  other 

All  other  flsh  and  flsh  products 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  juices 

Flowers,  cut 

Fly  paper 


Porto/ 
New  York. 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports    U.  S. 
0/  the  U.  8.     1909-1910. 


940,661.014      9406,509,788      $447,170,802 


9,122,296 

994.511 

7.709.299 

618.025 

1,924,956 

663.254 

349.650 

1,226,988 

12,274 

1.530.777 

226.631 

48,806 

141,880 

326 

660,804 

1.597,477 
116.285 
112.171 
608,487 
214.560 
863.048 


3.612 
140,480 


289.960 
625,227 
2,261.151 
816,786 
140,664 

2.964 


976,689 
366,529 
812,167 

567,122 
2.624.966 
2,675,780 

118J54 

2,882.112 

1,620 

•  215,488 

575,801 

60.299 

1,118,606 

8.259 

222,198 

924,272 
1.519.940 
187.746 
841,335 
98.234 
601,090 


7.451,082 
1,105.616 


124.049 
282.486 
2.237,044 
274,263 
298,891 

210,916 


10.098.985 
1.351,040 
8,621,466 

1,175.147 
4,549.921 
8,129,084 
468,404 
4,108.100 
18,894 
1.746.260 

802.482 

99.105 

1.260,486 

8.586 

872,997 

2.521.749 
1,636.226 
249,917 
944.772 
312,784 
964.188 


7.464.694 
1.245.946 


414.009 
907.712 
4.498,495 
689.989 
439.045 

213,870 


109.699 

40.868 

150.567 

22.225 

6.022 

28,247 

9.148 

4.953 

14.101 

69,798 

6.308 

76.106 

305,782 

6,008,526 

6.314.258 

1.479.625 

53.015 

1,532.640 

204,^6 

35,543 

240.389 

258,843 

3,35.228 

594.066 

217.161 

124,124 

341.285 

50.217 

96,312 

146.559 

66,326 

18.530 

84.856 

10,585 

10.585 

141,757 

1.737 

143.494 

I 
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Fruits  and  nuts —    • 
Fruits- 
Apples,  dried lbs.  24.055,617 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.     666,926 

Apricots,  dried lbs.    8,217.111 

Oranges boxes.    86,902 

Peaches,  dried lbs.       810.424 

Pears,  green  or  ripe 

Prunes lbs.  81,871,918 

Raisins lbs.       298,801 

All  other,  green,  ripe  or  dried 

Fruits,  prepared  or  preserved— 

Canned 

All  other 

Nuts- 
Peanuts •. lbs.  602,647 

All  other 

Furniture  of  metal 

Furs,  and  fur  skins 

German  silver 

Ginger  ale dozen  quarts,  832 

Glass  and  Glassware- 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass — 

Plate  glass sq.  feet,  22,202 

All  other 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar- 
Glucose lbs.  106.700.106 

Grape  sugar lbs.    83,014,821 

Glue - lbs.      1.118,921 

Graphite- 
Unmanufactured lbs.    2,853.880 

Manufactures  of 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock 

Hair  and  manufactures  of 

Hay tons,  5,086 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  sklns.lbs.  7,580.117 

Honey 

Hops lbs.  7,557.599 

Household  and  personal  effects 

I  ce tons,  916 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of— 

Scrap  and  old lbs.  8,001.614 

Reclaimed lbs.     981.872 

Belting,  hoso,  and  packing 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.  2,256.106 

All  other 

Ink- 
Printers'  

All  other 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes, 
electrical  appliances,  including  telegraph  and 

telephone  instruments 

Phonographs,  graphophones,  gramophones,  and 

records,  and  materials  for 

All  other 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 

I  ron  ore .' 

Pig  Iron tons,  2,607 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

aggregate  oj     loiai 
all  other  Ports     V.  S. 
of  the  U.  8.      1909-19 JO. 

$1,988,162 

868,530 

S2.056.692 

1,999.870 

1,175,563 

3,175.433 

860,948 

357,475 

1.218.4a 

185.724 

2,078.181 

2.213,905 

24,580 

126.940 

151,520 

166,770 

136,188 

302.958 

1,980,785 

2,085,769 

4,016.554 

20.850 

396,558 

417,408 

648,085 

1,471,175 

2.119.210 

229,243 

2.426.776  . 

2.656.019 

45,645 

130.829 

176.474 

40.909 

183,870 

224.779 

56,450 

99,884 

156.284 

187,093 

209.460 

396,658 

11,498,568 

8,008,072 

14,501.635 

6,010 

98.284 

104,244 

982 

8 

940 

10,806 

67,190 

67,996 

7,531 

7.485 

15.016 

1,284.811 

1,437.679 

2,722.890 

2,492,479 

130,662 

2.628.131 

688,100 

108.989 

792.089 

109.781 

161.976 

261,766 

166,918 

62,674 

219.487 

78,208 

4,873 

88.061 

2,586.388 

2.026,048 

4,612,426 

808,210 

889,685 

1,142.845 

98.012 

972,896 

1.070.907 

850,804 

887.412 

1,788,216 

27,808 

181.503 

159.401 

1,486,297 

625,843 

2.062.140 

1,428.218 

3,829.877 

4.758,086 

3.169 

20.122 

28.291 

828.820 

260.624 

578.9*4 

115.786 

420.060 

685.795 

1,286.160 

724.676 

1.980.825 

1,164.727 

820.012 

1,984.739 

8.259.236 

1,866,096 

6,U5.831 

178.627 

147.117 

325.744 

124.392 

68,470 

192.862 

6,436.749 


1.688.114 
1,084.899 


46,282 


8,268,383 

848,068 
426,940 

1,637.019 
1,306,807 


8,6&1,182 

2.M1.172 
1,460,889 

1.687,019 
1,358,689 
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Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— {Continued.) 
Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  reman ufacture 

tons,  138  S3.000 

Bar  Iron lbs.  28,386.845  407,851 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel — 

VVirerods lbs.       105,860  1,931 

Another lbs.  41.488,884  821,646 

Billets.  Ingots,  and  blooms  of  steel. tons.     21,425  496,671 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll lbs.  2,869,600  57,749 

Rails  for  railways,  of  steel tons,     129.563  8.755,587 

Sheets  and  plates— 

Iron lbs.  156,277,995  4,420,086 

Steel lbs.    42,242,801  953,221 

Tin  plates,  terne  plates,  and  taggers'  tin, 

lbs.  2,069,067  78,814 

Structural  iron  and  steel tons,      44,625  2,507,592 

Wire- 
Barbed  lbs  125.583,868  8,816,291 

All  other lbs.  114,990,149  2,563,488 

Builders'  hardware  and  tools — 

Locks,  hinges,  and  other  builders'  hardware  4,724,267 

Saws 649,929 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified 5,172,922 

Car  wheels number,  12,189  91.525 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  specified 793,582 

Cutlery- 
Table 46,975 

All  Other 694,918 

Fire  arms 1.711,941 

Machinery,  machines  and  parts  of— 

Cash  registers number.  80,405  2,851.282 

Electrical  machinery 8,776,956 

Laundry  machinery 630,881 

Metal  working  machinery  (including  metal 

working  machine  tools) 5.114.764 

Mining  machinery 2,959,846 

Printing  presses,  and  parts  of. 1.205,178 

Pumps  and  pumping  machinery 2.330,035 

Sewing  machines,  and  parts  of 6,522,576 

Shoe  machinery 274,656 

Steam  engines,  and  parts  of— 

Fire number,        88  39.846 

Locomotive number.       201  1.717.134 

Stationary number,  13.035  2,192.387 

Traction number,       169  230.631 

All  other  engines,  and  parts  of 1.826.185 

Tjfpewriting  machines  and  parts  of. 7.502,066 

VVindmilLs  and  parts  of. 1.396.984 

Wood  working  machinery 797,222 

All  other 11,228.452 

Nails  and  spikes- 
Cut lbs.  13.313,034  278.077 

Wire lbs.  71,959.161  1.496,367 

All  other  Including  tacks .  .lbs.  14.166.892  429,'234 

Pipes  and  finings lbs.  210,369,188  5,882,813 

Safes number,  2.704  172,556 

Scales  and  balances 654,107 

Stoves,  ranges,  and  parts  of. 538.950 

All  other  manufactures  of 9.586,047 


Aggregate  of    Total 

11  other  Porta 

f     U.S. 

of  the  U.  a. 

1909-1910. 

$278,825 

S281,825 

241,114 

648,966 

787,262 

789.193 

2.646.828 

3,468,478 

695.891 

1,192,566 

202,175 

269.924 

6,790.598 

10.646,180 

1,440,490 

5,860,526 

6,166,844 

6,120,066 

888,857 

912,171 

8.292,969 

6,800,551 

1,006,020 

4,822,811 

1,611,167 

4.074,655 

1,886,886 

6,561,158 

269.554 

919,488 

1.506,881 

6,679,808 

318,766 

410,291 

1,267,446 

2,061,028 

18,187 

64,162 

147,608 

842,521 

661,721 

2.878,662 

69,236 

2,920,517 

2.271.808 

6,048,268 

200,733 

881,614 

860,739 

5,975.508 

2,440.675 

6.400.420 

860.126 

2,066.299 

780,878 

8.110.908 

991.276 

7.513.852 

966.233 

1,289.789 

12.368 

62.209 

687.485 

2.404.619 

906.448 

3.098,786 

2,103,172 

2.333,803 

1.862.896 

8.689.081 

787.445 

8,289.510 

87.829 

1.484.818 

445,619 

1,242,841 

11.019,063 

22,247.536 

129.827 

407.904 

208.659 

1.705.026 

188.770 

613.004 

5,691.935 

9.574.748 

179.279 

361,836 

180,783 

834.890 

760.847 

1.294.797 

9.822.478 

18.908.626 
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iTory,  manufactures  of,  and  scrap 

Jewelers'  ashes  and  sweepings 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver — 

Jewelry 

All  other  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  and  all  devices  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  except  electric 

Lead,  manufactures  of. 

Leather  and  manufactures  of— 

Sole  leather lbs.  17,948,994 

Upper  leather- 
Kid,  glazed 

Patent,  or  enameled 

Splits,  buff,  grain,  and  all  other  upper 

All  other  leather 

Manufactured  of— 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.  4,684.928 

Harness  and  saddles 

All  other 

Lime bbls.  6.970 

Malt bush.  5.757 

Marble  and  stone — 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of— 

Roofing,  slate 

All  other 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products- 
Meat  products — 
Beef  producus— 

Beef,  canned lbs.  10,467,987 

Beef,  fi-esh lbs.  61.601,458 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled lbs.  26,964,041 

Beef,  other  cured lbs.      292,365 

Tallow lbs.  7.807,528 

Hog  products- 
Bacon  lbs.  68,129.724 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured lbs.  64,297,156 

Pork,  canned lbs.    3,188,836 

Pork ,  ftesh lbs.      467,060 

Pork,  pickled lbs.  15,333.691 

Lard lbs.  168,464,963 

Lard  compounds  and  other  substitutes  for 

lard lbs.  41.607,989 

Mutton ' lbs.    1 ,063.342 

Oleooil,  and  neutral  lard lbs.  84,785.478 

Oleomargarine,  imitation  butter.lbs.    8,082,569 

Poultry  and  game 

Sausage  and  sausage  meats lbs.   2,275,976 

Sausage  casings lbs.  26.693,902 

All  other  meat  products — 

Canned 

All  other 

Dairy  Products  - 

Bu tter lbs.  2.210.978 

Cheese lbs.  1,460,122 

Milk,  condensed lbs.  9.196,240 

Metal  polish 


P/»^/  nf       Aggregate  of     Total 
jsew  rorx.      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^     1909-J910. 


827,848 

810,089 

m.m 

895.045 

1.186 

396.181 

831.870 

722.160 

1.058.580 

167.988 

222.926 

390.858 

1,604.459 

668.896 

2.278.356 

362.699 

128.634 

481.338 

3,966,692 

4,341.188 

8.307,880 

6,968,785 

8,962.470 

10.926.255 

264.419 

103.182 

367.601 

7,695,448 

8,024,888 

15.620.336 

774,750 

1,417,858 

2.192.103 

7.284,192 

5,124,888 

12,408.575 

851.684 

490.611 

842.145 

766,077 

1,216,788 

1.981,860 

12.506 

97,095 

109.600 

6,156 

122,982 

129.088 

8.578 


406,050 


418.628 


42,251 

178,255 

220.606 

348,698 

470,157 

813.855 

81,367 

49,510 

80.877 

1.166.651 

512,801 

1.678.452 

6,406.243 

1,827,508 

7.788.751 

2,002.922 

741.964 

2.744.886 

34,799 

4,016 

38,815 

519,189 

1,280,426 

1.779.615 

7.661.293 

10.829.767 

18.381.060 

7,640,849 

10.196.626 

17,837.875 

842,682 

117,211 

469.843 

57.460 

69,428 

126.888 

1,549,876 

2,871.968 

4,421.844 

19.209,690 

24.091,466 

434)01.156 

3,890.432 

2.997.306 

6.887.7S8 

116.056 

97.421 

218.477 

9,785.128 

4,519.954 

14,305.080 

808,399 

41,573 

349.972 

897,714 

201.834 

599.548 

282,146 

846.624 

627.669 

3,393,896 

1,109,443 

4.603,389 

480,055 

649.976 

1.030,081 

642,016 

719,817 

1,361.833 

526,488 

259.288 

785,771 

214,468 

226,654 

441.017 

703.674 

820.069 

1,023.633 

56.590 

58,108 

109.698 
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Domestic  Exports— Articles. 

Mica 

Mineral  specimens 

Moss 

Motor  boats number,  8ft5 

Mucilage  

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of— 

Organs number,  4,076 

Pianos number.  2,681 

Pianolas  and  other  piano  playeis-number,  2.497 

All  other  and  parts  of. 

Natural  history  specimens 

Naval  stores- 
Rosin  bbls.  317,919 

Tar.  turpentine  and  pitch bbls.    16,460 

Turpentine,  spirits  of. galls.  1,664,601 

Nickel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  matte.  ..lbs.  13,605,816 

Manufactures  of 

Notions,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Nursery  slock 

Oakum lbs.  1.015.024 

Oil  cake,  and  oil  cake  meal- 
Corn  lbs.   16.540.800 

Cotton  seed lbs.        954,030 

Flaxseed  or  Unseed lbs.  264,225,868 

Oilcloths— 

For  floors 

All  other 

Oils— 
Animal  or  rendered— 

Fish,  not  including  whale galls.  696,452 

Lard :  .galls.  116,620 

All  other galls.  292,876 

Mineral,  crude,  including  all  natural  oils  with- 
out regard  to  gravity galls.  82.027,333 

Mineral,  refined  or  manufactured— 
Naphthas,  including  all  lighter  products  of 

distillation galls.   46.327.498 

Illuminating  oil galls.  617.779.498 

Lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin  oil 

galls.  104,275,219 
Residuum,  including  tar  and  all  other,  from 
which  the  light  bodies  have  been  distilled, 
galls.    18,405.214 
Vegetable — 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Corn lbs.     3.682.599 

Cotton  seed lbs.  104,590,130 

Linseed galls.        104.931 

All  other 

Volatile  or  essential — 

Peppermint lbs.       106,437 

All  other 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors- 
Carbon  black .  gas  black ,  and  lampblack 

Zinc,  oxide  of lbs.  25.845.001 

All  other 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etchings    and    other 
printed  matter 


Port  of  Aggregate  of  Total 
New  York  ali  other  Ports  U.S. 
jMew  rorK.      of  the  U.S.    1909-1910. 


$10,839 

810.204 

820,643 

69,169 

1,524 

70.698 

4,856 

88,887 

41.248 

249,688 

103.898 

863,576 

17,212 

4.825 

22,087 

461,999 

269.914 

721,913 

646.236 

517.231 

1,168,467 

674.158 

65.107 

789,266 

290.020 

267.678 

657,698 

9.829 

8.369 

18,188 

1,536,636 

8.217352 

9,753,488 

57.559 

90.679 

148,238 

1,020,697 

7.769.589 

8,780.286 

4,617.589 

16,368 

4,582.897 

76,002 

4,806 

80,808 

48,764 

48,764 

78.899 

250.237 

324.136 

47,248 

16,516 

63,768 

245,436 

444.197 

689,688 

16,797 

9.055,018 

9,071.816 

4,015,704 

6.473,860 

9,489,564 

94,978 

33,564 

128.642 

259,581 

93.963 

863,544 

177,868 

192.437 

370.300 

107,654 

28,587 

181.241 

248,375 

158,085 

401.460 

1,882,797 

3.444,884 

5.277.181 

8.742.035 

2.560.383 

6,302,418 

42,347,911 

20.129.616 

62,477.527 

13.855.277 

7.036.196 

20,891,473 

431.244 


220,441  422.951  643,392 

7.433.442  7,364,621  14.798.063 

72.104  83.754  155.858 

146.349  197.160  343.509 


208.672 
247,306 


7.173  2ir).845 

75.328  322. (i34 


320,868  352.739  679,607 

898. OI8  58.412  950. 460 

2.157,954  932.544  3,090.498 


3.182.964 


3.9O0.O3O 


7,088.994 
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Paper  and  manufactures  of— 

Paper  hangings 

Playing  cards 

Printing  paper lbs.  43,290,©60 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes 

All  other 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax lbs.  143,203,940 

Paste 

Pencils,  lead  and  slate 

Pens  and  pen  holders '. 

Perftimery.  cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations. 

Photographic  goods 

Plaster- 
Builders'  and  common 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plated  ware 

Plates,  electrotype  and  stereotype 

Platinum- 
Unmanufactured  ounces,  1 

Manufactures  of. 

Quicksilver lbs.  6.471 

Rags  and  other  pihper  stock,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied   lbs.  28,088,898 

Rice lbs.       622,270 

Rice,  bran,  meal,  and  polish 

Rice  hulls 

Salt lbs.  6,986,990 

Sand 

Sea  weed 

Seeds— 

Cnover lbs.  4,848,781 

Cotton lbs.     143,408 

Flaxseed  or  linseed bush.      37,064 

Timothy lbs.  8,172.899 

Other  grass  seeds 

All  other 

Sh«lls 

Shoe  findings 

Silk  - 

Manufactures  of 

Waste lbs.  266,207 

Soap- 
Toilet  or  fancy 

All  other lbs.  20,606,081 

Spermaceti  and  spermaceti  wax lbs.        39,119 

Spices 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors- 
Malt  liquors— 

In  bottles doz.  qts.  150.745 

In  other  coverings galls.         32,656 

Spirits  disUlled— 
Alcohol,  (Including  pure  neutral,  or  cologne 

spirits) proof  galls.  17.689 

Rum proof  galls.  31.861 

Whiskey — 

Bourbon 

Rye proof  galls.  74.116 

All  other proof  galls.  19,170 


Port  of 
New  York, 

Aggregate  of 

Total 

all  other  Port* 
of  the  U.  8. 

V.  S. 

1909-1910. 

1106,674 

1190,633 

$297,807 

200,612 

20,920 

221.532 

1.266,473 

1,500.106 

2,766.579 

760,378 

506,739 

1,267.117 

1,776,968 

2,665,774 

4,441,742 

6.907.769 

1,978.600 

7,886359 

26.003 

14.665 

40.668 

227.688 

152,627 

380,315 

126.687 

20,427 

147.114 

686.182 

238.278 

824.400 

4,125,695 

639,660 

4.765.156 

86,912 

139,814 

225,726 

2,066 

4,789 

6.844 

601,678 

816,771 

818.444 

79,627 

16,135 

95.662 

24 

9,888 

9.912 

2,466 

81,006 

83.461 

3,397 

262,687 

266.084 

930,990 

990,181 

1,921,121 

26,622 

195,722 

222.244 

179,087 

179.087 

.... 

78.249 

73,249 

34,146 

252,217 

286,868 

12.214 

102,726 

114,940 

.... 

40,071 

40,071 

476.667 

857,009 

882,676 

2,115 

401.006 

406,120 

68.966 

49,864 

118329 

360.060 

765,466 

1,115,526 

242,977 

368.634 

601,611 

187.640 

228,516 

411456 

28,117 

70.474 

96.691 

.... 

10.976 

10.976 

220,982 

876,661 

1,097.508 

64,628 

.... 

64.628 

996.844 

488,628 

1,479.870 

964,688 

1.186,068 

2.140.676 

10,664 

8,312 

13,886 

29,701 

28.054 

52,766 

205,478 

671.851 

877.824 

9,006 

64,8&4 

73.850 

11,666 

52,827 

64.398 

9.651 

1,465,210 

1.474.761 

80,213 

80.218 

158,582 

142,462 

801,014 

22.275 

35,320 

57,595 
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Domestic  Ex porto— Articles. 

Spirits,  wines  and  malt  Mquon— (Co ntinund.) 
Wines— 

In  bottles doz.  qts.       677 

In  other  coverings galls.  51,201 

Sponges lbs.       228,680 

Starch lbs.  40.537,354 

Straw tons,  285 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of. 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  confectionery- 
Molasses galls.       38,472 

S3rrup galls.  7,782,444 

Sugar - 

Brown 

Relined lbs.  66,268,517 

Confectionery 

Theatrical  effects 

Tin- 
Scrap 

Manufactures  of.  

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Leaf lbs.  180,822,329 

Stems  and  trimmings. lbs.         278,829 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars M.  895 

Cigarettes M.  1,872.448 

Plug lbs.  5,607.798 

Smoking lbs.  1,878.675 

All  other 

Toys. 

Tripoli 

Trunks.  Talises,  and  trayeling  bags 

Type lbs.  407 ,421 

Varnish galls.  916.151 

Vegetables — 

Beans  and  dried  peas bush.  228,784 

Onions bush.    55,926 

Potatoes  (not  including  sweet) bush.  597.274 

Vegetables,  canned 

All  other,  including  pickles  and  sauces 

Vinegar galls.  57.044 

Vulcanized  fibre 

Wax.  and  manufactures  of— 

Beeswax lbs.  28,658 

Manufactures  of. 

Whalebone lbs.  76,706 

Wood  and  manuflictures  of— 

Logs  and  other  round  timber 

Fire  wood  and  all  other  unmanufactured 

Timber- 
Hewn 

Sawed M.  feet.        20 

Lumber — 

Boards,  deals,  and  planks M.  feet.  12,819 

Joists  and  scantling M.  feet.         1 

Shingles M.  1,662 

Shooks— 

Box 

Another number.     829,833 


Porto/ 
yew  York. 

Aggregate  of    Total 
alt  other  Portn     V.  8. 
of  the  U.  8.    1909-1910. 

»1.185 

127.129 

931,814 

27.840 

166,257 

193.597 

192,288 

32.860 

225.188 

963.860 

310,913 

1.274.773 

4,208 

9,676 

18.884 

123,476 

610,8M 

634,830 

6,469 

209,867 

216,386 

1,350,161 

906.479 

2,258,640 

2.061  2.051 

2.390.821           8,006,688  5.896.009 

657.408              227.221  784.629 

36.826              138.598  175.424 


«,867 

64.857 

887.182 

492.631 

879.818 

16.151,429 

22,866.881 

88.017,260 

18,814 

79,812 

98,126 

19.288 

19,806 

88,589 

1,909.745 

317,728 

2,227,478 

1,889,720 

140.104 

1,629,824 

607,023 

98.648 

706.671 

80,892 

221.202 

801,594 

1,489,177 

280.869 

1.670.046 

.... 

58,145 

58,145 

199.205 

87,616 

286,821 

134.748 

110,858 

245.096 

840.415 

186.828 

976,288 

627.681 

846,600 

978.281 

56.482 

162,702 

206,184 

467,217 

292.060 

769.277 

274,602 

608,871 

782,978 

617,142 

966,662 

1,483.704 

7,867 

4,994 

12,861 

24,326 

267.768 

292.069 

8,884 

18.856 

27,740 

40.509 

20,201 

60,710 

246,886 

60.186 

296,672 

65.289 

8,367,896 

8,432,635 

628 

459,687 

460.210 

.... 

825,192 

826,192 

765 

9,851,262 

9.852,027 

534,730 

36,289,489 

86,774,219 

28 

607,825 

507,858 

11,448 

41,923 

53.371 

164.259 

957.354 

1.121.618 

1,495,916 

158,696 

1,654,611 
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Domestic  Exports— Articles. 

Wood  and  manufactures  o(^ (Continued.) 

Staves number,  4,712,630 

Heading 

A 11  other 

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds 

Furniture 

Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty 

Trimmings,  moldings,  and  other  house  finish- 
ings   

Wooden  ware 

Wood  pulp lbs.  9.-196,671 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of— 

Wool,  raw 

Carpets yards,  41,412 

Dress  goods yards,  16.628 

Flannels  and  blankets 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Yeast 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

Ore tons,  16,022 

Dross lbs.  4.202.231 

Pigs.  bars,  plates  and  sheets lbs.    160,971 

All  other  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total  valueofdomestic  merchandise  exported.    $634,288,230  $1,076,796,768  $1,710,083,998 
Total  value  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion  ex- 
ported       116,635.626         61,028.665        167.664.281 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

Aggregate  oj    loiai 
all  other  Ports    U.  S. 

of  the  U.S. 

1909- 1910. 

$311,944 

$4,861,141 

$4,673,085 

61,026 

162,012 

223,038 

1.628.991 

8.781.254 

6.355.245 

289.957 

438,087 

678.044 

8,626.261 

2.046.&10 

5,572.191 

867  ,M9 

197.490 

665,089 

168.639 

418.608 

587.147 

218.477 

281.478 

499.956 

207.463 

152.604 

?60.O57 

2,422.260 

8.196,011 

6.618.271 

10.077 

10.077 

40,698 

16,654 

57.152 

15.696 

12.811 

27.906 

48.722 

25.809 

69.031 

287.038 

1.818.146 

1.555,184 

297.963 

862.(M7 

660.010 

16.386 

64,859 

71,245 

688,750 

533.750 

161.642 

196.206 

847.747 

13,852 

104.202 

117.554 

28.865 

50,465 

79.880 

570.994 

962.941 

1.533,935 

Total  value  of  domestic  exports,  1909-1910 $750,923,856  $1,126,824,423  $1,877,748,279 

Value  of  domestic  exports,  including  coin  and  bul- 
lion, shipped  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles. ...  226.750,866       226.760.366 

Value  of  domestic  exports.  Including  coin  and  bul- 
lion, shipped  in  A merlcan  vessels 82.609,657         66,784.443       149.394.100 

Value  of  domestic  exports.  Including  coin  and  bul- 
lion, shipped  in  foreign  vessels 668.314.199       888.289.614     1.501,608.818 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports.  1909-1910. ..    8750.923.856  $1,126,824,423  $1,877,748,279 
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FOREIGN   EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  the  growth,  produce  and 
manufacture  of  Foreign  Qmniries,  exported  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
during  the  fiscal  year  endina  June  SO,  1910,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of 
all  other  Ports  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  same  period. 


Foreign  Exports— Articles. 

Amber,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Animals- 
Cattle  (dutiable) 

Horses  ( free) 

Horses  (dutiable) number.  81 

Sheep  (dutiable) 

All  other,  including  fowls  (free) 

All  other,  including  live  poultry  (dutiable) 

Antimony  ore,  regulus,  or  metal- 
Antimony  contents  (dutiable) lbs.  2,175 

Articles  specially  imported ;  specimens  of  natural 

history,  botany,  mineralogy.  <&c.;  not  for  sale 

(free) 

Art  works— 

The  production  of  American  artists  (ftee) 

Twenty  years  old  or  over  (ftree) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Asphaltum  and  bitumen  (dutiable) tons,  208 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of— 

Automobiles  (dutiable) number,  106 

Parts  of  (dutiable) 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  (dutiable) 

Beverages,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Cherry  juice,  and  other  fruit  juices  idutlable) 

galls.  2.120 

Bones,  hoofe,  and  horns  unmanufactured  (free). . 

Brass,  fit  only  for  remanufacture  (free) 

Breadstufts— 

Oats  (dutiable) bush.  202.176 

Wheat  (dutiable) ...bush.     6.834 

Wheat  flour  (dutiable) 

Farinaceous  substances,  and  preparations  of. 

(sago,  tapioca.  Ac.)  (free) 

All  other  and  preparations  of.  used  as  food,  not 
elsewhere  specified— 
Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  pre 

paratlons  (dutiable) lbs.  4.926 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Bristles- 
Sorted,  bunched  or  prepared  (dullable)lbh.  62.541 

Bronze,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Brushes  (dutiable) 

Buttons  and  button  forms  (dutiable) 

Candles  and  tapers  (dutiable) 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  (dutiable) 

hundreds.  11,1-26 

Cement,  Roman,  Portland  and  other  hydraulic 
(dutiable^ lbs.  6. 100 


Port  of 
New  York. 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports     V.  8. 
of  the  U.  S.      1909-1910. 


96,856 


878 
118 


129 


$825 

9.583 

21.760 

199,295 

2,225 

290 

19,696 

45 


1.000 


9,583 
21,780 
203.161 
2.225 
668 
19,814 

174 


1.000 


270.602 

270,602 

620.198 

28.640 

648.838 

728,018 

62.251 

790.-269 

8,268 

89.219 

42,482 

276,398 

88,490 

359,883 

1.203 

392 

1,595 

2,662 

830 

8,492 

552 

662 

8,821 

7.022 

10.843 

2,761 

2,761 

82.053 

7.476 

89,6-29 

7.173 

115.000 

122.173 

2.->0 

250 

15,>99 


358 

18.739 

19.097 

4.722 

7.9.VJ 

12.672 

29,378 

12.090 

41,468 

52.735 

441 

53.176 

mi 

1.480 

2.041 

3.430 

795 

4.225 

80 

9o<5 

l.a36 

13.172 

236 

13.108 

56 

10.713 

10.769 
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Foreign  Exports— Articles. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes — 

Acids,  (free) 

Alizarin,  and  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  including 
extractor  madder  (free) lbs.  199 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of  (free) lbs.  6S4.520 

Aniline  salts  (free) lbs.    10.260 

Argols  or  wine  lees  (dutiable) lbs.        120 

Arsenic  (free) lbs.      3,272 

Coal  tar  colors  and  dyes  (dutiable) 

Coal  tar  products,  not  medicinal,  and  not  colors 
or  dyes- 
Dead  or  creasote  oil  (free) 

All  other  (free) 

Coal  tar.  preparations  of.  not  colors  or  dyes, 
and  not  medicinal  (dutiable) 

Dyewoods,  extracts  and  decoctions  of  (dutiable) 

lbs.  73,787 

Gelatin  (dutiable) lbs.       862 

Glycerine  (dutiable) lbs.  88,263 

Gums — 

Arabic  (free) lbs.  36.216 

Cami>hor,  crude  (free) lbs.    1,278 

Camphor,  refined  (dutiable)  ........lbs.  14.964 

Chicle  (dutiable) lbs.  1.627,709 

Copal,  cowrie  and  dammar  (free).. lbs.  271.478 
Gambler,  or  terra  Japonica  (free) . .  .lbs.     8.894 

Shellac  (free) lbs.  66.860 

All  other  (free) 

Indigo  ifree) lbs.  2,768 

Licorice  root  (free) • 

Lime,  chloride  of.  or  bleaching  powder,  (dutia- 
ble)   lbs.  3.357 

Magnesite.  calcined,  not  purified  (free) 

Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artlfical  (dutiable) 

doz.  qts.  175 

Opium- 
Containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of  morphia 

(dutUble) lbs.  178 

Containing  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  morphia 
(dutiable) 

Potash- 
Carbonate  of  (free) lbs.  1,132 

Caustic,  or  hydrate  of  (free) 

Muriate  of  (free) 

Nitrate  of.  or  saltpeter,  crude  (free)Ibs.  818.683 
Sulphate  of  (free) lbs.  871,148 

Quebracho,  extract  of  (dutiable) . .  .lbs.  2.566,186 

Quinia,  sulphate  of.  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of 
cinchona  bark  (free) ounces,  33,780 

Soda- 
Nitrate  of  (free) tons.  489 

All  other  salts  of  (dutiable) lbs.  614,424 

Sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude  (free) tons,  14 

Sumac,  ground  (dutiable) 

Vanilla  beans  (free) lbs.  40.696 

Wax- 
Mineral  (free) lbs.    2.219 

Vegetable  (free) lbs.  92,628 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Port  of 
New  York. 


$82 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports     U.  S. 
of  the  U.  8.      1909-1910. 

1569  S601 


60 

1,923 

1.968 

17,816 

191 

18.007 

539 

4,140 

4.679 

15 

.... 

15 

237 

206 

442 

16,272 

44,487 

60.759 

16.892 

16,892 

14 

35.707 

35.721 

1.691 

1,801 

3.492 

2,571 

6.824 

9.895 

278 

278 

17.454 

74.197 

91.661 

8,794 

14,579 

18.373 

526 

909 

1,435 

4.088 

46 

4.184 

529,587 

85,805 

565.842 

60.775 

114.247 

165,022 

558 

41,071 

41.629 

9,257 

75.206 

84.463 

7.988 

63,551 

71,589 

1,601 

771 

2,872 

26 

26 

67 

67 

36.096 

36,096 

262 

1.768 

2,030 

258 

1,087 

1,845 

.... 

1.876 

1.875 

46 

851 

397 

.... 

998 

998 

20.286 

20.286 

28.565 

8,563 

82.118 

7.844 

1.865 

9.709 

77.669 

106.626 

181.196 

4.780 

.... 

4.780 

22,950 

818.621 

841.571 

13,520 

5.947 

19.467 

286 

193 

429 

947 

947 

124,069 

161,697 

285,766 

259 

12,901 

18.160 

15.026 

16.442 

31.468 

235,954 

76.416 

312.370 

218,901 

108.980 

327.881 
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Foreign  Exports— Articles. 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  Includ- 
ing confectionery  (dutiable) lbs.  2.000 

Clays  or  earths  (dutiable) tons.     16 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Watches  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Ck>al  and  coke— 

Coal,  bituminous  (dutiable) 

Coke  (dutiable) 

Cocoa  or  cacao— 

C^ude  and  shells  of  (ftee) lbs.  8,848,059 

Prepared  or  manufactured  (dutiable) 

Coffee  (free) lbs.  8,940,191 

Ck>ins,  medals,  and  other  metallic  articles  bestow- 
ed as  trophies  or  prizes  (f^ee> 

Collodion,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable). lbs.  649 
Ck>pper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Pigs,  ingots,  bars,  plates  and  old  (tree) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured  (free) 

Ck>rk.  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured  (free) lbs.  985,120 

Waste  or  flocks  (free) 

Manufactures  of— 
Cloths,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted  or  printed  (dutiable)... sq.  yds.  9,998 
Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 

printed  (dutiable) sq.  yds.  124.870 

Clothing,  ready-made  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel- 
Knit  goods,  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose 

(dutiable) 

All  other  (dutUble) 

All  other  clothing  (dutiable) 

Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings,  neck 
rufflings.  ruchings,  trimmings,tucking8,  lace 
window  curtains,  and  other  similar  tam- 
boured articles  (dutiable) 

Plushes,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  and  other 
pile  fabrics,  except  corduroys  (dutiable) 

sq.  yds.  8.443 
Thread  (not  on  spools),  yarn,  warps  or  warp 

yam  (dutiable) lbs.  9.284 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  imita- 
tions of— 

Diamonds,  cut,  but  not  set  (dutiable) 

Diamond  dust  or  bort  (free) 

Other  precious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  and  imi- 
itations  of,  including  natural  pearls  (dutiable) 
Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware — 

Bricks  and  tiles  (dutiable) ,. 

China,  porcelain,  parian  and  bisque,  not  deco- 
rated or  ornamented  (dutiable) 

Decorated  or  ornamented  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Porto/ 
yew  York. 

Agyregaie  oj 

all  other  Ports 

of  the  U.S. 

U.S. 

1909-1910. 

.        S484 
106 

S2,855 
6.087 

S8,389 
6.143 

2.684 
11.214 

889 
682 

8.878 
11,896 

5.547 
125 

5,547 
125 

398.892 
861,771 

118.681 

1.188 

274,390 

512.078 

1.188 

1,186.161 

2,300 
7.929 

15 
40 

2.815 
7,969 

6,500 
18,151 

75 

1.685 

45,618 

9.479 

76 

1,685 

51,118 

22,680 

140,684 

1,168.611 
7.279 

1.299.245 
7,279 

840 

1,021 

1.861 

15,978 

7.456 

28,429 

18,597 

956 

28.168 

688 
8,408 
10.088 

14.285 
4,850 
88.196 

46,900 


1,577 


2,868 


49,268 


8,401 

4,608 

18,004 

88.280 

22.827 

60.567 

67.564 

2.886 

69,960 

.... 

5.906 

5,906 

5,587 

928 

6,460 

9 

646 

655 

35 

1,364 

1.889 

88,801 

4,978 

43.782 

1,436 

4.329 

5,764 
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FORIIGN   EXPOKTS— ARTICLES. 

Eggs,  yolks  of  (dutiable) 

Emery  and  corundum,  grains  and  ground,  pulver- 
ized, refined,  or  manufactured  (dutiable* 

Explosives  — 

Fire  crackers  (dutiable) lbs.  832,902 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Fans- 
Common  palm  leaf  (free) doz.  13,636 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Feathers,  etc.,  natural  and  artificial — 
Feathers  and  downs,  crude,  not  dressed,  color- 
ed, or  manufactured  (dutiable) 

Feathers  and  downs,  natural,  dressed,  colored 
or  manufactured,  and  dressed  and  finished 

birds  (dutiable) 

Feathers,  flowers,  faults,  grains,  and  leaves,  arti- 
ficial ^dutiable) 

Fertilizers  (free) 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  manu- 
factures of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax  (dutiable) tons.      46 

Hemp  (dutiable) tons,        8 

Istle  or  tampico  fibre  (free) tons.     503 

Jute  and  jute  butts  (free) tons,     303 

Manila  (free) tons,  2,770 

New  Zealand  flax  (free; tons,      62 

Sisal  grass  (free) tons.    483 

All  other  (free) tons,      71 

Manufactures  of— 
Bagging,  gunny  cloth.and  similar  fabrics 

suitable  for  covering  cotton  (dutiable) 

Bags  of  jute  (dutiable) 

Cables,  cordage,  threads,  and  twine,  not  else- 
where specified  (dutiable) lbs.  4.611 

( 'olr  yarn  (free) 

Fabrics,  woven,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Burlaps,  or  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single 

jute  yarn  (dutiable) lbs.  53.141 

Oilier,  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  eommerclally 
known  as  "linens"  (duilable).st|.  yds.  96.689 
Laces,  edgings,  embroideries.  Insertlngs.  neck 
rulHings.  rui-hlngs.  trimmings,  luckings,  lace 
window  curtains,  and  other  similar  tam- 
boured   articles,    not   elsewliere    specified 

(dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Fish— 
Cured  or  preserved — 
Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock,  dried,  smok- 
ed, .sailed,  or  pickled  (dullal)le)..l]>s.  4.V>,G76 
F'isli,  except  sliell  lish.  paeki'd  In  oil.  tke.  (dull- 

ai)lei 

llerrinj?  idutiabli') lbs.  4H_>.1:« 

Mftckeni.  pirkied  or.salled.(dutiable)  lbs.  l.m) 

All  other  ((liitiu»)le) 

I^>l)SU'rs.  crtiiiu'dor  inieaumHl  (free) H)s.780 

Slirimps  and  oilier  .shell  lisli.  and  luriles  dree). 


Porto/ 
New  York. 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports     IK  S. 
0/  the  U.  8.     J909-1910. 

1965 


165 


22,785 


1,820 


2.7?2 
16,407 


IS.Ol.'i 

24.288 


19.194 


94,414 


4.897 


7.108 


6.557 
7,898 


1>37 
18.127 


30,959 


4.579 


47.303 

4.693 

61.896 

13,011 

17,100 

80.111 

1,469 

1,469 

165 

568 

728 

27.682 


8.928 


8329 
23.300 


10,814 

2.818 

13,127 

400 

58.190 

68.600 

41.906 

1,453 

43.359 

23  470 

6,808 

80,278 

866.&12 

979.648 

1,345.490 

5.180 

5.130 

60,941 

66.628 

127,669 

20,611 

19.919 

40,630 

6.108 

4.513 

10.621 

6.842 

28.091 

81.933 

523 

87 

610 

20.008 

20.008 

2.791 

18,1-26 

•20.917 

23.896 

17 

23.913 

13. -282 
42.415 


8.071 

2.231 

10.302 

18.302 

6,734 

19,096 

77 

2.916 

2.993 

25.992 

25.462 

51,454 

222 

222 

1.275 

16.363 

16.6-28 
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Foreign  Exports— Abticles. 

Fruits  and  nuts — 
Fruits- 
Bananas  (ftee) 

Currants  (dutiable) lbs.    271.462 

Dates  (dutiable) lbs.  2.2M.133 

Mgs  (dutiable! lbs.     871.045 

Grapes  (dutiable) cubic  fl.  8.837 

Lemons  (dutiable) lbs.       71,393 

Olives  (dutiable) galls.  27.414 

Oranges  (dutiable) 

Pineapples  (dutiable) 

Raisins  (dutiable) lbs.  612,020 

Prepared  or  preserved  (dutiable i 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Nuus- 

Almonds  (dutiable) lbs.  178,181 

Cocoanuts  (free) 

Cocoanut  meat,  broken,  or  copra,  not  shredded 

desiccated  or  prepared  (free) 

Cream  and  Brazil  (free) bush.  10.278 

Filberts  (dutiable) lbs.  287.182 

Peanuts  (dutiable) lbs.  777.784 

Walnuts  (dutiable) lbs.  612,102 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Furs  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed  (free) 

Furs  dressed,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable). .. 
.  Ginger  ale  and  grinder  beer  (dutiable)  doz.  pts.  8.236 
Glass  and  glassware- 
Bottles,   vials,   demijohns,   carboys    and  Jars, 

empty  or  filled  (dutiable) 

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  unsUvered  (dutiable) 

sq.  fl.  1.456 

All^th«r  (dutiable) 

Glue  (dutiable). .' lbs.  13.298 

Grease  and  oils  (free) 

Grease  (dutiable) 

Hair  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Horse  (free) lbs.  14,967 

Other  animal  (fi^ee) lbs.  65.334 

Human  {tree) 

Manufactures  of— 

Horsehair,  artificial  (dutiable) lbs.  8.686 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Hats,  bonnets  and  hoods,  and  materials  for— 

Materials  for  (dutiable) 

Hats,  bonnets  and  hoods,  composed   of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier  or  rattan. 

(dutiable) 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fUr  skins- 
Calf  skins  (fi-ee » 

Goat  skins  (free) lbs.     230.642 

Hides  of  cattle  (ftee) lbs.  1 .866.51 1 

Hides  of  cattle  (dutiable) lbs.     169.067 

Horse  and  ass  skins  (ftree) lbs.      76.120 

Sheep  skins  (free) lbs.      99.921 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

Aggregaic  oj     joiai 
all  other  Ports    C.  S. 
of  the  U.  8.    1909-1910. 

Sl.408.207 

$1,408,207 

$13,607 

21.087 

84,644 

48,870 

12.761 

61.131 

18,075 

2,878 

20,968 

17.724 

703 

18,427 

1.583 

2,524 

4,107 

10.946 

696 

11,641 

8,046 

8.046 

27 

46,909 

45,986 

21.419 

293 

21,712 

15.669 

9,660 

26.129 

229 

82.948 

83.1?2 

1.409 

67,589 

63,998 

16,864 

1,021 

16,87S 

8,716 

8,716 

82.971 

82.971 

32.576 

9,071 

41,647 

16,780 

288 

17,068 

28.246 

139 

28.886 

86,220 

4.642 

40.862 

313 

11,611 

11.924 

2,777 

11,101 

18.878 

369.515 

227,622 

687,187 

246.443 

19,399 

266,842 

1,985 

860 

2.386 

618 


38,449 


84.268 


616 


478 

478 

9.830 

8,250 

12,680 

1,496 

8,976 

-     6.472 

4.096 

4,096 

609 

17,979 

18.688 

11,496 

16,863 

28,849 

11.972 

10.441 

22.413 

81.804 

4.462 

86.266 

4,677 

4^5 

6.062 

1.689 

1.825* 

8.514 

48,951 


84.874 


2,211 

2,211 

76.738 

49:^.5-29 

670.267 

35.1.664 

38.093 

393.757 

21 .9(X) 

21.900 

9.756 

25,482 

35.238 

•22.625 

114,493 

137.118 
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Foreign  Exports— Articles.  I^w^York 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins— (Continued.) 

All  other  (free) lbs.  1.782,202  8289.960 

Hide  cuttings,  raw.  and  other  glue  stock  (free)... .  244 

Honey  (dutiable) galls.  4,247  2,180 

Hops  (dutiable) lbs.  2,326  1.024 

Household  and  personal  eflTects,  and  wearing 
apparel  in  use,  and  implements,  instruments, 
and  tools  of  trade  of  persons  arriving  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  of  citizens  of  the  United 

States  dying  abroad  (ftee) 194,566 

India  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  substitutes  for, 
and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured— 

Balata  (free) lbs.  67.4(V4  38.248 

Gutta  percha  (ftree) lbs.  69,262  8,435 

Gutta  joolatang  ( free) — 

India  rubber  (free) lbs.  3,049,913        4,188,243 

India  rubber,  old  scrap,  fit  only  for  remanu- 

facture  (free) lbs.  14,700  1,323 

Manufactures  of— 

Gutta  percha  (dutiable) 18,952 

Indlarubber  (dutiable) 10.688 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— 

Cbromate  of  iron  (free) — 

Pig  iron  (dutiable) 

Bar  Iron  (dutiable) 

Ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  billets,  and  bars  of  steel, 
and  steel   in  forms,  not  elsewhere  specitied 

(dutiable.) lbs.  88.588  4.883 

Sheet,  plate  and  {digger's  Iron  or  steel  (dutiable)  

Tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tagger's  tin  (duti- 
able)  

Wire,  and  articles  made  from  (dutiable) 261 

Building  forms,  and  all  other  structural  shapes 

fitted  for  use  (dutiable) — 

Cutlery  (dutiable) 2,282 

Firearms  (dutiable) 3,715 

Machinery  (dutiable) 36,804 

Needles,  handsewing  and  darning  (free) 

Sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles  of  iron,  steel,  or 
other  metal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  Titreous 

glasses  (dutiable) . . .-. 

Shot  gun  barrels  in  single  tubes,  forged,  rough 

bored  (free) 1.700 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 75,639 

Ivory — 
Unmanufactured- 
Animal  (free) lbs.    11,007  17,211 

Vegetable  (free) lbs.  799,478  60.591 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 186 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver- 
Jewelry  (dutiable) 19,912 

All   other   manufactures   of  gold    and    silver 

(dutiable) 2,606 

Lead  and  manufactures  of— 

Lead  In  ore  (dutiable) .... 

Base  bullion  (dutiable) lbs.  59,375  14,845 

Pigs,  bars  and  old  (dutiable) lbs.   1,101  37 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 887 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports    U.  8. 
o/theU.S.     1909-1910. 

$74,611  $864,571 

244 

2.1«) 

5.627  6.651 


32.448 


221,Q0i 


4,502     • 
5.451 
112 
8,441.137 

42.750 

13,886 

112 

7.629.880 

4,060 

6.878 

3 
2,880 

18.965 
18.668 

1.127 

28.860 

463 

1,127 

28,860 

468 

8,386 
4,430 

18.209 
4,480 

5,880 
8.664 

5,880 
8.916 

683 

434 

751 

86.562 

2 

688 

2,716 

4,466 

72.866 

2 

4.4S4 

4,484 

75.638 

1,700 
151.177 

42,586 
999 

17.211 

98.177 

1,184 

4,987 

24.849 

2.276 

4.781 

257,584 
1,926,587 

180 

257.584 

1.940.932 

87 

467 
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FoRKiGN  Exports— Articles. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leather  and  tanned  skins— 

Skins  for  morocco  (dutiable) 

Patent,  japanned,   varnished,   or  enameled 

(dutiable) lbs.  206 

Upper,  dressed  and  finished  (dutiable) 

Chamois,  and  other ;  bookbinders'  calfekins, 
kangaroo,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  including 
lamb  and  kid  skins  dressed  and  finished,  not 

elsewhere  specified  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 

Gloves  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of  (free) tons,  1 

Marble  and  stone — 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of— 

Flints  and  flint  stones,  unground  (free) 

All  other,  including  slate  (dutiable) 

Matting  and  mats  for  floors,  manufactured  from 
round  or  split  straw  or  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, including  Chinese,  Japanese  and  India 

straw  matting  (dutiable) sq .  yds.  7.345 

Meat  and  dairy  products- 
Meat  products- 
Sausage  casings  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Dairy  products- 
Butter  and  substitutes  for  (dutiable).. lbs.  8.981 
Cheese  and  substitutesfor  (dutiable)  lbs.  11S,691 

Meerschaum,  crude  (fJ^e) 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of, 

not  elsewhere  specified  (dutiable) 

Mica  (dutiable) lbs.  6.815 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Oilcloths  (dutiable) sq.  yds.  9.033 

Oils- 
Animal,  or  rendered,— fish  and  other  (dutiable) 

galls.  40.058 

Mineral  (free) galls.       587 

Vegetable- 
Fixed  or  expressed— 
Cocoa  butter  or  butterine  (dutiable) 

lbs.  28,917 

Cocoanut  (free) lbs.  227.997 

Hemp  and  rape  seed  (dutiable)  galls.        269 

Nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts  (free) galls.     2.200 

Olive,  fit   only  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes  (free) 

Olive,  other  than  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes  (dutiable).. galls.  11,350 

Palm  (free) lbs.  U,127 

All  other  (free) 

AU  other  (dutiable) 

Volatile  or  essential,  and  distilled- 

Lemon  (free) lbs.  2,205 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Port  of 
New  York. 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports    U.  8. 
of  the  U.  S.    1909-1910. 


665 


fl357 


691 


fl,357 


S840 

245 

585 

6,176 

348 

6,519 

1,096 

55 

1,151 

5,376 

46,428 

51.804 

98,224 

22 

98,246 

6,924 

11,662 

17,586 

24 

609 

688 

3,966 

11,410 

15,876 

1,597 

912 

2,509 

485 

18,829 

19.314 

1,856 


4,448 

14,052 

18,600 

1,282 

85,578 

86,860 

1,289 

1.812 

2,651 

21,148 

4,940 

26,088 

2,560 

.... 

2,560 

85.540 

27,752 

118,292 

8.083 

20,766 

23,849 

5.880 

2.932 

8,262 

3,473 

.... 

3,478 

18,900 

8,195 

22,096 

58 

29 

87 

4.815 

4,816 

20.791 

18.882 

34,178 

108 

.... 

108 

1,081 

8,027 

4.108 

.... 

442 

442 

9,807 

2,449 

11,756 

769 

8,754 

9,613 

1,162 

40,175 

41,827 

5,798 

23,018 

28,811 

2.408 

100 

2,508 

5,797 

20.498 

26,295 

11.716 

12.582 

24.248 
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Foreign  Exports— Articles. 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors  (dutiable) 

Paper  stock,  crude — 

Rags,  other  than  woolen  (free) lbs.  38.820 

All  other  (free) 

Paper  and  manufactures  of— 

Books,   music,   maps,   engravings,    etchings, 

photographs,  and  other  printed  matter  (ftree) 

Books,    music,   maps,   engravings,    etchings, 

photographic,   and   other    printed    matter 

(dutiable) 

Lithographic  labels  and  prints,  souvenir  post 

cards  (dutiable) lbs.  1.718 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Photographic  (dutiable) 

Printing   paper   for  books   and   newspapers 

(dutiable) lbs.     680 

Surface-coated  (dutiable) lbs.  5,110 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations 

(dutiable) 

Pipes  and  smoker's  articles  (dutiable) 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines- 
Orchids,   palms,    dracaenas.   crotons,   azaleas, 
tulips,   and   other   bulbs,   bulbous   roots    or 
corms,  cultivated  for  their  flowers  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Platinum  (free) • 

Plates,  photographic,  or  films,  dry  (dutiable) 

Plumbago  (tree) tons,  34 

Pumice  stone,  unmanufactured  (dutiable) 

Rice  ( dutiable) lbs.  2,582,866 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice  (dutiable).. 

Saccharin  (dutiable) lbs.  2.513 

Salt  (dutiable) lbs.     926 

Seeds- 
Sugar  beet  (ft-ee) 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Shells.  unmanufactured- 
Mother  of  pearl  (free) 

All  other  (free) 

Silk  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Raw.  In  skeins,  reeled  from  the  cocoon  or  re- 
reeled  (free) lbs.  17,289 

Waste  (free) lbs.    9.880 

Manufactures  of— 

Bankings.  Including  hat  bands  (dutiable) 

Bolting  cloths  (free) 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel (dutiable) 

Dress  and  piece  goods  (dutiable) 

Laces  and  embroideries  (dutiable) 

Ribbons  (dutiable) 

Spun  silk  or  st'happe  silk  yarn  (dutiable) 

lbs.  880 
Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics  (duti- 
able)  

All  other  (dutiable) 


Porto/ 
New  York. 

S7.g06 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Porta    U.  8. 
of  the  U.S.     1909-1910. 


2,128 
80 


28,384 


81,782 


$6,192 


4,285 
9,778 


3.084 


81,451 


114.098 

6.406 
9.858 


31.418 


118,283 


689 

1.035 

1.674 

9,428 

7,927 

17.355 

9.896 

80 

9.976 

107 

167 

274 

901 

901 

11,010 

12,758 

23,768 

1,268 

6,753 

7,016 

2,784 

292 

8.076 

1,350 

526 

1.876 

32 

5.565 

5.697 

6,082 

6.062 

12,647 

2,402 

15,049 

3,192 

580 

8,772 

821 

767 

1.088 

53,107 

119.905 

178.012 

.... 

286 

286 

2.225 

2,225 

14 

2,973 

2.987 

5.008 

5.008 

43,152 

14.982 

68.134 

4,890 

2.222 

7.112 

32,411 

2,738 

85.149 

43,447 

4,137 

47.584 

67.051 

268.521 

335,572 

2,781 

.... 

2.781 

2.198 

2.196 

4.010 

6.813 

10.828 

32,798 

6.020 

88.818 

60,107 

1.048 

61.155 

8,817 

2,729 

U,546 

2.283 

75 

2.358 

42.344 


746 
14,996 


1.533 


746 
67,340 
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FoRXioN  Export**— Articles. 

Soap- 
Fancy  perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 

(dutiable) lbs.  1,102 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Spices— 
Unground — 

Pepper,  black  or  white  (tree) lbs,  e06.273 

All  other  jftee) lbs.  1.286.849 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.       10.881 

Spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors— 

In  bottles  or  jugs  (dutiable) galls.     178 

In  other  coverings  ^dutiable) galls.  6,076 

Spirits,  distilled— 

Brandy  (dutiable) proof  galls.     S88 

Gin  (dutiable) proof  galls.     267 

Whiskey  (dutiable) proof  galU.  2,227 

All  other  (dutiable) proof  galls.  4,726 

Wines- 
Champagne,  and  other  sparkling  (dutiable) 
doz.  qts.  2,9&t 
Still  wines— 
In  casks  and  packages  ^dutiable).,  .galls.  7.836 

In  other  coverings  (dutiable) doz.  qts.  297 

Sponges  (dutiable) 

Starch  (dutiable) lbs.  21.088 

Straw  and  grass,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Sngar  and  molasses- 
Molasses  (dutiable) galls.  106 

Sugar  cane— not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in 

color  (dutiable) lbs.  28.885.717 

Sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color 

(dutiable) lbs.  81,988 

Tea  (free) lbs.  1.977,110 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated 

(tree) lbs.  116.243 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leaf- 
Suitable  for  cigar  wrappers  (dutiable) 

lbs.    830,796 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.  1,379,434 

Manufactures  of— 
(%ars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  (dutiable) 

lbs.  8,238 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Toys  (dutiable) 

Vegetables- 
Beans  (dutiable) bush.  64.073 

Onions  (dutiable) bush.   2.845 

Potatoes  (dutiable) 

Pickles  and  sauces  (dutiable) 

Prepared  or  preserved  mushrooms  (dutiable) 

lbs.  16.869 

All  other  (duHaWe) 

All  other  In  their  natural  state  (dutiable) 

Wax  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 


Pnrtnf  Aggregate  of  Total 
x^nv/rk  all  Other  Ports  U.S. 
.Mew  rorK.      ^^^^^  ^  g     1909-2910. 


198 

SI 

190 

8 

426 

429 

47.878 

16.747 

64,626 

100.707 

61.767 

162.474 

788 

1.442 

2.180 

'  120 

2.077 

2.197 

2.868 

90 

2.468 

848 

1,671 

2.019 

486 

930 

1.416 

4.183 

2,062 

6,196 

11,117 

9,028 

20.140 

44.802 


2,689 


816,876 


47.441 


3,872 

812 

8,684 

1.728 

1,701 

3,429 

136,467 

2,172 

188:639 

798 

269 

1,062 

12.122 

11,777 

23,899 

26 

1,210 

1,236 

490,896 

607,072 

1,097,970 

1,2M 

42,856 

44.149 

263,432 

69,662 

323.084 

356.746 


789,366 

148,678 

888,088 

468,756 

161,228 

629.979 

9.093 

8.496 

12,689 

217 

2,367 

2,584 

1,163 

931 

2,094 

102,234 

2,026 

101,260 

2,993 

4.077 

7,070 

45 

45 

2,136 

2,639 

4,674 

1.682 

217 

1,799 

19.612 

9,727 

29.339 

146,372 

11,119 

157,491 

50 

72 

122 
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Foreign  Exports— Articles. 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cabinet  woods- 
Cedar  (free) M.  feet.  ZM 

Mabogany  (free) M.  feet,  976 

All  other  (free) 

Logs  and  round  timber  (free) M.  feet,  280 

Rattans  and  reeds  (free) 

Another  (ftree) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 
Lumber- 
Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lum- 
ber (dutiable) M.  feet,  21,774 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Cabinet  ware  or  house  furniture  (dutiable).. .. 

Chair  cane  or  reed  (dutiable) 

Wood  pulp,  chemical,  unbleached  (dutiable). 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

.  (Mass  one,  clothing  (dutiable) lbs.  715,469 

Class  two,  combing  (dutiable) lbs.   14.166 

Class  three,  carpet  (dutiable) lbs.  218,759 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets  and  carpeting  (dutlable)8q.  yds.  12,774 
Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel (dutiable) 

Cloths  (dutiable). lbs.  80.828 

Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's  (duti- 
able)   sq.  yds.  138.050 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of— 
Ore  and  calamine  (zinc  contents)  (dutiable). . . . 
In  blocks  or  pigs,  and  old  (dutiable)... lbs.  15,698 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

All  other  articles  (free) 

All  other  articles  (dutiable) 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  paying 

duty 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported.. 
Total  value  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion   ex- 
ported  


Port  of 
New  York. 


Aggregate  of    Total 
all  other  Ports     V.  H. 
of  the  U.  S.    1909-1910. 


S16.305 

til, 426 

$27,730 

92,102 

86.240 

128.342 

29,820 

7,717 

87,587 

8,806 

11,487 

14,742 

1,093 

28.763 

24.856 

3,081 

15,864 

18,946 

1,400 

678 

1,978 

620,081 

47,376 

567.406 

2.996 

2,783 

5.778 

67,023 

674 

67,697 

W7 

18 

666 

10 

10 

490.182 

28,749 

613,881 

126.617 

661,904 

687.521 

3.066 

88,726 

91.811 

24,416 

56,442 

79.856 

66.438 

2,456 

67.894 

8,977 

19.436 

23.412 

26.797 

809 

26.606 

26,266 

8.041 

29307 

36,716 

6,847 

42.068 

42,791 

42.791 

621 

4,070 

4.691 

13 

1,566 

1.569 

3,601 

11,460 

14.961 

26,776 

38.010 

63,786 

$7,746,946 
9,951,181 

$17,698,126 
6,607,666 


$8,308,279 
10,894.317 

$17,202,696 
678,280 


Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of 
coin  and  bullion,  shipped  in  cars  and  other  land 
vehicles 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of 
coin  and  bullion,  shipped  in  American  vessels.. 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  of 
coin  and  bullion,  shipped  In  foreign  vessels 


$14,065,224 
20345,496 

$84,900,722 
6.186.795 


Total  value  of  foreign  exports,  1909-1910 $23,306,691       $17,780,826       $41,086,517 


$11,588,374       $18,681,022 

610,446  6.017.029 

5,687,006         21,858.466 


Total  value  of  foreign  exports,  1909-1910. 


$2,147,648 

5,436,683 

16.721.460 
$23,806,691      $17,780,826       $41,086,517 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  EXHIBIT. 

Calendar  Years  1910,  1909,  1908. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1910,  compared  with  the  two 
preceding  years  was  as  follows : 

*1010.  1900.  1008. 

Imports  of  Merchandise. . .     11,562,807,622  11,475,520,205  11,116,374,087 

Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver.          105,099,646  JK),274,668  92,500,423 

Exports  of  Merchandise. . .       1,864,411,270  1,728,198,645  1,752,835,447 

Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver.          116,134,083  190,473,130  133,053,127 

Total  Imports  and  Export*  $3,648,452,621  $3,484,466,648  $3,094,763,084 

Increase  in  1910 163,985,973                     

Increase  in  1909 389,703,564  ....                     

Decrease  in  1908 457,984,920                    

«  Official  figures  corrected  to  Jan.  14. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

Calendar  Years  1910,  1909,  2908,  1907,  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  last  five  calendar  years 
(ending  December  31st)  the  excess  of  merchandise  and  of  silver  ex- 
ports, stated  separately,  and  of  the  excess  of  merchandise  and  silver 
exports  combined,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  gold  imports  or  exports. 
An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the 
past  five  years,  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  an  excess  of  merchandise 
and  silver  exports  amounting  to  $2,233,684,213.  In  the  same  time, 
it  has  received  a  balance  of  $77,767,291  gold  imports  in  excess  of  its 
exports  of  gold.  The  difference  between  this  excess  of  gold  imports 
and  the  excess  of  merchandise  and  silver  exports,  amounting  to 
$2,155,916,922,  represents  the  invisible  items  in  foreign  exchange. 

Excess  of  Gold  Imports 
JCxeesM  of  Excess  of  Excess  Total  ok  Exports. 

Merchandise  Silver         Merchandise  and   , • . 

Exports.  Exports.         Silver  Exports.      Exports.  Imports. 

1910*  $301,603,648  $11,482,133  $313,085,781  ....              $447,696 

1909..  252,677,921  11,404,607  264,082,528  $88,793,855 

1908..  636,461,360  9,613,541  646,074,901  30,939,163 

1907..  500,256,385  15,713,506  515,969,891  ....           88,182,391 

1906..  477,741,862  16,729,250  494,471,112  ....         108,870,222 

Five        

years.  $2,168,741,176  $64,943,037  $2,233,684,213 

Five  years  excess  merchandise  and  silver  exports $2,233,684,213 

Five  years  excess  gold  imports 77,767,291 

•  Corrected  to  January  14.  $2,155,916,922 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vbbseus  engaged  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States. — Continued, 

StatemerU  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  Sail  and 
Steam,  with  their  Tonnage,  which  ENTERED  the  PoH  of  New  York,  and 
the  Countries  fi'om  which  they  Arrived,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1910, 

American  and  Foreign  Sailing  Vessels. 


Entered  the 
Port  of  New  York  from 


American 
Vessels. 


Foreign 
Vessels. 


Total. 


Number.    Ton;    Number.    Tom.   Number.    Ton*. 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Central  American  States : 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.. . 

Panama  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Oceania. 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies : 

United  Kingdom : 

England 

Ireland 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick. 

etc 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

Hong  Kong 

British  South  Africa 

J  apan 

Mexico  on  the  (Julf 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Philippine  Islands 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

rruguay 


186 
2 


628 


88.887 


2.746 


3.766 


208 


8,006 


7 
6 

8 

10 
2 

7 

1 

I 
8 

1 
1 


866 
11 
2 
8 
2 
2 


201       102,301        447 


Total  Port  of  New  York 

Total  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
Slates 4.731    1.136,213     3.237 


10.106 
Il,86d 

567 
2.181 

876 
2.470 


1.684 

6,248 

774 

2.288 


9  30.486 

1  820 


186,666 
2,246 

840 
4.203 

414 
6,189 

8.609 


8,016 
678 
2,798 
6,726 
2,607 
1,084 


7 
6 

8 

10 
2 
8 
1 

I 
8 
I 
I 


10 

1 


642 
IS 
2 
18 
2 
2 
2 
I 
1 

1 
4 

5 
3 
3 

1 


10,106 
11369 

567 
2,181 

876 
2.882 

99 

1.684 

6,248 

774 

2.288 


81.014 
820 


225,442 
3,141 

840 
6.949 

414 
6,189 
8,765 
3,609 

208 

3.016 
2,485 
2.79S 
8,726 
2.507 
1.084 


237.646        648  389.950 

1.082,210     7,968      2.218.423 


Total  riilU'd  Slates 4,932    1.238.517     8,684       1,819,856     8.616      2,558.873 
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Ambbican  and  Fobbign  Stbam  Vbssels. 


American  Fobeion 

Entered  the                     Vessels.  Vesssi^. 

Port  of  Nkw  York  from      . " »   . " . 

Number.    ToriM.    Number.    Tons. 

Argentina 44  149,778 

Austria-Hungary ....  70  827.500 

Belgium 1          7,927  84  646.056 

Brazil 188  828.887 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. .         . .           ....  24  65,425 

Guatamala  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. .                     5  4,597 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 4  10,580 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.. .                     7  12.524 

Panama  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 80     814.445  18  51.770 

Chile 18  52.850 

Chinese  Empire 6  22,687 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea —  48  185.464 

Cuba 93      808,110  419  728,690 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 49  218.867 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 1            664  114  442,962 

France  on  the  Mediterranean —  46  127.997 

French  Guiana ..           ....  2  8,899 

French  Africa. 1            772  24  64.418 

Germany 268  1.789.863 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies : 
United  Kingdom : 

England 45      286,468  480  2,689,779 

Scotland 58  249.712 

Ireland 8  7,959 

Bermuda 1             246  94  806.637 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

etc 87        16,740  77  91.853 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 8         4,279  4  3,141 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador —  8  15,602 

British  West  Indies 12        16,742  224  236.115 

British  Guiana ....  38  77,598 

British  Honduras 16  18.229 

British  East  Indies : 

Straits  Settlements —  2  7,011 

HongKong 3  11,276 

Greece 22  76,377 

Haytl 36  66,417 

Italy 244  1,190.872 

Japan 16  56.513 

Mexico  on  the  Gulf 81      282.680  66  120.253 


Total. 


Number.   Tons. 

44 

149,778 

70 

827.600 

86 

662.982 

188 

828,887 

24 

66,426 

6 

4,597 

4 

10,680 

7 

12,524 

98 

866,216 

18 

62,850 

6 

22,687 

48- 

186,464 

612 

1,028,700 

49 


218.867 


116 

448,616 

46 

127,997 

2 

8.899 

26 

66.190 

263 

1,789,868 

476 

2.876,232 

68 

249,712 

8 

7,969 

96 

306,883 

114 

108.598 

7 

7,420 

8 

15,602 

236 

251.857 

38 

77.598 

16 

18,229 

2 

7.011 

3 

11.276 

22 

76,877 

35 

65.417 

244 

1.190.872 

16 

56.513 

147 

402,933 
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Entered  the 
Port  or  New  York  from 


American 
Vessels. 


Number. 
Netberlands  and  Dependencies : 

Netherlands 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Norway 

Peru 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal  and  Dependencies : 

Portugal 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas.. . 

Santo  Domingo 27 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands. 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 48 


Tons. 


51,455 


Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons.    Number. 

Tons. 

133 

665.787 

133 

665,787 

47 

95.825 

47 

95.825 

12 

88,759 

12 

38,759 

1 

4,366 

1 

4.366 

1 

2,585 

1 

2,585 

8 

26,110 

8 

26.110 

12 

34,655 

12 

34.655 

1 

380 

1 

380 

21 

70,763 

21 

70,763 

>5         59 

83,476 

86 

84.931 

38 

71.288 

33 

71,288 

29 

77,435 

29 

77.485 

1    • 

2,878 

1 

2,873 

1,999 

1 

1.999 

2.473 

1 

2.478 

21,437 

7 

21.487 

»           4 

3,684 

52 

74.672 

Total  Port  of  New  York 480   1,305,541     3,088    11,397,827     8,518     12,702.868 

Total  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
States 9,639   6,844,401  18,419    18,680,164  28,058     24.974.565 


Total  United  States 10,069   7,649,942  16.507    80,027,491  26,576     37.677,433 
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Number  and  Tonnage  op  Vessem  engaged  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States. — Continued. 

JStaiement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  Sail  and 
Steam ,  with  their  Tonnage^  which  Departed  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  the  Countries  for  which  they  CLEARED,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1910, 

American  and  Forbign  Sailing  Ybssels. 


Cleared  from  the  Poet  op 
New  York  for 


Akiricam 
Vessels. 


Namher. 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Central  American  States : 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.. . 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . 

Panama  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Chinese  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  China 

French  Africa 

French  Guiana 

^reat  Britain  and  Dependencies : 

United  Kingdom :  . 

England 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick, 

etc 

Quebec.  Ontario,  etc 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  India 

Hong  Kong 

British  Oceania : 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

British  Africa : 

British  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

Haytl 

Mexico  on  the  Gulf 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies : 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Portugal 

Santo  Domingo 


Ton; 


Foreign 
Vessels. 

Total 

9.    Number.   Ton9.    Number. 

Tons. 

.... 

6 
8 
2 

8,152           6 

5,202           8 

656           2 

8,152 

5.202 

656 

208 
881 

5 
2 

1 
8 
2 

1.079           5 
266           2 
249           2 

8.592           3 

351           2 

1 

1,079 
266 
457 

8,602 
861 
881 

260 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
9 

3.106           1 
8378           2 

185           1 
2.749           1 

687           1 
2.549         10 

8,106 
8,878 

135 
2.749 

687 
2,799 

27.880 


27,880 


74 

49,941 

885 

145,441 

409 

195,382 

2 

2,185 

4 

620 

6 

2,805 

1 

60 

1 

723 

2 

783 

1 

220 

1 

220 

1 

564 

2 

5.577 

3 

6.141 

1 

2,890 

1 

2,890 

6 

11,580 

6 

11.580 

•• 

2 

8.605 

2 

8,506 

1 

580 

1 

540 

2 

1.120 

1 

774 

1 

774 

2 

814 

1 

289 

3 

1,103 

1 

125 

.... 

1 

125 

.. 

2 

5.444 

2 

5,444 

.... 

2 

1,015 

2 

1,045 

2 

748 

4 

809 

6 

1,557 
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American  Foreign 

Cleared  from  the  Port  of         Vessels.  Vessels.  Total. 

New  York  for  / * s  / ■ »  / ■ » 

Number.    Tons.  Number.    Tons.  Number.   Tons. 

Spain  and  Dependencies : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 4  4,196  4  4,196 

Sweden 1  866  1  866 

Uruguay 1  1,344  1  1,344 

Total  Port  of  New  York 87        56,856       412         250,894       499         307,250 

Total  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
States 4.965   1,168.348     8,298      1.127,168     8.248      2.296,501 

Total  United  States 5,042   1,224,70*    3.706     1,878,047    8,747      2,602.751 

Ambbican  and  Fobeign  Steam  Vessels. 


Argentina 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgi  um 

Brazil 

Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. . 

Guatemala  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.. 

Honduras  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.. . 

Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea... 

Panama  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

ChUe 

Chinese  Empire 

Colombia  on  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Cuba 

Denmark  and  Dependencies : 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Ecuador 

France  and  Dependencies : 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  Guiana 

French  Aft-ica 

Germany 

German  China 

Great  Britain  and  Dependencies : 

United  Kingdom : 

England 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

etc 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

Aden 

British  Ea.st  Indies: 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Hong  Kong 


41 

127,106 

41 

127.106 

38 

173,786 

38 

173,786 

.... 

81 

536.451 

81 

536.451 



98 

252.882 

98 

262.832 

30 

72,608 

80 

72,608 

8 

7.621 

8 

7,621 

2 

1,225 

2 

1,225 

5 

8,414 

5 

3,414 

82   823,004 

38 

97,427 

115 

420.481 

20 

59,666 

20 

59,666 

26 

96,742 

26 

96.742 

.... 

34 

95.280 

34 

95,230 

08   362,678 

199 

297,486 

307 

660,109 

33 

178,644 

33 

178,644 

21 

48,949 

21 

43,W9 



1 

2.994 

1 

2.994 

136 

498.181 

136 

498,181 

.... 

40 

116.019 

40 

116.019 

1 

1,531 

1 

1,531 

.... 

7 

30,836 

7 

80.836 

284 

1,643,659 

284 

1,643.659 

2 

8,250 

2 

8.250 

45   285,453 

849 

2,391,466 

394 

2,626.919 

51 

227349 

51 

227  ,W9 

.... 

4 

9,425 

4 

9.425 

.... 

91 

296,652 

91 

296.652 

10 

8,977 

10 

8.977 

40    18,318 

80 

98,727 

120 

117.046 

2    2,209 

9 

12,865 

11 

15,074 

40 

69,893 

40 

69.898 

82    70,240 

248 

813,942 

280 

384.182 

9 

13.101 

9 

13.101 

1 

3,512 

1 

3,512 

21 

83.014 

21 

83,014 

2 

6,171 

2 

6.171 

16 

69,927 

16 

69.927 
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Cl^ARED  PROM  THE  PORT  OF 

New  York  for 


American 
Vessels. 


Foreign 
Vessels. 


Total. 


Number.    Tons.    Number.    Tons.    Number.   Tons. 


Great  Britain  and  Dependencies— 
Continued. 

British  Oceania ; 

Aostralhi  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

British  8outh  Africa 

Greece 

Haytt 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico  on  the  Golf. 

Netherlands  and  Dependencies  : 

Netherlands 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Norway 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippine  Islands 

Portugal  and  Dependencies  : 

PortugaL 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands 

Portuguese  Africa 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas. 

Santo  Domingo 

Spain  and  Dependencies  : 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  In  Africa— Eg3rpt 

Uruguay 

Venezula 


109 


91       828.987 


26        47.528 


60 


74.038 


41 

160.562 

41 

160.562 

2 

7.597 

2 

7.579 

27 

101.820 

27 

101,820 

17 

68.692 

17 

68,692 

84 

60,689 

36 

60,748 

227 

1,176.421 

227 

1,176,421 

10 

42,616 

10 

42.616 

46 

77,827 

137 

401.764 

188 

714.880 

188 

714,880 

76 

134,382 

76 

184,382 

5 

19.887 

6 

19,887 

1 

2.887 

1 

2,887 

2 

6,081 

2 

6,061 

4 

2.696 

4 

2.696 

12 

46.276 

12 

46.276 

5 

11.172 

5 

11,172 

4 

24.242 

4 

24.242 

1 

370 

1 

370 

2 

6.688 

2 

6,683 

41 

26,U0 

66 

72,688 

8 

4,618 

8 

4.618 

18 

48,896 

18 

48,896 

8 

5,527 

8 

6,627 

1 

1,877 

1 

1,377 

2 

4,872 

2 

4,872 

28 

86,582 

28 

86,682 

6 

11.190 

66 

85,228 

476   1.467.499     2,771     10,777.164    8,247     12.234,668 


Total  Port  of  New  York 

Total  all  other  Ports  of  the  United 
States 9.009   6.126,400   18,600     18.742.064  22,609     24.868,464 


Total  United  States 9,485    7.583,899    16.371     29,519.208  26,856     37,108.107 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Cla48,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that 
were  built  in  the  State  of  S^ew  York  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1910, 


Class  of  Vkshels. 


Ports. 


New  York 

Champlaln 

Cape  Vincent 

Osweg© 

Genesee 

Niagara 

Buffalo  Creek 

Total  State  of  N.Y 


Sailing             Stkam 

VeSSEI^.               V£8SEI^ 

Canal 
Boats. 

Barges. 

Total. 

No. 

4 

Tons.  No. 
1,310      57 

'.*.*.'.       2 

WV.       6 
....        1 
....      10 

1,810     76 

Tons. 
7,118 

"ii 

'*56 

7 

2.226 

No. 
16 
14 

2 

*i 

17 
60 

Tons. 
1,804 
1.708 

•227 

ii-i 

1,872 
5,720 

No.       Tons. 
55        16,584 

8            *i86 

7          £606 
66        19,875 

No.       Tons. 
182        26,816 
14          1,708 
6            202 
2            -227 
6               56 
2             121 
84          6.704 

4 

9,424 

195        86.829 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhibiting  Ike  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  the  Vessels  that 
were  built  in  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910. 


Class  of  Vessels. 


1909-1910. 


Number. 

Brlgantines 1 

Schooners 82 

Sloops 44 

River  Steamers.  Side  Wheels 6 

River  Steamers.  Stern  Wheel 134 

River  Steamers.  Screw 749 

Lake  Steamers.  Screw 28 

Ocean  Steamers.  Screw 19 

Canal  Boats 50 

Barges 248 

Total  United  States 1.861 


Tonnage. 

193 

18.261 

901 

8.991 

7.413 

23.429 

143.391 

79.769 

5.?J0 

58.997 


342.068 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Steel  Vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1910, 


Ports. 


Steam. 


Barges. 


Tota  I.. 


New  York ,  N.  Y 

Baston.  Mass 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Wilmington .  Del 

Baltimore.  Md , 

Newport  News.  Va. . . . 

San  Juan.  P.  R 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Butllalo,  N.  V 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Detroit.  Mich 

Port  Huron.  Mich 

(irand  Haven.  Mich... 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Portland.  Oreg 


Total  United  States. 


No. 

Tons, 

No. 

Tons, 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1 

607 

7 

4.207 

482 

9 

5.246 

2 

736 

2 

4,079 

265 

6 

5.060 

1 

1.290 

9,192 

8,193 

11 

18,675 

4,780 

8 

4  780 

i 

1,084 

27.770 

9 

28,804 

34.901 

2.800 

10 

87.210 

92 

1 

92 

30 

.... 

8 

30 

89 

1 

89 

1.941 

2.190 

10 

4.181 

19 

79.442 

19 

79.442 

8 

8.727 

.... 

8 

8.727 

9 

37,275 

316 

10 

87,591 

2 

9,926 

2 

9.926 

6 

823 

871 

8 

1,694 

2 

8.549 

2,861 

7 

10.910 

1 

32 

6 

2,961 

7 

2.983 

.... 

1 

214 

1 

214 

( 

5 

3.699 

94 

234,988 

19 

11.937 

119 

250.624 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1910, 
compared  with  the  previous  five  years.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Hon.  William  Sohmer,  Comptroller  of  the  State  : 

Canal $41,230,660  00 

Highway 16,000,000  00 

Total  Debt,  September  30,  1910 $57,230,660  00 

September  30,  1909 41,230,660  00 

September  30,  1908 26,220,660  00 

September  30,  1907 17,290,660  00 

September  30,  1906 10,630,660  00 

September  30,  1905 11,155,660  00 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  State  of  New  York  taxable  for  state  pur- 
poses for  each  year,  from  1891  to  1910,  both  inclusive : 


Years.  Jieal  Estate. 

1891 $3,397,234,679 

1892 3,526,a")4,815 

1893 3,626,645,093 

1894 3,761,678,384 

1895 3,841,582,748 

1896 3,908,853,377 

1897 4,041,826,586 

1898 4,349,801,526 

1899 4,418,848,496 

1900 4,811,595,059 

1901 5,093,025,771 

1902 5,169,308,070 

1903 5,297,763,882 

UK)4 6,749,509,958 

11K)5 7,051,455,025 

1906 7,812,621,452 

lfK)7 7,938,057,917 

HH)S 8.558.298.187 

1909 9,117,852,838 

1910 9,2()(),628,484 


Aggreunte 

Personal 

Equalized 

Estate. 

Valuation. 

..       $382,159,067 

$3,779,393,746 

405,095,684 

3,931,750,499 

411,413,856 

4,038,a58,949 

438,203,674 

4,199,as2,a58 

450,499,419 

4,292,082,167 

459,859,526 

4,368,712.903 

465,159,108 

4,506,9^3,694 

548,809,493 

4,898,611,019 

662,548,328 

5,076,396,824 

649,707,693 

5,461,302,752 

593,895,907 

5,686.921,678 

585,092,312 

5,754,400,382 

556,736,239 

5,854,500,121 

696,966,169 

7,446,476.127 

686,710,615 

7,788,165,640 

702,469,270 

8,015,090,722 

632,321,477 

8,56;-),379,394 

620,268,058 

9,173,56(i,245 

548,765,848 

9,6(^5,118,681 

554,9f)2,070 

9,821,620,554 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1885  to  1910. 


Statement  for  July  Ist  of  each  Year. 


TOTAL   INTEREST   BEARING    DEBT  : 


1885. 

81,196.150.950  00 

1898. 

8^47,367.470  00 

1886. 

1,146.014,100  00 

1899. 

1.016,048 

.750  00 

1887. 

1.021,692.350  00 

1900. 

1.023,478,860  00 

987,141,040  00 

931.070.^40  00 

1888. 

950.522,500  00 

1901. 

1889. 

829,853.990  00 

1902. 

1890. 

725. 

313,110  00 
629.120  00 

1908. 
1904. 

914,641 
896,157 

,410  00 

1891. 

610, 

,440  00 

1892. 

585,029,330  00 

1905. 

895,168,340  00 

1893. 

585.037,100  00 

1906. 

895,159.140  00 

1894. 

635.041.890  00 

1907. 

894,884.280  00 

1895. 

716.202.060  00 

1908. 

897.503.990  00 

1896. 

847. 

363,890  00 

1909. 

913,317 

.490  00 

1897. 

817,365.130  00 

IfilO. 

913,317,490  00 
Debt 

Debt  on  which 

interest  has     Dnbt  bearing  Outstanding 
ceased.           no  interest.*     principal. 

Total  of  debt   per  cap. 
Cash  i7i  the     less  cash  in    less  cash 
Treasury.        Treasury,     in  Treas, 

1885. 

84.100,995  26 

8663.712.927  88  81.863.964,873  14 

^488.612,429  28  81,875.352,443  91 

824.60 

1886. 

9.704.445  26 

619.344,468  52 

1.775,063,018  78 

492,917,178  34 

1.282.146,840  44 

22.84 

1887. 

6.115,166  26 

629,795.077  37 

1.657,602,592  63 

482,438,917  21 

1,176,168,675  42 

20.03 

1888. 

2.496.095  26 

739.840  389  32 

1.692.858,984  58 

629.854.089  86 

1.063,001.894  73 

17.72 

1889. 

1.911.485  26 

787.287.446  97 

1.619,052.922  23 

643.113.172  01 

976,939,750  22 

15.92 

1890. 

1.815.805  26 

825,011.289  47 

1.652.140.204  73 

661.355.834  20 

890,784.370  53 

14.22 

1891. 

1.614.705  26 

983,852.766  35 

1.545,996,591  61 

694.083.839  83 

851.912.751  78 

13.34 

1892. 

2.785.875  26 

l.O0O,&48.939  37 

1.588,464,144  63 

746.937,681  03 

841.526.463  60 

12.93 

1893. 

2,094,060  26 

958.854,525  87 

1,545.985,686  13 

707.016.210  38 

838.969,475  75 

12.64 

1894. 

1.851,240  26 

995,?60.506  42 

1.632,253.636  68 

732.940.256  13 

899,813.380  55 

13.30 

1895. 

1.721,590  26 

958,197.332  99 

1,676.120.983  25 

774.448.016  51 

901.672,966  71 

13.08 

1896. 

1.636,890  26 

920.839,543  14 

1.769.840.323  40 

814.543,069  70 

955,297.253  70 

13.60 

1897. 

1.346.880  26 

968.960.655  64 

1,817.672,665  90 

831.016.579  76 

986,656.086  14 

13.78 

1898. 

1.262.680  26 

^7,901,845  64 

1.796,531,995  90 

769,446,503  76 

1,027,085.492  14 

14.08 

1899. 

1.218,300  26 

944,660,256  66 

1,991,927.306  92 

836.607.071  73 

1,155,320.235  19 

15.55 

1900. 

1.176,320  26 

1.112.305,911  41 

2,136.961.091  67 

1,029.249.833  78 

1,107,711.267  89 

14.52 

1901. 

1.415,620  26 

1.154.770.273  63 

2,143,326,933  89 

1,098.587.813  92 

1,044,739,119  97 

13.46 

1902. 

1.280.860  26 

1,226,259.245  63 

2.158.610,445  89 

1.189.153.204  85 

969,457.241  04 

12.27 

1903. 

1,205.090  26 

1,286.718.281  63 

2.202.464.781  89 

1.277,453.144  58 

925.011,637  31 

11.51 

1904. 

1.970,920  26 

1,366,875.224  88 

2.2(>1.003.585  14 

1.296,771.811  39 

967,231.778  75 

11.83 

1905. 

1,370.245  26 

1,378,086,478  58 

2,274.615,063  M 

1.284.748.291  87 

989,866.771  97 

11.91 

1906. 

1,128,135  26 

1.440.874,563  78 

2,337, 161, 8;W  04 

1,372,726.152  25 

964,435.686  79 

11.46 

1907. 

1.086.815  26 

1.561.266.966  28 

2.457.188.061  64 

1.578.591.306  51 

878.596.755  03 

10.22 

1908. 

4.130.015  26 

1.726,172.266  28 

2,626.806.271  54 

1.688.673,862  16 

938,132.409  38 

10.76 

1909. 

2,883.a55  26 

1,723.344.895  78 

2.639.546.241  04 

1.615.684.710  25 

1.023,861.530  79 

11.56 

1910. 

2.124,895  26 

1.737.223.452  78 

2.652.665,838  04 

1.725.683.064  49 

926.982.773  ,55 

10.08 

•  The  column  "Debt  bearing  no  iutercHt'  Includes  eeriilicaies  issued  agalnsi  gold, 
silver,  and  currency  depo^ited  in  the  Treasury. 
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Classification  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  on 


December  31,  1910. 


I  nte rest-bearing  Debt 

Debt  ou  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity. 
Debt  bearing  no  interest 


Aggregate  of  interest  and  non-interest  bearing  debt 

Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes  otfket  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash  in 
the  Treasury 

Aggregate  of  gross  Debt,  including  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes 

Cash  in  the  Tkeasury. 

Reserve  Fund— 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 

Tru3t  I'^ind6— 

Gold  Coin 

Silver  Dollars 

Silver  Dollars  of  1890 


9922,855,669  00 

485,571.000  00 

8.472,000  00 


General  ^\tnd— 

Gold  Coin 830.322. 540.87 

Gold  Certificates 78,681,080  00 

Silver  (^rtifieates 11.287.501  00 

Silver  Dollars 3,440,089  00 

Silver  Bullion 8.101,910  99 

United  States  Notes 9.268,762  00 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890 10,607  00 

National  Bank  Notes 23.614.689  12 

Subsidiary  Silver  Coin 15,401,349  84 

Fractional  Currency 137  04 

Minor  Coin 499.536  69 

Bonds   and    Interest   paid    awaiting 

reimbursement 9.006  48 

In  Xationai  Bank  Depositaries — 
To   Credit  of  Trea.surer    of   United 

Slates $85..^2.254  92 

To  Credit  of  United  States  Disbursing 

Officers 11.593.030  31 


«913.317,490  00 

1.995.045  26 

387,919.402  43 

81.803.281.937  69 

1,411.898,669  »J 
$2,715,130,606  69 


$150,000,000  (W 


1.411.898,669  00 


Tn  Treasury  of  Philippine  Islands— 
To    Credit   of   Treasurer   of   United 

States 83.350.870  74 

To  Credit  of  United  States  Disbursing 

Officers 8.076.232  18 


8170.587.059  03 


47.135.285  28 


6.427.102  92 


Total 

(iold  Certificates 8922.855.669  00 

Silver  Certlffcates 485.571.000  00 

Treasury  Notes  of  189 J 3.472,()tX)  00 


224.149.447  18 
81.786.048.116  18 


81.411.898.669  00 


National  Bank  5  I*er  Cent.  Fund 828..581 .003  91 

Ont.stnndlngCheriis  and  Warrants...  11.3f>4.729  42 

Disbursing  Officers"  Balances *j0.382.6:>0  43 

Post  OtHee  Department  Account 3.201.929  47 

Miscellaneous  Items 1.282.661  81 


Reserve  Fund 

Balance  in  General  Fund. 


134.755.976  04 


8150,000.000  00 
89.393.472  14 


Total. 


1,546.654.644  04 


239.393,472  14 
81,786.048.116  18 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^Statement  exhibiting  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  from  the  organization  of 
the  Mint  and  Branches  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


Years. 
From  1793  to  1795. 

•  1796  to  1800. 

•  1801  to  1810., 
1811  to  1820.. 

•  1821  to  1880., 
1831  to  1840. 
1841  to  1850. 

•  1851  to  1860. 
'•      1861  to  1870. 

1871  

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 ... 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

18W 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905., 
1906.. 
1907., 
1908. 
1909., 
1910. , 


Gold. 

$71,486  00 

942.805  00 

3.250,742  50 

3.165,610  00 

1.908.092  50 

18.756,487  50 

89,239,817  50 

330,237.085  60 

292,409,545  50 

21,302.475  00 

20,876,495  00 

36,249.837  50 

50.442.690  00 
33.663,966  00 
38,178,962  50 
44,078,199  00 
62,798,980  00 
40,986,912  00 
56,157,736  00 

78.738.864  00 
89,418,447  50 
36,986,927  50 
27,932,824  00 
24,861,123  50 
34,077,380  00 
22.393,279  00 
28,864,170  50 
25,543,910  00 
22.021,748  50 
24,172,202  50 
35,506,987  60 
30,038,140  00 
99,474.912  50 
43,933,475  00 
68,878,490  00 
71,646.706  00 

64.634.865  00 
108,177,180  00 
107,937,110  00 

99,065,715  00 

61,980,672  50 

45,721,773  00 

208,618.642  50 

79.983.691  50 
53.002.097  50 
79.622,387  60 

197.238,377  50 
108,180,092  50 
47,578,876  00 


Silver. 
«370,688  80 
1.069.770  95 
8.569.166  26 
5,970,810  96 
16,781.046  96 
27,809,967  00 
22,868.180  00 
46,682,183  00 

18.188.601  90 
1,966,905  25 
3,029,884  06 
2,945,796  60 
5,983.601  30 

10.070.368  00 

19.127.602  50 
28,649,986  00 
28,290.826  60 
27,227,882  60 
27,942,487  60 
27,649.966  75 
27.788,888  75 
28,885,470  16 
28,773,387  80 
28,848,969  65 
30,022,347  96 
84,866,483  75 
34,186,096  25 
85,516,M6  40 
36,815.836  70 
38,272,020  36 
14,989,278»60 
12,660.935  90 

6.024.898  30 
9,069,480  60 
11,440,641  20 
24.327.786  65 
16,485,584  00 
27,721,586  65 
81,171,833  15 
35,265,498  50 

80.116.369  46 
26,996,536  25 
17,820.881  00 

9.123,970  60 
4,016,368  10 
12.974.534  25 
16,530.477  25 
11.093.810  00 
4.297,567  25 


Minor. 

511,873  00 

68,017  82 

151,246  89 

191,158  67 

161,412  20 

842,322  21 

880,680  88 

1.249,612  68 

8,478,236  00 

283,760  00 

128.020  00 

494,050  00 

411,926  00 

280,376  00 

260.350  00 

62.165  00 

80.694  00 

97.798  00 

269,971  50 

406.109  95 

644,767  76 

1,428,807  16 

1.174.709  78 
627  666  80 

17,877  66 

943,660  66 

1,218,976  67 

906,473  21 

1.416,851  73 

1,166.986  60 

1.296.710  42 
1,086.102  90 

716.919  26 

712.694  02 

869.337  32 

984.509  59 

1,489.484  11 

956.910  14 

2.243,017  21 

2.009,568  08 

2,429,736  17 

2,484,691  13 

1,762,628  05 

2,065.067  73 

3,198.282  30 

3.319,453  18 

1,946,008  22 

1,126,050  85 

2,338,877  19 


Total. 
]M68,641  80 
2,080,698  77 
6,971.154  14 
9,328,479  52 
18.836,561  65 
46.408,766  71 
111,988,628  88 

878.068.881  08 

814.071.882  40 
28,542,140  25 
23,529,849  06 
88,689,188  00 
66,838,216  80 
48, 861, 708  00 
67,666,816  00 
72,690,299  00 
81.1-20,499  50 
68,812,692  60 
84,870,144  00 

106,788,940  70 
117,841,694  00 
66,200,704  81 
67,880,921  68 
64,287,639  96 
64,117,106  60 
67,703,418  40 
68,719.242  82 
60,965.929  61 
60,264,436  98 
68,611.159  86 
61,792.976  62 
43,685,178  80 
106.216,730  06 
63,715,M9  62 
71.188.468  62 
96,959,001  24 
82.609,933  11 
136,855,676  79 
141,351,960  86 
136.340.781  58 
94.526.678  12 
74.203,000  43 
228,202.151  55 
91.172,729  83 
60.216.747  90 
95.916.324  93 
215,714,862  97 
120.399.953  36 
M.215,319  44 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  made  for  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, 6,074,758  silver  and  1.600,000  bronze  pieces. 
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Bars  Manufactured  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the 
United  States. 

Statement  of  Bars  Manufactured  at  the  Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  rjear  ending  June  SO,  1910, 


Mints— Gold. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco.... 

New  Orleans 

Denver 


Pine  Bars. 

88,683,981  70 

9,089,853  50 

18.688  21 

14.402  57 


Standard     Unvaried 
Mint  Bars.        Bars.  Bars. 


81,920  24 


Ttftal. 

88.683,931  70 

9,091.773  74 

18,638  21 

14,402  57 


Assay  Offices. 

New  York 

Carson 

Bois6 

Helena 

Charlotte 

St.  Louis 

Dead  wood 

Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


837,416,070  17 


134,716  96 


Total  Gold 855,357,613  10 


1965.670  25  816.487.528  18      854.869,268  GO 


1,305,771  61 

798.420  85 

1,938,876  47 

88,577  94 

723.977  12 

676.464  91 

11,957,866  72 

884.042  83 


1,305,771  61 

798.420  85 

1.938,876  47 

88.577  94 

?23.977  12 

676.464  91 

12,092.573  67 

884,042  83 


9965,670  25  834,863,486  87      891.186.720  22 


Mints— Silver. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

Denver 


82,117,252  50 

31,366  03 

1,668  41 

8,406  09 


827  97 


82.117.252  60 

31.394  00 

1.668  41 

3.406  09 


Assay  Offices. 

New  York 

Carson 

Bolsfi 

Helena 

Charlotte 

St.  Louis 

Deadwood 

Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 


8784.660  88       8434,718  ( 


Total  Silver 82.938,353  91 

Total  Gold  and  Sliver 


^31,718  65 


81,723,538  04        82.942,912  57 


38,946  76 

38.W6  76 

22.929  03 

•22,929  08 

74.374  35 

74,374  35 

653  41 

653  41 

1.688  79 

1.688  79 

58.468  92 

58,468  92 

103,829  77 

103,829  77 

20.118  54 

20.118  54 

82.044.565  58       85.417.638  14 
896,604.358  86 
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POPULATION    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES.  THE    STATE   AND 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Compiled  from  the  several  Official  Censuses  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  Stair  of 

New  York, 


Years. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 


The  United  States. 

3,929,214 

5,308,483 

7,239,881 

9,638,453 

12,866,020 

17,069,453 

23,191,876 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

62,622,250 

76,303,387 

93,402,151 


Years. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1814. 
1820. 
1825. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 
1845. 
1850. 
1855. 
1860. 
18(v5. 
1870. 
1875. 
1880. 
181K). 
181)2. 
1900. 
1905. 
1910. 


The  State  of 
New  York. 

340,120 
589,051 
959,049 
1,035,910 
1,372,812 
1,614,458 
1,918,608 
2,174,517 
2,428,921 
2,604,495 
3,097,394 
"  3.466,212 
3,880,7;i) 
3,831,777 
4,382,759 
4,705,208 
5,082,871 
5.997,8.53 
6.513,344 
7,268,894 
8,067,308 
9,113,279 


The  City  of 
New  York. 

33,131 

60,515 

96,373 

95,519 

123,706 

166,086 

202.589 

268,089 

312,710 

371.223 

515,547 

629,810 

813,669 

726,386 

942,292 

l,046,aS7 

1,206,577 

1,515,301 

1,801,739 

*3, 437,202 

*4,013,781 

*4,76(>,883 


♦The  Consolidated  City. 
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CITY  AND  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


STATISTICS  OF  COMMERCE.   BANKING.  TRAFFIC 

INDUSTRY.      FINANCE.      SHIPPING.      CREDIT 

AND         MUNICIPAL        ADMINISTRATION. 

WITH    COMPARISIONS  WITH   OTHER 

CITIES      ABROAD     AND      IN     THE 

UNITED     STATES 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEW  YORK'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  aggregated  $1,727,006,057,  a  gain  of 
$205,039,967  over  1909. 

This  is  the  biggest  year's  gain  since  1880,  when  the  city's  com- 
merce increased  $278,886,831. 

New  York's  share  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  was,  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  48.45  per  cent,  comparing  with 
47.41  per  cent,  in  1909  and  with  48.11  per  cent,  in  1900. 

In  the  last  year,  as  well  as  in  the  last  ten  year's.  New  York's 
foreign  commerce  has  increased  at  a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  the 
whole  country.  New  York's  ten  year  gain  was  47.85  per  cent.,  the 
rest  of  the  country's  45.75  per  cent  and  the  whole  country's,  includ- 
ing New  York,  46.72  per  cent 

This  comparison  is  based  on  total  figures,  including  gold  and  silver 
imports  and  exports.  Excluding  coin  and  bullion,  New  York's  gain 
in  merchandise  commerce  was  50.56  per  cent  against  47.01  per  cent 
for  the  whole  country.  In  the  same  ten  year  period,  Boston's  mer- 
chandise commerce  increased  8.22  per  cent,  Philadelphia's  24.64  and 
New  Orleans  47.05 ;  so  that  New  York  has  gained  faster  than  her 
principal  competitors  in  the  United  States  whose  ships  sail  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean. 

The  following  shows  New  York's  share  of  the  country's  imports  and 
exports  of  a  number  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  : 


IMPORTS. 

Cofiee 

Tea 

Cotton 

Cotton  Manufactures 

Silk 

Silk  Manufactures 

Wool 

Wool^  Manufactures 

Rubber 

Tin 

Precious  Stones 

Leather  and  Manufactures. 

Furs  and  Manufactures 

Wines 

Copper , 


New  York' 

8  Share 

1910. 

1900. 

61.70 

84.31 

41.69 

56.28 

22.59 

30.00 

84.44 

81.81 

24.82 

29.04 

85.24 

88.83 

23.51 

30.96 

89.02 

82.05 

94.36 

95.60 

86.56 

82.78 

96.39 

94.52 

67.08 

60.29 

87.05 

88.65 

71.93 

70.17 

46.30 

56.07 
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9.31 

9.23 

67.53 

70.00 

25.88 

25.10 

51.47 

45.45 

62.82 

64.34 

44.69 

53.90 

71.12 

63.05 

20.73 

29.00 

53.15 

47.06 
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EXPORTS. 

Cotton 

Cotton  Manufactures 

Breadstuff's 

Provisions 

Oils,  Mineral 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures 

Copper 

Cattle 

Leather  and  Manufactures 

Recapitulation  of  leading  Articles  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  and  Exported 
from  the  Port  of  Neiv  York,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1910, 
compared  vnth  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
sa  m  e  period.     ( Official . ) 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

Pnrt  nf        Aggregate  of  Total 

Articles.                                    Ti,^?Jv?ii.     all  other  Ports  U.S. 

IVew  1  OrK.  ^y  ^^^  fj  ^          19091910. 

Sugar lbs.  8.044.430.596       «79,185.870  827,163,185       $106,349,006 

Coffee ••        535.569.249         42,646,755  26,547.698           69,194.358 

Tea •          38,495.850           6,670.536  8.001.411           13.671.946 

Cotton— Unmanufactured •'         19,409.960          3  574.358  12.241,785           15,816.138 

Manufactures  of 56,078.120  10,395,023           66,473.148 

Silk lbs.  4.605.087          15.915,508  49,509.276           65,424.784 

Manufactures  of  Silk •28,038.573  4.849.886           82J88.459 

Manila.  Hemp tons,          46.142          5,084,326  6,432.774           10,517,100 

Sisal  Grass ••              22.119           2,669,642  8,770.879           11.440.521 

Jute  and  Jute  Butts •*              41,482          2,153,697  1,674,861            8,728.448 

Manufactures  of  Fibers,  Vegetable  and  Textile 

Grasses 80.014.169  27,590,076           67,604.245 

Wool lbs.  82,072.967         12,044.316  39,176,528           61,220,844 

Manufactures  of 20,929,519  2,602,666           23,682,175 

Hides  and  .^klns  other  than  Fur  Skins- 
Hides  of  Cattle lbs.  220.789.188         32.669.892  14,180.247           46,700.139 

Goatskins •      50.2*1.043         15,945.549  14.892.041           30.837,690 

All  other "      77,774.893          18,275.339  16,484,768           84,710.107 

India  Rubber "      89.318.350         95.389.215  5,689,610         101,078,825 

Tin— In  Bars.  Blocks,  Pigs.  A:c....     '      89.293.004         27.202.787  8.666,745           30.869,582 
Plates.  Terne  Plates  and  Taggers' 

Tin "     119.861.194           3.275.987  1,079.142             4,356.129 

Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones 45,989.484  1,810,317           47,799,801 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of— 

Leaf lbs.  30,467.151          16.9M.951  10.796.328           27,751.279 

Manufactures  of 3.390.948  2,357,894             6,748.342 

Leather  and  Manufacture*  of. 11,275.172  6,590.766           16,865,987 

Furs  and  Manufactures  of 23.072.871  3.524.773           26,597.644 

Wiiies 9.352.641  8,654,652           13,007.293 

Cocoa,  crude  and  shells  of. lbs,  104,432.004         10.893.115  482.W6           11,376.061 

Copper— Pigs.  bars,  lugois.  plates  and  old 

lbs.  112.905.289         14.267.816  16.620.026           80.887,841 

Earthen.  Stone  and  China  Ware 4,847.638  6,173,598           11.021.126 

Watches  and  parLs  of 1.228,442  640.990            1,869.402 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise       8637.936.995      $381,400,214        8969,337.209 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise         298.053.963        289.566,258         587,610,221 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  In  ore.  coin  and 
bullhm 16,785.552         71,771,647  88,557.099 


Total  value  of  foreign  imports  1909-1910 8952,776.510       $692,728,019    $1,645,604,629 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


Articles. 

Agricultural  Implements 

Cotton bales  686,741 ;  lbs.  296,184,064 

Manufactures  of .* 

Breadstulft— 

Wheat bush.  10,214,897 

Wheat  Flour bbls.    2.944,447 

Corn bush.    6,642.880 

Barley •  1W,275 

Oats "  291.841 

Rye. "  112.252 

All  other  Breadstuff^ 

Meat  and  Dairy  Products- 
Beef,  canned lbs.    10.467,937 

■'     ftresh "      61,601.458 

salted  or  pickled "      26,964.041 

Tallow "        7.807,528 

Bacon "      68.129.724 

Hams  and  shoulders "     64.297.166 

Pork,  canned "       8.188.336 

fresh "  467,060 

salted  or  pickled ••     15,383.691 

Lard '•     168,454,968 

Oleomargarine  (the  oil) "      84.785.478 

Butter "        2,210,978 

Cheese "        1.460,122 

AH  other  Meat  and  Dairy  Products 

Oils,  Mineral- 
Illuminating gals.  617,779,498 

Lubricating '•    104.275.219 

All  other  Mineral ••      91.760,045 

Vegetable— Cotton  Seed lbs.  104,590,130 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufac  tured lbs.  189,600.658 

Manufactures  of 

Copper- 
Ingots,  Bars,  sheets  and  old lbs.  462,605.578 

Iron  and  9>tee\.  and  manufactures  of— 

Machinery,  Machines,  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Beef  Cattle number  27.292 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Parsflln  and  paraffin  wax lbs.  143,208,940 


Porto/ 
New  York, 

818.749.148 
41,925.621 
22.497.979 

10.624,624 

16.718.484 

8,809,466 

106,504 

162.046 

84,817 

8,956,868 

1,166.661 
6,406,248 
2,002.922 

619.189 
7.561.298 
7,640.»I9 

842.632 

57.460 

1.549,876 

19.209,690 

9,785,126 

526,483 

214.463 
10.249.086 

42.347,911 

13.855.277 

6,006,076 

7.433.442 

16.169.748 
4.006.118 

59.461.699 

52,59*5,923 
52.341.863 

2.534,076 
27.965.997 

5.907.759 


Aggregate  of 
rU 


Total 
U.S. 

1909-1910. 


all  other  PorU 
of  the  r.  S. 

$9,874,885         S28.124.088 

408.621,722         450,447.248 

10,899.118  88.397.097 


87,182,074 

81,902,988 

21.618.688 

2.947,023 

642.822 

84,849 

4,863,864 

512,801 

1.827,508 

741,964 

1.260.426 

10.829.757 

10.196.526 

117.211 

69.428 

2.871,968 

24.091.466 

4,519,954 

259.288 

226.554 

6.386,969 

20.129.616 
7.036.196 
9.715.136 
7.364.621 

22,945.643 
796.988 

24.168,107 

27,302.488 
46.891.962 

9.<)66.079 
24.680.758 

1.978.«iO(J 


47,806  698 

47,621,467 

26,427,998 

8,062,627 

794,867 

168,666 

8,819.712 

1,678,462 

7.788.761 

2.744.886 

1,779,616 

18.881,060 

17.887,876 

469.848 

126,888 

4.421,844 

48.801.166 

14,306.090 

785,771 

441.017 

16.636.066 

62.477.527 
20.891,478 
15,721.212 
14,798.063 

88.115.386 
4.803.101 

83,624.806 

79.899.361 
99.23.^.825 
12.200.154 
52.646,756 
7.886.359 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  domestic 
merchandise $474,471, 176      87i«.619.332    81.268.090.,508 

Total  value  of  other  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise  ' 159.817.0.54  282,176.436         441.993,490 

Total  value  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  In  ore, 
coin  and  buillion 116,6,35.626  51.028.655        167.664.281 


Totalvalueof  domestic  exports.  1909-1910 8750, 923. 8.')6    81,126,824.423    81.877.748.279 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  compared  with 
all  Ports  of  the  United  States^  during  Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 

Total 
Port  of      all  Ports  of 
yew  York,      the  U.  8. 

Foreign  Merchandise— Including  Ore,  Coin  and  Bullion- 
Imported 1962,776,510    «1,646.»M.529 

Exported 23,805.691  41.066,517 

Consumed  and  on  hand S929.470.819    81,604,418.012 

Do-MESTic  Merchandise— Including  Ore,  Coin  and  Bullion- 
Exported 8750,923.856    $1,877,748,279 

Excess  of  foreign  Imports  over  domestic  exports  at  the  port 

of  New  York 8178,546.968 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  all  ports  of 

the  UnitedStates ....      8273.830.267 

Total  Foreign  Commerce,  1909-1910 81 ,727.006.057    83.564.339,825 

1908-1909 1.521,966,090      3.210.104.737 

Increase  at  the  Port  of  New  York 8205,039.967 

Increase  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  States ....       8354,234,588 

Statement  exhibiting  the  fiuctuaiions  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Pari  of  Xerr 
York  during  the  last  ten  years,  compared  with  all  Ports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  period  : 

Port  of  New  York. 


Total 
Foreign  Cumnierce.    Increase. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1910 81,727.006.057         8205.039.967 

1909 1,521.966.090 

1908 1,613.031.266 

1907 1.613.110,384  152.298.028 

1906 1,460.812.356  128.900.667 

19a-) 1,331,911.689  84,656.673 

1904 1,247.255.016  35.004,183 

1903 1.212,250,833  67.221 .5'>2 

1902 1,145,029,311 

1901 1,188.227,632  19.442.073 


Decrease. 


891.065.176 
79.118 


43,198,321 


ALL  Ports  of  the  United  St-^te.**. 


Total 
Foreign  Commerce.    Increase. 


Hscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910 83,561.339,325 

1W9 3.210.104.737 

11K)8 3,378,404.682 

1U07 3.580.867.H25 

l\m 3.215..=),'?3.870 

1905 2.8.^8.051.399 

19)1 2.71)9.071. 512 

l\m 2.(><>tJ.317.2S8 

11K}2 2.403. r)95. 197 

19()l 2.530.845.221 


8354,234.588 


3G5.333.755 
356.882.471 
148.979.887 
103.324.224 
142.752,091 

101.612,435 


Decrease. 


8168,359,945 
202,402.943 


67,250.024 
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The  Foreign  Carrjnng  Trade  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  Merchandise  and  of  Coin  and  Bullion 
Importea  into  and  Exported  from  the  Port  of  New  York  by  American  and 
Foreign  Vessels^  and  by  Land  Vehicles ^  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  compared  uith  all  Ports  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  same  period : 


POBT   OF 

New  York. 

American 
Vessels. 

Foreign 
Vessels. 

Land 
Vehicles. 

Total. 

ImDorts  broufirht  in •  •  •  •  • 

885.420,986 

82,609.667 

5,436,583 

«865,459.052 

668,314,199 

15,721,460 

81,896,472 
2.147,648 

8962.776.610 

Domestic  exports  shipped  In 
Foreign  exports  shipped  in.. 

760,923,866 
28,306,691 

Total  values.  1909-1910... 

»73,467,226 

81,649,494.711 

84,044,120 

81,727,006,067 

All  Ports  of  the  Unitkc  States. 

American 
Vessels. 

roreign 
Vessels. 

Land 
Vehicles. 

Total. 

Imports  brought  in 

Domestic  exports  shipped  in 
Foreign  exports  shipped  in.. 

$167,846,864 

149,394,100 

6,047,029 

81,346,592.144 

1,501,603.813 

21,358.466 

8141,066,521 

226.750,366 

18,681,022 

81,646.504,629 

1.877.748,279 

41,086.517 

Total  values,  1909-1910. . . 

1313.287,993 

82.869,554.423 

8381,496,909 

83,564,839,326 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
having  brought  its  statistical  record  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  summary  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  principal 
ports  whose  ships  navigate  the  Atlantic  ocean  covering  the  ten  year 
period  ending  1910  as  compared  with  the  preceding  decade. 

This  comparison  throws  much  light  upon  the  progress  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  in  the  competition  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and 
the  result  of  the  comparison  is  most  gratifying  to  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  it  has  gained  above  all  of  its  competitors  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
criminations existing  against  this  city  in  favor  of  the  other  Atlantic 
ports. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  total  merchandise  commerce  not  includ- 
ing coin  and  bullion  of  the  United  States,  amounted  to  $3,308,117,945 
of  which  $1,593,584,879  passed  through  the  Port  of  New  York — this 
being  over  48  pv  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  while  8665,413,479  passed 
through  the  four  ports  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New 
Orleans — this  being  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  commerce 
of  New  York  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  aggregate  of  its  four 
greatest  rivals. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  New  York  and  of  the  United  States  in  1910 
as  compared  with  1900  and  1890,  with  the  percentages  of  gain  from 
1890  to  1900  and  from  1900  to  1910. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  (MERCHANDISE.) 

1910.                          1900.  1890. 

Bo8ton $199,522,973          $184,391,494  $134,078,610 

Philadelphia 162,519,794            130,272,033  91,346,998 

Baltimore 107,282,125            134,575,657  87,123,896 

New  Orleans 196,088,587            133,349,575  122,785,054 


Total  four  ports. . .          $665,413,479          $582,588,759  $435,334,558 

New  York $1,593,584,879       $1,058,522,292  $872,541,432 

United  States $3,308, 117,945       $2,250,245,062  $1,663,505,324 

Pbb  Cent.  Gain  op  Commerce  in  Decades. 

1900-1910.  1890-1900. 

Boston 8.22  37.31 

Philadelphia 24.64  42.61 

Baltimore 20.28*  54.46 

New  Orleans 47.05  8.60 


Total  four  ports 14.26  33.80 

NewYork 50.56  21.33 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  recapitulation  printed  on  page  194,  New 
York's  total  commerce,  including  coin  and  bullion  increased  last  ten 
years  47.85,  the  gain  of  the  United  States  being  46.72.  New  York's 
share  of  the  commerce  is  48.45  as  against  48.11  in  1900. 

The  significant  fact  appears  from  this  comparison  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  New  York  has  in  the  last  ten  years  increased  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  whole  United  States,  that  it  has  gained 
50.56  per  cent,  as  compared  with  14.26  per  cent,  increase  in  the  ports 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  percentage 
of  gain  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  the  last  decade  was 
much  less  than  from  1890  to  1900,  while  the  commerce  of  New  Y'ork 
expanded  from  21.33  in  1890-1900  to  50.56  in  1900-1910.  This 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  while  on  a  par 
with  the  city's  extraordinary  growth  in  population  in  the  last  ten 
years,  is  nevertheless  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
all  this  period  the  export  and  import  railroad  rates  have  been  such  as 
to  discriminate  against  the  Port  of  New  York  ii^  favor  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  Erie  Canal, 
which  is  now  undergoing  the  process  of  reconstruction  has  not  been  in 
a  condition  adequately  to  compete  with  the  railroads  and  thus  its 
traffic  has  declined.  In  other  words,  the  foreign  commerce  of  New 
Y^ork  is  going  ahead  with  rapid  strides  in  spite  of  the  discriminations 
and  artificial  disadvantages  with  which  it  has  to  contend. 

♦  Decrease. 
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COMMERCE  OF  STATE  AND  CITY. 

•  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Com- 
mission has  prepared  the  following  statement  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  State  and  Port  of  New  York  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June 
30,  1910 : 

Per  Cent, 
Imports.  Exports.  Total,    of  U.S. 

Buffalo  Creek 811,122,903  $34,788,677  W5,911,580 

CapeVlncent. 863,478  161,880  614,868 

Champlaln 6,626,627  17,608,720  24,136,847 

Dunkirk 16.976  ....  15,975 

Genesee 1,975.191  1,360.959  3,336,160 

Niagara. 6,480.477  20,320,186  26,750,668 

Oswegaichle 20.420,047  4,623,572  26.048,619 

Oswego 991,945  2,516.202  8.508,147 

Albany 1,520,477  ....  1,520,477 

Syracuse 261,788  ....  261.788 

Sag  Harbor 10  —  10 

Toul  outside  New  York  City...         W8,618,888        $81,369,696       $129,988,659 
New  York  City 985,990,958         661,986.856      1,587,977,814  48 

Total  New  York  State $984,609,821        $733,356,062    $1,717,965,878  51 

Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  gold  and  silver  imports  and  exports. 


SHIPPING  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Calendar  Years. 

1910.         1909.       1908.  1907. 

American  Vessels  in  Foreign  Trade...           716          752           747  709 

Foreign  Vessels 3,785        3,749        3,500  3,987 

Total  in  Foreigrn  Trade 4,501        4,501        4,247  4,696 

Coastwise  from  Eastern  Ports 2,322        2,937        2,619  3,039 

Coastwise  from  Southern  Ports 3,292        3,321        2,850  3,287 

Total  Coastwise 5,614        6,258        5,469  6,326 

Total  all  Arrivals 10,115      10,759        9,716  11,022 

M 
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RECEIPTS  OF'GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Calendar  Years  1886  to  1910,  Inclusive. 


Reckifts. 

Yrs. 

WTieat. 
Bushels. 

Corn. 
Bushels. 

Oats. 
Bushels. 

Barley. 
Bushels.  . 

Rye. 
Bushels. 

Total 
Orain. 
Bushels. 

Total 
Orain  and 
Flour.       Flour.* 
Barrels.   Bushels. 

1886. 

41,546.610 

82,789.951 

20.139.820 

4,605,180 

280,789 

99.212.350 

5,580.498 

124,824,591 

1887. 

45.222.425 

20.231,422 

22.266.020 

4,200,186 

435,991 

92,855,994 

6.855,924 

120,957.652 

1888. 

20,104,485 

24.150.636 

23.960.832 

8.791,488 

238,589 

72,285,824 

6.089,464 

99.638.412 

1889. 

16.973,268 

35,547.467 

23.261.150 

4,253.290 

1.462.070 

80,497,236 

5,642,481 

106.888.400 

1890. 

15.794,867 

84.261.466 

33.744.000 

4,296,640 

1.228,393 

89,324,356 

5.635.884 

114.683.584 

1891. 

61,006,851 

24.342,094 

27.737.750 

4,937.540 

5,591,105 

123,615,340 

6.122.489 

151.166,815 

1892. 

63,682,260 

27.879.821 

30,600,177 

4.254.M1 

2.310,972 

128,127,271 

7.769.639 

163,090.646 

1893. 

48,777.966 

19,436.610 

29.697,902 

3.806.195 

566.]  78 

102,174,480 

8.190.495 

139.031.688 

18&1. 

30.776,426 

19.999.411 

26.667,614 

8.806.061 

260,645 

81,489,047 

7.741.464 

116.825.635 

1896. 

28.922.427 

25.744.978 

25,207,100 

3.4W.208 

161.035 

83,629,748 

6.404,036 

112.347.910 

1896. 

28.264.697 

29.162,960 

42.907,750 

11.772,300 

4.390,260 

116,497,^7 

6,301,135 

144.866,555 

1897. 

88.446,250 

89.636.895 

54,624,126 

10.218,512 

7.059.860 

149.984.133 

7,123,002 

182,037,M2 

1898. 

69.989,427 

42.752,368 

41,265.626 

4,919.160 

7.881.360 

156,807,925 

7.265.161 

189,601,150 

1899. 

40.895,050 

43,351,160 

43.018.600 

10.673.150 

3.048.176 

140.881,126 

6.728.062 

171,167.404 

1900. 

81.812,825 

47.077,986 

32.937.700 

6,773,300 

1.266,726 

119,868.535 

6.895.487 

150.898,226 

1901. 

83.698.20C 

26,286.500 

85.235.050 

2,812.950 

1.306.300 

99,289,000 

6.863.242 

180.173.589 

1902. 

86.101.960 

6.744,960 

29.983.327 

2,811.302 

2.786.396 

77,377,934 

6.893,734 

106,399.787 

1903. 

22.347.675 

27,428,210 

29.501,100 

3.491.700 

1.338.476 

84,110,160 

7.686.388 

118.698.681 

190*. 

8.401,322 

16,604.030 

26.826,800 

6,432,000 

183.671 

57,347,823 

.6,379,498 

86,0&5.564 

1906. 

11,481,836 

80,298,430 

85,721,100 

9,189,200 

338.250 

86,978,816 

6,436.028 

115.940.942 

1906. 

24,697.600 

21,938.715 

31,206,800 

6.329,400 

393.350 

&1.565,865 

6,2eO,?24 

112.739.128 

1907. 

33,673,621 

22.286.426 

26.754.200 

3.027.382 

1.493,576 

87,135,203 

6,509,359 

116.427.317 

1908. 

27,797.800 

8,057,306 

23,853,600 

4.152.765 

876.860 

64.738,320 

7,393,843 

98.010.612 

1909. 

23,301.300 

7.428,005 

22.717.562 

8.469.325 

300,100 

57,219,292 

7,069,142 

89.030.428 

1910. 

16,413,300 

12,285.500 

23.116.225 

2,017.743 

287,788 

51,149,556 

8.098.007 

90.690.585 

♦  Flour  reduced  to  lis  equivalent  in  wheat  on  basis  of  4|  bushels  to  barrel. 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN   (Including  Flour.) 
Years  Ending  December  3lBt. 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1910. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Per  cent,  of 
whole. 

90.590,585 

89.030,428 

98.010,612 

116.427.817 

42.75 

22,-297.865 

25,722,902 

24,380.256 

87,626,815 

10.52 

28.567.030 

83,678.155 

42.657,468 

61,586.426 

13.48 

30.950,087 

29.759.016 

38.659.477 

50,708.818 

14.60 

16.213.443 

17.127.627 

17,715,302 

22.444,681 

7.66 

23.281.981 

17.910,806 

17,616.909 

15,840,784 

11.00 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco 

Total  six  Leading  Sea- 
ports       211.900.994      213.228.934      239,040.024 


294.634,341  100.00 
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GRAIN    (Including  Flour)    RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  IN    1910 
AND  1909  BY  DIFFERENT  ROUTES. 

1910.  1909. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

All  Rail 53,929,758  . .  46,143,654 

Lake  and  Rail 26,083,391  . .  31,794,692 

Canal 10,167,800  . .  9,341,000 

River  and  Coast 409,641  1,751,082 

Total 90,590,585  . .  89,030,428 


EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR.— CALENDAR  YEARS. 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904. 

New  York.bbb. 

2.969.962 

2.956.801 

8.219.968 

8,002.455 

8,836,883 

2.851.569 

3,025,701 

Boston 

880.7&1 

461,882 

726.682 

862.004 

785.319 

491.418 

610,108 

Philadelphia... 

995.687 

1.708.721 

2.299.149 

2.421.406 

2.011.441 

1.264,227 

1.256,151 

Baltimore 

788.974 

906.169 

1.847.098 

1.823.407 

1.647.891 

1,226,033 

1,281.266 

Newport  News.. 

130.584 

140,808 

507.083 

646.865 

772,497 

605,758 

678.886 

Norfolk 

44,200 

86,710 

824.038 

360.111 

440.451 

68.679 

93.098 

New  Orleans... 

672.801 

650.858 

602.838 

475,655 

996.826 

567.398 

624887 

Galveston 

311,864 

854.590 

471.018 

851,854 

408,921 

147,668 

167,801 

Portland.  Me... 

19.074 

87.417 

68.890 

65.628 

84,610 

6.688 

62,276 

Montreal 

1.074,674 

1,062.901 

746,073 

861,936 

703,211 

688,307 

840.005 

This  statement  compiled  from  tables  publbhed  by  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  shows  that  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Montreal 
are  the  only  ports  whose  exports  of  flour  increased  during  the  year. 
The  comparison  with  Montreal  is  very  significant ;  while  New  York's 
flour  exports  declined  from  3,025,701  barrels  in  1904  and  3,219,968 
barrels  in  1908  to  2,989,962  in  1910,  Montreal's  increased  from 
840,005  barrels  in  1904  and  746,073  in  1908  to  1,074,574  in  1910. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  New  York  in  1907  were  27,111,717  bushels, 
in  1908,  27,035,674,  in  1909,  17,589,885  and  in  1910  only  9,278,270  ; 
while  wheat  exports  from  Montreal  were  20,949,496  bushels  in  1907, 
27,405,034  in  1908,  25.004,491  in  1909,  and  20,089,558  in  1910. 

COASTWISE  RECEIPTS  OF  SOUTHERN  PINE  AT  NEW  YORK. 


1910. 

Sail feet,        208,486,267 

Steam 251,048,548 

Total 459,534,815 


1909. 

247,115,101 
239,545.795 


1908. 

158,322,752 
152,193,355 


486,660,896        310,516,107 
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NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SUUement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels,  Steam 
Vessels,  Canal  Boats,  and  Barges  belonging  to  the  City  of  New  York  on  the 
SOth  day  of  June,  1910. 

CLASS  OF  Vessei^.  Number.  Tonnage. 

Sailing  Vessels 586  246,270 

Steam  Vessels 1,499  ....  914,173 

Canal  Boats 45  6,671 

Barges 1,562  ....  434,578 


Total  City  of  New  York 3,642  1,601,692 

Total  of  all  other  Cities  of  the  State 

of  New  York 2,028  ....  596,164 


Total  State  of  New  York 5,670  ....  2, 197,856 

Total  of  all  other  Cities  of   the 

United  States 20,070  ....  5,310,226 


Total  United  States 25,740  ....  7,508,082 


Statement  exhibiting  the 'Gross  Tonnage  of  Registered,  Enrolled  and  Licenced 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  last  twenty  years  ending 

June  SOth. 

Enrolled  and 
Fiscal  Year.  Registered.  Licenskd.  Totals. 


Ending  June  30th. 


Tons.    lOOths.  Tons.    JOUths.  2'ons.      lajths. 

1891 368,769  15  . .  649,368  88  ..  1,018,138  03 

1892 372,595  41  ..  672,927  46  ..  1,045,522  87 

1893 351,001  43  ..  703,682  88  ..  1,054,684  31 

1894 383,024  60  ..  674,763  69  ..  1,057,788  29 

1895 342,071  57  ..  694,729  67  ..  1,036,801  24 

1896 345,216  27  ..  679,480  39  ..  1,024,696  66 

1897 336,399  10  ..  715,541  90  ..  1,051,941  00 

1898 285,329  00  ..  731,894  00  ..  1,017,223  00 

1899 296,014  00  ..  740,421  00  ..  1,036.435  00 

1900 278,645  00  ..  834,344  00  ..  1,112,989  00 

1901 308,201  00  ..  877,166  00  ..  1,185,367  00 

1902 298,935  00  ..  948,893  00  ..  1,247,828  00 

1903 376,985  00  ..  1,022,393  00  ..  1,399,358  00 

1904 391,677  00  ..  1,069,017  00  ..  1,460,694  00 

1905 432,040  00  ..  1,108,769  00  ..  1,540,809  00 

1906 408,248  00  ..  1,162,836  00  ..  1,571,084  00 

1907 380,479  00  ..  1,197,847  00  ..  1,578,326  00 

1908 349,288  00  ..  1,245,198  00  ..  1,594,486  00 

190:) 343,940  00  ..  1,267,084  00  ..  1,611,024  00 

1910 336,789  00  ..  1,313,160  00  ..  1,649,949  00 

X,,TK.— When  the  '*  City  of  New  York  "  is  designated,  the  figures  given  are  for  the  Ctiy 

onlv  ;  when  the  "  Port  of  New  York  "  is  designated,  the  tigures  are  for  the  cnstoms  dls- 
tric't  of  New  York, 
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WORLD'S  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Table  showing  increase  in  size  of  vessels  and   growth  of  steam 
tonnage. 


1910. 

Number  of  vessels 30,0.38 

Tonnage 41,915,765 

Steam tons,        37,290,695 

Sail "  4,624,070 


1890. 

Per  cent. 

20  years. 
Increases- 
Decrease— 

32,298 

—    6.9 

22,151,651 

-r  89.4 

12,985,372 

4-188.3 

9,166,279 

—  49.5 

MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  showing  increase  in  size  of  vessels  and  growth  of  steam 
tonnage. 

Per  cent. 
go  years. 
Increase^ 
1910.  1890.  Decrease— 

Number  of  vessels 3,469  23,467  —  85.2 

Tonnage 5,058,678  4,424,497  +  14.3 

Steam tons,  3,827,014  1,859,088  +105.8 

Sail **  1,231,664  2,565,409  —52.0 

In  1890  the  United  States  had  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  shipping 
tonnage.     In  1910  its  share  was  12  per  cent. 


RECEIPTS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st. 

1910.  1909.          1908.            1907.         1906. 

New  York Hhds.          8,249  14,348        12,148          4,022          8,965 

Baltimore 34,313  28,883        28,189        25,594        37,055 

Richmond 29,524  25,113        21,640        19,636        20,404 

Total  Three  Markets..        72,086  68,344        61,977        49,252        66,424 

New  York's  percentage  in  1910  was  11.44,  and  in  1909,  20.58,  and 
in  1906,  13.49. 
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ALIEN  IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Nationality  of  Alien  Immiorants  from 

Foreign  Countries  who  were  admitted  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1910.  Prepared  by  the  Hon.  \Vm. 
Williams,  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Nationality.  Number. 

Austria 110,849 

Hungary 107,420 

Belgium 5,838 

Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 3,195 

Denmark 6,452 

France,  including  Corsica 7,566 

German  Empire 28,794 

Greece 30,097 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 196,635 

Netherlands 7,874 

Norway 11,757 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands 3,445 

Roumania 2,166 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 146,860 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands - 2,421 

Sweden 16,797 

Switzerland 3,665 

Turkey  in  Europe 16,424 

United  Kingdom— England 31,805 

Ireland 22,097 

Scotland 15,435 

Wales 1,656 

Other  Europe 219 

Total  Europe 779,467 

China 26 

Japan 20 

India 106 

Turkey  in  Asia 10,957 

Other  Asia 391 

Total  Asia 11,500 

Africa 942 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 159 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 25 

British  North  America 457 

Central  America 528 

Mexico 507 

South  America 2,228 

West  Indies 6,317 

All  other  countries ,3 

Total  1910 802,133 

Total  1909 741,414 

Total  1908 287,497 

MOVEMENT  OF  ALIEN   CABIN   PASSENGERS. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910,  there  was  the  following 
movement  of  alien  cabin  passengers  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  New  York : 


Arrivals 

Departures  . 


Number. 

179,830 

64,891 
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EMIGRANT  ALIENS  DEPARTED  FROM   PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Number  of  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  the  Port  of  Nev:  York  during  the 
calendar  year  ending  December  Sl^  1910^  by  countries  : 

Countries.  Number. 

Austria 37,883 

Hungary 28,583 

Belgrium 881 

Bulgraria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 2,'408 

Denmark 395 

France,  including  Corsica 4,246 

German  Empire 6,263 

Greece 8,795 

Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 61,269 

Netherlands 485 

Norway 729 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands 528 

Roumania 503 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 21,166 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 1,199 

Sweden 727 , 

Switzerland 803* 

Turkey  in  Europe 3,335 

United  Kingdom— England 4,018 

Ireland 1,140 

Scotland 976 

Wales 65 

Other  Europe % 11 

Total  Europe 186,408 

China 18 

Japan 42 

India 29 

Turkey  in  Asia 1,620 

Other  Asia 19 

Total  Asia 1,728 

Africa 250 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 76 

Pacific  Islands *. 2 

British  North  America 86 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 184 

Mexico 216 

South  America 1,062 

West  Indies 1,496 

Total 3,372 

Grand  Total 191,508 

Alien  Cabin  Passengers  departed 64,891 
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RATES  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  rates  of  marine  insurance 
charged  by  the  underwriters  on  cargoes  by  vessels,  sail  and  steam, 
sailing  from  and  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  and  from  domestic 
and  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1910.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Anton  A.  Raven,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company. 

1910. 


Domestic  Ports.  ^iait.  Steam. 

New  York  to  Boston i  &  1  iV  (5     i 

"              Providence.   J  (« ^     |  jn  (^     J 

Portland         ) i  (s)  ^  i  (^     \ 

*'              Portsmouth   / i^l  I  ^     i 

"              Baltimore I  Qr     j  ^\  (a     ] 

''             Charleston |(«)1  k  (^     i 

Pensacola li  ^  2  i  $f     I 

Key  West IJ  @  2  ^^  %'    i 

Mobile U  («   2J  ^S     i 

NewOrleans IJ  @  2|  4$     } 

Galveston l}  @  2}  i@     | 

San  Francisco J^i  fe  4i  IJ  ^^  3 

free  from  par  av 3    fe  3^  1}  &  2J 

"                                via  Isthmus i^   1 

**  free  from  par  a V S  (?     i 

Foreign  Ports. 

New  York  to  London f  @  2i  \  (a   I 

Liverpool I  @  2J  i  C"   1 

Glasgow J  («^  2|  i  (a   I 

Cork i  &^  2i  j%  (a   i 

Havre I  («'  2i  J  (a   1 

::              fen^} : ^    @2i  IC-IJ 

St.  Petersburg IJ  («   6 

Bordeaux 1    fe2  !*«  (?    1 

"               Genoa 1    fe  IJ  t o  C**   M 

::      Sn ii@2}  j.c^u 

Cape  Town,  C.  G   H 2    (a\  2i  i  (b   l\ 

::              SrrKong} 2J@4  iC-3 

::      !^^!:f"} 2je4  1  ^3 

VeraCruz 2    («2J  A  («   1 

Colon 2    @  2J  iV  («    1 

Havana 1 J  &^  2i  i  (a     J 

Port  au  Prince 2i  fe  4  5^1} 

"               Rio  Janeiro ij  fe  1}  J  ^   1 

Bahia IJ  C?^  U  i  C«     i 

Valparaiso,  via  Cape  Horn 2§  ^^  3  1}  ^   3 

'               Acapuico,  via  Isthmus 3    fe  3}  ij  («    IJ 

"               Panama,  via  Isthmus 3    ^   3J  1}  ^     J 

Honolulu 2i  @  3i  U  ^   1} 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco,  thence 

by  Rail ....  h  (s  ^ 

Ports    in    Central    America,    via 

Istlimus I  @'  U 

"  Ports  in  Central  America,  via  Cape 

Horn 3    @  4 
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THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK-ITS  BOUNDARIES  AND  PORT  CHARGES 
RATES  OF  PILOTAGE. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  pilotage  at  Sandy  Hook,  as  establish- 
ed by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  3,  1884  and  at  Hell  Gate 
as  determined  by  other  Laws : 


SANDY 

HOOK 

. 

From  April  1  to  November  1. 

Feet 

From  April  1  to  November  1. 

Feet 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

OlTWARD. 

and 
Inches. 

and 
Inches. 

Jiale. 

l*Uotaue. 

liute. 

IHlotage. 

Rate.  Pilotage. 

Rate. 

FUotaye, 

6    ... 

$2  78 

S13  63 

32  02 

S12  12 

21    ... 

%i  88         8102  48 

»8  56 

874  76 

6.6... 

** 

18  07 

13  18 

21.6... 

104  92 

76  54 

7    ... 

'• 

19  46 

14  14 

22    ... 

107  36 

78  82 

7.6... 

•• 

20  85 

'• 

15  15 

22.6. . . 

109  80 

80  10 

8    ... 

*' 

22  24 

16  16 

23    ... 

112  24 

81  88 

8.6. . . 

" 

23  63 

" 

17  17 

23.6. . . 

114  68 

83  66 

9    ... 

25  02 

*» 

18  18 

24    ... 

117  12 

85  44 

9.6. . . 

2o  41 

'* 

19  19 

24.6... 

119  56 

87  22 

10    ... 

" 

27  80 

" 

20  20 

25    ... 

122  00 

89  00 

10.6. . . 

♦• 

29  19 

" 

21  21 

25.6. . . 

124  44 

90  78 

11    ... 

" 

30  68 

»» 

22  22 

2)    ... 

126  88 

92  56 

11.6... 

31  97 

'♦ 

23  2  J 

26.G... 

129  32 

94  84 

12    ... 

♦' 

83  36 

" 

24  24 

27    ... 

131  76 

96  12 

12.6... 

»» 

84  75 

" 

25  25 

27.6. . . 

134  20 

97  90 

13    ... 

" 

86  14 

" 

26  26 

28    ... 

136  W 

99  68 

13.6. . . 

»* 

87  54 

" 

27  27 

28.6..- 

139  08 

101  46 

14    ... 

888 

47  32 

2  83 

82  62 

29    ... 

141  52 

l&i  24 

H.6. . . 

49  01 

33  78 

29.6... 

143  96 

1(J6  02 

15    ... 

*' 

50  70 

•♦ 

34  95 

30    ... 

146  40 

106  80 

15.6. . . 

•» 

52  39 

»* 

36  11 

30.6... 

148  84 

108  68 

16    ... 

•• 

54  08 

" 

87  28 

31    ... 

151  28 

110  86 

16.6. . . 

" 

55  77 

•' 

88  44 

31.6... 

153  72 

112  14 

17    ... 

" 

57  46 

" 

39  61 

32    ... 

156  16 

113  92 

17.6... 

69  15 

•  « 

40  77 

32.6... 

158  60 

115  70 

18    ... 

4  13 

74  34 

8  08 

56  44 

33    ... 

161  04 

117  48 

18.6. . . 

76  40 

56  98 

33.6... 

163  48 

119  26 

19    ... 

78  47 

" 

58  52 

34    ... 

165  92 

121  04 

19.6... 

" 

80  53 

»» 

60  06 

34.6... 

168  86 

122  82 

20    ... 

82  60 

" 

61  60 

35    ... 

170  80 

124  60 

20.6. . . 

" 

84  66 

'* 

63  14 

Vessels  boarded  so  far  south  or  ea.st  thai  Sandy  Hook  light  house  can  not  be  seen  from 
deck  iu  day  iiuiti  and  clear  weather,  one  quuiier  extra. 

Transportation  North  to  Ea.st  River,  and  vice  versa.  85. 
Uauliug  to  or  lYoui  wharf,  g-i.    Detention,  83  per  day. 
Quarauiiuo  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  oue-quarier  pilotage. 

Pilotage  px)ii  Taking  Vessei.s  from  Upper  to  Lower  Quarantine,  Etc. 
Established  by  the  Board  under  Section  15  of  the  Act. 

For  vessels  having  had  death  or  sickness  on  board,  double  outward  Pilotage. 

For  vesiiels  tiom  SiCkly  pons,  but  having  had  no  sickness  on  board,  single  outward 
pilotage. 

Pi.otage  from  New  York  to  Perth  Amboy.  and  vice  versa,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  foot. 

Pilotage  from  sea  to  Penh  Amboy,  two-ihlrds  to  the  Bar  Pilot  and  one-third  to  the 
Penh  Amboy  pilot. 

Pilotage  oc  vot>sc)is  from  the  North  lUver  or  the  East  River  to  Bayonne  or  Y'onkers,  or 
vice  versa,  ten  dv^liars  each  way. 

Pilotage  from  dojk  to  anchorage  In  Upper  Bay.  or  vice  versa,  five  dollars  each  way. 

For  remaining  on  board  to  auck  the  vessel  ^unless  prevented  by  the  weather;  three 
dollars  per  day.  excluding  the  day  uf  arrival. 

For  half  pilotage,  see  By-Law  2jj. 

Seaward  Limit  of  the  Harbor, 

From  Navesink  southerly  light  house  NE  j|  E  ea.sterly  to  Scotland  light  vessel,  thence 
NNE  \  E  through  Goduey  Channel  whistling  buov  to  liockaway  Beach  life  saving  station. 
(May  21. 1896.) 

Winter  Pilotage.— From  November  1st  to  April  1st,  inclusive,  84,  to  be  added  to  each 
pilotage. 
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HELL  GATE. 

Brigs,  Staysail  and 

Barks,  Ships  aio) 

Sloops  akd 

Schooners. 

Topsail  Schooners. 

Steamers. 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 
Sands  1^. 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage. 

City  Island 

City  Island 

Sands  Pt. 

City  Island 

Sands  in. 

Ft. 

$1.00  per  ft. 

$1.50  per  ft. 

$1.25  per  ft. 

$1.75  per  ft. 

$1.25  per  ft. 

$1.7 5  per  ft. 

6 

S5  00 

$7  60 

«6  25 

S8  75 

16  25 

88  75 

6 

6  00 

9  00 

7  50 

10  50 

7  50 

10  50 

7 

7  00 

10  50 

8  75 

12  25 

8  75 

12  25 

8 

800 

12  00 

10  00 

14  00 

10  00 

U  00 

9 

900 

13  50 

11  25 

15  75 

11  25 

15  75 

10 

10  00 

16  00 

12  50 

17  60 

12  50 

17  50 

11 

11  00 

16  50 

13  75 

19  25 

18  75 

19  25 

12 

12  00 

18  00 

15  00 

21  00 

15  00 

21  00 

13 

13  00 

19  50 

16  25 

22  75 

16  25 

22  75 

14 

14  00 

21  00 

17  50 

24  60 

17  50 

24  50 

15 

15  00 

22  60 

18  75 

26  25 

18  76 

2.3  25 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  demand  ftom  every  ship,  bark  or  brig  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars,  and 
from  every  schooner  and  sloop  One  Dollar  from  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  lirsi  flay 
of  April  In  every  year,  In  addition  to  the  rate  of  pilotage  established,  as  winter  jiiloiage. 

The  Port  of  New  York. — The  Collection  District  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  as  defined  bj  Section  2535  Revised  Statutes : 

"  The  District  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  to  comprise  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Counties  of  Hudson  and  Bergen  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
not  Included  in  other  districts  ;  in  which  New  York  shall  be  the  port  of  entry,  and  New 
Windsor,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Esopus,  KInderhook,  Albany,  Hudson.  Troy,  Khlne- 
beck  Landing.  Cold  Spring.  Port  Jefferson  ports  of  delivery  ;  and  Jersey  City  a  port  of 
entry  and  deliver;  with  an  assistant  Collector  to  act  under  the  Collector  at  New  York.'* 

The  following  is  an  interpretation  of  this  law  by  H.  C.  Stuart, 
Special  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York  : 

"  There  is  nO  statute  wl^ich  defines  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  it  Is  not  c^joslflered  to  be  conterminus  with  the  'district  of  the  City  of  New  York.' 

*•  Under  the  date  of  July  20, 1910,  the  Treasury  Department  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  limits  of  the  Port  of  New  York  so  far  as  the  Customs  laws  and  regulations  are  con- 
cerned, *  should  be  considered  as  including  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  cities  of  Greater  New  York  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and 
in  addition  thereto  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Kill  von  Kull  In 
the  Stale  of  New  Jersey  ftrom  a  point  opposite  Fort  Washington  to  Bergen  Point  Light  and 
all  the  waters  and  shores  of  Newark  Bay  and  the  Hackensack  River  lying  within  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  from  Bergei^  Point  Light  to  the  city  limits  of  Jersey  City.' 

"  Patchogue  was  constituted  a  port  of  delivery  by  the  Act  of  January  29, 1875,  and  the 
Act  of  February  28, 1879,  entitled  an  act  extending  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York 
provides  '  That  the  collection  district  of  the  port  of  New  York  shall  hereafter  Include,  in 
addition  to  the  other  territory  embraced  therein,  all  that  part  of  the  County  of  Hudson, 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  waters  adjacent,  now  within  the  collection  district  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  east  of  Newark  Bay  and  the  Hackensack  River.'  The  act  of  May 
7, 1894,  extended  thfe  limits  of  the  port  of  New  Y'ork  so  as  to  Include  the  City  of  Y'onkers, 
in  Westchester  County.  Saugerties,  Jones'  Point,  Dodge's  Y'ard,  Port  Eaton  (Eaton's 
Neck,)  Barren  Island,  Hall's  Y'ard  (Hackensack  River,)  Manhasset  Bay,  Rondout  and 
Westchester,  with  Port  Chester  and  New  Rochelle  added,  are  not  ports  of  delivery  in  the 
sense  of  the  statute  and  are  not  named  therein  as  such,  but  are  places  especially 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  Section  29  of  the 
Act  of  June  26, 1884,  where  vessels  laden  with  coal,  salt,  railroad  iron,  and  other  like 
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articles  in  bulk,  may  proceed  to  discharge,  under  superylslon  of  customs  officers,  after 
due  entry  of  vessel  and  cargo  at  this  port  of  entry  and  at  the  expense  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  should  be  omitted  trom  the  quotation  of  Section  2535  R.  S." 

Rates  of  Whaefage  in  force  January  1,  1911. — The  follow- 
ing are  the  rates  of  wharfage  chargeable  within  the  City  of  New  York, 
as  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature : 

New  York  City.— Regular  Wharfage,  two  cents  per  ton  up  to  two  hundred  tons,  and 
one-half  cent  per  ton  for  any  excess  over  two  hundred  tons.  If  vessel  occupies  an  out- 
side berth,  and  is  not  workiug.cargo  or  ballast,  one-half  of  this  rate. 

Floating  Grain  Elevators,  half  rates. 

Floating  Structures  not  otherwise  provided  for,  double  rates. 

State  Traffic. — North  River  Barges,  Market  Boats  and 
Barges,  Sloops  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  state, 
and  Schooners  employed  exclusively  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of 
the  state,  as  follows  : 


Under  50  tons 8  .60 

60  tons  and  under  100 62^ 

100 160 76 

160 •        200 87i 

200    ' 260 1.00 

260 300 1.12i 


800  tons  and  under  860 81.26 


350 
400 
450 
500 
560 


400.. 
460.. 
600.. 
560.. 
600.. 


l.STi 
1.50 
1.624 
1.76 
1.87i 


For  six  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  fifty  tons  in  excess  of 
last  rate. 

Canal  Boats,  per  diem,  fifty  cents  loaded,  thirty  cents  unloaded. 

Vessels  freighting  brick  upon  the  Hudson  River,  same  rate.  Scows  or  barges  freight- 
ing gravel,  broken  stone,  cement  or  sand  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  state,  fifty 
cents  per  day. 

Clax  and  Oyster  Vessels,  under  two  hundred  tons,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for 
an  inside  berth  and  one  cent  per  ton  for  an  outside  berth,  but  no  vessel  to  pay  less  than 
twenty -five  cents  per  day,  nor  for  less  than  one  day. 

Liqhtbbs  and  Barges  engaged  in  lightering  freight  in  Harbor  of  New  York  one  cent 
per  running  foot. 

Coal  Hoists  on  Scows  ob  Floats,  with  Coal  Hopper,  etc.,  one  dollar  per  day. 

Canal  Boats,  engaged  in  transporting  coal  in  the  Harbor,  fifty  cents  per  diem,  loaded ; 
thirty  cents  unloaded;  all  other  boats  transporting  coal,  one  cent  per  running  foot 
loaded  or  unloaded. 

Twenty- four  hours  from  the  time  of  day  or  night  when  a  boat  reaches  a  pier  or  slip 
constitute  a  day  for  all  vessels.  A  fraction  of  a  day  counts  as  one  day,  and  vessels 
remaining  any  fraction  over  twenty-four  hours  pay  for  another  day. 

Top  Wharfage  on  merchandise  five  cents  per  ton. 

(Accrues  after  the  expiration  of  twenty -four  hours  from  the  time  of  landing.) 
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Port  Warden  Charges. — The  following  are  ibe  rates  of  charges 
to  be  collected  by  the  Port  Wardens,  as  established  hy  Act  of  the 
Legislature : 

*•  The  said  Board  of  Wardens  shall  be  allowed  for  each  and  every  survey  held  on  board 
of  any  vessel,  on  hatches,  stowage  of  cargo,  or  damaged  goods,  or  at  any  warehouse, 
store  or  dwelling,  or  In  the  public  street,  or  on  the  wharf,  within  the  limits  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  on  goods  said  to  be  damaged,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  lor  each  and 
every  certificate  given  in  consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  and 
every  survey  on  the  hull,  sails,  spars  or  riggiugof  any  vessel  damaged,  or  arriving  at 
said  port  in  distress,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  for  each  valuation  or 
measurement  of  any  vessel,  the  sum  often  dollars. 

Health  Officer's  Fees. — The  following  Quarantine  fees  are 
paid  on  entering  a  vessel  at  the  Custom  House : 

Health  Officer's  fees,  each  vessel 85  00 

Tax  on  Tonnage. — Section  thirty-six  of  the  Tariff  Act  approved 
August  5,  1909,  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  tonnage  tax,  reads: 

"  That  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  ten  cents 
per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  liereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall  be 
entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  f^om  any  foreign  port  or  place  in  North  America. 
Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
or  the  coast  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  Newfoundland,  and  t 
duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum.  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States  lYom  any  foreign  port,  not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engaged 
in  trade. 

••  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal  section  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  twelve  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  approved  May  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  or  section  five  of  the  said  chapter  two  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  or  section  twenty -seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

"  Section  fony-two  liundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  sections  eleven 
and  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  approved  June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  six.  and  so 
much  of  section  forty-two  hundred  and  nineteen  ol  the  Revised  Statutes  as  conflicts  with 
this  section,  are  hereby  repealed. 

•  This  section  shall  take  elTect  sixty  days  after  the  approval  of  this  Act.'* 
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LIGHTERAGE  AND  FLOATAGE  LIMITS. 

[From  Information  supplied  by  the  Comrnissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries.'] 

The  free  lighterage  and  floatage  limits  in  New  York  harhor  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  various  railroad  companies  are  as  follows : 

North  River. 

New  York  side — Battery  to  One  hundred  thirty-fifth  street. 
New  Jersey  side — National  Storage  Docks,  Communipaw,  to  and  including 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

East  River  and  Harlem  River. 

New  York  side — Battery  to  Jerome  Avenue  bridge,  including  Harlem  River 
side  of  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands. 

Brooklyn  side — From  Pot  Cove,  Astoria  to  and  including  Newtown  and 
Dutch  Kills  Creek  and  points  in  Wallabout  Canal  west  of  Washing- 
ton Avenue  bridge,  and  to  Hamilton  Avenue  bridge,  Gowanus  Canal, 
and  to  and  including  Sixty-ninth  street,  South  Brooklyn,  (Bay 
Ridge.) 

New  York  Bay. 

Points  on  north  and  east  shore  of  Staten  Island  between  Bridge  Creek 

(Arlington)    and  Clifton,   both   inclusive,   and    including  Shooter 

Island. 
Points  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  New  York  bay  and  on  the  Kill  von  Kull 

between  Constable  Hook  and  Avenue  C,  Bayonne  City,  opposite 

Port  Richmond,  S.  I. 

Deliveries  beyond  the  Hamilton  Avenue  bridge  for  Gowanus  Canal  and 
beyond  the  Washington  Avenue  bridge,  Wallabout  Canal  and  for  points 
in  Mott  Haven  Canal,  shall  be  subject  in  every  case  to  extra  towing 
charges. 

AMBROSE  CHANNEL 

Col.  S.  W.  RoESSLER,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  report  on  river  and  harbor 
improvements  in  New  York  City  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1910,  says  that  the  length  of  the  **Main  Ship — Bayside — Gedney 
Channel"  is  22i  miles  and  the  dredging  of  this  has  extended  over 
about  8  miles.  Ambrose  Channel  now  has  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  mean 
low  water  for  1,000  feet  width  over  the  inner  half  and  1,750  to  1,900 
feet  over  the  outer  half.  It  is  easily  navigable  at  mean  low  tide  for 
ships  of  37  feet  draft  going  at  a  moderate  speed  and  has  a  maximum 
high  water  capacity  of  44  feet.  This  magni6cent  work  is  now  about 
seven-eighths  completed. 
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WATER  FRONT  OF  NEW  YORK— 1910. 

Water  f'ront. 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx Number  of  miles  145^ 

Brooklyn **  '*  132 

Queens "  **  116 

Richmond "  "  51 

Available  for  ocean  commerce **  '*  30 

Amount  in  actual  commercial  use. . .  "  **  56 

Piers. 

Owned  by  the  City Number  of  lineal  feet  370,000 

Owned  by  private  interests '*  **        **  1,245,000 

Kinds  of  Piers. 

Stone 2 

Wood 842 

The  City's  revenue  from  piers  and  bulkheads  during  the 

year  1910  amoimted  to $4,119,206  92 

Revenue  from  wharf  property  leased  for  ferry  purposes, 

exclusive  of  revenue  from  Municipal  Ferries 247,912  77 

Cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  including  labor  payrolls..         729,937  88 

The  city's  jurisdiction  extends  in  general  to  the  pier  head  line 
established  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Ship  Channels  are  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  the  city 
line  on  the  North  River  to  the  ocean. 

The  developed  waterfront  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  increasing  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  tonnage  of  the  port ;  and  the  large  undevel- 
oped areas  indicate  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  maintain  this  rate  of 
progress  for  many  years  to  come. 

MANUFACTURES— 1905. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  Census  Bureau  Statistics 
show  the  manufactures  in  1905  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  United  States. 


Next'  York 
dtp. 

Xo.  of  Establishments 20.839 

Capital $1,042,946,487 

Av.  Xo.  of  Wage  earners. . .  464,716 

Total  Wages 8248,128.259 

Cost  of  Material  used 818.029.-267 

Value  of  Products 1.526.523.006 


New  York 
Stale. 

Itest  of  U.  8. 

Total  United 
States. 

87,194 

179,068 

216.262 

82,031,459,515 

810,654,806^58 

812.686,266,673 

856.947 

4.613,374 

6,470.321 

8430.014.851 

82.181,525,681 

•2.611.540,532 

1.348.603.286 

7.155,346,470 

8,603.949.756 

2.488,345.579 

12,318,801.606 

14.802.147.08 
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NEW  YORK  AS  A  WATER  TERMINAL 

The  following  is  the  account  of  New  York  •  as  a  water  terminal 
grven  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on 
"Transportation  by  Water,  Part  III",  and  it  is  printed  here  for  in- 
formation and  without  necessarily  indorsing  any  comments  or  criticism 
made  by  the  Commissioner. 

**New  York  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  harbor  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  terminal  organism,  its  complexity  and  diversity  make  it  a 
most  interesting  study.  It  is  a  terminus,  not  only  of  the  important  trunk 
railroads  and  of  many  of  the  leading  ocean  steamship  lines,  but  of  a  large 
number  of  coastwise  lines,  and,  furthermore,  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  con- 
gestion of  business  is  further  complicated  by  an  enormous .  volume  of 
local  passenger  traffic,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  until  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  tunnel  systems,  was  handled  by  ferries,  thus  requiring  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  water  front  in  the  most  central  portions  of  the 
harbor ;  this  ferry  traffic  still  seriously  aggravates  the  confusion  of  busi- 
ness on  marginal  streets. 

**  The  terminal  problem  at  New  York  is  further  interesting  because  of 
the  adoption  by  New  York  City  of  a  comprehensive  policy  of  municipal 
ownership,  much  modified,  however,  by  long-term  leases  of  the  city  piers. 

**The  important  sections  of  the  harbor  are  the  two  sides  of  Manhattan 
Island  (the  North,  or  Hudson  River,  and  the  East  River),  the  Long 
Island  (and  especially  the  Brooklyn)  water  front,  and  the  Jersey  City 
water  front,  which,  although  in  another  State,  is  commercially  an  integral 
part  of  the  harbor.  There  are  within  the  harbor,  not  including  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  about  445  miles  of  frontage,  of  which  about  55  miles  are  in 
active  use.  The  active  water  front  is  practically  covered  with  wharves, 
making  a  very  large  total.  As  a  rule,  the  wharves  are  good,  and  the  city, 
under  its  policy  of  municipal  ownership,  has  built  a  number  of  excellent 
ones.  There  are  a  large  number  of  warehouses  and  some  transshipping 
machinery.  The  employment  of  such  machinery,  however,  is  on  the 
whole  surprisingly  small,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
volume  of  traffic. 

"Both  the  industrial  and  commercial  functions  of  the  harbor  are  of 
course  important,  but  the  latter  function  decidely  predominates,  and 
under  the  present  organization  probably  hinders  the  proper  operation  of 
the  industrial  function.  Wharf  space  that  should  be  available  for  local 
industries  and  traffic  is,  under  the  present  arrangement,  necessarily  used 
for  through  traffic. 

**  The  congestion  of  traffic  at  present  is  extreme,  especially  on  Manhattan 
Island.  Coordination  of  rail  and  water  traffic  is  very  defective,  except  as 
to  the  rail-controlled  terminals  for  through  traffic.  There  is  practically 
no  belt  railroad,  and  very  little  rail  connection  between  the  water  termi- 
nals and  local  industries.  Perhaps  the  highest  terminal  development  has 
been  reached  in  the  so-called  *  Bush  terminals,'  on  the  Brooklyn  front. 
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This  is  an  important  dock  company,  holding  29  blocks  in  South  Brooklim, 
with  a  frontage  of  3,120  feet,  with  6  piers,  115  warehouses,  a  terminal  rail- 
road with  large  car  yards,  spur  tracks  on  and  about  the  docks  and  in  the 
warehouses  sufficient  t6  accommodate  1,21X)  cars,  and  a  number  of  car 
floats.  It  has  excellent  mechanical  transshipping  equipment,  and  its 
entire  system  of  docks,  warehouses,  and  equipment  is  well  coordinated 
with  the  trunk-line  railroads.  Its  terminal  railroad  connects  with  the 
Brooklyn  terminals  of  about  8  or  10  railroads  and  acts  as  their  terminal 
agent.    Most  of  its  wharves  are  leased  to  ocean  steamship  lines. 

'*  The  city  is  at  the  present  time  building  a  series  of  large  docks  adjacent 
to  the  Bush  terminals. 

** There  are  a  number  of  other  important  dock  companies,  such  as  the 
New  York  Dock  Company,  with  some  terminal  railroad  facilities,  but,  as 
above  stated,  there  is  nothing  like  a  comprehensive  belt  railroad  system. 

**This  absence  of  any  general  rail-water  coordination  and  the  present 
lack  of  organization  of  the  harbor  with  respect  to  its  important  functions 
undoubtedly  exert  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  port. 
This  is  especially  true  because  the  present  system  necessitates  a  very 
large  amount  of  rather  expensive  intraharbor  transfer  and  rehandling  by 
lighterage  and  drayage.  In  the  current  phrase,  *  freight  is  brought  from 
the  interior  to  Jersey  City,  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and  shipped  from  Man- 
hattan,' an  expensive  process  which  involves  a  great  deal  of  rehandling, 
and  itself  indicates  a  lack  of  harbor  organization. 

**  The  volume  of  lighterage  business  is  enormous.  According  to  the 
latest  available  information  (1908),  there  were  about  10,500  craft  perform- 
ing lighterage  service  in  the  harbor  and  about  60,000  men  employed  on 
them.  The  railroads  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ferry-boats,  have  a  fleet  of 
about  1,300  harbor  vessels.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central, 
which  enters  Manhattan  Island  directly  by  land,  three-fourths  of  its 
freight  is  moved  at  New  York  in  barges.  The  heavy  lighterage  costs,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  practical  experts,  have  caused  considerable  diversion 
of  traffic  from  New  York  Harbor. 

'*The  amount  of  drayage  resulting  from  the  lack  of  adequate  rail-water 
coordination  is  extraordinary.  The  congestion  of  this  traffic  on  the 
marginal  streets  is  extreme  and  involves  a  vast  total  of  delay. 

'*  Ownership. — For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  city 
to  acquire  important  portions  of  its  water  front,  particularly  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  In  1905  it  was  stated  in  a  published  report  that  out  of  a 
total  of  309  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  the  city  owned  207.  At  present 
(1910).  taking  perhaps  the  most  important  section,  there  are  about  180 
piers  from  West  Seventieth  street  to  the  Battery  and  thence  up  to  East 
Forty-second  street,  and  of  these  the  city  owns  about  150.  Ilailroads 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  frontage  in  New  York  (about  5J  miles),  but 
that  part  is  very  important,  constituting  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  North 
Kiver  front,  the  best  part  of  the  harbor.  About  10  railroad  systems  are 
located  there. 

"  The  main  terminals  of  most  of  the  railroads  are  located  in  Jersey  City. 
Indeed,  practically  the  entire  active  front  there  is  occupied  by  railroads. 
This  seems  almost  necessary  under  the  present  organization  of  the  harbor. 
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A  large  section  of  the  Hoboken  front  is  occupied  by  important  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  lines.  Both  in  New  York  and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 
there  is  considerable  use  of  the  frontage  by  industrial  concerns. 

'*  Although  New  York  City  thus  Owns  a  very  large  portion  of  the  im- 
portant frontage  and  of  the  wharves  as  well,  it  has  greatly  reduced  its 
own  practical  control  thereof  by  a  system  of  long-term  leases  for  such 
wharves.  Unlike  many  other  ports,  New  York  has  in  general  followed 
the  policy  of  making  its  water  front  a  substantial  source  of  net  revenue. 
The  city  revenue  from  leased  wharves  in  1908  was  $3,440,949.  Of  approxi- 
mately 200  leases  in  force  in  December,  1906,  158  of  them  were  for  ten 
years  or  more.  Of  these  158,  62  were  for  from  ten  and  under  twenty  years^ 
47  were  for  twenty  and  under  thirty  years,  and  49  were  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  some  of  the  most  desirable  property  being  leased  for  fifty  years. 
As  a  result  of  this  lease  system,  there  are  very  few  *  open  piers ; '  that  is, 
piers  not  exclusively  controlled  by  particular  interests,  and  available  for 
general  traffic,  tramp  vessels  or  transients.  At  present  (1910)  there  is 
only  one  pier  and  one-half  of  another  *  open '  on  the  North  River  between 
the  Battery  (the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island)  and  Thirtieth  Street. 
There  are  but  6  on  the  East  River  between  the  Battery  and  CJorlear's  Hook 
(Grand Street) .  There  are  only  2  *open  piers'  in  Brooklyn,  with  part  of 
5  others  and  6  *  open '  bulkhead  landings.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
but  2  piers  reserved  for  canal  boats.  There  is  only  one  '  open  pier '  on 
Staten  Island.  In  this  important  matter  of  open  piers  New  York  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  San  Francisco. 

'*The  long  leases  of  city  piers  are  held  mainly  by  steamship  companies 
and  railroads. 

'*This  policy  of  long  leases  for  revenue  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
'  open  piers  *  for  the  development  of  water  traffic  is  a  broad  question  to  be 
determined  by  each  particular  locality.  The  present  commissioner  of 
docks  and  ferries  seems  to  have  determined  upon  a  change  or,  at  least,  a 
modification  of  this  policy.  In  July,  1910,  the  lease  expired  on  pier  1 
near  the  Battery,  and  instead  of  again  leasing  this  property  it  was  thrown 
open  to  general  wharfage  for  local,  sound  and  river  steamers.  If  this  act- 
ion can  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  policy  to  consider  primarily  the 
needs  of  water  traffic  rather  than  the  securing  of  revenue,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant and  important  step.  Obviously,  the  determination  of  a  policy  of 
this  character,  particularly  at  New  York,  must  be  affected  by  the  fiscal 
obligations  resting  upon  the  water-front  property  and  upon  the  values  of 
the  same.  It  frequently  happens  that  such  property  is  of  so  high  a  value 
for  nonwaterway  use,  or  is  such  a  prolific  source  of  revenue,  that  it  would 
cost  the  municipality  heavily  to  keep  it  open  for  the  free  public  use  of 
general  traffic. 

**In  Jersey  City  most  of  the  frontage  was  originally  granted  in  per- 
petuity to  private  parties  many  years  ago,  at  very  low  rental  rates.  The 
city  has  only  one  *open  '  wharf,  from  which  it  derives  an  annual  revenue 
of  less,  than  $9,000.  Municipal  control  of  water  terminals  here  is  almost 
entirely  absent. 

**  Possibilities  for  improvement. — ^There  are  many  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment in  conditions  at  New  York.    One  would  lie  in  removing  at  least  a 
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part  of  the  commercial  use  of  the  harbor,  that  is,  the  through  traffic,  to  a 
point  away  from  the  more  central  district,  thus  relievinj?  the  cong^tion 
there  and  allowing  a  wider  industrial  use.  In  making  such  a  separation 
it  is,  of  course,  the  general  rule  that  the  through  terminals  are  the  ones 
which  can  be  moved,  since  the  industrial  traffic  is  more  directly  bound  up 
with  the  central  economy  of  the  municipality  and  much  less  capable  of  a 
change  in  location. 

'^  A  number  of  specific  proposals  for  better  organization  have  been  sug- 
gested, an  example  of  which  is  the  Jamaica  Bay  improvement,  upon 
which  a  city  commission  submitted  a  favorable  report  in  1907.  The 
development  of  some  such  outlying  locality  apparently  could  be  accom- 
plished at  reasonable  cost,  so  as  to  provide  far  cheaper  terminals  for 
through  traQic,  and  accomplish  the  desirable  separation  above  outlined. 

**  The  frontage  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem  River  may 
also  afford  opportunity  for  considerable  terminal  growth.  Thus  far  this 
portion  of  the  harbor,  while  in  an  important  industrial  section,  has  not 
been  fully  developed,  largely  because  the  Harlem  River  is  much  obstructed 
by  railroad  and  highway  bridges  and  railway  rights  of  way. 

**  Proposals  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  belt-line  rail- 
roads, including  an  underground  sys'tem  for  certain  traffic,  but  without 
any  tangible  results.  The  practical  difficulties  in  providing  any  compre- 
hensive belt-line  system  for  Manhattan  Island  are  very  great. 

'^Influence  of  canal  traffic, — ^The  State  of  New  York  in  1903  appropriated 
6ver  $100,000,000  for  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  and  construction  work  is 
now  in  operation.  Even  with  this  improvement,  however,  transportation 
by  the  Erie  Canal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condition  of  its  terminals 
at  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  upon  the  control  of  those  terminals.  The 
canal,  as  a  rival  of  parallel  railroads,  is  naturally  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  those  roads,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  their  policy  has  been 
to  suppress  canal  traffic  by  control  of  the  terminals  and  by  influence  upon 
the  floating  equipment  as  well  as  by  active  rate  competition.  In  1900  the 
New  York  Commerce  Commission  found  that  the  eastbound  traffic  of  the 
canal  was  greatly  reduced  by  lack  of  proper  terminals  in  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 

**  The*  traffic  history  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
fact  that  a  waterway  alone  does  not  make  a  transportation  system,  and 
that  one  weak  link  in  the  chain  may  almost  nullify  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  as  a  whole.  The  State  of  New  York  has  recognized  this  situation 
and  created  recently  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission,  which 
is  studying  this  vital  question  of  canal  terminals.'' 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY— 1910. 

Volumes.  Pcnnphlets.  7\}tal  Pieces. 

Reference  Department 809,878        300,754  1,110,632 

Circulation  Department 809,3.30             809,350 


Total 1,619,228        300,754         1,919,982 
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COASTWISE  STEAMSHiP  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 
NEW  ENGLAND  PORTS. 

Calendar  Ybars. 


Receipts. 

Shipments. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

8hort  tons. 

Short  tont. 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Short  tont. 

Short  tons. 

368.835 

845,638 

918,876 

696,443 

1,193,885 

1,258,819 

277,828 

388,133 

344,451 

132,438 

190,634 

163,019 

29,813 

105,753 

166,376 

24,269 

81,628 

102,438 

47,751 

76,759 

96,297 

22,993 

128,357 

154,919 

43,236 

97,562 

106,104 

.     41,619 

135,627 

179,076 

59,970 

132,965 

136,519 

34,448 

118,228 

137,215 

10,913 

12,205 

12,208 

9,303 

8,341 

8,975 

183,031 

327,026 

337,058 

65,593 

150,707 

140,376 

43,901 

53,482 

59,806 

38,172 

32,116 

32,858 

1,065,278        2,039,523        2,177,695  1,065,278        2,039,523        2,177,695 

RAILROAD  FREIGHT. 

It  is  eetimated  by  the  Engineers  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  the 
total  inbound  and  outbound  freight  of  the  various  railroads  entered 
into  and  taken  from  Manhattan  Island  amounts  to  nearly  5,000,000 
tons  a  year  and  that  the  amount  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
five  per  cent,  a  year. 

RECEIPTS  OF  LEMONS  AND  ORANGES  IN  NEW  YORK. 
During  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910. 

Total  Bores. 

Domestic.  Foreign.  . ^ x 

Boxes.  Bores.  1910.  1909. 

Lemons '  50,402        1,695,540        1,745,942        1,706,318 

Oranges 2,045,624  ....        2,045,624        1,8.72,870 

Total 2,096,026        1,695,540        8,791,566        3,579.188 
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DOMESTIC  SHIPMENTS   OF  COAL  BY  WATER  (Gross  Tons.) 
Yea5  Ending  December  31,  1910. 

Total. 

Anthracite.  Bituminous.              1910.                  1909. 

New  York 15,036,622  11,289,095  26,325,717  24,968,266 

Philadelphia 1,980,830  4,700,174  6,681,004          6,676,142 

Baltimore 272,695  3,780,120  4,052,815          3,579,458 

Newport  News....                  ....  2,817,701  2,817,701          3,495,596 

Norfolk ....  3,534,134  3,534,134          2,047,417 

Total  Five  Ports        17,290,147        26,121,224        43,411,371        40,766,879 
New  York's  percentage  of  the  whole  in  both  years  was  60  per  cent. 


RECEIPTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
Years  Ending  December  31,  1910,  1909  and  1908. 

y^umber. 

1910.                1909.  1908. 

New  York 4,490,120        4,967,454  5,199,820 

Boston 1,658,083        1,926,130  2,185,656 

Philadelphia 939,607           968,146  898,841 

Baltimore 1,178,591        1,390,571  1,596,931 

Total  Four  Ports 8,266,401        9,252,301  9,881,248 

New  York's  percentage  of  the  whole  in  1910  was  54.32. 


VALUE  OF  FARM   PRODUCTS.* 

Average  Value  of  Farm  Products. 

J*€r  cent.        Per  Acre  of  Per  Acre  of 

Total  1699.  of  whole.  Improved  Land,  all  Farm  Land. 

Iowa $365,411,528  7.70  $12.22  $10.57 

IlliBoifl 345,649,611  7.28  12.48  10.54 

Ohio 257,065,826  5.42  13.36  10.50 

New  York 245,276,600  5.17  15.73  10.83 

All  other  States  3,525,721,187  74.43 

United  States..    $4,739,118,752  100.00  $11.42  $5.63 

*  Compiled  from  report  of  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BANKING  POWER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1910. 

Per  cent,  of  whole. 

New  York  City *$4, 770, 180,483  22.66 

Rest  of  United  States 16,279,063,900  77 .  34 

Total  United  States $21,049,244,383  100.00 

*  New  York's  total  does  not  include  private  banks  which  are  included  in  total  for 
United  Stales. 

Note.— In  1906  the  banking  power  of  the  world  was  S45.750,300,000  of  which  9.96  per  cent 
was  in  the  United  States. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  MONEY   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1910. 

Per  cent,  of  whole. 
In  Banks 

New  York $526,295,700  15.39 

Rest  of  Country 888,304,300  25.98 

Total  in  Banks $1,414,600,000  41.37 

In  Treasury 317,200,000  9.27 

Outside  of  Banks  and  Treasury 1,687,700,000  49 .  36 

Total  United  States $3,419,600,000  100.00 


STATE  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  are  the  number  and  resources  of  the  different  classes 
of  banking  and  co-operative  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Banking  Department  of  New  York  on  December  31,  1910  : 

203  Banks  of  deposit  and  discount $610, 100,000 

142  Savings  banks 1,676,416,000 

88  Trust  companies 1,508,100,000 

44  Safe  deposit  companies 8,800,000 

8  Mortgage,  loan  and  investment  companies. .  13,000,000 

2  Security  companies 2,300,000 

215  Co-operative  savings  and  loan  associations.. .  49,600,000 

1  Building  lot  association 27,000 

12  Personal  loan  associations 300,000 

134  Branches. 

885  Total  numl)er  of  institutions. 

Total  resources $3,868,643,000 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING   HOUSE. 

Prepared  by  direction  of  Mr.  William  Shkrer,  Manager, 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  fifty-seven 
and  a  quarter  years.  Its  aggregate  transactions  during  that  period 
ending  December  31,  1910,  amount  to  $2,254,938,750,245.29. 

It  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  fifty  banks  and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  at  New  York. 

The  aggregate  transactions  since  its  organization  to  January 
1,  1911,  are  as  follows. 

EXCHANGES. 

Years  ending  October  1. 

1910 $102,553,959,069  28 

1909 99,257,662,411  03 

1908 73,630,971,913  18 

1907 95,315,421,237  96 

1906.. 103,754,100,091  25 

1905 91,879,318,369  00 


Total  Six  years $566,391,433,091  70 

Previous  Ten  Year  Periods  : 

1894  to  1904 $520,419,582,915  67 

1884  to  1894 325,804,291,394  95 

1874  to  1884 324,320,960,572  64 

1864  to  1874 298,582,884,469  96 

1854  to  1864 90,790,146,397  47 


Total  Fifty  years 1,559,917,865,750  69 

October  11,  1853,  to  October  1,  1854, 5,750,455,987  06 

October    1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911 23,743,198,027  43 


Total  Exchanges,  Oct.  1858  to  Jan.  1911 $2,155,802,952,856 
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BALANCES. 

Years  ending  October  1. 


1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905  . 


$4,195,293,966  90 
4,194,484,028  37 
3,409,632,271  41 
3,813,926,108  35 
3,832,621.023  87 
3,953,875,974  80 


Total  Six  Years. 


Previous  Ten  Year  Periods  : 


1894  to  1904. 
1884  to  1894 . 
1874  to  1884. 
1864  to  1874. 
1854  to  1864. 


Total  Fifty  years. 


^27,117,624,558  91 

16,193,007,991  84 

14,767,073,255  50 

ll,928,08(i,969  59 

4,380,899,523  10 


October  11,  1853,  to  October  1,  1854, 
October    1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911,. 

Total  Balances 

Total  Exchanges 


$23,399,833,373  70 


74,387,292,298  94 

297,411,493  69 
1,051,260,222  08 

199,135,797,388  41 
2,155,802,952,856  88 


Total  Transactions $2,254,938,750,245  29 


The  average  Exchanges  a  day  during  the  years  1909  and   1910 
were  as  follows  : 


Ending  October  1,  1909. 
*'       1,  1910. 


The  average  Balances  a  day  : 


Ending  October  1,  1909. 
*'       1,1910.. 


$326,505,468  45 
338,461,911  11 


$13,797,644  83 
13,845,854  67 


BALANCES  TO  CLEARINGS. 


Per  cent. 

1910 4.09 

1909 4.22 

1908 4.63 

1907 4.00 

1906 3.69 


Per  cent. 

1905 4.33 

1904 5.20 

1903 4.68 

1902 4.51 

1901 4.56 
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/Statement  showing  the  Cleanng  House  Transactions  for  each  month  from 
January  i,  to  December  31,  1910,  vnth  the  Loans^  Specie^  Legal  Tenders, 
and  Deposits  of  the  Associated  Banks,  and  the  Percentage  of  Specie  and 
Legal  'Tenders  to  net  Deposits,  on  the  first  Saturday  m  each  month. 


1910. 

January 

February. . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. . 

October 

November. . 
December . . . 


Total  for  the  year. 


Exchanges. 
$11,249,075,980  88 
8,151,140,0(U  10 
9,046,183,612  95 

5^.^11.602.171  77 
7,806,lMii»,,>)7  08 
8,364,821,112  09 
7.878,6(VJ,796  60 
6,4()2,2(i7,827  35 
6.281.014.945  57' 
7,904,08i),o53  68 
7,814,804.(185  89 
8,024,80 1. sS7  86 

$97,274,500,092  77 


Balances. 

1407,368,529  33 

348,752,458  80 

371,561,789  64 

340,215,111  31 

316,907,656  11 

320,292,669  60 

328,131,165  51 

329,041,015  60 

282,678,005  39 

347,182,239  65 

337,379,802  06 

366,698,180  37 

14,096,203,623  37 


1910. 


Loans. 


January $1,197,996,600 


February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug:ust 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1910. 


1,232,688,600 
1,241,485,800 
1,251,553,400 
1,194,199,300 
1,19(^572,400 
1,215,587,000 
1,208,192,400 
1,251,326,700 
1,285,416.400 
1,226,875,400 
1,229,080.500 

Legal  Tenders. 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December. 


$69,182. 
69,947. 
65,313, 
66,442 
66,441 
67.913, 
68,377 
72.524 
70,196 
67.815 
66.499 
68.122. 


600 
400 
400 
900 
.000 
000 
,600 
.900 
200 
300 
,800 
,800 


Specie. 

$230,401,000 
269,705,600 
261,533,200 
256,772,800 
237,651,200 
249,434,300 
252,609,300 
284,204,900 
290,946,300 
261,607,600 
285.393,100 
243,588,700 

*Xet  Deposits. 

$1,179,073,100 
1,251,720,500 
1,248,123,100 
1,250,025,100 
1,173,278,700 
1,187,149,500 
1,208.273,800 
1,230.753,600 
1,277,893,000 
1,276,574,000 
1,187,976,200 
1,199,337,800 


Percentage  of 

Specie  to  Xct 

Deposits.f 

19.56 
21.57 
20.98 
20.56 
20.28 
21.04 
20.94 
23.12 
22.79 
20.51 
19.84 
20.33 

Percentage  of 

Legal  lenders  to 

Xet  Deposits  \ 

a5.87 
05.59 
05.23 
05.32 
03.67 
05.72 
05.66 
a5.90 
05.50 
05.31 
05.60 
a5.68 


Total  Exchanges  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
"     Balances        *'  "  " 


31,  1910,       $97,274,500,092  77 
31,  1910,  4,096,203,628  37 


Total  Transactions  for  the  year  endingDec.  31,  1910,     $101,370,703,716  14 

♦  U.  S.  Deposits  included  in  Xet  Deposits  : 


January.., 
February.. 
March..'.. 

April 

May 

Juiie 


81.607.000 
1.671.2(X) 
l.fiSO.lOO 
1.5I9.500 
l.fi<H).l()0 
1.680.1W 


July 

August , 

September., 

October 

November.., 
December... 


f2.017.300 
1.678.700 
1.667.400 
1,550.400 
1.639.100 
1.670.900 


t  Excluding  U.  S.  Deposits. 
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CLEARINGS  AND  FAILURES. 


Calendar  Year  1910. 


The  following  are  statistics  of  defaulted  liabilities  as  reported  by 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  compared  with  the  statistics  of  bank  clearings  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  : 


Percentage  of  Whole. 


Defaulted 
Liabilities, 

Bank 
Clearings. 

Liabilities. 

Clearings. 

1910. 

1910. 

1910.    1909. 

1910.    1909. 

New  York  State 

S74.999.569 

598.437,955.237 

37.18        27.08 

60.48        63.09 

Outside  New  York  State. . 

126.757.528 

W. 401 ,268.385 

62.82        72.92 

39.52        36.91 

United  States 

$201,757,097 

1162.839.228,622 

100.00      100.00 

100.00      100.00 

In  1909,  63  per  cent,  of  the  bank  clearings  of  the  country  were  re- 
presented by  the  business  exchanges  of  the  State  of  New  York,  while 
only  27  per  cent,  of  the  defaulted  liabilities  of  failing  concerns  were 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1910  the  exhibit  is  not  quite  so  favor- 
able to  the  State  of  New  York,  for  with  a  falling  off  in  bank  clear- 
ings there  was  a  large  increase  in  defaulted  liabilities,  so  that  with 
60.48  per  cent,  of  the  clearings,  there  was  37.18  per  cent  of  the 
liabilities. 

BANK  CLEARINGS.  1910. 

New  York $97,274,500,093 

Chicago $13,939,689,984 

Boston 8,29*),320,162 

Philadelphia 7,689,664,0^5 

St.  Louis 3,727,949,379 

Pittsburer 2,587,325,785 

Total  five  cities 36,243,949,395 

liest  of  United  States 30,203,294,796 

Total  United  Slates $163,721,744,284 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Incorporatbd  under  the  Banking  Laws  of  the  State. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Banks,  incor- 
porated under  the  Banking  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
dates  mentioned,  during  the  year  1910,  as  shown  by  their  reports  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Pre- 
pared by  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Orion  Howard  Cheney,  Super- 
intendent. 

City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Summary  shotving  the  aggregate  Resources  and  LiabilUies  of  the  State  Banks 
in  the  Borouah  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  as  shown  by  their  reports 
on  the  several  dales  named  below. 

resources. 

Statement  Statement  Statement  Statement. 

of  of  of  of 

condition,  condition,  condition.  condition. 
Mar.  £6, 1910.  June  SO.  1910.  Aug.  31, 1910.  Nov.  10, 1910. 

Loans  and  Discounts 9236,766.364  1236,844.780  1232,846,312  8286,271,826 

Overdrafts 63.937  55.986  53.452  77,114 

Due  f^om  Trust  Companies,  Banlcs, 

and  Bankers 30.241.760  28,999,837  27.137,199  31.826,334 

Real  Estate 11.080.554  11,661.315  11.574.417  11,653.434 

Mortgages  owned 2.826.991  3.105,643  3,677.609  4,010,636 

Stocks  and  Bonds,  viz. : 

Public  Securities  (market  value)...          1.730,183  3.360,659  3.392.697  3.477,864 

Other  Securities  (market  value)....        21.396.760  20.711.210  21.059.065  21,416.863 

Specie 43,070.309  48.792,016  46,720.383  46,907,957 

Legal  Tender    Notes   and    Notes  of 

National  Banks 22.762.710  24.601.687  -    26.884,630  22.767.464 

Cash  Items. 17,650.049  76.848,026  41.488,898  62.928,207 

Assets  not  included  in  any  of  the 

above  heads 1,726.137  1.520.042  1,353.651  1.438,626 

Add  for  Cents 121  118  119  114 

Total  Resources 8388,814,885     $456,301,298     »416,187.382     $440,760,428 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $21,600,000       $21,600,000       $21,650,000       $21,550,000 

Surplus,  including  all  undivided  pro- 
fits (market  value) 36.849,990         36,583.955         35,833.343         36.739,810 

Unpaid  dividends  aud  Reserve  for 

Taxes,  InterMls,  &c —  —  ....  396.548 

Preferred  Deposits,  viz. : 
Due  New  York  State  Savings  Banks       14,244.193         14.93.5,815        12.811,547         13,913,889 
Due  New  York  .*=!tate  Building  and 

Loan  Associations 281.689  254.922  217,104  257.762 

Deposits  secured    by   outstanding 
unmatured  bouds  of  the  State  of 

New  York 82.000  402.000  595,000  1,649,355 

Other   Deposits  preferred  because 
secured  by  pledge  of  a  part  of 

Bank  Assets —  ....  —  — 

Deposits  otherwise  preferred —  —  —  

Due  Depositors 279.0S6.394       289.569.489       278.961,381       333.136.044 

Due  to  Trust  0)ro pan ies.  Banks  and 

Bankers 28.883.887         38.911.674         40.337,832         29.745.669 

Bills  Payable 15.000  132.500  65.000  515.000 

Other  Liabilities 8.291657         54.910,971         25.776.660  2.856,266 

Add  for  Cents 75  72  75  85 

Total  Liabilities $388,314,885     $-156,301,298     $416,137,382     $440,760,428 
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STATE  BANKS— Con^inwcd 

The  State  of  New  York  (The  City  of  New  York  Included.) 

tiummary  showing  the  aggregate  Resources  and  Liabilities  of  the  State  Banks  of 
Deposit  and  Discount^  as  exhibited  by  their  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  on  the  several  dates  named  below. 

RESOURCES. 

Statement  Statement  Statement  Statement. 

of  of  of  of 

condition,  condition,  condition.  condition. 
Mar.  25, 1910.  June  SO.  1910.  Aug.  31, 1910.  Kov.  10,  1910. 

Loans  and  discounts S329.815.667  $328,360,523  S825.021.418  S380.G95.758 

Overdrafts 180.847  172,048  180.227  168,971 

Due  ftom  Trust  Companies,  Banks, 

and  Bankers 61.386.686  49.459.102  51,434.685  55.447,157 

Real  Estate 16,479.447  16,558,869  16,580.675  16,753.514 

Mortgages  owned 8,860.889  8,451,502  9,002,868  9.219.886 

Stocks  and  Bonds,  viz.: 

Public  Securities  (market  value).. .         5,488,953  7,049,864  7,451.988  7,726.619 

Other  Securities  (market  values)...       48.494.149  41,196,992  42347.592  42.488,165 

Specie 46,881.816  51,971.170  60.025,378  49,420.888 

Legal  Tender    Notes  and   Notes  of 

National  Banks 29.528.907  81,427,590  88,881,856  80,061.907 

Cash  Items 19,808.012  80,056,806  48,228.817  66.404.884 

Assets  not  Included  in  any  of  the 

above  heads 8,208,067  2.719.780  2,720,692  2.769,742 

Add  for  Cents 661  686  661  668 

Total  Resources S558.078,499     S617.416.871     S681,826.632     S610.142,579 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 835,258,000       S84,148.000       S34.178,000       S84,273.000 

Surplus,  including  all  undivided  pro- 
fits (market  value) 49.847,751        48.781,646        49,207.885         60.687.639 

•  Unpaid  dividends   and  Reserve  for 

Taxes,  Interest.  &c ....  ....  ....  562,686 

Preferred  deposits,  viz.: 
Due  New  York  State  Savings  Banks       19,186.491        20,224.467        17,682,881         18,756,462 
Due  New  York  State  Building  and 

Loan  Associations 679,689  672,048  648,320  661.984 

Deposits  secured    by   outstanding 
unmatured  bonds  of  the  State  of 

New  York 182,000  666,000  986,000  2.100,865 

Other  deposits  preferred   because 
secured  by  pledge   of  a  part  of 

Bank  Assets 467,707  46.690  1,803,809  920.587 

Deposits  otherwise  preferred —  60  ....  .... 

Due  Depositors 599,601.926       409,612,698       401.871,140      460.652.928 

Due  to  Trust  Companies,  Banks  and 

Bankers 85,620.253         46.824,665        47.815,828        86,817,906 

Bills  Payable 2.201.885  666,061  751,000  1,034,285 

Other  Liabllllles 10.032.566         56,826,880         27.536.412  4.325.028 

AddforCents 382  382  387  896 

Total  Liabilities 8553,078,499     8617,416.371     $681,825,632     1610,142,579 
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RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  Year  1910. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  monthly  range  of  prices  of 
Government  Securities  at  New  York  during  the  year  1910.  Com- 
piled by  the  Co/nmercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  from  sales  made  at 
the  Stock  Exchange : 


Coupon  Bonds. 


Reoistrred  Bonds. 


i9. 
cons. 
1930. 

January- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

February- 
Opening l(Xy. 

Highest lOt^ 

Lowest IW 

Closing lOa 

March- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

April- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

May- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

June- 
Opening 100! 

Highest 100: 

Lowest 100; 

Closing lOOj 

July- 
Opening  

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

August- 

Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

September- 


Opening. 
High 


ighest . 

Lowest 

Closing 

October- 
Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

November — 

Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

December — 

Opening 

Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 


Ss. 
1918. 

101} 
102 
lOlf 
102 


102| 
102 
102j 
102, 

1021 
103 
102i 
103 

102< 
102j 
102 
IO2I 

102i 
102| 
1021 
102i 

1011 
101} 
101 } 
101} 


102 
102 
102 
102 


114 

101 

114 

101 

114 

101 

114 

101 

116 
115 
114i 
114i 

1142 
1142 
114} 
114} 

115 
115 
115 
115 


11 
115] 
115. 
Hi 


101 
101 
101 
101 

lOOj 

lOOi 

lOU 
101} 
101 
101 


59. 
1918. 


101} 
102} 
101} 
102} 

1021 
102 
102 
102 


102i 
IO2J 
IO2J 
IO2I 

102i 
102 
102; 
laii 


100 

102 

100 

102 

100 

102 

100| 

102 

101} 

101 

101 

101} 

Pitn.  Pan. 
is.  Canal.  Canal. 
1926.      2'*.'86.    2*.'88. 


1151 
115} 
1151 
115} 


lOU 
101) 
lOli 
101} 
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SALES  OF  STOCKS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Market  Value 
Share*.  (approximate.) 

1899 176,421,135  ....  |i3,42;M-M,;ir, 

1900 138,380,184  ....  9,249,285,109 

1901 265,944,659  ....  20,431  .fK)0,551 

1902 188,503,403  ....  14,218.440,083 

1903 161,102,101  ....     '        11,004.083,001 

1904 187,312,065  ....  12,061,452,399 

1905 263,081,156  ....  21,295,723,688 

1906 284,298,110  ....  23.393,101,482 

1907 196,438,824  ....  14;  757,802, 189 

1908 197,206,346  ....  15,319,491,797 

1909 214,632,194  ....  19, 142.339, 184 

1910 164,051,061  ....  14, 124;875,896 

Sales  of  bonds  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  1910 
amounted  to  (par  value)  $635,915,150,  comparing  with  $1,285,712,518 
in  1909,  and  with  $1,081,261,120  in  1908. 

The  greatest  activity  of  the  year  in  stocks  was  in  the  first  quarter 
55,539,454  shares. 

The  total  sales  of  stocks  in  1910  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Baltimore  were  only  21,179,574  shares  as  against  27,157,931 
shares  in  1909  ;  so  that  the  transactions  in  New  York  were  nearly 
eight  times  as  large  as  in  these  four  cities  combined. 

The  par  value  of  the  stocks  traded  in  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change during  1910  amounted  to  15.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  bank 
clearings  in  the  same  period.  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stock 
transactions  (par  value)  in  1910  declined  24.9  per  cent,  from  1909, 
while  bank  clearings  in  New  York  declined  6.1  per  cent,  so  that  the 
depression  in  securities  was  greater  than  in  other  business. 

The  following  table  shows  the  listings  of  securities  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  1910  : 

Issues  for  new  capital,  etc 1571,526,800 

Old  issues  now  listed 52,008,300 

Issues  replacing  old  securities 184,627,400 


Total $808,162,500 

1909 1,098,956,.500 

1908 872,958,000 

1907 420,813,000 


The  average  prices  of  all  stocks  traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  series  of  years  is  as  follows : 


1910 96.2 

1909 97.5 

1908 86.6 

1907 85.8 

1906 94.2 

1905 87.3 

O 


1904 69.9 

1903 73.2 

1902 79.9 

1901 79.0 

1900 69.2 
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OPERATIONS    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Bullion  Deposits^  the  amount  of  Silver  parted 
from  Gold,  and  the  amount  of  Silver  and  Gold  Bars  manufactured  at  the 

United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York,  from  its  organization,  October  10, 
1854 <,  to  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1910. 

Bullion  Deposits.  Silver  Gold 

Years.  . ^ .Silver  parted  Bars  manu-  Bars  manu- 

Gold.           Silver,     from,  Gold,  faclured.  factured. 

1864.  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  31..         $9,260,893              876.308             86,560  82,051  82,888.069 

1855  to  1859.  (6  years). . .          89.995,738           5.670.072           712.747  1.274.937  85,235.188 

1860  to  1864,  (6  years),..          87,041,574           3.731.369           462,174  1.128,399  46.181.277 

1866  to  1869,  (6  years)...          43,914.720           3.214.156           467.436  2.388.923  42.2o7.551 

1870  to  1874.  (5  years)...          55.900.994          19,618.427           384,343  13.554,9:35  4o.7;W.183 

1875  to  1879,  (5  years)...        111,720.248          35.194.317           442,724  86,791.049  96.758.001 

1880  to  18»4,  (6  years)...        198.414.425          27.447.509           484.968  27,388.869  199.301.476 

1885  to  1889.  1 5  years)...        151.342,709         24.210.246           553,655  25.563.531  153.753.627 

1890  to  1894,  (5  years)...        135.a54.311          32.464.786           373.205  32,691,827  184,392.980 

1896to  1899.  (5  vears)...        265.976,955          32.073.200           292,466  32,202.292  259.888.442 

1900  to  1904,  (5  years)...        277.355.081          17.638.295           411,121  18,153.970  289.385.849 

1905 49.744.791            4.421.096            102.461  4,402.880  43,949.013 

1906 83.215.048          •3.509.386          •211.351  •4,021.574  81,782.336 

1907 130.191.622          *4.346,930          •180.254  •4,557.052  129,938,371 

1908 62.044.365          •2.595.957          •233  546  •5.066.924  72.067.083 

1909 60.095.508          •3.025.817          •224.974  •8.466.601  61.W1.193 

1910 71,470.324          •1.940.428          •150.027  *2.058,562  70.850.032 

Total 81.882.739,306                  ....                 ....  ....  81,815,970.661 


Bullion  transmitted  from  the  Assay  Office  in  New  York  to  the  United  States  Mints, 
from  October  10,  1854,  to  December  SI,  1910. 


Gold. 

1854,  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  81 85.142.202 

1855  to  1859,  (5  years) 26.527.847 

1860  to  1864.  i5  years) 77.687.070 

1865  to  18<)9.  (5  years) 20.019.211 

1870  to  1874.  (5  years) 16.323  866 

1875  to  1879.  (5  years) 48.776  244 

1880  to  18S4.  (5  vears) 149.851,935 

1885  to  1889.  <5  years) 

189tJ  to  1894.  (5  vears) 74.766.661 

1895  to  1899.  (5  years) 125.687.270 

190U  tol904,  (5  years) 50,216.380 

1905 139.520 

1903 10.926.365 

1907 70.269.W1 

1908 61 .095.373 

1909 19.330.210 

1910 21 .775.1 17 

Total 8778.535.1 12 


Silver. 
841.417 

4.9^4.067 

3.461.876 

1.797.928 

8.986  702 

5.304.929 

956.688 

1.32S.2&9 

3,889.577 

•201.179 

621.555 

91.586 

•326.472 

•2.440.36i 
•2.421  866 
•1.578.783 


Gold  Bars  exchanged  for  Gold  Coin,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Congress  of  May  A', 

188^\ 


1882. 
1883. 
18K4. 
1885. . 
1886. . 
1887.. 
1888.. 
18H9.. 
181»0.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893. . 
1891.. 
1895. . 
189(5.. 
1897. . 


86 


1898. . 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901,. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1901.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


,563.105 
,096.459 
,768.292 
.900.t>42 
.(KV>.151 
.1-23.178 
.272.103 
.691.082 
.026.602 
.274.926 
.804.035 
.2<iS,?21 
.072 .5e7 


Total. 


8773,887.198 


•  The  silver  from  1906  on  Is  reported  In  ounces  of  pure  silver,  instead  of  value  which 
varies  from  time  to  time. 
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STATISTICS   OF  AMERICAN    CITIES  AND   OF  THE   CITY   OF 
NEW  YORK  IN  1907. 


{^Abridged  from  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.'] 


*AU  cities  of  over 
30,000  inhabUanta. 


Area,  Acres 

Population 

Payments— 

For  Meeting  Governmental  Costs.. 

For  Other  Purposes 

Service  Transfer 

Interest  and  Investment  Transfer. 

General  Transfer 


Total 

Receipts,  Total 

Payments  for  Protection  of  Life  and 

Property 

Payments  for  Health  Conservation  — 

Payments  for  Highways 

Payments  for  Charities  and  Corrections 

Payments  for  Education 

Payments  for  Recreation 

Payments  for  Interest 

Gross  Debt 

Funded  Debt 

Per  Capita  Gross  Debt 

Per  Capita  Net  Debt 

Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  and  Per- 
sonal Property 

Property  Per  Capita  Assessed  Valu- 

tion 

Tax  Levies 

Per  Capita  Property  Taxes 

Per   Capita    Payments   for  (Jovern- 

mental  Costs 

Values  of  Properties  Held— 

Water  Supply  Systems 

Electric  Light  and  Gas 

Markets  and  Public  Scales 

Docks.  Wharves  and  Landings.... 

Cemeteries  and  Crematories 

Other  t*ublic  Service  Enterprises.. 

Total 

Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment  of  De- 

partmen  ts.  Total 

Value  of  Public  Improvements — 

Sewers 

Street  Pavements 

Street  Curbing.  Etc 

Bridges,  other  than  Toll 

Other  Highway  Improvements — 

Miscellaneous 


2,308,967.8 
23,511,089 

8703,835,941 

805,&49,023 

4.698.338 

112,540.850 

92.108,044 

$1,218,827,196 
1,211,457.753 

93.898,838 
87,338,312 
44,858,464 
24,710.414 
109.919,975 
12.098,333 
71,256,717 
1,889,922,704 
1,666,572.954 

80.38 
64.92 

21.208,926,371 

962.58 
383,687,474 

16.26 

29.94 


•647.334,495 
14,184.801 
22.602.212 
88.355.884 
12,762.866 
133,712,058 

«918.852,315 

$1,630,446,303 

8303.686.427 

380,019.631 

49.962.399 

130.069,773 

29,208.716 

1,628,603 


New  York 
City 

209,218.0 
4.225,681 

8202.882.888 

151,438.921 

105,249 

70,024,667 

9,378.405 

8433.280.180 
429,477.850 


24.873 
10,797 
11,904 
8.576, 
27,262. 
2,751. 
27.470. 
798,679, 
695.442, 


,578 
411 
,857 
.643 
,831 
735 
626 
,064 
,131 
189.01 
142.52 


Percentage  of 
New  York. 

9.0 
18.0 

28.7 
49.5 
2.2 
62.2 
10.1 

35.5 
35.4 

26.5 
28.9 
26.6 
34.7 
24.7 
22.9 
38.5 
42.2 
41.7 


6,795,341,911 

1,8-14. 95 
106,751,890 

25.26 

47.88 

8128,326,606 


7,748,631 
67,466.809 


110.671,661 
8314,111,697 

8689,678,290 

846,379,724 
116,876.300 

t 

23,000,000 
t 


Total 8894.575,349 


8185.256,024 


32.02 


27.8 


34.4 

76.4 

82.6 
84.1 

89.2 

14.8 
80.7 


20.6 


•168  Cities  Including  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston, 
flncluded  in  street  payments. 
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PAYMENTS  FOR  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICE  EXPENSES, 

PER    CAPITA,    1907. 

[^Compiled  from   Census  Report.'] 


All  General  and  Special  Service  Expenses — 

1.  General  GoYernment 

2.  Protection  of  Life  and  Property- 

Police  Department 

Fire  Department 

Another 

8.    Health  Conservation  and  Sanitation 

Health  Conservation 

Sanitation 

4.    Highways 

6.    Charities  and  Corrections 

6.  Education 

Schools 

Libraries.  Art  Galleries  and  Museums.. . 

7.  Recreation 

8.  Miscellaneous 


New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

All 
CUies. 

28.84 
2.85 

16.66 
2.68 

15.27 
2.89 

15.82 
1.86 

3.87 
1.88 
0.64 

2.64 
1.42 
0.26 

2.46 
0.94 
0.46 

2.09 
1.61 
0.29 

0.67 
1.98 
2.82 
2.03 

0.28 
1.33 
1.15 
0.73 

0.24 
1.00 
1.78 
1.15 

0.29 
1.80 
1.91 
1.05 

6.14 
0.31 
0.65 
0.60 

3.86 
0.15 
0.94 
0.27 

4.04 
0.21 
0.57 
0.08 

4.46 
0.21 
0.61 
0.23 

STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


•  ^Exhibit  for  IDlOj  prepared  from  official  sources.] 
Present  Pavement  Mileage  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Kin  da  of  Man- 

Pavements.  hattan. 

Sheet  Asphalt 260.69 

Asphalt  Block 52.99 

Wood  Block 14.30 

Granite  Block 86.98 

Belgian  Block — 

Macadam 4.63 

•Old  Stone 22.11 

Vltrlflod  Brick 

Medina  Sand  Stone 

Iron  Slag — 

Bituminous  t'oncrete...  — 

Trap  Rock — 

Cobble 

Total  pavement  mileage 

in  Boro\>ghs 441 .60 

Unpaved  Streets 20.00 

Totals  of  Street  Mileage  461.60 


Totals 


The 

Rich- 

kinds of 

Bronx, 

Brooklyn. 

mond. 

Queens. 

1^ 

'ements. 

88.73 

394.76 

.46 

20.36 

714.89 

48.99 

26.28 

9.58 

10.26 

148.05 

3.39 

2.20 

1.32 

5.71 

26.92 

88.40 

140.72 

5.89 

29.38 

801.87 

27.24 

4.66 

31.^ 

21.21 

111.08 

199.42 

344.68 

681.02 
22.11 

.74 

2.42 

4.24 

9.98 

17.83 

.28 

7.28 

.19 

7.75 

1.64 

1.50 

1.86 
2.87 

.22 

5.12 
2.87 

.18 

1.05 
9.46 

.... 

1.58 
9.46 

153.76 
398.79 


723.99 
776.01 


226.78 
89.41 


426.18 
501.28 


1.500.00        815.19        926.41 


1.970.81 
1.785.44 

8,756.75 


•  Including  Trap  and  Belgian  Blocks. 
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FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  Funded  Debt  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  December  31,  1910.  Prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Hon.  William  A.  PRENDEROASt,  Comptroller  of  the  City  : 

FUNDED  DKBT. 

A— Funded  Debt  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a»  now  constituted,  issued 
subsequent  to  January  1, 1898. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York,  under  the 

provisions  of  Section  206  of  the  (Jreater  New  York  Charter $523,089,447  90 

2.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York  under 

the  provisions  of  Section  10.  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  and  Section  208  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter....      106,768.168  00 

3.  Payable  from  Taxation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Greater  New  York 

Charter,  as  amended  by  Chapter  103  of  the  Laws  of  1903 •102,600.000  00 

4.  Payable  from  Assessments 24,704,682  65 

5.  Payable  from  Taxation  (Special  Revenue  Bonds.  Payable  from  1911  Tax)         7,864,625 .00 

B — Funded  debt  of  the   City  of  New    York  as  constituted  prior  to 
January  1,  JS98  ;  issued  prior  to  said  date. 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  thk  Bronx,  former  City  of  Nkw  York. 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt, 

(No.  1)  under  the  provisions  of  Section  229  of  the  Greater  New  York 

Charter 88,674.010  69 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt, 

{"So.  1)  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  Chapter  79  of  the  Laws  of 

1889  and  Section  214  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 9,823.100  00 

3.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt 

No.  2,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  adopted 
November  4. 1884,  and  Section  10.  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York 12,900.000  00 

4.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt 

(No.  1)  under  the  provisions  of  Section  213  of  the  Greater  New  York 

Charter 448.000  00 

5.  Payable  from  Taxation .' 840,001 ,20 

6.  Payable  from  Assessments 160,536  21 

CovNTY  OF  New  York. 

7.  Payable  from  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt  (No.l) 

under  the  provisions  of  Section  213  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter..         8,699,000.00 

•  These  bonds  represent  the  total  amount  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt,  No.  1.  which,  since  1903.  have  been  applied,  through 
the  medium  of  General  Fund  bonds,  lo  provide  part  of  the  current  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  City.  These  General  Fund  bonds  will  be  cancelled  when  Sinking  Fund 
No.  1  has  fulfilled  its  functions  In  1928  and  has  therefore  ceased  and  determined.  They 
would  only  be  redeemable  from  taxation  in  the  very  remote  event  of  Sinking  Fund  No.  1 
being  at  any  time  In  need  of  any  funds  for  redemption  purposes  additional  to  its  current 
annual  revenue. 
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C — Funded  Debts  of  Corporations  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  includ- 
ing Kings  County;  Issued  prior  to  January  1,  189S.  (excepting 
$S00fiO0  of  bonds  of  Town  of  Oravesend  issued  in  1898  under  an 
order  of  Court.) 

City  of  Bbooklyh.  including  Annexed  Towns. 

1.  Payable  ftom  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  under  the 

provisions  of  Chapter  488  of  the  Laws  of  1860  and  amendments  thereof 

and  Section  207  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter $8,607,000  00 

2.  Payable  ttom  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  under  the  pro- 

visions of  Chapter  572  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  and  Chapter  448  of  the  Laws 

of  1881  and  Section  207  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 850.000  00 

8.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  648  of  the  Laws  of  18d5  and  Section  207  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter 6,988,567  41 

4.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  396  of  the  Laws  of  1859,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto  and  Section  208  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter 7.649,749  76 

6.  Payable  from  Taxation 19,588,000  00 

6.  Payable  from  Assessments 4,801,000  00 

County  of  Kings. 

7.  Payable  from  Taxation 7.092.000  00 

D—Funded  Debts  of  Corporations  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  includ- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  Debt  of  the  County  of  Queens  imposed 
upon  the  City  of  New  York  ;  issued  prior  to  January  i,  1898. 

Corporations  other  than  Queens  County. 


1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Ix>ng  Island  City  for  the  Redemption 

of  Fire  Bonds  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  122  of  the  Laws  of  1894 
and  Section  207  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for  the  Redemption 

of  Water  Bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  10.  Article  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Section  208  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter 

8.  Payable  from  Water  Revenue 

4.  Payable  from  Taxation 

6.  i*ayable  from  Assessments 

County  of  Queens. 
Amount  payable  by  the  City  of  New  York— 
6.  Payable  from  Taxation 


36,000  00 


19.000  00 

395,500  00 

i,109.460  00 

626.164  59 


S.619.698  68 


E — Funded  Debts  of  C^jvporations  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  in- 
cluding Richmond  County;  issued  j}rior  to  January  1,  1^98. 

Corporations  other  than  Ri<  hmond  County. 

1.  Payable  from  Taxation 916,771  06 

County  of  Rk  hmond. 

2.  Payable  from  Taxailon 1.216.000  00 

Total  Funded  Debt  (liuhidlng  Special  Revenue  Bonds) •953,888.428  14 
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TKMPORARY  DEBT 

Rbvknub  Bonds. 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1906 83,425,000  00 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1907 8.971.108  18 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1906 6,832,000  00 

Issued  in  anticipation  ot  Taxes  of  1909 7,1M,252  32 

Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes  of  1910 87.992.177  68 

858,874.538  08 

Total  Bonded  Debt $1,112,242,956  22 

SUMMARY. 

Total  Gross  Funded  Debt  (including  Special  Revenue  Bonds). .  9958.368.428  14 

Les9  Amount  held  by  the  Commiaaioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund— 
For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York.     134.899,818  92 
For  account  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New 

York 9.152.606  28 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of 

the  City  Debt,  No.  1 186,942,757  92 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of 

the  City  Debt.  No.  2 10,162.225  21 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn..       12,S77,339  87 
For  account  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of 

Brooklyn 2.668.(>46  41 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for 

the  Redemption  of  Water  Bonds 15.500  00 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for 

the  Redemption  of  Fire  Bonds 22,000  00 

1256,640.289  61 

(yl)  Net  Funded  Debt  Including  Special  Revenue  Bonds $696,728,138  53 

Temporary  Debt  (Revenue  Bonds  Issued  in  anticipation  of  Taxes)      58,874,533  08 

Net  Bonded  Debt $765,602,666  61 

{A)  Net  Funded  Debt,  including  Special  Revenue 

Bonds $696,728,133  53 

Less  Special  Revenue  Bonds  Included  thereon, 
which  are  temporary  Debt  payable  flrora  1911 
Taxes 7.364.625  00 

$689,363,508  53 


Valuation  of  the  Real   and  Personal   Estate  of  the  Sbvbbal  Boroighs  Com- 
PRLsiNG  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1910. 

Boroughs.                              Real  E-tate.  Personal  Estate.  Totals. 

Manhattan $4,743,916,785  $298,030,483  $5,011,947,268 

The  Bronx 493.757.919  7.716.550  501.474.469 

Brooklyn 1.404.0:S6.5:>1  59,331,825  1.463,368.346 

Queens 834.563.960  5.358.480  339.922.440 

Richmond 67.917,489  2.207.487  70.124,976 


Totals $7,044,192,674  $372,644,825  $7,416,837,499 

Valuation  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  Several  Boroughs  Com- 
prising the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1900. 

Boroughs.                              Real  Estate.  Personal  Estate.  Totals. 

Manhattan $2,231,602,655  $421,860,527  $2,658,368,182 

The  Bronx 138.491,849  8,013.641  146.608.490 

Brooklyn 651.398..'>00  43.9.37.440  695,345.940 

Queens 104,427,772  5.498.681  109.92o.458 

Richmond 42.723,924  6,'264.204  48.988,128 


Totals $3,168,M7.700  $485,574,498  $3,6W,132,198 

The  total  valuation  of  the  Real  Estate  of  Greater  New  York  increased  122.81  per  cent 
iTom  1900  to  1910. 
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CITY  BUDGET. 

AGGREGATE  YEARLY  APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  1899  TO  1911. 

The  following  table  furnished  by  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
City  of  New  York  gives  the  aggregate  yearly  appropriations  for  the 
city  and  the  county  government  from  1899  to  1911  : 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Totals  for  13  years. 


For  City 
Rurposei. 

$83,710,793.19 
79,201.768.26 
87,479,844.81 
91,932.872.63 
93.138.238.21 
102.738.189.67 
105,373,006.10 
112,271,840.20 
122,262,847.63 
135,048,828.32 
148.030.979.96 
153,392.143.34 
158,514,029.91 


For  County 
Purposes. 

*S9,809. 288.84 
•11,577.209.22 
•10.620.568.62 
3,686,728.25 
3,980.792,89 
3. Wl. 765.52 
4.444.586.93 
4.583,650.17 
5.158,658.08 
5.523.437.85 
6.599,321,10 
5.736,127,03 
5,453,805.25 


For  Deficiencies 

in  tax  collections 

of  prior  years. 

$1,689,877.81 
1.618,473.98 
1.726,169^4 
1.730,018,42 
1,522.209.07 
1,687,667.20 
1.744,816.56 
1.845.061.71 
8,000.000.00 
3,000.000.00 
2,922.447.08 
4.000.000.00 

10.000,000.00 


Totals. 

$95,209,959.84 

92.397,446.46 

99.826,582.67 

100,349,619.30 

96  641.240.17 

108.362.622.29 

111.562,409.59 

118,650,552.06 

130.421.505.66 

143.672,-266.17 

166.552.748.14 

163.1-28.270.37 

173.967335.16 


$1,476,090,377.13        $80,065,939.70        $36,486,741.07        $1,592.(^3,067.90 


•  I  Deluding  state  taxes. 


TAX  RATE. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the    Tax    Rate  in    each  of  the 
Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  each  year  since  1899. 

[^Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Comptroller.'] 


Manhattan  and 

The  Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

1899 

2.48040 

2.36424 

3.27445 

2.42373 

1900 

2.24771 

2.32113 

2.34216 

2.22073 

1901 

2.81733 

2.38853 

2.35702 

2.35191 

1902 

2.27344 

2.35353 

2.31873 

2.33653 

1903 

1.41367 

1.48945 

1.47508 

1.49675 

1904 

1.51342 

1,57296 

1.57228 

1.59281 

1905 

1.49051 

1.56264 

1.55523 

1.55821 

1906 

1.47890 

1.53769 
1.55408 

1.55484 
1.53393 

1.55422 

1907 

1.48499 

1.56884 

1908 

1.61407 

1.67021 

1.66031 

1.71115 

1909 

1.678(H 

1.73780 

1.72536 

1.77522 

1910 

1.75790 

1.81499 

1.81079 

1.87501 
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POPULATION  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  census  of  1910  shows  that  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4,766,883,  an  increase  of  1,329,681  from  1900. 

New  York^s  position  as  second  city  in  size  in  the  world  is  therefore 
confirmed.  Its  population  is  exceeded  only  hy  that  of  Greater 
London  which  is  estimated  at  7,537,196.  New  York,  however,  has 
the  largest  population  of  any  city  in  the  world  under  one  political 
jurisdiction,  Greater  London  comprising  many  different  political  divi- 
sions. Moreover,  in  an  area  as  large  bb  that  of  Greater  London,  and 
covering  a  district  of  about  twenty  miles  in  each  direction  from  the 
City  Hall,  making  what  might  properly  be  called  "  the  Metropolitan 
District,"  New  York  has  a  population  in  1910  of  over  6,400,000. 

Among  American  cities  New  York  stands,  of  course,  supreme.  Its 
nearest  rival  is  Chicago,  the  1910  population  of  which  is  announced 
by  the  census  to  be  2,185,283.  This,  of  course,  makes  Chicago  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world,  but  even  its  population  is  less  than  that 
of  Manhattan  Island  one  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the. City  of  New  York. 

Most  impressive  is  the  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  New  York's  popu- 
lation. This  is  the  most  extraordinary  fact  developed  by  the  census. 
In  rapidity  of  growth  New  York  stands  first  among  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  accompanying  table  giving  the  population  by  Boroughs  in 
1890, 1900, 1905,  and  1910  shows  that  from  1890  to  1900  New  York's 
population  increased  37.1  per  cent,  while  from  1900  to  1910  it  in- 
creased 38.7  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  decade  has 
therefore  been  larger  than  in  the  preceding  one.  Moreover,  the 
increase  in  New  York's  population  from  1905  to  1910  was  19.15  per 
cent,  as  against  16.38  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  five  years  from  1900 
to  1905.  Therefore,  New  York  has  not  only  grown  faster  in  the  last 
decade  than  in  the  preceding  one  but  its  rapidity  of  growth  has 
increased  in  the  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  preceding  five 
years. 

Boroughs.  1910.  1906.  1900.  1890. 

Manhattan 2,331,542  2,102,928  1,850,093  1,441,216 

Bronx 430,980  271,592  200,507  88,908 

Brooklyn 1,634,351  1,355,106  1,166,582  838,547 

Richmond 85,969  72,939  67,021  51,693 

Queens 284,(M1  197,838  152,999  87,050 

City  of  New  York 4,766,883        4,000,403        3,437,202        2,507,414 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  its  population  this  showing  is  indeed 
most  surprising.     During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  added  on  an  aver- 
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age  every  year  132,000  persons  as  compared  with  about  107,000  in 
London  and  about  36,000  in  Paris. 

THE  METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT. 

In  computing  the  population  of  London,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
city  proper  which  though  financially  important  is  so  small  territorially 
that  it  contains  only  17,132  inhabitants.  The  real  London  comprises 
what  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  District  covering  an  area  of  692 
square  miles  within  which  live  7,537,196  people,  the  largest  single 
aggregation  of  population  on  the  globe. 

The  City  of  New  York,  as  a  distinct  political  corporation  under  one 
central  governing  authority,  comprises  nearly  327  square  miles  con- 
taining, according  to  the  1910  census,  4,766,883  inhabitants.  Although 
the  municipality  of  New  York  contains  2,770,313  less  inhabitants 
than  the  Metropolitan  District  of  London,  there  is  a  much  greater 
density  of  population  in  New  York  than  in  London,  the  former  con- 
taining 16,128  inhabitants  per  square  mile  to  10,688  in  the  latter. 

But  in  computing  the  population  of  New  York  regard  should  be 
given  not  merely  to  the  municipality  proper  but  to  the  great  suburban 
territory,  which  in  connection  with  the  city,  constitutes  "the  Metro- 
politan District  of  New  York"  covering  an  area  of  about  680  square 
miles  nearly  equal  to  the  Metropolitan  District  of  London.  This 
method  of  computation  affords  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
British  metropolis. 

Taking  account  only  of  the  places  of  25,000  inhabitants  and  over 
the  Metropolitan  District  of  New  York  contains  6,032,896  inhabitants 
in  1910  as  compared  with  4,337,188  in  1900  as  shown  as  follows: 

Population  of  cities  of  25,000  and  over  in  the  Metropolitan  District 

OF  New  York. 

1910.  1900. 

(^ity  of  New  York 4,7(5(),HH3  8,437,202 

Mount  Vernon 30,919  21,228 

New  Rochelle 2S,8(i7  14,720 

Yonkers 79,803  47,931 

Bayonne 55,545  32,722 

East  Orange 34,371  21,506 

Klizabeth 73,409  52,130 

Hoboken 70,324  59,364 

West  Hoboken 35,403  23,094 

Jersey  Citv 267,779  206,433 

Newark.. .'. 347,469  246,070 

Grange 29,630  24,141 

Passaic 54.773  27,777 

Patei-son 125,600  105,171 

Pertli  Amboy 32,121  17,699 

Total 6,032,896        4,337,188 
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The  gain  in  ten  years  is  39.09  per  cent.  The  gain  of  the  city  proper 
is  38.7  per  cent,  so  that  the  remarkahle  fact  appears  that  the  suburban 
increase  in  ten  years  has  been  only  slightly  greater  than  that  in  the 
city  proper. 

Outside  of  these  towns  of  25,000  population  and  over,  but  within 
the  Metropolitan  District,  there  is  a  considerable  additional  population 
which  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  being  388,307.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  population  of  6,421,203  in  the  Metropolitan  District  of  New 
York  as  compared  with  7,537,196  in  the  Metropolitan  District  of 
London.  Even  on  this  basis  London  has  1,115,993  more  inhabitants 
than  New  York.  In  other  words  it  is  nearly  as  big  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  combined.  But  the  rate  of  growth  in  New  York  is  much 
greater  than  in  London  whose  increase  in  the  past  century  has  been 
an  average  of  19i  per  cent,  per  de^cade.  New  York  therefore  seems 
destined  to  pass  London  in  population  possibly  in  two  or  three 
decades. 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION   IN   1940. 

The  following  are  varying  estimates  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City  in  1940,  made  by  five  different  experts : 

Board  of  Water  Supply 9,258,600 

N.  Y.  Telephone  Co 8,747,000 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission 8,066,100 

Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw 8,662,829 

John  R.  Frkem an 7,652,000 


♦DENSITY  OF  POPULATION   PER  ACRE-1910. 

Manhattan 166. 1 

Bronx 16.5 

Brooklyn 36.4 

Queens 4.2 

Richmond 2.3 

Average  density 25.2 

London  1909  (area  120  per  cent,  larger  than  Greater  New  York) .  16.7 

Berlin  1908  (area  11  per  cent,  larger  than  Manhattan) 135.0 

Paris  1906  (area  35  per  cent,  larger  than  Manhattan) 145.2 


•  Compiled  by  Walter  Laidlaw  who  esliraates  a  density  of  234.16  In  Manhattan  and 
of  50.87  In  the  entire  city  In  1940. 
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COMPARATIVE  POPULATION— THE  STATE  AND  CITY. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  population  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1910  is  9,113,279,  an  increaaeof  1,844,385  over  1900 
— the  rate  of  inereaae  being  25.04  pei  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the  increase 
from  1890  to  1900  was  21.1  per  cent,  it  is  apparent  that  the  popular 
tion  of  the  state  has  expanded  more  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  than  it 
did  in  the  preceding  decade. 

This  gain  in  population  will  augment  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  by  increasing  its  representation  there.  New 
York  has  now  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  share  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  is  even  greater. 

The  census  reports  show  that  the  City  of  New  York  is  gaining  more 
rapidly  than  the  state.  During  the  past  decade  the  gain  of  the  city 
has  been  38.7  as  compared  with  a  gain  of  25.4  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
preceding  decade  from  1890  to  1900  the  gain  of  the  city  was  37.1  as 
compared  with  21.1  per  cent,  in  the  state.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
population  of  the  state  has  increased  12.96  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
city  19.15  percent.  From  1900  to  1905  the  gain  of  the  state  was  11 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  city  16.38  per  cent. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  population  of  the  city  has  passed  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  state.  In  1905  the  city  had  a  population  of  4,013,781 
as  compared  with  4,053,527  in  the  rest  of  the  state ;  while  in  1910  the 
population  of  the  city  is  4,766,883  as  against  4,346,396  in  the  rest  of 
the  state.  New  York  City  has  therefore  not  only  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  the  whole  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  state,  but  it  now 
has,  in  addition,  a  preponderance  of  the  population.  This  fact  makes 
all  the  more  impressive  the  pertinent  words  of  Governor  White  at  the 
recent  banquet  of  the  Chamber : 

"  The  city  must  ever  draw  from  the  country  the  material  on 
which  it  exercises  its  productive  energy  ;  and  must  ever  give  back 
this  tribute,  wrought  into  the  various  products  which  sustain  the 
bodily  and  spiritual  life  of  man.  Now  that  agriculture  is 
becoming  a  universal  interest,  and  agricultural  education  is  about 
to  be  placed  on  a  broad,  durable  basis,  we  are  justified  in  cher- 
ishing high  expectations  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
rural  population.  City  and  country  have  a  common  interest ; 
any  attempt  to  array  them  in  jealousy  must  be  promptly  put 
down.     They  are  alike  essential  to  the  greatness  of  the  state.*' 
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URBAN    POPULATION. 

Of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910,  28,508,007  was 
urban,  that  is,  living  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants.  There- 
fore about  31  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  lives  in  cities  of 
considerable  size.  Of  this  immense  urban  population,  New  York 
City  contains  4,766,883  or  16.7  per  cent 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  5tO  largest  cities  of 
the  country  together  with  their  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  tan  years : 


City.  I\ 

New  York,  N.  Y 4 

Chicago,  III 2 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass • 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

Washington,  D.  C 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seattle,  Wash 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Providence,  R.  I 

Louisville,  Ky 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Denver,  Colo 

Portland,  Ore 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Oakland,  Cal 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

ffew  Haven,  Conn 


P^r  cent,  of 

ypulation. 

Increase. 

,766,883 

38.7 

,185,283 

28.7 

,549,008 

19.7 

687,029 

19.4 

670,585 

19.6 

560,663 

46.9 

558,485 

10 

533,905 

18 

465,766 

63 

423,715 

20 

416,912 

22 

373,a57 

31 

364,463 

12 

347,469 

41 

339,075 

18 

331,069 

19 

319,198 

212 

301,408 

49 

267,779 

30 

248,381 

52 

237,194 

194 

233,650 

38 

224,326 

28 

223,928 

9 

218,149 

34 

214,744 

32 

213,381 

59 

207,214 

129 

181,548 

45 

168,497 

28 

154,839 

72 

150,174 

124 

145,986 

23 

137,249 

27 

133,605 

24 
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131,105 

28 

129,867 

27 

127,628 

50 

125,600 

19 

124,096 

21 

119,295 

14 

116,577 

37 

112,571 

29 

110,364 

37 

106,294 

12 

104,839 

14 

104,402 

183 

102,054 

44 

100,253 

7 
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Birmingham,  Ala 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Paterson,  N.J 

Omaha,  Neb 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Lowell,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Among  the  eight  cities  of  500,000  and  over  population,  only  one — 
Cleveland — has  had  a  larger  percentage  increase  than  New  York. 
Among  the  eleven  cities  of  over  400,000  population  only  two— Cleve- 
land and  Detroit — have  increased  at  a  higher  percentage  than  New 
York.  Among  the  fifty  cities  of  over  100,000  population  only  sixteen 
have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  New  York  ;  but  New  York's  increase 
equals  in  actual  number  that  of  the  six  other  largest  cities  combined, 
while  in  ten  years  it  has  added  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
entire  present  population  of  St.  Louis  and  Boston  together. 


POPULATION  FACTS. 

Of  the  population  of  the  United  "States  (not  including  Alaska  and 
Island  possessions),  amounting  to  91,972,267  in  1910,  there  were  in 
the  State  of  New  York  9,113,279. 

The  State  of  New  York  contains  9.91  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Ten  years  ago  it  held  9.58  per  cent.  The  state's  population  is, 
therefore,  increasing  faster  than  that  of  the  whole  country,  the  in- 
crease of  the  state  in  ten  years  being  25.4  per  cent.,  as  against  the 
country's  gain  of  20.7  per  cent. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  is  4,766,888  or  5.1  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  In  1900  the  city  held  4.5  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  population. 

The  city  is  therefore  growing  faster  than  either  the  state  or  the 
nation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Enrollmbnt,  Rbgibtek  and   ArrBNDANCB  OF  Pupils  for  Ybar  bnding 

July  31,  1910. 

Regular  Day  Schools.  Avbraoe  Daily  Attendance. 


Borough. 


Manhattan. 
The  Bronx.. 
Brooklyn... 

Queens 

Richmond.. 


Total  Number  of    Average 
Pupil$  Taught      Monthly 
during  Year. 
318.775 
72.632 
280.881 
69.282 
16.668 


Register. 
279,708 


247.676 
51,716 
18,732 


Elementary 

Schools. 

240.274 

56.730 

204.207 

41.481 

11.595 


High  and 

Training 

Schools. 

10,816 

2,783 

14,671 

3.468 


Total. 

261,089 
69,468 

218,878 
44,949 
12.294 


Entire  City 747,223  669,496  654,287  32,386  686,673 

EvBNiNG  Schools,  Vacation  Schools  and  Kinorbd  Activitibs. 


yumber  of 
Schools. 


Bvenlng  High  Schools 

Kvening  Elementary  Schools. 

Vacation  Schools 

Vacation  Playgrounds 

Evening  Recreation  Centers. . 
Evening  Lectures 


16 
96 
30 

260 
86 

166 


Number  of 

Persons 

Enrolled. 

29,287 

80,869 

555.098 

5.609,081 

2,165,457 

959,982 


Average 

Attendance 

per  Session. 

9,343 

27,726 

18.504 

119.386 

12.986 

186 


SUPBRVISING   AND  TbACHINO  StAFF   FOB  YbAB  BNDING  JULY  31,    1910. 


Superintendents 

Directors.  Assistant  Directors  and  Inspectors  of  Special  Branches. 

Special  Teachers  of  Special  Branches 

High  School  Principals 

Elementary  School  Principals 

Assistants  to  Principals 

Training  School  Principals 

Training  School  Teachers 

High  School  Teachers 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

Vocational  School  Principal 

Vocational  School  Teachers 

Kindergarteners 


Total  for  Day  Schools. 


Evening  High  School  Teachers 

Evening  Elementary  School  Teachers f . 

Vacation  School  Teachers 

Vacation  Playground  Teachers 

Evening  Recreation  Center  Teachers 


36 

21 

464 

17 

480 

423 

3 

101 

1,817 

14,122 

1 

4 

786 


17.724 

496 
1,422 
601 
706 
161 


Number  and  Cost  of  Buildings. 

Number  of 
Borough.  Buildings. 

Manhattan 162 

The  Bronx 48 

Brooklyn 175 

Queens 89 

Richmond 35 

Entire  City 509 


Cost  as  of 

January  1,  1910. 

•61.215,497  72 

11,574,059  27 

41,183.832  42 

10.881.196  77 

3.219.353  20 


8128.023,989  38 


Total  Annual  Charges  for  1910 — Calendar  Year. 

Cost  of  Maintenance : 

Budget  Allowance  for  Salaries  of 

Supervising  and  Teaching  Statf.    t23.130,014  40 
Budget   Allowance  for  Supplies, 

General  Repairs,  etc. .etc 5.448.418  03 

total  Budget  Allowance 828.578.432  43 

Special  Revenue  Bonds 97.291  67 

Total  Bond  Issues  for  School  Sites  and  Buildings    85,270,173  26 
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TELEPHONES. 

[From  statistics  supplied  by  Mr,  U.  N.  BetheU,  President  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,'} 

COMPARISON   WITH   OTHEB   CITIES. 


NUMBIEB  OF  TELEPHONKS. 


City. 

New  York 

Chicago 

London 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Berlin 

Paris 

*  Estimated. 


January  i,  1911. 

Januarff  1,  1910. 

408,769 

368,276 

239,083 

207,719 

194,076 

181,011 

125,759 

120,769 

117,247 

105,969 

123,416 

112,225 

*75,000 

69,209 

GROWTH  OF  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

No.  Telephones. 

January  1,  1895 15,000 

1,  1900 53,231 

1,  1905 181,605 

1,  1911 408,769 

Increa.8e  in  sixteen  years  2,620  per  cent. 

EXTENT  OF  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

1911.  1910. 

Number  of  telephones 408,769  368,276 

Number  of  telephone  buildings 40  39 

Number  of  central  offices 56  56 

Number  of  employees 9,449  8,886 

Number  of  miles  of  underground  wire 1,027,572  1,000,000 

Daily  average  number  of  telephone  calls 1,584,463  1,436J64 

EXTENT  OF  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1911,  the  Bell  Telephone  System  in  the 
United  States  comprised  11,642,212  miles  of  wire,  2,082,960  ex- 
change circuits,  5,882,719  stations,  120,311  employees  and  21,681,471 
exchange  connections  daily. 
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STREET  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  statement  prepared  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Ist  Dis- 
trict, shows  the  street  railway  operations  (surface,  subway  and  eleva- 
ted) in  New  York  City  in  1910  as  compared  with  1900 : 

Year  Ending  June  80th.                             1900.  1910.  Increate. 

Milesof  track  operated  by  companies  reporting*                1.222  1.564  342 

Nunit>er  of  officers  and  employees 25,70)  87.700  12.000 

Passenger  car  mileage 177  634.793  280.153.150  102.618.857 

Fare  passengers 846.363.058  1,580.000.000  683.546.942 

Transfer  passengers '236.722,974  827,410,000  91 .687.026 

Transportation  revenue $42,097,172       $76,860,962       $84,263,780 

Street  railway  operating  revenue 42.926.569         79,420.911         36.496.352 

Street  railway  operating  expenses 24.344,-201        43.461.147         19.106.W6 

Netrevenue $18,581,358  $36,969,764  $17,388,406 

Taxes 2.839,991  6,254,037  2,414.046 

Operating  income $16,741,367  $30,716,727  $14,974,860 

Other  Income 1.121.100  2.088.6W  915.694 

Gross  Income $16,862,467  $32,762,421  $15,889,964 

Income  deductions 10,836.664  28.209,229  12,372.665 

Net  Income. $6,026,808  $9,618,192  $3,517,889 

*  A  portion  of  the  track  lies  outside  the  city  limits,  but  such  outside  portion  Is  not 
separable  In  the  statistics  of  operation. 

RAILROAD    MILEAGE   OF  THE     UNITED  STATES    AND   THE 
WORLD— 1908 

[Compiled  from  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News,'] 

Milea  of  line  per  Inhabitantt  per 
Mileage.         100  sq.  milet  Area.         mileo/hne. 

State  of  New  York 8,416  17.67  1,034 

United  States 238,472  6.4  366 

America 312,626  2.16  767 

Europe 201,620  5.3  1,941 

Asia 5S,671  0.36  15,042 

Africa 19,165  0.17  6,890 

Australasia 17,916  0.6  316 

Total  World 609,998  1 .  25  2.370 

The  State  of  New  York  possesses  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  possesses  74.8  per  cent  of  the  total  railroad 
mileage  in  North  and  South  America  and  38.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
railroad  mileage  of  the  world,  and  81,852  more  miles  than  all  of 
Europe. 

In  1910  the  United  States  operated  239,652  miles  of  railroad. 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 


New  York 

Chicago .^ 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 

Washington,  D.  C 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Duluth 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

Portland,  Ore 

St.  Louis 

One  hundred  other  cities.. 

Total 


Values  of  Building  Permits 
including  alterations. 

Percentage. 
Increase  + 
Decrease  — 

1910. 

1909. 

$213,902,375 

$273,931,432 

—  22.0 

96,932,700 

90,559,380 

+     7.1 

20,869,871 

16,756,431 

+  24.5 

37,866,565 

42,881,370 

—  11.7 

20,508,556 

26,184,068 

—  21.5 

13,357,524 

15,549,426 

—  14.2 

17,418,078 

19,044,335 

—    8.4 

13,731,756 

15,887,478 

—  13.2 

17,621,950 

14,301,450 

+  23.0 

13,947,213 

13,028,294 

+    6.9 

13,311,264 

3,680,227 

+261.7 

21,684,100 

13,260,703 

+  64.4 

14,363,830 

13,092,390 

+  10.0 

20,886,202 

13,481,580 

+  55.2 

19,600,063 

23,733,272 

—  17.3 

313,746,635 

310,864,677 

-}-    0.9 

$869,748,682 

$906,236,513 

—    4.0 

New  York's  percentage  of  the  whole  in  1910  was  24.59  and  in  1909 
30.22.  Building  operations  in  New  York  decreased  22.0  per  cent, 
during  1910.  The  increase  in  all  other  cities  of  the  country  was  3.7 
per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  it  includes 
the  value  of  alterations  as  well  as  new  buildings. 


HOTELS. 

Statement  of  statistics  of  Hotels  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City,  compiled  in  1910  by  the  Hotel  Association  of  New 
York  City  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber. 

The  number  of  hotels  (including  transient,  family  and  apart- 
ment hotels,  each  containing  50  rooms  or  more)  is  215 

Number  of  Rooms 53,000 

Number  of  Employees 42,000 

Assessed  Valuation $153,054,500 

Furnishings $21,000,000 

Estimated  annual  cost  of  operation $55,000,000 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  OFFICE. 
For  the  Year  1910. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  New 
York  Post  Office  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.  Prepared 
expressly  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 
direction  of  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Morgan,  Postmaster : 

Money  Order  Department. 

No.  Items.  Amount. 

Domestic  Money  Orders  Issued 1,365,009  fl3,14l,on  28 

Fees  on  Domestic  Money  Orders  issued 91.509  10 

International             "           "           "        522,484  9,420,447  24 

Fees  on  International  Money  Orders  issued 98.887  59 

Domestic  Money  Orders  paid 7,224,569  58,384,986  87 

International"          "         ♦•    80,965  1,300,913  44 

Remittances  from  Postmasters 126,007  126.915,724  92 

Postmasters'  Drafts  paid 61,699  88,681.869  34 

Postmaster  General's  Account,  Deposited  in  Sub-Treasury  and 

checks  received 119,947,459  48 

Bills  of  Exchange  purchased 90.617,760  30 

Money  Orders  certified  to  and  received  from  Foreign  Ck>untrie8,     4,265,878  102,720,533  87 

Miscellaneous  Accounts,  Revenue,  Postage,  «S:c —  14,819.852  32 

Total  business 13,625,561     1570,069,966  76 

Increase  over  1909 1,709,084  104,620,516  60 

Money  Orders  cerUfled  to  Great  Britain 1.060,470  $14,266,646  62 

"      received  from  ••        ••         130,282  1.767,350  28 

Total 1,190.752  $16,023,996  75 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Germany 301,629  $4,762,272  09 

•      recelvedfrom    "        71,163  1.895.768  75 

Total 372.682  $6,658,030  84 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Switzerland 56,421  $916,763  27 

"      recelvedfrom      •*           7,908  152.798  46 

Total 64.329  $1,069,556  72 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Italy 672,980  $26,183,822  14 

•♦      recelvedfrom"    1^,340  964,895  41 

Total 692,820  $27,148,217  55 

Money  Orders  certified  to  France 82,555  $1,884,208  28 

'•      recelvedfrom"      20,585  267,849  35 

Total 108,140  $1,651,567  6S 
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No.  Item*. 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Sweden 208.631 

received  from  "      ,.  18,612 

ToUl • 222,148 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Belgium 86.892 

"     received  from    "       6,142 

Total 42,084 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Portugal 968 

received  frt>m     *'       1,099 

Total 2,067 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Greece 88,422 

"     received  from   **     234 

Total 88,656 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Norway 186,918 

"     received  from    "       6,946 

Total 148.859 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Netherlands 24,408 

received  from       "          6,618 

Total 80,016 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Denmark 89.796 

*•     received  from     '•       6,406 

Total 46.200 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Austria 866.326 

•'     received  from   •'      25,086 

Total 391,860 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Hungary 812,886 

'*     received  from     •'        19.483 

Total 832,319 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Luxemburg ,  1,680 

"     received  from        **          432 

Total 2,012 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Russia 600,691 

"     received  from  "      11,942 

Total 612,633 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Bolivia 43 

received  from   "     190 

Total 238 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Costa  Rica 189 

"    '       "     received  from       **         1.481 

Total 1,620 
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Amount. 

$4,224,736  80 

671,668  63 

$4,796,394  98 

•986,072  92 

173,801  78 

11,108.874  66 

$17,124  69 

23.019  22 

$40,148  91 

$8,968,720  62 

6,876  18 

$8,976,696  76 

$8,118,811  20 

232,427  66 

$8,861,288  75 

$860.660  71 

81,566  45 

$442,117  16 

$648,150  77 

180,128  74 

r73,279.61 

$10,760,968  27 

1,214,666,  83 

$11,976,620  10 

$11,366,780  12 

1.181,906  11 

$12,488,686  23 

$41,354  63 

19,829  90 

$61,184  63 

$10,422,394  40 

463,146  67 

$10,885,640  07 

$369  87 

1.866  00 

$2,284  87 

$2,162  68 

12.764  28 

$14,906  86 
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No.  Item*.        Amount. 

Money  Orders  certUied  to  Cape  Colony 1,288            122,597  21 

"      received  from        *          2,874              27,02192 

Total 4,142 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Honduras 48 

. "           "      received  flrom      '•         286 

ToUl 888 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Peru 861 

received  from  "    1,171 

Total 1,622 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Valparaiso.. 142 

"           '•     received  from       **       1,161 

Total 1,298 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Orange  River  Colony 106 

"           "     received  from              "                  616 

Total 628 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Transvaal 1,049 

"      received  from      "        8.607 

Total 4,666 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Salvador 81 

received  Hrom      "        510 

Total 641 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Liberia 102 

"      received  from  "        176 

Total 277 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Alexandria 968 

received  from    "          "           *'      1.067 

Total 2.020 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Cairo 619 

received  from    "          "           "      670 

Total 1 ,289 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Iqulque 27 

"            '*      received  from      "     864 

Total 881 

Money  Orders  certified  to  Uruguay 9 

received  from    "        4 

Total 13 

Money  Orders  ceriltied  to  Chili 181 

received  from '•  1,282 

Total 1,413              811,631  88 


$49,619  18 

$429  20 

8.960  42 

$4.889  62 

$8,289  93 

19.640  26 

$27.880  19 

$2.766  88 

7.024  67 

$9.790  96 

$1,837  12 

4329  69 

$6.666  81 

$24,399.05 

47,809  63 

$72.206  68 

$286  09 

2,289  50 

$2.624  69 

$3,203  62 

2.197  60 

$5,401  12 

$23,750  31 

16,286  42 

$10,086  73 

$10.796  67 

9,633  IS 

$20.429  80 

$275  50 

2,618  01 

$2.888  61 

$69  10 

20  00 

$89  10 

$8.638  98 

7.992  85 
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Beoistby  Dipartmbnt. 

Number. 

Registered  Packages  opened 8,187,264 

Intranslt 1,164,708 

Letters  delivered 4,126.590 

"     received  in  mails  for  distribution 4,772,776 

Letters  Registered 8,878,884 

Fees  on  same $887,888  40 

Third  and  Fourth  Class  Parcels  registered 1,082,910 

Fees  on  same $108,291  00 

Registered  Package  and  Pouches  despatched 2,442,918 

Total,  1910 20,145,044 

Total,  1909 19,614,284 

City  Delivery  Department. 

Local  mail  deposited  in  the  General  Post  Office  : 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards, 51,832,549 

Books,  Circulars ,  Merchandise.  &c 54,544,385 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards  deposited  in  Stations 710,219.617 

Local 287,777.618 

Mail 422,442,104 


710,219,617 


Books,  Circulars,  Merchandise,  &c,  deposited  In  Stations 474,526.167 

Local 129.518,887 

Mail 846,007,770 


474.526,167 


Mail  delivered  through  Lock  Boxes 418,223,327 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards 287,103.177 

Papers,  Circulars,  &c 131,120,150 

418.223.827 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders  by  General  Post  Office  and  Stations. .  4,217.619 

Registered  Letters  delivered  by  Carriers 8,448,645 

Amount  of  Stamps,  Stamped  Envelopes.  &c.,  sold  at  Stations $14,834,212  98 

Inquiry  ant>  Dead  Letter  Department. 

Number  of  inquiries  for  missing  mail  matter 88,936 

Number  of  cases  successfully  terminated 47,848 

Losses   reported  to  Chief  Inspector   Post    Office  Department. 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  unsuccessful 41.087 

88,935 
Letters,  tracers,   notifications,  «S:c.,  sent  out  relative  to  missing  mail 

matter.  &c 670.156 

Unclaimed  advertised  Letters 516,929 

City  Lettflrs 475,634 

Miscellaneous  Letters 41,689 

Letters  returned  to  card  of  senders 896.527 

Domestic  held  for  postage,  3d  and  4th  class  matter  notified 10,627 

Total  number  of  Letters  mLsdIrecled,  corrected  and  forwarded 1,808,838 

sent  to  Dead  Letter  Oftice 246,685 

'•  Postal  Cards,  misdirected,  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office —  293,789 

Packages  containing  unmailable  destructive  matter 2,675 

"  "  •'      returned  to  senders, 

or  addressees 1,724 

•  "  *•  "  *'      sent  to  Dead  Letter 

Office 951 
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Letters  and  Packages  reftiaed  by  addressees  for  pottage  due,  Ae 

to  fictitious  addresses 

addressed  to  foreign  coontries  held  forpostage 

"  "  •'  "        containing  coin  and  jewelry,  un- 

mailable 

Domestic  Letters  held  for  postage,  addressed  notified 

"  "  "         forwarded 

"  "  "         unclaimed..; 

Hotel  Letters  unclaimed  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office 

Misdirected  2d  class  matter  returned  to  publishers 

Foreign  Newspapers  received  without  address t . . . 

Valuable  Dead  Letters  returned  from  Dead  Letter  Oflice  for  special 

delivery 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office 

Foreign  Department. 

Letters  despatched  to  Foreign  Countries 

Letter  Bags  delivered 

Paper      '•  "        

Letters  received  from  Foreign  Countries 

Letter  Bags  received 

Paper      "  *•       

Supplementary  Postage 

Average  Quantities  of  Mail  Matter  Disposed  op  in  One  Day  during  the 

Letters. 
Letter  Mails.  Number. 

Originating  at  New  York 2,251,148 

Received  in  mails 412,009 

Pouches  despatched  to  258  Post  Offices  and  201  Routes,  at  an  aver- 
age weight  of  19  lbs.  each 2,086 

Newspaper  Maii.— 2d,  8d  and  4th  Class  Matter. 

Sacks  of  matter  received  for  distribution  at  an  average  weight  of 
60  lbs.  each 2,148 

Sacks  of  matter  despatched  to  780  Post  Offices  and  485  Routes,  at  an 
average  weight  of  60  lbs.  each 18,077 

Total  weight  of  mail  matter,  sacks  and  pouches  despatched — 

Foreign  Matter. 

Bags. 
Received  per  Steamers.  Number. 

Average  number  of  Letters 51,848 

Con tained  in  Bags 146 

Average  number  of  bags  of  papers 114 

Total 260 

Despatched  per  Steamers. 

Average  number  of  Letters 77,830 

Contained  in  bags 187 

Average  number  of  bags  of  papers 214 

Total 401 

Local  Matter— Letters. 

Daily  Average.  Letters. 

Lock  Box  Delivery.  Number, 

Letters  and  Postal  Cards 944,418 


Number. 

28.531 

22.290 

1.782 

178 
145,099 
104,443 

40.656 
1(M,096 
214.226 

84.804 

5.325 
3.789,834 


108,669.998 
249.049 
284.687 
97.719,064 
273.660 
218.812 
S8.754  38 

Year  1910. 

Weight. 
Founds. 

52.852 
9.582 

88.684 


128.580 
784,620 


913.200 


Weight. 
Founds. 


1.606 
1.596 


8,202 


2.244 
12.840 

15.064 


Weight. 
Founds. 

14,809 
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RECAPITULATION. 

No.  Lettert.   iVb.  Ba0».  WeighL 
Pound*. 

Domestic  Matter 2,668,157         16,118         951,884 

Foreign  Matter,  Inward 51,848  260  8,202 

Total  of  matter  despatched  over  inland  routes 2,715,006        15,878        955,086 

Foreign  Matter,  outward 77,880  401  15.084 

Letters.    Weight. 
Number.  Pounds. 

Lock  Box  delivery 944,418        14.809 

944,418  14,309 


3,787,258         15,774         984,479 
Totals  for  the  year  1910 1,864,097.846    6,767.510  859,884,836 

Customs   Due   Matter   Handled   in    Mail  Inspection   and   Rating   Department 
during  the  year  ending  december  81,  1910. 

Packages.  Duty. 

Stations.... 68,866  1229,080  62 

General  Post  Office 8,768  29,782  18 

Registered  Customs  Due  Matter  (Stations)  18,483  49,983  22 

•'      (General  Post  Office) 6346  26,848  46 

Total 101,962  8886,594  87 

Total  for  year  1909 97 ,097  282,890  92 

Increase 4,865  $68,208  45 

Increase  in  duty  18.84  per  cent. 

Cash  Statement  for  the  Year  ending  December  81,  1910. 

Revenue  General 

Debit  Items.                                            Account.  Account. 

To  sales  of  Postage  Stamps,  &c $20,028,866  77  

'*  Second  Class  Postage 1,760,742  20  — 

'•  Third  and  Fourth  Class  Postage 1,166,456  81 

"  Unpaid  Postage 116,51181 

•'  Box  Rents 37,419  98 

"  MailSacks 145  80 

"  Surplus  Revenue 571  81  .... 

"  Miscellaneous  Receipts 6,239  57  .... 

•'  Deficient  Registry  fees 3  27  — 

**  Remittances  from  Fourth  Class  Postmasters —  $482,500  56 

'♦      Presidential           "           ....  4,476,782  97 

"  Transfer  ftom  Money  Order  Account —  1,846,249  78 

'*  Accountable  Warrants  for  Rural  Pay  Roll 946,000  00 

•*  Balance  firom  Revenue  Account —  14,692,912  88 


Total $28,116,456  62       $22,898,446  19 

Credit  Items. 

By  Postmaster's  Compensation $8,000  00 

"  Ship  Letters 1  40 

"  Clerk  Hire 4,821,457  61 

"  General  Expense 694,251  28 

"  Special  Delivery  Service 188.347  08 

"  Free  Delivery  Service 2,861.485  82 

••  Rural  Free  Delivery $1,678,690  17 

"  Railway  Mail  Service ....             882,866  06 

'*  Freight  on  Mall  Bags,  «fec ....                4,642  18 

••  Foreign  Mail  Transportation —              68,766  10 

"  Transfer  to  Money  Order  Account —             474,518  89 

"  Department  Drafts —               4,670  98 

"  Refunds  of  Postage ....                  864  14 

"  Deposit  to  credit  of  the  United  States ....         19,844,688  18 

••  Balance  due  United  States  (Net  Revenue)  14.692.912  88 

ToUl $28 ,116,466  62       $22,898,446  19 
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Comparative  Statkmbnt. 

1910.    Sales  of  Stamps,  Ac $20,028,866  77 

Second  Class  Postage 1,760.';42  20 

Third  and  Fourth  Class  Postage 1,166,455  81 

Postage  Due  Stamps 116,511  81 


128.072,075  50 


1909.    Sales  of  Stamps,  <&c 818.556.824  28 

Second  Class  Postage 1,662,880  86 

Third  and  Fourth  Class  Postage 901,791  00 

Postage  Due  Stamps 108,985  81 

121,129,981  46 

Increase  (9.19  per  cent.) $1,942,094 

Net  Retbnus. 

1910 $14,692,912  88 

1909 18,236,767  77 


Increase  (11  per  cent.) $1,456,165  11 

Comparison  of  Receipts  at  New  York  with  total  Receipts  op  the  Post  Office 

Department. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 1910,  and  1909,  together  with  the 
proportion  of  the  total  receipts  collected  at  New  York  : 


United  States. 
$224,128,657  62 

New  York. 

$22,388,970  92 

19,926.805  15 

Per  cent,  of 
New  York. 

9.96 

208,662,888  07 

9.78 

FIRES  IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

1910.  1909. 

Number  Fires 14,405  12,437 

Loss. $8,591,831  $7,431,635 

Average  per  fire $596.45  $597.54 

The  Fire  Department  numbered  on  December  31,  1910,  4,332  uni- 
formed officers  and  men  and  528  civilian  employees  and  comprised 
257  companies.     The  budget  for  1911,  was  $8,187,459.70. 

Of  the  9,622  fires  in  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond,  1,022  or 
10.6  per  cent,  were  caused  by  carelessness  with  matches,  and  825 
were  caused  by  carelessness  with  lighted  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

ARRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS  IN   1910. 

other  Entire 

Manhattan.     Boroughs.  City. 

Arrests 123,289  45,012         168,301 

Arrests  by  Special  Officers .  ....  ....  2,380 

Convictions ....  ....         100,107 
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HEALTH  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  1910. 


Manhattan 

and  Bronx.    Brooklyn. 


Death  Rate* 

Number  of  Deaths. 
Number  of  Births. 
Number  of  Marriages. . . 


16.41 
45,628 
77,262 


15.59 
25,676 
42,708 


Queens.  Richmond. 
13.77       16.94 
3,971       1,467 
7,119      1,991 


Entire 
City. 

15.98 

76,742 

129,080 


31,191  12,881        1,839         506         46,417 


x^  uuii./^i  VFi  xfxainaf^x^o. .  .  .  ox,x«7x  x^,oox  x,ooi7  avu  *zu,-xxf 

Estimated  population...     2,780,950    1,647,294    288,440    86,580    4,803,264 


Cost  of  Prevbntion  op  Disease. 


Appropriation  for  1910 

Total  number  of  Inspectors 

School 

Sanitary 

Contagious  Disease. 

Food 


161 
63 

119 
90 


$2,747,723 


433 


Comparative  Mortality. 


City. 

New  York 

London 

Paris 

Berlin 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 


rear. 

Jiate  per  1.000 

1910 

15.98 

1910 

12.71 

1908 

17.5 

1908 

15.4 

1910 

15.5l 

1910 

17.35 

1910 

17.30 

1910 

15.70 

'  The  Corrected  Death  Rates  Tor  the  Boroughs,  for  the  year  1910  are  as  Tollows ; 


Manhattan  , 

Bronx 

Brooklyn ... 

Queens 

Richmond  . 


16.72 
13.95 
15.75 
14.30 
16.18 


Corrected  death  rate  of  the  boroughs  means  that  the  death  rate  of  each  borough  Is  cor- 
rected by  the  exchislon  of  deaths  of  residents  of  other  boroughs  occurring  within  Its 
limits,  and  the  inclusion  of  deaths  of  Its  residenis  occurring  In  other  boroughs. 
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PARK  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK. 
^Statement  for  1910,  prepared  from  official  sources.^ 

Area  Aaneased  Maintenance 

No.  in  Acres.        Valuation  1910.  Cost  1910. 

)      71  Parks 
Manhattan....^     14  Parkways     1,527.2        $348,270,200         $1,121,108.95 
j       4  Plazas 

Richmond 4  Parks  63.5  135,500         M^hltteJJ! 

Brooklyn }     ^  ^^.tways     ''S  *$1, 100,984.85 

^  \      15  Parks  627.7  Included  in 

*^"^°® ;       1  Parkway  2.2  Brooklyn. 

Bronx }     ^^  ^^J^^^ys     ^'^^^'^  t$660,910.84 

Totals  for  Greater  New  York  7,946.9  $2,883,004.64 

•  Including  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

t  Including  appropriations  for  the  Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Garden,  connected 
with  Park  System,  but  independent  organizations. 

Note.— In  1909  the  assessed  valuation  of  Manhattan's  71  Parks,  14  Parkwajrs  and  4  Plazas 
was  $409,060,100  ;  of  42  Parks  and  16  Parkways  in  Brooklyn,  S56,318,358  ;  of  10  Parks  and  1 
Parkway  in  Queens.  S2,522.300 ;  of  48  Parks  and  4  Parkways  In  the  Bronx.  S33.458.806; 
and  of  4  Parks  in  Richmond,  S229.625 ;  total  assessed  valuation  In  1909.  $501,601,188. 

BRIDGES  OF  NEW  YORK.  1910. 

Number, 
4  over  East  River. 
41  over  other  navigable  Rivers,  Streams,  Creeks,  &c. 

Total 45  under  jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Bridges. 

New  Yqrk  and  Brooklyn Main  Span  1,595  ft.  6  in. 

2  Side  Spans,  930  fk.  each    1,860 

2  Approaches  2,560       6 


Queensboro., 


Total  length. 
Bridge  proper 
Approaches 


6,016  ft. 
3,724  ft.  6  in. 
3,724       6 


Williamsburg  , 


Total  length 7,449  ft. 

Main  Span  1,600  ft. 

2  Side  Spans,  596^  ft.  each  1, 193 

2  Approaches  4,515 


Manhattan  . 


Total  length 7,308  ft. 

Main  Span  1,470  ft. 

2  Side  Spans,  725  ft.  each  1,450 

2  Approaches  3,935 


Total  length 6,855  ft. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1910. 

Sources  of  Supply — 

Manhattan  and   )  Croton  River  Watershed. 
Bronx  Boroughs )  Bronx  and  Byram  Watershed. 

Rrooklvn  I  ^^^^^^  Wells  on  south  shore  of  Long  Island. 
rooKiyn  |  Rgggryoirs  and  Ponds. 

Queens    Driven  Wells. 
Richmond    Driven  Wells. 

Capacity  of  Distribution  Reservoirs — 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 2,116  million  gallons. 

Brooklyn...: 323      ** 

Richmond 3.7   "• 

Consumption  in  1910.    Daily  average  for  this  year — 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 331  million  gallons. 

Brooklyn n59       »» 

Queens *  30       ** 

Richmond *    9       ** 

•  Estimated  1910  municipal  and  private  supply. 

Cost  of  Supplying  Water — 

From  Budget  Appropriation  Accounts 12,171,531  18 

From  Water  Revenues,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 2,131,870  93 

From  Special  Revenue  Bond  Account 86,509  06 

Total $4,389,911  17 

Collections  from  Water —  increase. 

Manhattan $7,437,721  61  $1,597,532  61 

Bronx 1,114,668  12  242,124  99 

Brooklyn 3,258,114  96  120,737  38 

Queens 289,757  07  54,634  11 

Richmond 176,064  06  36,518  98 


Total $12,276,325  82  $2,051,548  07 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  POLICE,  1910. 

other  Entire 

Afanfiattan.     Boroughs.  City, 

Inspectors 10  8  18 

Captains 38  49  87 

Other  Officers 641  569  1,210 

Patrolmen 4,937  3,648  8,585 

Doormen,  Linemen,  Matrons,  etc 134  139  273 

Total  Force  (uniformed) 5,760  4,413  10,173 

Station  Houses 38  62  100 

1910.  1909. 

Cost  of  policing  the  city — Budget  ap- 
propriations for  all  expenditures. . . .        $15, 110,797  61        $14,661,667  85 

Includes  WOO.OOO  In  1910  and  $400,000  In  1909  appropriated  in  budget  to  meet  deficiency 
in  Police  Pension  Fund  but  does  not  Include  8124,800  appropriated  to  Departments  of 
Health  and  Tenement  House  for  police  detailed  to  said  departments. 
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THE  SEWERS  OF  NEW  YORK— 1910. 

{^From  information  supplied  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  City.'] 

Length  op  Sewers. 

MUes. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 524.75 

Borough  of  the  Bronx 291.40 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 854.94 

Borough  of  Richmond 86.18 

Borough  of  Queens 225.00 

Total  length 1,982.27 

Number  of  Receiving  Basins. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 6,372 

Borough  of  the  Bronx 3,352 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 10,680 

Borough  of  Richmond 814 

Borough  of  Queens 1,695 

Total  number  of  basins 22,913 

The  various  methods  of  disposal  of  sewage  utilized  in  the  several 
boroughs  are  as  follows : 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  nearest  convenient  outlet  and  there 
discharged  into  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  some  city  pier. 
Borough  op  the  Bronx. 

The  same  method  as  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  sections  known  as  Coney  Island,  Sheepshead  Bay  and  in  the 
26th  Ward  the  sewage  is  disposed  of  under  the  method  known  as 
the  old  Powers  Patent.     The  sewage  is  screened  through  a  coarse 
screen.     All  of  the  suspended  matter  which  is  too  large  to  pass  a 
one-half  inch  mesh  is  screened  out. 
It  is  then  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  after  which  it  is  griven  a  very  short 
sedimentation  period  before  final  discharge.     In  past  years  it  was 
also  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  and  in  the  26th  Ward  plant  it  was 
at  one  time  treated  with  salts  of  iron.     At  the  present  time  lime 
is  the  only  chemical  used. 
In  all  other  parts  of  Brooklyn  the  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  run- 
ning tide  waters  of  the  bordering  bays  and  rivers. 
Borough  of  Qukkns. 

The  sewage  of  this  borough  is  disposed  of  to  deep  and  swift  running  tide 
waters  and  also  by  the  method  known  as  the  old  Powers  Patent. 
Borough  of  Richmond. 

Disposes  all  its  sewage  to  deep  and  swift  running  tide  waters. 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Th£  following  statement  exhibits  the  comparative  prices  of  leading 

articles  of  produce  in  the   New    York  market  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  for  the  last  five  years : 

1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

Ashes— Pot lOOlbs.  $5.50  $5.76  S6.50  16.20  Nora. 

Pearl 100  lbs.  7.87^  7.87|  8.12^           7.80  Nora. 

Breadstufis— Wheat  Flour,  State... bbl.  4.67^  6.85  5.40           6.76  16.40 

Western bbl.  4.70  4.90  4.75            5.96  5.86 

Rye  Flour bbl.  3.96  5.17^  4.25             4.05  4.16 

Corn  Meal bbl.  3.10  3.30  8.45            3.52  2.80 

Wheat— No.  1  Spring bush.  .90J  1.23^  1.18J           1.24i  1.19 

Rye—Western bush.  .65*  .90*             .81*             .79              .85 

Oats— State bush.  .40*  .56J             .54*             .49              .38* 

Western bush.  .40i  .63*             .64              .47              .37* 

Corn— Old  Western,  mixed bush.  .52  .76              .68              .69*            .52 

Cotton— Middling  upland lb.  .1013-20     .118-10       .09  2-10      .16  1-10       .15 

Middling  good lb.  .llj  .113-10       .09  9-20      .16*  .15  9-20 

Fish- Dry  Cod quintal  6.75  6.50             7.15             6.37*  7.26 

No.  1  Bay  Mackerel bbl.  88.00  40.00  37.00  81.00  80.00 

Fruits— Raisins,  layer box.  2.00  1.80  2.15  Nom.  Nom. 

Currants lb.  .07*  .06J             .06^             .06*             .08i 

Hay— Shipping 100  lbs.  .82*  .80              .62*             .82*             .77* 

Hemp— Manila lb.  .10  .07              .061             .06*             .06* 

Hops lb.  .22  .15*             .12*             .33               .24 

Iron — s^cotch  Pig ton.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom. 

American  Pig ton.  24.60  19.60  17.25  18.75  15.25 

Laths M.  4.37*  3.12*  3.25             4.12*  4.25 

Leather— Hemlock  sole,  light lb.  .28  .27              .26              .26*             .23* 

Oak  sole,  light lb.  .89*  .39              .39*             .42              .31 

Molasses— New  Orleans gall.  .17*  .22              .24              .22              .20 

Naval  Htores— Spirits  Turpentine.. gall.  .71  .43*            .41*            .69*            .80* 

Common  Rosin bbl.  4.56  3.20  3.26            4.36  6.15 

OILh— Crude  Whale gall.  Nom.  .      .37*            .44*             .44*             .56 

••    Sperm gall.  .68  .59*             .74              .89              .87 

Linseed gall.  .42*  .44              .48*             .73*             .90* 

Petroleum— Crude gall.  .18  .18*            .13*            .11 J            .lOJ 

Refined  in  bulk,  S.  W gall.  .7*  .11*            .17              .09*            .lOi 

ProMglons— Pork.  Mess bbl.  18.00  14.76  16.75  24.50  21.50 

Prime bbl.  18.60  16.90  21.60  26.75  23.00 

Beef.  Extra  Mess bbl.  19.75  22.50  24.75  21.50  17.50 

Beef.  Hams bbl.  22.00  28.50  26.00  23.50  25.00 

Hams,  pickled lb.  .12*  .09              .09              .ISf             .18* 

Shoulders,  pickled lb.  .08  .OSi             .08*             .12              .11* 

Lard— Western lb.  .09^  .07*            .09*            .12J            .10* 

Butter.  Prime  State lb.  .80*  .26*            .29*            .35              .26* 

Cheese,  Fine  Factory lb.  .13*  .15J            .14^            .16*            .14* 

Rice,  good lb.  .(Mi  .05*             .06*             .05*             .04* 

Salt.  Liverpool,  ground sack.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom. 

Ashton's sack.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom.  Nom. 

Seeds-(Mover lb.  .08J  .10  3-10       .09  4-10       .15              .091-10 

Sugar— Cuba,  raw lb.  .03  9-10  .03  17-20     .03|             .04  .0316-16 

Refined,  hards lb.  .04  7-10  .04*             .01 J             .04  16-16     .04  4-6 

Tallow lb.  .06*  .05*             .051             -06*             .07* 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece lb.  .36*  .34*             .83*             .87              .81* 

Q 
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Charter  of  the  Corporation 


OF    THE 


WITH    ACT   OF  RE-INCORPORATION. 


George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  so  forth — ^To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting : 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  our  City  of     Recites  that 
New  York,   ia  America,   have,   by  voluntary  agreement,  ^^^  p^ufio'^. 
associated  themselves  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promot- Lieut.  Govern- 
ing the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  said  province;  and**'        ^°' 
whereas,  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  the  present  President  of  the 
said  Society,  by  his  humble  petition  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Society,  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cadwal- 
LADER  Golden,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  said  Province  of  ^ew  York,  and 
the  territories  depending  thereon  in  America,  and  read  in 
our  Council  for  our  said  Province,  on  the  twenty-eighth  the  28th  Febru- 
day  of  February,  last  past,  hath  represented  to  our  said*'^* 
Lieutenant-Governor,  that  the  said  Society  (sensible  that 
numberless  inestimable  benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind 
from   commerce;    that  they   are,   in  proportion  to  their 
greater  or  lesser  application  to  it,  more  or  less  opulent  and 
potent  in  all  countries  ;   and  that  the  enlargement  of  trade 
will  vastly  increase  the  value  of  real  estates,  as  well  as  the 
general   opulence   of  our    said    colony)    have   associated 
together  for  some  time  pa.st,  in  order  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion  among  themselves,  and  by  tlieir  example  to  promote 
in  others,  such  measures  as  were  beneficial  to  those  salutary 
purposes;   and   that   the   said  Society  having,  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  experienced  the  good  eflects  which 
the  few   regulations  already  adopted  had  produced,  were 
very  desirous  of  rendering  them  more  extensively  useful 
and  permanent  and  more  a<iequate  to  the  purposes  of  so 
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benevolent  an  institution  ;   and  therefore  the  petitioner,  in 
belialf  of  the  said  Society,  most  humbly  prayed  our  saitl 
to  Incorporate  Lieutenant-Govemor  to  incorporate  them  a  body  politic, 
^®™'  and  to  invest  them  with  such  powers  and  authorities  as 

might  be  thought  most  conducive  to  answer  and  promote 
the  commercial  and,  consequently,  the  landed  interests  of 
our  said  growing  colony;    which  petition  being  read  as 
aforesaid,  was  then  and  there  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
our  said  Ck)uncil,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  our  said 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  said  Committee, 
did  humby  atlvise  and  consent^  that  our  said  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  by  our  letters  patent,  should  constitute  and  ap- 
point the  petitioner,  and  the  present  members  of  the  said 
by  the  name  of  Society,   a   body  corporate   and   politic,  by  the  name  of 
tion^  or^^uTe **  The  Corporation  of  the   Chamber  of  Commerce 
comm^ce    Sf'^    ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  YoRK,  IN  AMERICA,"  a^rc»eable 
the  City  of  New  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition:    Therefore,  we  btnng 
ica/''       ™*''"  willing  to  further  the  laudable  designs  of  our  said  loving 
subjects,  and  to  give  stability  to  an  institution  from  whence 
great  advantages  may  arise,  as  well  as  to  our  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  as  to  our  said  province. 

Know  ye,  That  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge 
and  mere  motion,  we  have  willed,  ordained,  given,  granttni, 
constituted  and  appointtnl,  and  by  these  presients  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  give,  grant,  constitute, 
and  appoint,  that  the  prt»sent  memlx^rs  of  the  said  Society, 
associateil  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  John 
Cruoer,  Eli  as  Desbrossics,  James  Jauncev,  Jacob 
Walton,  Robert  Murray,  Hrcii  Wallace,  Gi'X)R(;e 
FoLLioT,  Wm.  Walton,  John  Ai^^op,  Henry  White, 
Philip  Livin(;ston,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Theophylait 
Ba(he,  Thomas  White,  Milrs  Sherbrook,  Walter 
Franklin,  Robert  Ross  Waddell,  AiHerson  Thomp- 
son, Lawrence  Cortwrioht,  Thom.^s  Randalu  Wil- 
liam M' Adam,  Isaacs  Ix)w,  Anthony  Van  Dam,  Robert 
Waits,  John  Harris  Cruder,  Gerard  Walton,  Isaa(^ 
Sears,  Ja(h)bus  Van  Zandt,  Charlics  M'Evei^s,  John 
Moore,  Lewis  Pintard,  Levinus  Clarkson,  ^^'icholas 
Gouverneur,  Richard  Yatrs  Thomas  ^Iarston, 
Peter  Hassencliver,  Alexander  Wallace,  (tabriei. 
H.  Ludlow,  Thomas  Ruchannan,  Wm.  Neilson, 
Sampson  Simi'son,  Pftter  Kettletas,  Gerard  W. 
Beekman,  Jacob  Watson,  Richard  Sharpf^  Pfrrf:R 
Remsen,  Henry  Remsen,  junior,  William  Si-rroN,  Edw. 
Laight,  John  Reade,  Robert  Alexander,  Thomas  W. 
Moore,  Abraham  Lynson,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Nicholas 
Hoffman,  Hamilton  Young,  Thomas  Walton,  John 
Thurman,   John   Weatherhead,   Garrit    Rapelye, 
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Gerard    Duyckinck,    William    Stepple,   William 

Imlay,    Augustus    Van   Horne,    Henry  C.  Bogert, 

George    W.  Ludlow,    Joseph    Bull,    Leonard  Lis- 

PENARD,    Thomas   Miller,   Jas.    Beekman,    Samuel. 

Kemble,  Alexander  M'Donald  and  Samuel  Bayard, 

jun.,  all  of  our  City  of  New  York,  in  our  said   province 

of   New    York,    merchants,  and    their    successors,  to  be 

elected    by    virtue    of   this    our    present   Charter,  shall 

for    ever    hereafter    be   one   body  corporate   and    politic 

in    deed,    fact    and    name,    by    tlie    name    and    style, 

"The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

in    the    City    of    New    York,    in    America,"    and 

them   and  their  successors,    by   the  same  name,    we  do 

by  these  presents   really  and   fully  make,  erect,  create, 

constitute  and  declare  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  in 

deed,  fact  and  name  for  ever ;  and  will  give,  grant,  and 

ordain,  that  they  and  their  successors,  the  Corporation  of 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 

America,  by  the  same  name,  shall  and  may  have  perpetual    to  hare  per- 

succession,  and  shall  and  may  by  the  same  name,  be  per-|j^^^*^  aucces- 

sons  capable  in  the  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and 

be  impleaded,   answer   and  be  answered,  defend  and  be      To  sue  and 

defended,  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  all  manner  of^^Jn^  *°f  *^1 

actions,  suite,  complaints,  pleas,   causes,  matters  and  de-tions. 

mands  whatsoever,  as  fully  and  ample  as  any  other  of 

our  liege  subjecte  of  our  said  province  of  New  York  may 

or  can  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  defend 

or  be  defended,  by  any  lawinl  ways  or  means  whatsoever  ; 

and  that  they  and   their   successors   by  tlie  same   name,    jj^y  ^  ^     . 

shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  pt^rsons  capable  and  able  in  the  We  in  law  to 

law  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  enjoy  reai*^- 

their   successors,    any   messuages,   tenemente,    houses  and'*^* 

real    estates   whatsoever,  and  all  other   hereditaments  of 

whatsoever  nature,  kind  and  quality  they  may  be,  in  fee 

simple,  for  term  of  life  or  lives,  or  in  any  other  manner 

howsoever,  and  also  any  goods,  chattels  or  personal  estate 

whatsoever,  as  well  for  enabling  them  the  better  to  carry 

into  execution,  encourage  and  promote,  by  just  and  lawful 

ways  and  means,  such  .measures  as  will  tend  tx)  promote 

and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce,  as  to  provide  for,    to    promote 

aid  and  assist,  at  their   discretion,  such  members  of  our*^**^jjjj|*^°<^ 

said  Corporation  as  may  hereafter  be  reduced  to  poverty,  aud  assist  dis^ 

and  their  widows  and  children  ;  Promded  always,  the  clear  be^.^      ^^^ 

yearly  value  of  the  said  real  estate  doth  not  at  any  time 

exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  lawful  Provided 

money  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.     And  that  our  yearly  income 

said   Corporation   of  the   Chamber   of  Commerce   in   tlie  J)^^   °°^£3.^ 

City  of  New  York,  in   America,  and  their  successors  for steri.  per  ann. 

ever,  by  the  same  name,  shall  and  may  have  full  power 
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Power  to  lease  and  authority  to  give,  grant,  sell,  lease,  demise  and  dispose 

real  estate?  «fec.o^  the  Same   real   estate   and   hereditaments  whatsoever, 

for  life,  or  lives,  or  years,  or  for  ever ;  and  all   goods, 

.chattels  and  personal  estates  whatsoever  at  their  will  and 

pleasure,  a<x»ording  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  beneficial 

and  advantageous  to  the  good  ends  and  purposes  afore- 

And  have  a  mentioned.     And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them 

\vh?°h^marbe  ^"^  ^^^^^^  succc^ssors  for  ever  hereafter,  to  have  a  common 

altered.  seal,  to  serve  for  the  caust^  and  business  of  them  and  their 

fiua*essors,  and  the  same  seal  to  change,  alter,  break  and 

make  new  from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure.     And  also 

that  they  and  their  suct'essors,  by  the  same  name,  shall  and 

may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  and  build  out 

of  their  common  funds,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means, 

for  t^e  use  of  the  (Corporation  hereby  erected,  any  house, 

houses  or  other  buildings,  as  they  sliall  think  necessary  and 

any^house^or^'^'^^'^"^^*'^*'*     -^"^  ^^^  ^^^  better  carrying  into  execution 

houses.  the  purposes  aibresaid,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 

we  do  hereby  give  and  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the 

Chamber   of   Commerce   in   the   City  of    New  York,    in 

America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  tliat  there  shall  be 

For  ever  to^"^r  ever  hcrcafler  belonging  to  the  said  C\)rporation,  one 

have  one  i»resi-pr,3j^j(|(>,^t,  one  or  more  Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents, 

dent,    one    or  '         ^  i  t^ 

more  Vice-  one  or  more  1  reasurer  or  i  reasurers,  and  one  SSecretary  ; 
oile^oT  ^more^i^<l  ^^>r  the  more  immediate  carrying  into  execution  our 
amf  on  "se^ere^  roval  will  and  pleasure  herein,  we  do  hereby  assign,  con- 
tary.  8titut/3  and  appoint  the  above  named  John  Cruger,  Esq., 

to  be  the  present  President;  the  above  named  Hugh  Wai^ 
of^^J^^rJirK"^^'"^*'^  ^  ^^  ^^^®  present  Vice-President;  the  above  named 
Es«i!. President;  Elias  DicsiiRossKsto  be  the  present  Treasurer,  and  theabove 
Vi'fe-Vr'eTf- named  AxTiK)NY  Van  Dam  to  be  the  present  Secretary  of 
?>Tv^ros^e*!f  ^^'^  ^*^  Corporation  hereby  erected,  who  shall  hold, 
Trejusurer:  An- possess  and  cnjoy  their  said  respective  offices  until  the  first 
Pamf  secre-  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing ;  and  for  keeping  up 
^^^*  the  succession  in  the  said  offices,  our  royal  will  and  plea- 

sure is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
establisli,  diretrt  and  require,  and  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
On  the  first  that  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing, 
^u^s'iayinMay  [and  for  the  keeping  up  the  succession  in  the  said  office, 
to    «n«»et    and  our  Toyal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us, 
choose  officers,  ^^j.    j^^j^    ^^^   successors,  establish,  direct    and    require, 
and    give    and    grant   to    the   said    Corporation   of   the 
Chamber   of   Commerce    in   the    City  of   New   York,  in 
America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  on  the  said 
first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing,]  and  yearly,  and 
every  year   for   ever  thereafter,  on   the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  in  every  year,  they  and  their  successors  shall  meet 
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at  some  convenient  piaee  in  our  said  City  of  'New  York, 
to  be  fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  of  the  by-laws  and 
r^ulations  of   our  said  Corporation,    and  there,   by  the   And  elect  one 
majority  of  such  of  them  a*s  shall  so  meet,  shall  by  ballot  ^^^^J°'y?^^ 
or  in  such  other  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  reo^ulated  by  Presidents,  one 
the  by-laws  or  reirulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  elect  or  Srere^and^o^e 
choose  one  President,  one  or  more  Vice-President  or  Vice-^*^'*^.^y'    ^^^ 
Presidents,  one  or.  more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  one 
Secretary,  to  serve  in  the  said  offices  for  the  ensuing  year, 
who  shall  imnuMl lately  enter  upon  their  respective  offices, 
and   hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same  respectively  from 
the  time  of  sucli  election,  for  and  during  the  space  of  one      And   until 
year,  and  until  other  fit  persons  shall  be  elected  and  chosen  ^^l^jj^^J^^I^^] 
in  their  respective  places,  according  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions aforesaid.     And  in  case  any  of  the  said  persons  by 
these  presents  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  respective 
offices   aforesaid,  or   who   shall    hereafter   be  elected  and 
chosen  thereto  respectively,  shall  die,  or  on  any  account 
be  removed  from  such  offices  respectively  before  the  time   in  case  any  of 
of  their  respective  appointed  services  shall  be  expired,  or  ^^^ PJ^^^^^^r 
refuse  or  n^lect  to  act  in  and  execute  the  office  for  which  shall  die  or  be 
he  or  they  shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen,  or  is  or  are '^®™*^^^*^' 
herein  nominated  or  appointed,  that  then,  and  in  any  and 
every  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  mem-  others  may  be 
here  of  our  said  body  corporate  hereby  erected  to  meet  at  elected, 
such  time  and  times,  and  at  such  place  and  places  within 
our  said  City  of  New  York,  and  upon  such  notices  and 
summons  as  shall   for   that   purpose    be   established  and  upon      notice 
directed  by  the  by-laws  or  r^ulations  of  our  said  body  *^^®°' 
corporate,  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  such  of  them  as  by  a  majority 
shall  so  meet,  electa  and  choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  ^^  ^'*^^^- 
offices  respectively  in  the  plac»e  of  him  or  them  so  dying, 
removing,    neglecting  or   refusing  to  act  in  manner  and 
form,  and   after  the  same  metliod  to  be  observed  in  the 
annual  elections  of  the  like  officers  respectively,  by  virtue 
of  these  our  letters  patent,  and  the  said  by-laws  or  regula- 
tions of  our  said  Corporation,  hereby  giving  and  granting 
that  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  so  elected  and 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  such  of  the  said  members  as 
shall  meet  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  have,  hold,  exercise  ^j^^^j^^^^^^ 
and  enjoy  such  the  office  or  offices  to  which  he  or  they  else  the  offices 
shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen,  from  the  time  of  such  election  Ma"foii(mingf 
until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  then  next  ensuing,  and 
until  other  or  others  be  legally  chosen  in  his  or  their  place 
and  stead,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever,  as  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  place  he  or 
they  shall  be  chosen  might  or  could  have  done  by  virtue  of 
these  presents.     And  our  w^ill  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain,  direct  and 
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require,   tliAt  every  President,   Vice-Preeident,  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  to  be  elected  by  virtue  of  these  presents, 
shall,   before  they  act  in  their  respective  offices,  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  be  to  them  administered  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  preceding  year,  (who  are  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
officers  to  minister  the  same, )  for  the  faithful  and  due  execution  of 
aSrmatTon^iK^  their  respective  offices  during  their  continuance  in  the  same 
deni'^r  Vi^e^^^P^^^^'®^^*     ^^^  ^®  ^^  further,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
President,   for  successors,  give  and  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Cham- 
chlr^' o^'thlu  ber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America, 
duty.  an(i  their  successors  for  ever,  that  besides  the  annual  meet- 

ing of  our  said  Corporation  herein  before  directed  and  ap- 
The  first Tues- pointed  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  in  every 
day  In  May  In  year,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfed  for  them,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  for  ever  hereafter,  for  promoting  and  carrying 
into  execution  the  laudable  intents  and  designs  aforesaid, 
and  for  the  transacting  the  business  and  concerns  of  our 
said  Corporation,  to  meet  together  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
every  month,  for  ever,  at  such  place  or  places  in  our  said 
City  of  New  York  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  established, 
fixed,  ascertained  and  appointed  by  the  by-laws  and  r^ula- 
tions  of  our  said  corporation ;  and  that  the  members  of  our 
said   Corporation    being   so   met,  or  so  many  of  them  in 
number  at  the  least  as  shall  by  the  by-laws  or  ordinances 
of  our  said  Corporation  be  for  that  purpose  ^m  time  to 
time  established,    directed,   ordained  or  appointed,   shall. 
The  President  together  with  the  President  or  any  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
?he*vfce^Pres*i^^^"^  of  our  said  Corporation  for  the  time  being,  be  a  legal 
dents.      with  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  ;  and  they  or  the  major 
of  the*me^ere  part  of  them  SO  met,  shall  have  full  p6wer  and  authority 
direct  to  be^a  ^  adjoum  from  day  to  day,  or  for  any  other  time,  as  the 
legal   meeting  business  of  our  said  Corporation  may  require,  and  to  do, 
from    day*"to execute  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and  acts,  thing  and 
^*y'  things   whatsoever   which    the  said    Corporation   of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
busineS*"^**'  America,  are  or  shall  by  these  letters  patent  be  authorized 
to  do,  act  or  transact,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  all 
and  every  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation  were 
present.  And  that  at  any  such  legal  meeting  of  the  said 
Corporation,  they  shall  and  may  in  writing,  under  the 
common  seal,  make,  frame,  constitute,  establish  and  ordain, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  such  laws, 
constitutions,  ordinances,  regulations  and  statutes,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  said 
Corporation,  for  fixing  and  ascertaining  the  places  of  meet- 
ing of  our  said  Corporation  as  aforesaid,  and  for  regulating 
all  other  their  affairs  and  business  as  they,  or  the  major 
part  of  them  so  le<rally  met,  shall  judge  best  for  the  general 
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good  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  profitable  for  the  more 
eftectually  promoting  the  beneficial  designs  of  their  institu- 
tion ; — all  which  laws,  constitutions,  regulations,  ordinances 
and  statutes  so  to  be  made,  framed,  constituted,  established 
and  ordained  as  aforesaid,  we  will,  command  and  ordain  by 
these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succ^essors,  to  be  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  kept,  obeyed  and  and  be  obeyed, 
performed  in  all  things  as  the  same  ought  to  be,  on  the 
penalties  and  amercements  in  the  same  to  be  imposed  and 
limited,   so   as   the  same   laws,   constitutions,    regulations 
and  statutes  be  reasonable  in  tliemselves,  and  not  repugnant  so  that  they  are 
or  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  part  of  ouroJ*'con?ri^*to 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  nor  of  our  saidj^®  t^^B^itaf^ 
province  of  New  York.     And  for  the  keeping  up  and  pre-  and  New  York, 
serving  forever  hereafter  a  succession  of  members  for  the 
said   Corporation,    our   will   and   pleasure  is,  and  we  do    ^^r  the  suc- 

i.       i_      i.  I.    •  1  1    •  J      •       cession  of 

hereby  tor  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordam  and  give  members, 
and  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  City  of  New   York,  in  America,  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  tliat  at  any  of  the  stated  legal  meetings  at  stated  meet- 
of  the  said  Corporation,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  ^^  °°^^' 
every  month  for  ever  hereafter,  but  at  no  other  meeting  of 
our  said  Corporation,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them 

and  their  successors  forever,  to  elect  and  choose,  in  such  ^  ®iect   and 

'  .  choose 

manner  and  form,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 

shall  be  directed,  ordained  and  established  for  that  purpose 
by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  statutes,  constitutions  or  ordi- 
nances of  the  said  Corporation,  such  and  so  many  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they  shall  think 
beneficial  to  the  laudable  designs  of  the  said  Corporation ; 
which  persons,  and  every  of  them  so  from  time  to  time 
elected  and  chosen,  shall,  by  virtue  of  these  presents  and  of  who  are  to 
such  election,  be  vested   with   all  the  powers,  authorities  ^V »  *^*  1^^ 

J        ..,*,.   ,  ,  x"  xi  •  1  V'  .'       privileges  that 

and  privileges  which  any  member  ot  tlie  said  C  orporation  any  member  is 
is  hereby  invested  with.     And  in  case  any  other  extraordi-^d  wUh/^^^' 
nary  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  said  Corporation  sliall  at 
any  time  or  times  be  judged  necessary  for  the  promoting       Extraordi- 
the  interest  and  business  of  the  said  Corporation,  we  (Jq  °"^  °^®®^*°^' 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  declare  and 
ordain,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  our  said  corpor- 
ation to  meet  from  time  to  time,  at  sucli  days  and  times, 
and  at  such  places  in  our  said  City  of  New  York,  and  upon  to  meet  upon 
such  notices  or  summons  as  shall  for  that  purpose  from  "o^^^- 
time  to  time  be  settled,  established,  directed,  ordained  and 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  sliall,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  Corporation 
for  the  time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corpora-  to  be  legal, 
tion  ;    and  they,   or  the  major  part  of  them  so  met,  shall 
have   full    power  and  authority  to  act,  transact,  do  and 
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perform  all  and  singular  whatsoever  may  be  transacted^ 

done  and  performetl  at  any  of  the  hereby  stated  mectuig* 

but  not  to  elect  aforesaid  of  the  said  Corporation,  saving  and  except  the 

members  make  p|(^.^jj^jy  members,  making  laws,  ordinances  and  statutes, 

laws.or  dispose        ,,r        .  ^     i  ,  «,  .ly^  • 

of  real  estate,    and  disposHig  oi  tlic  real  estates  of  the  said  Corporation. 
And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  until  the  same  shall  be 
otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  that  the  meetings  of  the 
said  Corporation  shall  be   held  in  the  great  room  of  the 
To  be  held  In  building   commonly  called   the   Exchange,  situate  at  the 
the  Exchange,  lower   end  of  the  street  called  Broad-street,  in    the  said 
City  of  New  York  ;  and  that  until  the  same  shall  be  also 
No  act  done  otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  that  no  act  done  in  any 
tobevafid^fun^met^ting  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  legal,  good  or 
Jmmber       be  ^alid,  imless  the  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
present.]  and  twenty  others  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 

at  the  least  be  present,  and  the  major  part  of  them  con- 
sentintj  thereto.  And  we  do  further  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  America,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  said  Corporation,  at  all  times 
hereafter  for  ever,  to  appoint  a  door-keeper,  one  or  more 
messenger  or  messengers,  and  all  such  other  inferior 
officers  as  shall  by  him  be  thought  necessary  for  the  said 
Corporation,  and  to  displace  them,  and  any  or  every  of 
them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  Promded,  nevertheless, 
that  no  such  door-keeper,  messenger  or  other  officer  shall 
hold  his  or  their  office  or  offices  by  virtue  of  any  such 
appointment  longer  than  until  the  then  next  lawful 
meeting  of  our  said  Corporation,  unless  such  person  or 
persons  so  ap[>ointed  shall  be  then  approved  of  by  the 
majority  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation 
as  shall  then  be  met.  And  we  do  further,  of  our  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  grant  and  ordain,  that  when  and  us 
often  as  the  President,  or  any  Vice-President,  Treasurer 
or  Secretary  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  misdemean 
himself  in  his  or  their  said  offices  respectively,  and  there- 
upon a  complaint  or  charge  in  writing  shall  be  exhibited 
against  him  or  them,  by  any  member  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, at  any  legal  meeting  or  meetmgs  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members 
of  the  said  (Corporation  then  met,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  upon  examination  and  due  proo^ 
to  suspend  or  discharge  such  President,  Vice-President* 
Treasurer  or  Secretary,  from  their  offices  respectively, 
although  the  yearly  or  other  time  for  their  respective 
services  shall  not  be  expired,  any  thing  before  in  these 
presents  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding.     And  further,  we  do  by  these  presents 
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for  us,  our  Ik-ir.n  and  successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
that  this  our  pnssent  Cliarter  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged 
and  construed  in  all  casc^  most  favorably,  and  for  the  best 
benefit  and  atl vantage  of  our  said  Corporation,  and  for 
promoting  the  good  intentions  and  designs  hereinbefore 
expressed,  inducing  us  graciously  to  grant  the  same ;  and 
that  this  our  present  grant,  being  entered  on  record  as 
hereinafter  is  expressed,  or  the  enrolment  thereof,  shall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  good  aiid  effectual  in  the  law,  according 
to  our  true  intent  and  meaning  hereinbefore  declared, 
without  any  other  license,  grant  or  confirmation  from  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  hereafter  by  the  said  Corporation 
to  be  had  or  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  not  reciting 
or  misrecital,  or  not  naming  or  misnaming  of  the  aforesaid 
offices,  franchises,  privileges,  immunities  or  other  the  pre- 
mises, or  any  of  them,  and  although  no  writ  of  ad  quo 
damninrij  or  other  writs,  inquisitions  or  precepts  hath  been 
upon  this  occasion  had,  made,  issued  or  prosecuted,  any 
statute,  act,  ordinance  or  provision,  or  other  matter  or 
thing  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
be  made  patent,  and  the  great  seal  of  our  said  province  to 
be  hereunto  affixed,  and  the  same  to  be  entered  on  record 
in  our  Secretary's  office,  for  our  said  province,  in  one  of 
the  books  of  patents  there  remaining. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cadwallader 
CoLDEN,  Esquire,  our  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  said  province  of  New  York  and 
the  territories  depending  thereon,  in  America,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Council  for  our  said  pro- 
vince, at  Fort  George,  in  our  City  of  New  York,  this 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  our  reign 
the  tenth. 
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ACT    OF    RE-INCORPORATION 

OF     THE 

Chamber    of    Commerce. 

AN    ACT 

To  REMOVE  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CHAMBER 

OF  Commerce,  and  to  cx)Nfirm  the  rights  and  privileges 

THEREOF. 

Passed  the  13tU  April,  1784. 

Preamble.  Whereas,  George  THE  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain, 

did,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy,  grant  certain  letters  patent  to  the 
persons  therein  named,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  then 
colony  of  New  York,  which  said  letters  patent  are  in  the 
words  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

{Ilerefolloui  a  recital  of  the  preceding  Charter.) 

Reciting  the     And   whereas,   Samuel  Broome,    Jeremiah   Platt, 

rrevu"a"ofthe  J^"^  BrOOME,  BeNJAMIN  LeDYARD,  ThOMAS  RaNDALL, 
Corporation.      RoBERT     BoWNE,      DaNIEL     PhCENIX,     JaCOB     MoRRIS, 

Eliphalet  Brush,  James  Jarvis,  John  Blagge, 
VinerV  an  Zandt,  Stephen  Sayre,  JacobusVanZandt, 
Nathaniel  Hazard,  Thomas  Hazard,  Abraham  P. 
IjOtt,  Abraham  Duryee,  William  Mal(X)lm,  John 
Alsop,  Isaac  Hears,  James  Beekman,  Abraham  Lott, 
Comfort  Sands,  Joseph  Blackweli^  Joshua  Sands, 
Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embree,  Gerardus 
Duyckinck,  Jun.,  Cornelius  Ray,  Anthony  Griffiths, 
Thomas  Tucker,  John  Berrian,  Isaac  Roosevelt, 
John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip,  Henry  H.  Kip,  Archi- 
bald Cuhrie,  David  Currie,  and  Jonathan  Law- 
rence, all  of  the  said  city,  merchants,  have  by  their  hum- 
ble petition  set  forth,  that  the  said  letters  patent,  and  the 
powers  and  privileges  exercised  and  enjoyed  under  the 
same,  have  greatly  promoted  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  State,  and  tliat  great  and  daily  inconveniences  and 
injury  are  suffered  by  the  suspension  thereof,  and  have 
prayed  that  tlie  said  letters  patent,  with  all  and  singular 
the  powers  and  franchises  therein  contained,  may  be 
revived,  confirmed  and  established  : 
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1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Neiv  Yorkf  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  samcy  That  the  said 
letters  patent,  and  all  and  singular  the*  powers,  rights, 
privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  therein  and  thereby 

granted,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and  charter  of  the 
confirmed ;  and  the  said  letters  patent,  and  all  and  every  Chamber  ^  ^of 
other  former  rights,   privileges,  franchises  and  immunities  confirmed, 
therein  and  thereby  granted,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  efficacy,  notwithstandinc:  any  non-user  or  mis- ?<*'^*'**^^°^- 
user  of  any  oi  the  said  powers,  rights,  privileges,  iranchises  user,  between 
and  immunities  heretofore  had,  committed,  done  or  sufl^ered,  April,  n76.  au*d 
between  the  nineteeth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  day  of  the  passing  of 
this   Act     And  the  said  Samuel  Broome,  Jeremiah      Members  of 
Platt,  John   Broome,  Benjamin   Ledyard,  Thomas ^^j^e^^j^j^resent 
Randall,   Robert   Bowne,   Daniel   Piicenix,  J acx)b  commerce. 
Morris,    Eliphalet    Bruhh,    James    Jarvis,     John 
Blague,  Viner  Van  Zandt,  Stephen  Savre,  Jacobus 
Van   Zandt,  Nathaniel   Hazard,  Thomas  Hazard, 
Abraham  P.  Jjott,  Abraham  Durvee,  William  Mal- 
colm, John    Alsop,  Isaac   Sears,    James    Beekman, 
Abraham  Lott,  Ck)MFORT  Sands,  Joseph  Black  well, 
Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embree, 
Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Ray,  Anthony 
Griffiths,    Thomas   Tucker,    John   Berrian,    Isaac 
Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip,  Henry  H. 
Kip,  Archibald  Currie,  David  Currie  and  Jonathan 
Lawrence,  shall  and  may  for  ever  hereafter  remain,  con- 
tinue, and  be  a  body  corporate  and   politic  in  deed,  fact    ^^^^^^  ^f  j^e 
and  name,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Corporation  of  TiiEprf-^ent  cham- 

ClI AMBER  of  CoMMElU'E  OF  THE   StaTE  OF  NeW  YoRK,"  tnerce*!         ^^ 

and  by  that  name  to  sue,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to 
answer  and  to  be  answered. 

2.  And  be  it  further  ennctrd  by  the  authority  aforrmid^  Names  of 
That  the  said  John  Ai^sop  shall  be  the  present  President,  vice-Presi- 
and  the  above  named  Isaacs  Sears  the  present  Vice- jJ^J'^^IJ^^^^'* 
President ;    that   the  above  named   John  Broomf:,    the 

present  Treasurer,  and  the  alx)ve  named  John  Blaiuje,    Their contin- 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  said  Cor|K)ration,  who  sliall^*^^^*"^^^®* 
hold,   possess  and  enjoy  their  said   res|KH'tive  offices,  until 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuino^ ;    and  in  case 
any  or  either  of  the  said  persons  hereby  nominated  and 
appointed  to  the  rc^spective  offices  aforesaid,  shall  hapj)en 
to  die,  or  shall  n^lect  or  refuse  to  act  in  or  execute,  or    When     and 
shall   be  removed  from  such  office  or  offices  respectively,  officers     shaU 
before  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  that  then,  and  Jj^^  ®*®^^^^ 
in   every  such   case,  it  shall   and  may  be  lawful  for  the  dency.  &c. 
members  of  the  said  body  corporate  to  nuHit  at  such  time 
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and  times,  and  such  place  and  places  within  the  said 
city  as  thej  shall  for  that  purpose  appoint,  and  upon  such 
notices  or  summons  as  have  heretofore  been  used  and 
established  by  the  said  body  corporate,  and  then  and  there, 
by  the  majority  of  such  as  shall  so  meet,  to  elect  and 
choose  other  or  others  to  the  said  office  or  offices  respect- 
ively, in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  or  n^lecting 
or  refusing  to  act,  or  being  removed,  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore used  in  the  annual  elections  of  the  like  officers,  which 
person  or  persons  so  elected  and  chosen,  shall  enjoy  and 
exercise  the  said  office  or  offices,  and  all  and  singular  the 
privileges  and  powers  thereto  belonging  or  appertaining, 
until  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 

All    former  That  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

rights,  Ac.,  to  State  of  New  York,  and  their  successors,  shall  and  may  for 

the      present  ever  hereafter,  peaceably  have,  hold,  use  and  enjoy  all  and 

Corporation,     every  the  rights,   powers,  liberties,  privileges,  franchises, 

usages,  lands,  tenements,  estates  and  hereditaments,  which 

have  heretofore,  by  virtue  of  the  above  recited  Charter, 

been  given  or  granted  unto  the  said  Corporation,  by  the 

name  of  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 

the  City  of  New  York,  in  America. 


AN     ACT 
To    Amend    an   Act  entitled   "An   Act  to  remove   doubts 

CX)NCERNING  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE, AND  TO  CONFIRM  THE  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES 
THEREOF,''    PASSED     THE     13tH     DAY     OF   APRIL,    1784. 

t'assed  January  25tb,  1S54. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enuct  as  follows : 

Section  1.     Such   part  of  the  letters    patent    under 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date 
13th  March,  1770,  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  under  date  13th  Apnl,  1784,  as 
Meetings    to  required  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  to  meet 
day^MnSSon  tlie  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  shall  be  so  altered  or 
week  in  each  amended  as  to  permit  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  being 
Pu'sident  ahaU  held  on  the  first  week  in  each  month,  and  upon  any  day  of 
de^iguate.        suvh  wot^k  as  the  President  or  other  duly  authorized  mem- 
bers of  said  Corporation  may  designate. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflTect  immediatel3\ 
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AN    ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  remove  doubts  cx)n- 
CEBNiNO  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

AND    to    confirm    THE    RIGHTS    AND     PRIVILEGES     THEREOF," 

PASSED  April  13th,  1784. 

Passed  April  15th,  1861. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly  do  eimct  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall  have  the  power  to  elect,  by  ballot,  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the  said  Chamber,  a 
committee  to  be  known  and  styled  the  "  Arbitration  Com-  ap^intm"  nTol 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  and  shall  have  ^n^ittees. 
power  also  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Appeal ;  and  the 
duly  elected  members  of  the  said  Chamber,  and  all  persons 
claiming  by,  through,  or  under  them,  may,  under  the  lim- 
itations, and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  relative  to 
arbitration,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Committees  of 
Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  the  same  may  be  constituted 
by  the  said  Chamber,  any  controversy  existing  between 
them  which  might  be  the  subject  of  an  action,  and  may 
agree  that  a  final  judgment,  in  a  court  of  record,  to  be  by 
them  designated,  shall  be  rendered  on  any  award  made 
pursuant  to  such  submission. 

Section  2.  The  Committee  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal, 
elected  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  possess  the  same 
powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  disabilities  as      powers  and 
appertain  to  arbitrators  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  <**^^e8- 
York,  and  awards  made  by  them  must  be  made,  and  may 
bo  enforced,  as  therein  and  thereby  directed  ;  and  all  the 
provisions  contained  in  title  fourteen,  part  third,  chapter 
eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  all  acts  amendatory  or  in  substitution  thereof,  shall 
apply  to  the  proceedings  had  before  the  said  Committees  of 
Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  if  specially  inwrporattxl  herein  ; 
except  that  the  judgment,  to  be  rendered  in  the  manner 
therein  directed,  on  any  award  made  by  them  as  aforesaid, 
that  is  to  say  by  the  Committee  of  Arbitration,  no  appeal 
from  its  action  being  taken  by  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy, or  by  the  confirmatory  action  of  the  Committee  of     , 
Appeal,  shall  not   be   subject   to   be   removed,  reversed,  reversal        of 
modified    or    appealed   from  by  the  parties  interested,  Jn^"*^*^***^'* 
such  submission  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN    ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  entitlet)  "An  Act  to  Amend  an  Act  entitled 
*  An  Act  to  remove  i>oi^bts  concerning  the  Corporation 
OF  THE  Chamber  of  Commerce^  and  to  confirm  the  rights 

AND  PRIVILEGES  THEREOF,'  PASSED  A PRIL  THIRTEENTH,  SEVEN- 
TEEN HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-FOUR,"  PASSED  APRIL  FIFTEENTH, 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-ONE. 

rassi-a  April  22,  1865. 

The  People  of  ihe  Staie  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enmi  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Controversit^  submitted  to  the  Committee 
of  Arbitration  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  under  tlie  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an 
act  entih^d  'An  act  to  remove  doubts  concerning]:  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  confirm  the 
rights  and  privik^ges  thereof,'  pasj^ed  April  thirteenth, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,"  passed  April  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  may  be  heanl  and  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  said  Committee. 

Section  2.  The   members   of  said    Committee  of  Ar- 
bitration shall  not  be  obliged  to  Ije  sworn  after  the  manner 
of  Arbitrators,    but  shall,  l)efore  assuming  the  duties  of 
their  office,  take  an  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
shAll  take  oath  Court,  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and  examine  all  matters 
ofthe^i^preme  ^11  Controversy  submittcHl  to  them  under  the  act  aforesaid. 
Court.  and  make  a  just  award  according  to  the  best  of  their  under- 

standing.    Such  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chairman  SECTION  3.  The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  said 
shall  httYC^ommittee  of  Arbitration  shall  have  power  to  administer 
minister  oath  the  oath  to  all  witnesses  pro<luccd  before  said  Committee 
to  witnesses.     ^^  matters  of  controversy  submitted  to  said  Committee. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN     ACT 

To  Amend  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Passed  April  Gth.  1878. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  chamber  of 
meree  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re-incorporated  by  an  act  rece^e^'^jFrom 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  on  the  ^'Jlt^j,  o^r^any 
13th  day  of  April,  1784,  is  hereby  empowered  to  take  and  Corporation  or 
receive  from  the  United  States  of  America,  or  from  any  plJsoSaf ^*  es- 
Corporation,  or  from  any  person,  or  persons,  any  real  or  ^j^^^^y^^J  i^J 
personal  estate,  also  to  take  by  devise  or  purchase  any  real  the  same, 
or  personal  estate,  for  the  purposes  of  said  Corporation, 
and  to  convey,  lease  or  mortgage  the  same,  or  any  part  vehicS^rea!  es^ 
thereof,  the  net  aiuiual  income  of  which  real  estate  shall  tat©  uot  to  ex- 
not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollara  per  annum." 

Section  2.  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation 
to  elect,  from  among  its  members,  at  its  lirst  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  after  the  passage  'of  this  act,  six  Trustees,    Election  of  a 
who,  with  the  President  of  said  Corporation,  shall  consti-  J^^'^J^'*  *^*  ^^"^" 
tute  a  Board,  and  have  the  charge  and  control  of  the  real 
estate  of  said  Corporation  ;  said  Trustees,  at  said  first  elec-      Trustees  to 
tion,  shall   be  classified  so  that  two  of  them  be  elected  for  J^aVestate^  an*ti 
one  year ;  two  of  them  for  two  years ;  and  two  of  them  for  to  be  ciassitied. 
three  years ;  and  at  each  annual  election  after  the  first, 
two  Trustees  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  class  of  those  whose 
terms  expire ;  and  said  Corporation,  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber,  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy 
in  said  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  3.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or  con-  conveyances, 
tracts,  of,  or  affecting,  any  real  estate  of  said  Corporation,  LeL^es**^and 
shall  be  authorized  by  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Presi-  J^orj^ed'^  *by 
dent  of  the  Chamber,  or  of  a  majority  thereof;  and  shall.  Trustees  under 
when  so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  seal  of  the  Cor-  ^Vation^^  ^at^ 
poration,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  a^idd^^^^/^l 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber.  retary. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
3-2 
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By-Laws  of  the  Corporation 

OF    THE 

IN    FORCE    MAY.    1911. 


ARTICLE  i. 
OFFICCR8  AND  THKIR  KLCCTION. 

The  officers  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vi<*e- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be  chosen 
by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  each  election  shall  be 
necessary  in  each  instance  to  elect. 

At  the  first  regular  mediing  in  May,  1894,  all  of  the  forgoing 
Officers  shall  be  chosen,  and  they  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

As  soon  as  convenient  ailer  the  election  aforesaid,  the  Vice- 
Presidents  so  elected  shall  meet  and  divide  into  four  classes,  by  allot- 
ment, of  three  to  each  class.  The  first  class  to  serve  for  one  year ;  the 
second  class  for  two  years ;  the  thfrd  class  for  three  years,  and  the 
fourth  class  for  four  years ;  after  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office  they  shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election  until  one  year  has 
intervened. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1895,  and  annually  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  chosen  a  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  to 
serve  for  one  year,  and  three  Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  in  place  of  those  whose  terms  of  office  shall  then  expire. 

All  persons  elected  to  office  shall  take  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  by  the  Charter,  and  shall  continue  in  office  as  above  provide^!, 
or  until  their  successors  shall  have  become  duly  qualified  according  to 
the  Charter. 

Should  any  person  so  elected  decline  to  serve,  or  resign  his  office,  or 
his  office  become  vacant  by  his  death,  or  disability,  the  vacancy  sliall 
1)0  tilled  by  an  election  at  the  next  rej^ular  or  any  subsequent  meetino: 
of  the  Chamber,  held  after  such  declination  or  resignation  shall  have 
been  reported  to  the  Cluiniber. 

No  j)ers()n   shall    hold   the  officii  of  President  for  more  than  three 
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successive  yearly  terms,  unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election  ;  and  the  same  vote  shall  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the 
same  office  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  II. 
MEETINGS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber  for  the  transaction  of  business 
shall  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
each  month,  (the  summer  vacation  only  excepted, )  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  P.  M.  When  the  first  Thursday  in  any  month  shall  fall  on 
a  legal  holiday,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
Thursday  following,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the 
Chamber. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  places,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
according  to  seniority,  may  designate,  upon  the  written  requisition  of 
ten  members  ;  provided  that  one  day's  notice  of  the  time,  place  and 
object  of  the  meeting  shall  have  been  publicly  given ;  and  also  pro- 
vided, that  no  other  business  except  that  designated  in  such  call  and 
notice  shall  be  acted  upon. 

ARTICLE  III. 
MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION. 

No  persons  shall  be  admitted  members  of  this  Corporation  but  mer- 
chants or  others  resident  of  this  or  contiguous  States  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce,  or  in  pursuits  directly  connected  therewith. 

All  nominations  for  membership  of  the  Chamber  must  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another  member,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  occupation  and  qualification  of  the  candidate, 
and  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  approve  the  nomination,  they  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Chamber  at  the  first  regular  meeting  thereafter. 
The  candidate  shall  be  then  balloted  for  ;  and  if  five  or  more  negative 
ballots  appear,  he  cannot  be  admitted  a  member,  nor  be  again  pro- 
posed until  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  time  of  such  rejec- 
tion. 

The  Chamber  may  expel  any  member  for  dishonorable  conduct  or 
dealings,  but  only  after  a  hearing  of  such  member  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.     Provided^  that 
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the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  recommended  such  expulsion,  and 
that  due  notice  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  both  to  the 
accused  member  and  to  the  Chamber  at  large,  of  the  day  when  such 
hearing  may  be  had ;  and  also  provided,  that  if  the  accused  member 
do  not  appear  for  sucli  hearing,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  vote  may 
be  taken  on  his  expulsion  as  though  he  had  appeared. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  shall  furnish  to  each  member  who 
may  apply  therefor,  and  who  shall  have  paid  his  admission  or  annual 
fees,  an  engraved  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed  and  authenti- 
cated. 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members.  Resident,  who  reside  or  do 
business  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  all  others  shall  be  classed  as  non- 
resident. 

When  the  number  of  the  former  shall  have  reached  fifteen  hundred, 
(exclusive  of  Honorary  members,)  and  that  of  the  latter  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  no  more  shall  thereafter  be  admitted,  except  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, 

ARTICLE  IV. 
HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
whether  regular  or  special,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  without  ballot,  unless  called  for.  They  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  and  be  exempt  from  payment 
of  any  fees  whatever. 

The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  honorary  member,  thus  elected, 
with  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed  and  authenticated, 

ARTICLE  V. 
FEES. 

Each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  shah  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars, 
which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  dues  until  the  first  of  January  next  suc- 
ceeding his  election,  and  thereafter  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  fifty 
dollars  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  For  members  not  resid- 
ing or  doing  business  in  the  City  of  Xew  York  the  fee  shall  be  one- 
half  the  above  amounts,  payable  in  like  manner. 

Every  new  member  shall  pay  upon  election  an  initiation  fee  of  fift^y 
dollars. 

The  Executive  Committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  itself,  remit  the  annual  dues  of  any  member ;  and  it  may 
accept  the  resignation  of  any  member,  at  any  time,  if  the  annual  fees 
of  such  member,  to  the  date  of  such  resignation,  shall  have  been  paid 
or  remitted. 
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If  the  fees  of  any  member  remain  unpaid  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
the  name  of  such  defaulting  member  may  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of 
the  Chamber  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
DUTIC8  OF  OFFICERS. 

Of  the  President. — The  President  shall  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Cliamber.  He  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  regular  and  special,  and  all  motions 
of  busings  and  adjournment  shajl  be  addressed  to  him.  He  shall 
appoint  all  Special  Committees,  except  where  the  Chamber  shall 
otherwise  order.  He  shall  sign  all  official  documents  of  the  Chamber. 
He  shall  countersign  the  annual  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  when  duly 
audited.  He  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  on  the 
written  requisition  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  stating  the  object 
thereof,  and  shall  designate  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  special 
meeting  may  be  held,  and  direct  the  due  notification  thereof. 

Of  the  Vice-Presidents, — The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  have  the  same  power 
and  authority  as  the  President 

Of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber,  except 
money  arising  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  its  real  estate,  or 
appropriated  for,  or  received  to  acquire  or  improve  the  sama  He 
shall  disburse  the  same  whenever  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  these 
by-laws,  only  upon  the  written  warrants  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  keep  books  of  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
the  vouchers  therefor,  in  the  usual  form,  and  shall  produce  a  copy  of 
the  same,  fairly  stated,  for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  at  each 
annual  meeting.  Such  a  copy  of  accounts  shall  be  duly  audited  by 
auditors  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chamber,  and  be  signed  by 
them  and  countersigned  by  the  President,  on  or  before  the  Tuesday 
next  preceding  tlie  annual  meeting.  The  Treasurer  sliall  deliver  over 
to  his  successor  the  cash  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  also  any  certi- 
ficates of  stock  or  other  securities,  the  property  of  this  Chamber, 
together  with  the  books  of  account,  chest  and  key,  and  may  require  a 
receipt  therefor.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer-elect,  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President. 

Of  the  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Chamber.     He  shall  Ix)  the  custodian  of  the  Hall 
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and  other  rooms,  and  other  property  of  the  Cliamber,  except  its  real 
estate,  and  shall  have  the  general  care  of  the  furniture,  library, 
pictures,  portraits,  and  of  all  documents  and  correspondence  belonging 
to  the  Corporation.  He  shall  keep  such  property  insured  against  fira 
He  shall  attend  all  meetings,  and  keep  a  fair  and  correct  register  of 
all  proceedings,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Chamber,  which  shall  be 
regularly  entered  in  the  book  of  minutes,  after  the  ancient  usage. 
He  shall  also  attend  upon  and  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive  and  other  Standing  Committers,  and  shall  assist  the 
Special  Committees  as  far  as  in  hi»  power.  He  shall^  under  direction 
of  the  President,  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Chamber.  He 
shall  duly  notify  members  of  their  election,  sign  all  documents  jointly 
with  the  President,  and  have  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Chamber 
for  their  proper  authentication.  He  sliall  give  due  notice  of  all 
meetings,  both  regular  and  special.  When  neither  the  President,  nor 
any  of  the  Vice-Presidents  is  present  at  any  meeting  regularly  called, 
the  Secretary  shall,  after  reasonable  delay,  adjourn  the  meeting  sine 
die. 

He  shall  see  to  the  collection  of  all  dues  from  memlx^rs,  and 
regularly  return  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  render  him 
all  required  assistance  in  the  clerical  part  of  his  duties.  He  shall 
prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  in  the  Secretary's  absence  act  in  his  place.  He  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

ARTICLE   VII. 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   REAL  ESTATE. 

Election, — At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  shall  be 
elected  from  among  the  members  two  trustees  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  whose  term  of  office  will  then  expire. 
The  six  trustees  so  elected  sliall,  with  the  President,  constitute  a  Board, 
and  have  charge  and  control  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Corporation* 
Any  vacancies  in  said  Board  otherwise  occurring  shall  be  filled  at  the 
next  regular  or  any  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Pouws  and  Duties. — The  President  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  the 
(^hairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio,  and  said  Board  may 
elect  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  and  appoint  such  other  assistants  as 
it  mav  require.  Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  custody, 
control  and  management  of  all  real  estate  of  the  Corporation,  and  of 
all  funds  and   other   property  appropriated  or  received  for  the  pur- 
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chase,  improvement,  or  any  other  purpose  affecting  real  estate,  and 
shall  have  full  power  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  to  contract  for  and 
acquire  such  real  estate  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  to  improve  the  same 
by  demolition,  alteration  or  erection  of  buildings  or  otherwise,  adopt 
plans,  modify  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  make  all  appropriate 
contracts  therefor  and  for  the  management  of  said  real  estate.  The 
Board  may  provide  for  such  compensation  to  its  appointees  and 
assistants  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  pay  the  same  from  any  funds  in 
its  control.  Xo  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  real  estate  shall  be  made, 
except  by  authority  of  the  Chamber  by  resolution  adopted  at  a 
r^ular  meeting  or  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  All  con- 
veyances, mortgages,  leases  or  contracts  of,  or  affecting  the  real  estate 
of  the  Chamber,  shall  be  authorized  by  said  Board  and  the  President, 
or  a  majority  thereof,  and  shall,  >vhcn  so  authorized,  be  executed 
under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Cliamber. 

The  Hall  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  meetings  of  the  Chamber, 
unless  consent  for  other  temporary  use  be  given  .by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Board  or  Trustees  of  the  Real  Estate  and  President  of  the 
Chamber  at  a  regular  meeting  or  special  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Board  shall  annually,  and  from  time  to  time  as  it  deems  wise, 
make  reports  to  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  to  execute,  issue  and  deliver  certificates  of  indebtedness  for 
subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  received  under  letter  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  May  7th,  1897,  or  under  any  other  plan  for  providing 
funds  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber,  which  certificates 
shall  be  of  such  form  and  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Board  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  securities 
given  to  the  Chamber  in  Trust  in  the  way  of  endowment  or  otherwise, 
for  any  object  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Chamber,  except 
the  Charity  Fund,  and  to  invest,  control,  manage  and  disburse  the 
same  as  provided  by  the  donors  thereof. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  when  present,  and  shall  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  that  office.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  true  and  careful 
minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
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assigned  to  him  by  the  Board,  the  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all 
funds  under  control  of  the  Board,  sliall  collect  and  receive  all  money 
arising  from  rents  or  otherwise,  make  such  disbursements  and  pay- 
ments as  the  Board  shall  direct,  and  keep  accurate  books  of  account 
therefor.  All  cheques  against  said  funds  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Treasurer  and  President,  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Board, )  and  appropriate  vouchers  shall  be  taken  for  all  disburse- 
ments. The  Treasurer  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  be  the 
general  manager  of  the  real  estate. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 

An  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  to  be 
elected  by  the  Chamber  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  in  May  of 
each  year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Ke venue  Laws,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and 
Improvements,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  the  senior  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Chamber. 

A  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

A  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

A  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 

A  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A  Committee  on  Insurance. 

A  C^ommittee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation. 

A  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

Each  of  these  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, sliall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  May  meeting.  The  Chairman  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber,  The  members 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  at  the  election  held 
in  1902,  when  six  members  shall  be  elected,  two  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
^o  men)ber  of  a  Standing  Committee,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  same  Committee  until 
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one  year  from  the  expiration  of  liis  term.     Vacancies  occurring  in 
any  Committee  may  be  filled  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 
Three  members  of  any  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
DUTIES  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Of  the  Executive  Committee, — The  Executive  Committee  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber,  have  a  general  control  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Secretary,  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  audit  all  bills  and  claims  against 
the  Corporation  and  direct  their  payment,  if  approved,  except  bills 
for  salaries  and  rent,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  President,  and 
paid  upon  his  order,  or  that  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  his 
absence,  and  except  all  bills  affecting  the  real  estate  or  funds  under 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  shall  fix  the  amount  of  all 
salaries  and  compensation  for  service.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  submit  at  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  election  the 
names  of  seven  members  for  appointment  by  the  Chamber  to  nominate 
Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for  election  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  shall  have  power  to  accept  resignations  and  remit  fees  as 
hereinbefore  provided  by  Article  V. 

Upon  the  complaint  by  any  member  charging  dishonorable  conduct 
or  dealings  on  the  part  of  any  other  member,  it  may,  in  its  discretion, 
report  the  complaint  to  the  Chamber,  with  recommendation  to  expel 
the  offending  member,  but  not  otherwise  ;  always  provided  that  it  give 
to  the  member  complained  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  before  making  such  report. 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund, — This  ('ommittee  shall  take 
charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  received  from  Mrs.  John  C. 
Green,  and  from  any  other  source,  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  invest 
and  re-invest  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  have  power  to 
make  distribution  of  the  income  thereof  among  those  intended  to  be 
benefited.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  in  their  i>umber  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration, — This  Committee  shall  have 
complete  supervision  of  all  matters  of  arbitration  referred  to  the 
Chamber  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and 
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disposition  of  all  matters  submitted  in  arbitration  ;  it  shall  provide  a 
form  of  agreement  not  inconsistent  with  existing  provisions  of  law  bj 
which,  so  far  as  practicable  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
shall  become  as  effective  as  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 

It  shall  compile  and  from  time  to  time  revise  and  keep  a  list  of 
qualified  persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  willing  to  act  as  arbitrators  under 
these  rules,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Chamber.  This  list  shall  be 
known  as — "  The  List  of  Official  Arbitrators  "  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Any  matter  in  controversy  may  be  referred  by  the  disputants  sign- 
ing the  form  of  agreement  provided  by  the  Committee,  together  with 
a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  they  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  by  them  selected,  and  waiving  any  and  all 
right  to  withdraw  from  such  submission  after  the  acceptance  of  their 
appointment  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  selected,  and  designating 
at  their  option  either 

(a.)  One  of  the  persons  named  in  said  **List  of  Official  Arbitra- 
tors,'* who  shall  act  as  sole  arbitrator  ;  or 

(6.)  Any  two  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators,  who  in  turn  shall  desig- 
nate from  said  "  List  of  Official  Arbitrators,"  a  third  person  to  be 
associated  with  them  as  arbitrators  ;  or 

(c.)  The  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  a  quorum  thereof. 

In  any  case  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  may,  in  its  discretion, 
decline  to  entertain  a  matter  submitted  for  arbitration,  in  which  event 
the  selection  of  special  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators  shall  be  void. 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  a 
schedule  of  moderate  fees  to  be  paid  in  all  matters  submitted,  which 
fees  shall  be  chargeable  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

OF  OTHER  8TAi«DINQ  COMMITTEES. 

Their  duties  shall  be  to  examine  into  and  make  report  upon  such 
subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Chamber,  or  they  may 
originate  and  report  to  the  Chamber  such  views  as  they  may  deem 
proper  for  its  consideration. 
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They  shall,  respectively,  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  meetings  and 
proceedings,  in  which  the  Secretary  shall  give  them  all  required  assist- 
ance, and  they  shall  make  an  annual  written  report  to  the  Chamber 
at  its  regular  annual  May  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X. 
OF  CLCCTION   OF  SPECIAL  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  Chamber  shall  elect,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
the  following  named  officers  : 

Commisdoners  of  Pilots, — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  Commissioners  of  Pilots.  Whenever 
any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  of  either 
of  such  Commissioners  so  elected,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Cliamber,  and  the  term  of  service  of  the  member 
so  elected  shall  date  from  the  day  of  such  election,  [as  by  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York^  passed  June  28 ^  185S'\ . 

Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding  Houses  or  Hotels. — 
There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  May,  a  member  of  the  Cliamber  to  act  as 
Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding  Houses  or  Hotels  in  the 
Cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  [as  by  law  of  the  Staie  of  New 
York,  passed  March  21,  1800'\, 

Council  of  the  Nautical  School. — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
to  serve  for  one  year,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  May, 
three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  the  Council  of  the  Nautical 
School,  [as  by  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  2If,  181  S\ 

Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  above  named  offices  by 
death,  rqsignation  or  otherwise,  except  in  that  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Pilots,  the  same  sliall  be  filled  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber next  following. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
QUORUM  AND  ADJOURNMENT. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Chamber,  of  which  number  the  Presi- 
dent or  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  must  always  be  one,  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  quorum  for  tlie  transaction  of  business,  or  to  ballot  for 
members. 
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In  case  a  quorum  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  anj 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
senior  Vice-President  present,  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to  such  other 
day  in  the  same  month  as  he  may  judge  proper  ;  but  in  caee  there  be 
no  quorum  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any  special  meeting,  such 
adjournment  shall  not  be  made,  except  by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present 

If  there  fail  to  be  a  quorum  from  the  absence  of  the  prescribed 
officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die, 

ARTICLE   XII. 

RULES    OF    ORDER. 

At  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  the  regular  order  of 
business  shall  be : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  nominations  for  member- 
ship. 

3.  Ballot  for  members. 

4.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees,  in  their  order. 

6.  Report  of  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 

7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Members  havuig  any  motion  or  remarks  to  make  shall  rise  and 
address  the  Chair.  All  resolutions  or  propositions,  of  whatever 
nature,  must  be  reduced  to  writing  before  they  can  be  entertained. 
The  time  to  be  taken  by  any  member  in  debate  may  be  limited  by 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber.  Each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor,  without  interruption,  for  such  time  as 
may  be  allowed  to  him.  Where  reports  of  Committees  are  sub- 
mitted to  debate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  introducing  such 
report  may  open  and  close  the  debate. 

At  special  meetings  called  to  hear  and  consider  reports  of  Com- 
mittees ordered  by  the  Chamber,  no  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
in  the  nature  of  substitutes,  (except  the  report  of  the  minority  of 
the  Committee,  if  any,)  shall  be  introduced  or  debated  until  after 
final  action  shall  have  been   taken   upon   the   report  of  such  Com- 
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mittee ;  when,  if  it  be  rejected,  such  new  propositions  or  resolutions 
may  be  entertained,  but  no  business  other  than  that  named  in  the 
requisition  and  call  for  the  special  meeting  shall  be  entertained,  even 
though  unanimous  consent  be  had. 

Members  having  appeared  in  the  Chamber  shall  not  withdraw  pre- 
vious to  adjournment,  except  by  permission  from  the  President 

Whenever  any  resolution  shall  be  proposed  in  the  Chamber  which 
calls  for  the  immediate  expression  of  its  opinion  or  action  touching 
any  public  matter,  and  if  the  same  be  objected  to  by  any  member 
present,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  state  the  objection, 
and  to  call  upon  those  who  sustain  the  same  to  rise,  and  if  one-fourth 
of  the  members  present  rise  in  support  of  such  objection,  then  such 
resolution  shall  be  referred  to  a  Standing  or  Special  Committee,  who 
shall  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber  ;  and  upon 
the  presentation  of  such  report,  the  same,  and  the  original  resolution, 
and  the  subject  referred  to,  may  then  be  acted  upon  without  further 
right  of  such  objection. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
PRIVILEGES  OF  STRANGERS. 

Members  may,  by  ticket,  introduce  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  use  of  the  Library,  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  any  stranger, 
and  such  ticket  shall  be  available  for  one  month  from  date. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
POWERS  OF  DELEGATIONS. 

Delegations  or  Committees,  which  may  be  appointed  by  this  Cham- 
ber at  any  time  to  represent  it  at  any  meeting  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce or  Boards  of  Trade,  or  at  any  other  Convention,  meeting  or 
Assembly  whatever,  shall  have  no  authority,  by  virtue  of  such  ap- 
pointment, to  bind  this  Corporation  to  concur  in  the  action  of  any 
such  body ;  but  such  Delegations  or  Committees  shall  report  to  the 
Chamber  all  propositions  or  actions  of  such  body  for  its  concurrence 
or  dissent 

ARTICLE  XV. 

All  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber  ;  but  no  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  acted  upon  before  the  next  regidar  meeting. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 

OF    THE 
MAY    4.    1911. 


HONORARY     MEMBERS. 

Name.  Date  of  Election. 

BiGKLOw,  John, May  6,  1886 

Edison.  Thomas  A. , November  7,  1889 

Rbid,    WiiiTKLAW, April  7,1892 

Low,  Skth, January  2,1896 

Hanna,  Hoou  H April  5,  19(K) 

Orr,  Alexander  E., Dt^ct-mber  4.  1902 

Choate.  Joseph    H.. May  4,  1905 

Porter,  Horace May  4,  1905 

Praht,  Robert  E, January  0,1910 

Roosevelt,  TiiRODORE June  2,1910 

Carnegie,  Andrew February  2,  1911 

MEMBERS. 

A. 

Name.  Date  of  Election. 

Abraham,  Abraham, February  5,  1891 

ACHELis,  Fritz April  6,  1894 

Acheson.  E.  G.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y April  8.  1902 

AcKERMAN,  Ernest  R.. April  6,  li^ 

ACKERMAN,  Marion  S., June  4,1908 

Adams,  Edward  D February  6,  1908 

Adams,  James  W November  8,  1910 

Adsit.  Charles,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y October  8.1901 

Agar.  John  G., April  5,1906 

Agn  kw.  a  KORGE  Bliss, January  7,  1909 

Aitken,  John  W., January  8,1889 

Alden,   Adelbert  H June  2.1898 

Aldhich,  Spenckr January  7,  1909 

At.dkidge,  Darwtn  R June  2,1898 
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Name.  Date  of  Election. 

Alexander,  Jamss  W Maj  6,1897 

Allen,  Chahlbs  H December  2,1909 

Allerton,  David  D., January  4,1906 

Allison,  William  O., April  6,1905 

Althan,  Benjamin, November  7,  1889 

Altsciiul,  C February  6,1902 

Ambrose,  Harry  T May  7,1891 

Anderson,  Abraham  A., October  1,1908 

Anderson,  Charles  W March  6,  1890 

Anderson,  Frank  E., January  2,  1902 

Andehson.  John, January  2,  1908 

Anderson.  Latheop,  Newark,  N.  J., January  8,  1901 

Andrews,  HoKACE  E., June  4,1908 

Andrews,  William  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., February  4,  1897 

Ansbacoer,  Adoi-ph  B., March  6,1890 

Anthony,  Henry  M., June  7.1877 

Appleton,  Francis  R April  5,  1894 

Appleton,  R.  Ross February  3,  1910 

Arbucklr,  John, October  6,1892 

Archbold,  John  D March  7,1889 

Armstrong,  James  Sinclair, April  7,1892 

Armstrong,  John  H., January  5.1911 

Arnold,  Lynn  J.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y October  2,  1902 

Ashforth,  Albert  B April  6,1911 

Astor,  John  Jacob, October  5,  1893 

Astor,  William  Waldorf, October  2,  1890 

Atwater,  T HERON   S.,Jr January  7,1909 

Atwater.  William  C, February  4.  1909 

AucHiNCLOSS.  Henry  B.,  Orange,  N.  J., February  1,  1877 

AucHiNCLOss,  Hugh  D January  7,  1897 

Ayres,  Howard, April  6,  1905 


B. 

Babb,  George  W., January  2.1908 

Bachb,  Jules  S., March  5,1903 

Bacon,  Edward  R., ^ March  4,1897 

Baer,  George  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., April  3,  1902 

Bailey,  Frank January  3,  1901 

Baker,  Edwin  H., October  2,1902 

Baker,  George  F., ^ March  4,1880 

Baker,  James  B., May  6,1897 

Bakewfll,  Allan  C, April  2,  1908 

Baldwin,  Leroy  W., March  2,1911 

Baldwin,  William  D., February  4,  1897 

Baldwin,  William  M., February  4,  1897 

Balfe,  Harry, June  6,1907 
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Na  m  e .  Dai  e  of  Elect  io  n . 

Balfe,  Thomas  F,  Nfcwburgli,  N   Y, June  7,1906 

Ball,  Alwyn,  Jr October  3.  liM)l 

Ball,  Ancell  H November  4.  1909 

Ball,  Thomas  P October  5,  1876 

Ball.  Thomas  R June  4,  1^91 

Bamurroek,  Maurice October  1,  1903 

Bancroft,  Samuel  Jr.,  WilmiDgton,  Del., April  7,  1898 

Bangs,  Francis  Sedgwick Jauiiary  3,  1895 

Bannard,  Otto  T., Octol»er  3.  1895 

Barber.  Herbert, January  6,  1910 

Barber,  James, April  7,  1910 

Barbour,  William F«'briiary  7,1889 

Barr,  Edward Ft^bruary  3,  1881 

Barrett,  John  D October  3,  1901 

Barrett,  William  M  ,. ..   . . Novi-nibir  4,  1909 

Barry,  Charles  D., January  7,  1897 

Bartlet,  Henry  P April  2,  1896 

Bartow,  Charles  S., February  4,  1897 

Batcheller.  George  Clinton, January  7.  1897 

Bausher.  Charles  L June  3,1897 

Baylies,  Edmund  L May  1,1902 

Bayne,  Howard, December  2,  1909 

Beal,  Thomas  P.,  Boston,  Mass., May  1,  1902 

Beaton,  George  A., May  1.1902 

Beers,  George  E. April  6,  1911 

Bec  H  ST  KIN,  Augustus  C, May  2.1889 

Behrens,  Arend January  4.  1906 

Beldino.  MiLO  M., June  7.1888 

Belding,  Milo  M.,  Jr February  T).  1891 

Bell.  James  C. March  2,  1911 

Belmont,  August, March  5,  1891 

Benedict,  Henry  H., January  6,1898 

Benedict,  James January  5,  1898 

Bbnedkt,  Lemuel  C, June  3,1909 

Benedict,  Theodore  Hudson, June  5,  1902 

Benedict,  Seklye, January  6,  1910 

Benedict,  Walter  St.  John, F**bruary  3.  1910 

Benjamin,  George  P February  5,  1891 

Bennett,  Walter  H., December  1,  1910 

Bensel.  John  A., October  1,  1903 

Berlin.  Henry  C, June   .  4.1891 

Bernheim.  Eli  H., May  5,  1910 

Bbrnheim,  Julius  C April  4.1907 

Bernheiher,  Charles  L February  6,  1902 

Berolzheiher,  Emil, Janaary  3,  1901 

Berri.  William, October  7,  1897 

Bertron,  Samuel  R, April  4,  1901 

Bertschmann,  Jacob, Janaary  7,1897 

Bbrwind,  Edward  J February  4,  1897 
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Name.  Date  of  Election. 

BsTHELL,  Union  N February  3,  1910 

Bbttlb,  Samuel, March  6.  1902 

BnxQVisT,  C.  Edward, June  4,1891 

BiRDSALii,  Daniel, June  3,1909 

BissBLL,  Arthur  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y October  8,  1901 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N November  2,  1871 

Bliss.  Cornelius  N.,  Jr., October  5,1899 

Blodoett,  Isaac  D.»  Boston,  Mass June  4,  1891 

Blood,  Samuel  8 January  3,  1901 

Bloss,  James  O. April  8.1884 

Blum,  Edward  C, January  7,  1909 

Blum BNTHAL,  Ferdinand April  8,1890 

Boas,  Emil  L March  4,  1897 

BoDM AN,  Edward  C, January  7,1897 

BooBRT,  Henrt  Mters, January  7,1909 

BoissBVAiN,  Daniel  G June  7,1906 

BoKBR,  Carl  F., January  7.1904 

Boldt,  Qeorge  C, October  8,  1901 

BoLLBR,  Alfred  P., June  5,1902 

BoNDT,  Maurice  S April  5,  1906 

BooDY,  David  A., October  6,1887 

Borden,  Bertram  H., December  1,  1910 

Borden,  Spencer,  Jr. ,  Fall  River,  Mass April  2,  1908 

Borman,  Adolph  H., October  4,1900 

BosKOwrrz,  ADOLPH, June  4.1891 

Bourne,  Frederick  G., November  7,  1889 

Bowdoin.  George  S., April  4.1895 

Bowen,  Clarence  Winthrop, February  3,  1887 

Braoo.  Henry  T., October  5.1905 

Bkainard,  Clinton  T., February  2,  1911 

Brainard,  Frank April  5,  1900 

Brainerd.  Frederick  A  , January  8,  1903 

Braman,  Willard,   January  4,  1894 

Brett,  George  P., January  2,1902 

Brewer.  William  A.,  Jr.,  South  Orange,  N.  J February  6,  1902 

Brewster,  Henrt  C.»  Boeheater,  N.  Y. , January  5,  1899 

Br KWSTER,  Richard  I., April  7,1910 

Bridgm AN,  Herbert  L., October  3,1901 

Bribsen,  Richard  v., May  6,1909 

Bright,  Osborn  W January  2,  1902 

Brinckbrhoff.  Elbert  A., November  4,  1875 

Brinckeuhoff.  Gurdon  G April  2,  1891 

Brizse,  Charles  N., June  4,1903 

Broadway.  William  G., January  6.1910 

Brookbr,  Ciiahlbs  F., January  7,  1897 

Brown,  Franklin  Q., October  1.1903 

Brown,  James  Crosby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. June  7,  1906 

Brown,  James  Noel, January  7,1909 

Browx.  Samukl  T., April  6,  1905 
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Name.  Date  o/  Election. 

Brown,  Thatcher  Mag OUN, May  6.1909 

Brown,  Vernon  Carleton, January  7.1897 

Brown,  Vernon  H., December  2,  1875 

Brown,  Waldron  P., April  6.  1888 

Brown,  Walston  H October  3,  1889 

Brown,  Will  ARD  St  ANBURY June  4,1908 

Brown,  William  C, January  5,  1911 

Brown,  William  T., January  5,  1906 

Browning,  J.  Hull, w  March  5,  1903 

Browning,  John  Scott, March  6,  1890 

Brucker,  Carl May  6,1897 

Brundrett,  Hart  B., April  3,  1890 

Bryan,  Charles  S., January  8,1903 

Buchanan,  William, June  5,1879 

BucKNER,  Thomas  A., January  6,1910 

Budge,  Henry,  Hamburg,  Qermany, January  6,1898 

BuLKLEY,  Edwin  M., October  5,1899 

BuLKLEY,  Jonathan, October  4,1894 

BuLKLEY,  Justus  L., June  4,1891 

Bull,  W.  Lanman, April  3.  1884 

BUNCB,  H.  L.,  Hartford,  Conn., May  1,1902 

Burchard,  Anson  W., April  7,1910 

Burgess,  Edward  G., January  8,  1903 

Burke,  John, June  2,  1904 

Burns,  Edward March  4,1897 

Burr,  MELANCTHON,Jr., April  6,1905 

Burr.  Winthrop...... October  6.  1904 

BuscH,  Adolphus,  St.  Louis,  Mo., April  3,1902 

Bush,  Irving  T., June  2.  1904 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray, , November  5,  1908 

Butler,  William  H January  2,  1902 

Buttfield,  William  J., April  7.  1904 

C. 

Cabot,  Francis  H., May  6,1897 

Caesar,  Henry  A., October  2,1890 

Caldwell,  Robert  J April  5,  1906 

Callanan,  Laurence  J., June  3,  1897 

Cammann,  Henry  L., January  5,  1899 

C AMM ANN,  Hermann  H., January  4,1894 

Camp,  Hugh  N.,  Jr., June  4,1908 

Campbell,  Henry  G., April  6.  1906 

Campbell,  Palmer., March  2,  1911 

Campbell,  Samuel  S November  8,  1910 

Cannon.  Henry  W March  4,1886 

Cannon,  James  G., November  3,1887 

Carey,  Stephen  W October  6,  1859 

Carh ART,  Amory  Sibley, January  7,  1897 
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Carle B ACH,  Emil, January  8, 

Carleton.  I.  Osgood January  7, 

Carlielb,  Jay  F January  6, 

Carpenter,  Charles  W., January  5, 

Carrington,  IIbnky  p., April  6, 

Carroll,  Howard June  7 

Carbb,  Henry  R., Jun«  2, 

Carixedge.  Charles  F., Jane  5, 

Case,  Albert  C, January  2, 

Case.  Charles  L., January  5, 

Case,  Clinton  P., February  8 

Ch  ad  WICK,  Charles  N., January  4, 

Chadwick.  Joseph,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y., June  4, 

Chamberlin,  Emerson,  SummU,  N.  J January  8, 

Chambers,  Albert  N March  4 

Chambers,  Frank  R., October  8 

Chase,  Austin  C,  Syracuse,  N.  Y January 

Chester,  Colby  Mitcubll,  Jr., June  7, 

Chew,  Beverly, October  5i 

Childs.  Harris  R December  1 

Childs,  Jambh  E April  6, 

Childs,  Sam  uel  S.  , March  3 

Chisholm,  Hugh  J January  2 

Chisolm,  B.  Ogden, June  6, 

Chisolm,  George  E March  5, 

Christie,  Robert June  7 

Chdbb,  Hendon June  2, 

Chubb.  Percy, June  2, 

CiLLis,  Hubert, March  6, 

Claflin,  John May  2, 

Clapp.  Edward  E May  1 

Clark.  Charles  Martin, December  1 

Clark,  Gardiner  E.,  J r February  4 

Clark,  George  C, January  8, 

Clark,  J.  William, May  2 

Clark.   Leroy, October  1 

Clahk,  Nelson  S.,  January  6, 

Clark,  William  A., April  3, 

Clarke.  Lewis  L., March  8, 

Clarke.  Thomas  B December  6, 

C*LARKB,  William, November  8, 

Clement,  Stephen  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. October  8, 

Clews,  Henuy, July  6, 

Clews,  James  B., January  fi, 

Clowry,  Robert  C, January  8, 

Clyde,  Thomas, October  4 

Clyde,  William  P., November  6, 

CocKCROPT,  John  V., April 
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CoE.  William  U June  2,  1910 

Coffin,  Charles  A May  1.1902 

CoGOBSiiALL,  Edwin  VV., March  5,  1903 

Cogswell,  Lbdtard,  Albany,  N.  Y. , October  8,  1901 

Cogswell,  W.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., April  8.  1902 

Coleman,  Michael June  6,1895 

COLBR,  Bird  S January  6,  1898 

Colgate.  Jajiss  C,  ,' January  6,  1898 

Collins,  Clarence  Ltman, February  6,  1879 

COLLORD,  Qeoroe  W., January  2,  1902 

CONANT,  Charles  A., May  1,1802 

CONKLIN,  William  G., February  4.  1897 

CoNNETT,  Ernest  R October  5,  1905 

Conover,  Samuel  8., October  5,  1905 

CONROW,  Theodore February  4,1897 

Content,  Harry, January  2,  1902 

Cook,  Qborgb  D., January  8,  1907 

Cook,  Henry  F March  4,  1897 

Cook,  Howard  M., April  5.  1900 

Cooke,  William  G., March  8.  1910 

CooNEY.  Daniel  F October  6.  1887 

CooNEY.  John  J., April  7,1910 

CoFELAND,  Charles  C October  3.  1907 

Copland,  Gkoroe  W June  1.  1905 

COHKY,  William  E., January  6.  1910 

CouiELL.  William  Wallace, January  5,  19o5 

CoRLTES,  Benjamin  F., December    1,1881 

COHLI88,  Charles  A May  6,1909 

Corning,  Christopher  Robert, April  6.  1905 

Corning,  Edward March  2,  1893 

CouTELYOD.  Gkorge  B., May  6,1909 

Codtts,  George  H., March  4.1897 

CovERLY,  William, January  8,  1885 

Cowl,  Clarkson Feliruary  4   1897 

CowLES,  Davids., April  4,  1»89 

CowPKUTHWAir,  J.  Howard March  4.  H»09 

Cox,  Charles  F January  2,  19«»2 

CoxE.  WiLLrAM  (IHISCOM,  Wilmington,  Del March  3.  1910 

Coykendall.  Samuel  D., March  2,  1898 

CozzENs.  Stanley   V May  1.  1902 

Chank,  Oeouok  F June  4.  1891 

Crane.  Jonathan  H January     10.  1884 

Ckankoiid,  Frederick  L  , January  5.  1911 

Cranford,  Walter  V January  5.  1911 

Cuawkoud.  Rvehett  Lake January  3,1907 

CiiiMMiNs,  John  D., October  4,1888 

Crimmins,  Thomas, January  2,1902 

Cromwell.   David,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., October  3,1901 

Cromwell,  Frederic March  5,  1885 
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Cromwell,  James  W January  7.1892 

Cromwell,  Lincoln, October  5,  1905 

Grossman,  Qeorgb  W., April  2,  1896 

Ckcqer.  Bkrtram January  7,  1904 

Cumnock,  Arthur  James, January  5,1911 

Cunningham,  James  W., June  2.1904 

CuRLEY,  Terence  F Dt»cember  2,1909 

CuRREY.  Jonathan  B June  7,  1900 

CuTTEH,  Ralph  L., June  6,1878 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton October  1,  1896 

Cutting,  William  Bayard, April  4,  1895 

CuYLER,  Thomas  Db  Witt.  Philadelphia,  Pa., March  6.  1902 

D. 


Dalley,  Henry, November  4, 


Darlington,  Thomas, October 

Davenport,  William  B., April 

Davidge,  William  H April 

Davis,  Daniel  A.. February 

Davis,  J.  Edward April 

Davison,  Henry  P., i . . .  April 

Day,  Arthur  M., October 

Day,  Clarence  S., January 

Day,  Joseph  P April 

Day,  William  A., February 

Deal,  Edgar October 

Dean,  Herbert  H January 

Dearborn,  David  B November  2, 

Dearborn,  George  S., April 

Debevoisb,  George, June 

De  Cordova,  Charles, June 

Deevbs,  J.  Henry February 

Dbeves,  Richard, January 

Degener,  John  F June 

De  Haven,  Alexander  H April 

Delafield.  Maturin  L.,  Jr.,  Paris,  France January 

Delano,  Eugene J  une 

De  Lanoy,  William  C, April 

De  Lima,  Elias  A., February 

De  Lima,  Elias  S.  A.,  Mexico  City,  Mex February 

De  Mauriac,  Eugene  A., April 

DEMfNG,  William  B., January      2, 

Demorest,  William  C, January      5, 

DsMUTH,  William. November  7, 

Denb Y,  Isaac, November  6, 

Dennis,  Samuel  S.,  Newark,  N.  J., June           7, 

Depew,  Chauncey  M., May            7 

De  Rham,  Charles, April           5, 

Db  Silver,  Carll  H., October       8, 


5, 

7, 
1 
4 
2, 
4 
6, 
7, 
7, 
6 
4 
4 
*6, 


1886 
1907 
1907 
1904 
1897 
1905 
1900 
1904 
1895 
1908 
1910 
1901 
1907 
1865 
1900 
1906 
1882 
1897 
1896 
1891 
1905 
1897 
1900 
1911 
1897 
1897 
1905 
1908 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1900 
1885 
1900 
1895 
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Dbspakd.  Walter  D., October  6,1904 

Dey.  Anthony April  4.1907 

Dick,  Harris  B., February  4.  1909 

Dick.  J.  Henry JaDuary  7.  1904 

DiCKBRHAN,  Watson  B., January  3,  1907 

Dickinson,  Edwin  E., April  6. 1905 

Dickson.  James  B February  4.  1897 

Dickson.  Joseph  B April  6,  1905 

Dikterich,  Charles  F., January  7,  1897 

DiMiCK,  Jeremiah  W., January  8,1908 

Dimsb,  Henry January  8.  1907 

Dix,  John  A.,  Jr, January  4,  1905 

DoDi>,  Frank  H January  7.  1897 

DoDGE;  Cleveland  H., April  o.  lt«83 

Dodge,  Francis  E., February  7,1895 

Dodo R,  Marcellus  Hartley, April  6,1905 

DoLAN,  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa., March  6.1902 

DoMiNiCK,  Bayard, January  8,  1901 

DoMiNiCK,  Gbosge  F., January  8.  1903 

DoMMBRiCH,  Louis  F December  1.1887 

Donald,  Peter, J  une  3.  1877 

DoREMus,  Robert  P., April  6.  1905 

Dormitzer,  Walter January  7,  1909 

Doty.  Ethan  AxLEN, April  7,1881 

Douglas,  William  H., April  1,  1897 

Douglass,  Robert  Dun February  4.  1897 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., October  3.  1901 

DowLER,  Akthur  E. January  8.1901 

DowLiNG,  Robert  E June  4.1908 

Drake-Smith,  Barbtow, January  7,  1897 

Drbicer,  Michael, November  4.  1909 

Dresser,  Daniel  Le  Roy, Octob«*r  3,  1901 

Drexel.  John  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa May  1.  1902 

Drummond,  Michael  J., April  6,  1005 

Dryden,  John  F.,  Newark,  N.  J., February  4.  1897 

Drysdalb.  Robert  A., J  une  !i.  1909 

Dudley,  John  L.,  Jr., June  1,1905 

Duke,  James  B. , March  2,  1 893 

Dulles,  William May  1,  1902 

Duncan,  Stuart October  2,  1902 

DuNCAH,  William  Butler, April  5,  1855 

Duncan.  William  C April  5,1906 

Dunham,  J.  Frank April  4.  1901 

Dunlap,  John  R October  8,  1907 

Dunn.  Henry  E. January  4,  190<V 

Dun  woody,  William  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., March  6,  1902 

Duryea.  Franklin   P., January  4,  1906 

Dutcher,  John  B., January  4,  1883 
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Duval.  Geokoe  L. June  7,1900 

DwiGHT,  Edmund, Jauaary  4,  1906 

E. 

Bames,  Francis  L., January  5.  1905 

Earl,  Edward DecemWr  ?,  1909 

Eaklb.  J.  Walter April  0.  1905 

Eastman,  Joseph, Janaary  7.  1904 

Eaton.  Frederick  H., Octobt^r  2.1902 

Ek^KERT,  John  A June  2,1910 

Eddt,  Jesse  L. April  »i,  19(>5 

Edgar,  Charles  H Janumy  5.  1911 

Edgell,  Qeorge  S.. January  5.  1898 

Edmistbr,  Willard  Earl, April  5,  1906 

EU>WARi>s,  Richard  L., Marcli  5,1891 

Eidlitz.  Otto  M.. Janunry  :\,  1901 

EisEMAN,  Samuel, Marcli  5,  1903 

ElSMAN,  Max January  3    1901 

Elliott,  Samuel, June  7,  1900 

Ellis.  W.   Dixon March  4,1909 

Elms,  James  C... April  5.1906 

Ely,  Chebver  N., January  2,  1908 

Ely,  George  W April  5.  1900 

Emery.  Charles  G., May  5.1881 

Emery.  John  R., June  4,1903 

Emery,  Joseph  U June  3,1909 

Bnglis,  Charles  M., May  2,  1889 

English.  William  H., October  6,  1904 

EsTES,  Webster  C, June  3,  181»7 

Ethkrinqton.  William  F Marcli  2.1911 

Ettlingbr,  Louis, January  7,  1897 

EusTis.  John  E May  ;>,  1910 

Evans,  Frederic  H., January  5,  1911 

Evans,  Henry April  7,  1892 

Evans.  William  T January  7,  1897 

Ewart.   Richard  H., June  6,1907 


Faiirb,  Clarence  L., November  3,  1910 

Fahnestock.  Harris, January      2,  1908 

Faunestock,  Harris  C, September  5,  1867 

Fahnestock.  William, April           7,  1898 

Faiiys,  George  Ernest, March         4,  1897 

Fahys.  Joseph,.  June           5,  1879 

Fairbanks,  Henry  P., January      5,  1899 

Faiuciiiij>,  Benjamin  T January      4,1906 
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Name.  Date  of  Election. 

Fa iRCHiLD,  Charles  S., April  4.  liHO 

Fairchild,  Julian  D October  5,  lh93 

Fairchild,  Samuel  W., January  8.  1895 

Falk,  Gustav, January  6,  1898 

Falk,  Kaufman  S., April  7.1898 

Farlee,  Jacob  S April  6,  1899 

Farlee,  Robert  D.  , April  6,  1899 

Farley.  James  A., December  2,  1909 

Farrbll,  James  A January  6,1910 

Farrelly,  Stephen, March  4,1897 

Farson.  John.  Jr., January  6,1910 

Fassett.  J.  Sloat,  Elmira,  N.  Y October  3.1901 

Faulkner.  Edward  D January  2,  1890 

Fayerweather.  Willlam  O.,  Paterson,  N.  J., April  7.  1892 

Felsinger,  William ..  January  5,1911 

Ferguson,  Walton, October  8,1901 

Ferris,  Frank  A., January  4,  1894 

Ferry.  E    Hayward ..  May  2.1907 

Fish,  Stutvesant January  2.  1902 

Fisher,  Edwin  A.,  Sayreville,  N.  J., January  4,  1906 

Fisher,  Irving  R October  8.1901 

FiSK,  Haryet  Edward, June  8,1897 

FiSKE,  Haley,  May  5,  1910 

Flagler,  Henry  M November  6,  1884 

Flagler,  John  H., February  4,  1897 

Fleitmann,  Frederick  T October  8,  1907 

Fleming,  Robert  Brown January  3,  1907 

Fletchkr,  Austin  B., January  4,  1906 

Flint,  Charles  R., December  6,1877 

Folds,  Charles  W.,  Chicago,  111 April  4.  1907 

Forbes,  Allen  Boyd, January  4.1906 

Force,  William  H January  3.  1895 

FoRGAN,  James  B.,  Chicago,  111., January  2.  1902 

Forsytiik,  John January  4,  1906 

Foster,  Scott. April  2,  1891 

Fowler,  Thomas  P., April  4,  1901 

Fox,  Frederick  P., November  4.  1909 

F0Y«,  Andrew  E : March        •  3,  1910 

Fraley,  John  U.. January  6.1898 

Francis,  David  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., April  3,  1902 

Franklin.  PniLiP  A.  S., January  3,1907 

Freeman,  Charles  D., June  2.1898 

Frelinghuysen,  George  G., January  8.1908 

Frelinghuysen,  Joseph  Sherman, January  2.  1908 

Fhew.  Walter  E January  8.  1903 

Fkick.  Henry  C. January  5,  1905 

Fkiedrich,  Leopold, December  2,  1909 

Fhiedsam,  Michael January  6,  1898 

Fuii-aELL,  Algernon  S., Novemb»*r  3,  1887 
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Frobt,  Rubsell,  South  Norwalk.  Conn January      8,  1907 

Frtsr,  Robert  L,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y January      3,  1907 


G. 

Gallawat,  Robert  M., January  8,  1891 

Gardiner,  Thomas  A., May  1,1902 

Garth,  Horace  £ : March  5,1891 

Gary.  Elbert  H February  6.  1 902 

Gaunt,  James January  7,1904 

Gawtry,  Harrison  E., January  2,  1902 

Gawtry,  Lewis  B.  , January  6,  1905 

Geer,  Gboroe  J., December  4,1890 

Gerhard.  Paul  F., January  4,1888 

Getty,  Hugh May  6,  1909 

Gtbb,  Walter, January  4.  1906 

GiBLTN,  William April  6,  1911 

Gibson,  Robert, April  5,  1906 

Gibson,  Robert  W May  «,  1897 

Gibson.  William  H March  8,  1910 

Gilbert.  Alexander January  5,  1905 

Gilbert,  Charles  P.  H April  4,1901 

Gilbert.  H.  B.,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island June  4,  1908 

Gillespie,  Lawrence  L October  1,1908 

Gillies,  Edwin  J., May  2.1907 

Gilpin.  William  J June  8,1897 

GiPS,  Adrian October  1,  1908 

Glazier.  Henry  S., January  6,1910 

Gleason,  Marshall  W., November  3,  1910 

Glover,  Charles  C.  ,  Washington,  D.  C, May  1 ,  1902 

GOADBY,  Clarence, October  8,  1901 

GoDFKKY.  Lincoln,  Philadelphia,  Pa., January  7,  1904 

Goelet,  Robert. June.  7,  1906 

Goepel,  Carl, January  8,  1901 

Goldenbero,  Samuel  L June  5.1902 

GoLDiNO,  John  N,, January  4.  1906 

Goldman,  Henry, February  7,  1895 

Goldschmidt.  Samuel  A., May  1,  1902 

Goodhue,  Charles  E., January  7,1909 

Goodwin,  James  J  , January  4,1906 

Gottheil,  Paul October  8,  1901 

Gould,   Edwin, January  5.1905 

Gould.  Geokoe  J April  5,  1894 

Grace,  Joseph  P., March  5,1908 

Graham.  James  LoRiMER, March  3,1910 

Graham,  Malcolm, January  7.  1897 

Granuery.  William  H., October  1,  1891 

Grant,  Frank  L., January  6,  1910 
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Gbat,  Olin  D November  6,  1908 

Gray,  William  S October  4,  1900 

Grbbff,  Behnii ard November  5,  1908 

Grben,  Adolphus  W., April  5,1906 

Grbbnb,  Francis  V., April  5.  1900 

Grrbnhctt,  Benedict  J., January  4,  1906 

Grbbnhut,  Josbph  B., January  6,  1910 

Grbimb,  Herbert  S April  4,1907 

Gkiffin,  Francis  B April.  6.  1899 

Griffith,  Edward March  «,  1903 

Griffith.  Pbhcy  T April  1,1909 

Grioos.  Herbert  L., January  7,  1697 

Griscom,  Clehbnt  a.,  Pblladelpbia,  Pa Nov«*mber  7.  18h9 

Griscom.  Clement  A.,  Jr., January  7,1897 

Grodt,  Edward  M., January  4.  1U06 

Guoobnhbim,  Benjamin Jun**  8,1897 

Guooenhbim,  Daniel March  5.  1891 

Gdooenheim,  Isaac March  5.  1H91 

Guoobnhbim,  Morris April  4,  1^95 

Guggenheim,  Solomon, April  4,  1895 

Gulden.   Charles May  2.  I907 

Gunthbr,  Bernard  G March  2,  1898 

Gunther,  Franklin  L., November  7,  1889 

GuYB.  Charles  H May  2.  1907 

GwATHMBY,  J.  Temple March  5.  1908 

Gwynne,  Charles  T  , Janunty  H,  11H»7 

H. 

Haas,  Kalman December  4.  1890 

Hackett.  Corcellus  H., October  8.  1889 

Haoedokn,  Hkrmann January  4.1906 

Hagekty,  George  v., January  4,1906 

Uagqbrty,  J.  Henry February  4,  1897 

Hall,  A.  Mitchell,  2d, May  6.1909 

Hall,  Alubrt  C April  5,  1894 

Hall,  Edward  E., February  8,  1910 

Halls,  Wili.iam,  Jr October  7,  1897 

Hamershlag,  Joseph, October  2,1902 

Hammf.r.  G    Adolph, June  1,1905 

Hanan,  John   H January  6,1910 

Hance,  John  A  , February  4,  1909 

Handy,  R.  FlemIxNG June  6,1907 

Hard,  Anson  W December  7,  1876 

Hare.  J.  Montgomery October  3,  1896 

Harper,  Orlando  M.  , December  2,  1886 

Hartshorn,  Stewart June  5,  1890 

Harvey,  George,... June  7,1900 

Hasler,  Henry June  4,  1908 
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Hasslach BR,  Jacob,. t June  4,1903 

Hatch,  Arthur  Melvin January  6.  1898 

Hathaway,  Charles February  6,  1996 

Ha VEMBYER.  William  F., April  1,1876 

Hawk,  William  S January  3,  1901 

Hawkes.  McDouqall, March  5,  1908 

Hawkins,  George  F June  7,1900 

Hay,  Louis  C, January  5,1911 

Hayes,  Geokob  W March  2,  I'.Ml 

Hazard,  William  A April  7.  1802 

Healbv,  Warren  M January  7,1904 

Healy,  a.  Augustus February  5,  1891 

Hbarn,  George  A., June  6.1889 

Hebaud,  Geouge  W January  5,1905 

Heg  em  AN,  Daniel  V.  B., January  6,1910 

Hegbman,  John  R May  5,1910 

Hbidb,  Henry March  4,  1909 

Hbidelbach,  Alfred  S., March  1,1888 

Heminway,  Homer, January  7,  1897 

Hemphill,  Alexander  Julian, June  1,1905 

Hendricks,  Harmon  W., June  4,1896 

Henry.  James, June  4,1908 

Hbntz.  Henrt May  6,  1858 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton, October  5,  1898 

Hermann,  Ferdinand, February  6.  1903 

Heroy,  William  W December  1,  1910 

Hester,  William, April  8,  190:* 

Hetzler,  Theodore February  2,  1911 

Hewitt,  Ekskine January  2,  1902 

Hicks,  Frederick  C October  3,  1901 

HiGGiNS,  A  Foster November  3,1859 

HiGGiNS,  Eugene Ociolier  3.1889 

HiGGiNS,  John  D April  1,  1909 

Hill  James  J.,  Minneapolis,  Minn April  4,1901 

HiLLiARD,  John  Gerald May  5,1910 

HiLLM AN,  William. June  2,  1898 

HiNK,  Francis  L., April  7,  1892 

HiKscH,  Richard, January  6,  1910 

HOAG,  William  N., April  2,  1891 

Hobart.  Henry  L., Jane  6,1907 

HoKBs.  Frederick  G January  3,  1907 

HoDENPYL,  Anton  G October  6,1904 

Hodge.  Henry  W December  2,1909 

Hodges,  Alfred October  7.1909 

HoDGMAN.  Geouge  B  , April  4,1895 

HODOMAN.  S.  Theodore April  6,  i905 

HoPFMAN,  Charles  F.,  Jr., October  7,1897 

Hoffman,  Samuel  v., October  2,1902 

HoGAN,  Jefferson February  4,  1897 
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HoLBROOK,  Edward •  . .  February    7,  1889 

HoLBHOOK,  John  Swift January      3,1907 

HoLDEN,  Arthur  Bates, November  8,  1910 

H0LLI8TEII,  G.  Trowbridge October      8,  1901 

Hoi.LisTKR  William  H., December    8,1891 

HoLMKs.  Edwin  T.. February     4,  1897 

Homer,  Charles  F., June           3,1886 

Hopkins,  Amos  L.,  WilliamBtown,  Mass January       4.  1883 

Hopkins,  Eustis  Langdon,. • January       3.  1901 

Hopkins,  Qeoroe  B., April           2,  1891 

Hopping,  A.  Howard December  4.1890 

HoRR.  L.  William, June           6,1907 

HosKiKR,  Herman  C,  South  Orange,  N.  J., January       7,  1897 

HouGiiTALiNG,  David  H., June             7,1877 

Housman,  Frederick, November  4,  1909 

Howell,  Joseph  T., January       5.  !911 

Howard,  William  C February    4,  1897 

Howl \ nd,  W.  Wallace June            1,1891 

HoYT,  Charles  Sherman, January      6.  1910 

Hoyt,  Colgate, January       6,  1>*98 

HoYT,  Colgate,  J r January      6   1910 

Hoyt,  Edward  C January       3.  1889 

Hubbard,  Samuel  T., April           6,  1899 

Hubbard,  Thomas  H., January      5.1905 

Hubbard,  Walter  C January      4,1906 

HuBKR,  J AcquBS January      7.  1897 

Hudnut,  Alexander  M., June           4,1896 

Hughitt,  Marvin,  Cbicago.  Ill,, April            3,  1902 

Hulbert  Henry  C, October       4.1883 

Hume,  Frederic  T., March         4,  1897 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C, January      2,  1902 

Humphreys,  Edward  W., November  4,  1875 

Humphreys,  Frederick  H., '  Jauuary      2.  1902 

Humstone,  Walter  C June            5.1902 

Huntington,  Archer  M., April          3.1902 

HuuDMAN.  Frederick  Harold December  2,1909 

Hyatt,  Arram  M., January      3.1901 

Hyde,  E.  Francis, June           4,  1891 

Hyde,  James  H January      5,  1899 

Hyde,  Seymour  J January      3.  1907 

I 

Ickelheimbr,  Henry  R., October       6,1892 

IDE,  George  E., February    4.  1897 

Ilsley,  Silas  A., December    5,1889 

Imuoff,  Charles  H., November  4,  1909 

Iselin,  Adrian, April           5,  1894 

IsELiN,  Arthur February    3,  1910 
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laELiN.  William  E Octolnr  5,  1893 

IVBS,  Bkayton December  1,  1 887 

J. 

Jackson,  Georob  J. —  June  4,1908 

Jacobs,  Ralph  J May  1, 1890 

JAcquBLiN,  Hbrbbrt  T.  B Jaouarj  5.  1905 

Jambs,  Arthub  Cubti88» October  5,  1893 

Jaryib,  Jambs  N.. October  4,  1894 

Jarvis.  Samuel  M February  8,  1910 

Jbffbrt.  Edward  T., January  4.  1906 

Jbnkins,  Alfrbd  B., January  4,1906 

Jbsup,  Charles  M.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y May  3,  188« 

Jesup,  Frank  W October  3.1901 

Jewell,  John  V., March  5,  1903 

Jbwett.  Gborob  L March  7.1889 

Johns,  Henry  W., January  8,1901 

Jon NSON,  Alba  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., December  2,  1909 

JoHpisoN,  Frank  CoiT, March  5,1908 

Johnson,  Jambs  G., '. ..  February  6,1896 

Johnson,  Joseph  French, June  8,  1909 

Johnson,  S.   Whittlesbt, January  8.1903 

Johnston,  Walter  S April  6,  1899 

Jones,  E.  Clarence, October  3,  1901 

Jones.  Frank  S., October  6,1899 

Jones,  Joseph  A April  5,1900 

JoosT,  Martin. June  4,1891 

JuiLLiARD,  Augustus  D % November  4,  1875 

Kaiin.  Otto  H., October  7,  1897 

Kathan,  Rkid  a  , January  6,  1910 

Kaufman,  Louis  U., April  6,1911 

Kean,  John.  Elizabeth,  N.  J., April  4.  1901 

Kelly,  Eugene, December  5,  1889 

Kelly.  KiCHAKD  B January  3,  lUOl 

Kri^ey.  Clarence  H February  4,  1897 

Kemp,  Edward  CM., January  6,  1910 

Kemp,  G BOKO E  William, January  7.1897 

Kennedy,  Julian,  Pittsburg,  Pa., May  1,1902 

Kent,  Fked.  I., December  1.  1910 

Kent,  Thomas  B., March  2,  1J<93 

Kefplku.  Rudolph January  5.  1899 

Kehr.  John  B April  6.1105 

Kbrr.  Walter October  3,  1907 

Kessler.  George  A., January  6,  1898 

Key ENEY,  Thomas  J., June  5,1890 
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Keys.  Charles  H October  3,1907 

Keys,  William  A., April  4,1907 

EiLDUFP,  Thomas  H.,  Brookline,  Mass., October  4.  1900 

KiLNBR,  Samuel  E October  4,1900 

Kino,  David  H October  7,  1886 

King,  Willaud  V November  4.  1909 

KiNGSLEY,  Darwin  P., October  8,  1907 

KiNGSLKT,  WILLLA.M  M., April  4.1901 

KiNN AN,  Alexander  P.  W., March  4.1909 

KiRBT,  Thomas  £., June  7,  1906 

KiRKDRiDB,  Franklin  Butler, Jane  7,  1906 

KiRKPATRiCK,  John February  8,1910 

Klinck,  Jacob  C March  4.1909 

Kne BLAND,  Tale, June  4,1908 

Knight,  William March  5,  1903 

Knoedlek.  Roland  F., December  1,1887 

Knox,  William  Henry, June  7,  1906 

KoECHL,  Victor, February  7,1889 

KoHNS,  Leb, June  4,  1891 

KoPPER,  Philip  W.,  Jr., February  3,  1910 

Kops,  Daniel, March  4,  1909 

KouNTZE,  Luther November  4,  1869 

Krembr,  William  N January  5,  1899 

Kridbl,  Samuel, June  5,  190? 

Krower,  Alfred, February  8.  1910 

KuHLKE,  George  W., January  2,  1902 

Ku UN,  James  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., January  6.1910 

KuHNE,  PERcrvAL, January  7,1897 

KuNHARDT,  Henry  R., .- April  4,1895 

KuNKEL,  John  A., April  1,1897 

KuTTROFP,  Adolf, December  5,1889 

Laidlaw,  James  Lebs, April  4,  1907 

Laing,  Edgar  H April  2,  1908 

Laird,  Alexander,  Toronto,  Canada, October  3,  1  iM)l 

Lamarchb,  Henry  J April  2,1885 

Lamont,  Thomas  W January  5,  1905 

Landon,  Francis  G., February  3,1910 

L an dstreet,  Fairfax  S., May  5.1910 

Lane,  James  W., February  6,1902 

Langdon,  Woodbury, June  7.1877 

Langeloth,  Jacob, October  4,  1894 

Lanier.  Charles, October  5.1865 

Lantz,  Jesse, June  2,1904 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  B., October  3.1901 

Lawrence,  Chester  B., June  4,  1891 

Lawrence,  Richard  Hoe., November  4,  1909 
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Lkach,  Arthur  B., April  8.  1902 

Leavitt,  Charles  W.,  Jr. January  5,1911 

Lbaycraft,  J.  Edgar January  8,1891 

Lbb,  Charles  N.,  Farmington,  Conn., March  5.  1908 

Lee,  J.  Bowers January  7,1897 

Le  Gbndre,  William  C, February  4.1892 

Lego,  Oeoroe, January  8,1895 

Lehman,  Arthttr, June  4.1908 

Lehman,  Philip, January  6,1898 

Lehman,  SiGMUND  M., January  6,1898 

Lbland,  Francis  L., June  4,1891 

Lbshbr,  Arthur  L.,. June  5,  1884 

Leyerioh,  Charlbs  D.,  Corona,  L.  L, June  4,1891 

Levbt,  Edgar  J., January  7,  1909 

Lett,  Charles  E., January  7,1904 

Levy,  Jefferson  M., January  6,1898 

Lewis.  Edward  L., January  2,1902 

Lewisohn,  Adolph, January  2,  1902 

Lichtenstein,  Alfred, January  8,  1908 

Lilienthal,  Joseph  L., December  2.  1909 

LiMBURG,  Richard, April  7,1898 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W., April  1,  1897 

Lincoln,  Lowell December  2,  1875 

Lindenthal,  Gustav, May  6,  1 909 

LiSMAN,  Frederick  J., October  2,  1902 

Litchfield,  Edward  H., January  5,1899 

LiTTAUER,  Lucius  N., October  5,  1899 

Lloyd,  Francis  O., January  2,1890 

LoiNES,  St rphen, February  4.  1 897 

Look,  David  M. January  4,  1894 

LoOMis,  Edward  N., May  1,1902 

Lott,  Edson  S., February  3,  1910 

Lovktt,  Robert  8 December  2.  1 909 

Low,  Abbot  Augustus, April  6.1898 

Low,  Joseph  T., June  5,  1884 

Lowe,  William  E., April  7,  1904 

LucKENBACH.  Edgar  F January  8,1901 

LuMMis,  William, December  3,1891 

Lybrand,  William  M., June  2,1910 

Lyle,  John  S December  5,  1889 

Lyman,  Frank, January  4,1900 

Lyman,  Henry  D., April  6,1899 

Lynch,  John  Hampton, January  8,  1903 

Lyon,  Emory  S., February  8,  1910 

Mc. 

McAdoo,  William  G., January  5,1905 

McAlpin,  Edwin  A October  1,1891 
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Mc A LPiN.  William  W Jannarj  3,1907 

McCall.  John  C, April  7,  1910 

McCarroll,  WILLLA.M, March  4,  1897 

Mc(^OMB.  David  J.. October  1,1908 

McCoRD,  William  H.... JaDuary  2,  1908 

McCuRDY,  Robert  H., June  2.1898 

McCuTCHBN,  Chahlbs  W., April  5,1906 

McCuTCHBON,  Jambs January  4,  1900 

McDouoALL,  Walter, April  4,  1907 

McFaddbn,  George  H., June  4.  1908 

McGarrah,  Gates  W April  6.  1899 

McGeb,  Henry  A., April  6,  1899 

McIntyre,  William  H., January  2,  1902 

McEbbyer,  J.  Lawrence, July  6,  1865 

McKbnna,  William  L May  1,1902 

McKeon.  John  C. January  6,  1905 

McKesson,  John, May  2,  1889 

McEiNNEY,  Robert  C, October  1,  1903 

McKiTTRiCK,  Thomas  H. ,  St.  Lonis,  Mo., November  4.  1909 

McLanb,  Guy  Richards, February  4,1909 

McLban.  Jambs June  7.1900 

McLouoHLiN.  Charles  S., February  4,1897 

McMahon.  James, October  6,1892 

McMurtry,  Geoeob  G January  5,  1905 

McNeiu.  George. January  2,  1896 

Mc Williams,  Daniel  W., January  4.1900 

Ma  BON,  James  B.. April  4.1901 

Mac  Cracken,  Hbnry  M., November  5.  1908 

Macdonald.  James  A.. March  4.1897 

Mack.  Jacob  W., January  6.  IW'8 

Mackay.  Clarence  H., January  8,  1903 

Mack  AY.  Donald October  8.  1895 

MacKay,  Frbdbric  D., November  4^  1909 

MacVbagh,  Franklin.  Washington,  D.  C April  3,  1902 

Macy,  George  H.. October  1,  1891 

Macy.  V.  EvBRiT, January  2,  1902 

Magoffin,  James  R., April  2,1908 

Mali.  Pierre January  3.  1889 

Mallett,  Daniel  T., January  5.  191 1 

Mallory,  Charles, March  2,1882 

Mann.  S.  Vernon June  7,  1900 

Manning,  John  B January  2.1890 

Manvillk,  Hiram  E.. May  6.  1909 

Manvuxe.  T.  Frank, January  7.190* 

Makble.  William  A March  6.1902 

Marden.  Francis  S., April  7.1904 
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M ARKLB,  John, April  3 

Marks,  Marcus  M., March  5 

Marling,  Alfred  B., March  4, 

Marsh.  Hsnrt  W., October  7 

Marsh,  Joseph  A., June  4 

Marsh,  Melville  Asburt, November  8 

Marshall,  Waldo  H., Januarj  7 

Marston,  Edgar  L Judo  5, 

Martin,  Henry  C, January  5, 

Martin,  Robert  H., April  5, 

Martin,  William  R.  H., October  8, 

Martindalb,  Joseph  B., December  9, 

Martinez,  Aribtides, April  1 

Marvin,  Charles  D., June  4, 

Masters,  Francis  R June  7, 

Masury,  John  W., January  7, 

Mather,  Robert, April  5, 

Mather,  Samuel,  Cleveland,  O., April  8, 

Matheson,  Willlam  J., February  6, 

Matthews,  Gardiner  D., March  5, 

Maury,  Charles  W., February  6 

Maxwell,  Howard  W., January  5 

Maxwell,  Robert April  4 

Mayer,  Morris, June  5, 

Merck,  George, January  5, 

Meredith.  Willlam  T., February  4 

Merkill,  Edwin  G June  2 

Merrill,  Wm.  Willis April  5, 

Merritt,  W.  Jenks,^ January  5, 

Messiter,  Richard  P., January  5 

Mktcalf,  Manton  B December  2, 

Metz.  Herman  A., April  6, 

Meurer,  Jacob, April  4 

Meyer,  Abraham  B., April  7, 

Meyer,  Harry  H., June  f* 

Meyer.  Henry  C, June  3, 

Meyer,  John  Henry, June  2, 

Meyer.  Joseph  E June  7, 

Meyer,   Leopold,  Newark,  N.  J., May  2 

Miller,  David  H., May  0, 

Miller,  Jacob  W January  6 

Miller.  John  Doull, October  5, 

Miller,  Theodore  F., October  4 

MiLLiKEN,  Seth  M April  d, 

Mn.LS,  Abraham  G., June  2, 

Mills,  Andrew, February  4 

Mills,  John  T., April  4, 

Mills,  Ooden, January  4, 

Mills.  W    McM aster, January  5, 
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MiLMiNE,  Chakles  E., June  4,1903 

MiNTON,  Francis  L., October  3,1901 

MrTCHBL,  Ormsby  M., June  4,1903 

Mitchell,  Francis  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., October  4,  1888 

Mitchell,  John  J.,  Chicago,  111., January  2,1902 

Moffat,  George  B., June  6,1889 

MoFFiTT,  William  H., Maj  <).  1909 

MOHU,  William, February  4,  1897 

Mollenhauer,  Henry  F April  5,  1906 

MoLLESON.  George  E., October  5,  1905 

Monks.  John February  4.1897 

Monks,  John,  Jr., June  7,1900 

Montgomery,  James  Moore, January  3,1901 

Montgomery,  Richard  M., May  5,  1881 

Montgomery,  Robert  H., '. June  3,  1909 

Moon,  George  Temple, April  5,1906 

Moore,  Charles  A., ■. October  4,1894 

Moore,  Charles  A.,  Jr., June  1.1905 

Moore,  Francis  C, April  2. 1891 

Moore,  John  C January  4,1906 

Moore,  Robert  R., January  5.1905 

Moore,  William  H., January  2,1902 

Morgan,  Edwin  D April  4,  1901 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont, December  4,  1862 

Morgan,  J.  PiERPONT,  Jr., April  5,1894 

Morgan,  James  L., January  4.  1906 

Morgan,  Rollin  M January  5.  1911 

Morgan.  William  F. , February  6.  1 896 

Morgenthau,  Henry April  4.  1901 

Morris,  Effingham  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., March  6,  1902 

Morris,  Theodore  W February  7,1895 

Morrison,  David  M., April  2.1891 

Morrison.  Edward  A., January  7.1897 

Morrison,  George  Austin, January  3.1^9 

Morrison,  Louis  W., April  7,  1904 

Morse.  Daniel  P., April  5,  1900 

Morse,  Horace  J., March  5.  1908 

Morse,  James  R., March  2,1893 

Morton,  Levi  P September  4,  1856 

MosLB,  George  R., March  5,  1903 

MoTT,  Augustus  W., June  2,  1898 

MoTT,  Jordan  L., April  6,1871 

MuHLEMAN,  Maurice  L., June  8,1897 

Muller,  Carl, February  4,  1897 

Mdlry,  Thomas  M., October  1,1908 

MuNN.  John  P., February  4,  1909 

MuNRO.  John, March  2,  1911 

MuNROE,  Henry  Whitney, January  7,  1897 

Mcnsey,  Frank  A., January  5,1899 
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Murphy,  William  D., April  0,1899 

Murray,  Oscar  G June  1,1905 

Mybrs,  Theodore  W., February  6,  1896 

N. 

Napier.  Alexander  D., April  5,1894 

Nash,  William  A., May  7,  1891 

Nash,  Willis  (i., March  4,^^909 

Nathan,  Alfred January  5,  1905 

Nathan.  Max, April  2,  1891 

Naumburg,  Aaron February  4,1897 

Naumburo,  Elkan, April  3,  1879 

Naumburg,  Qeorgb  W., January  5,  1899 

Naumburo.  Max, November  7,  1889 

Naumburg,  Walter  W., April  4,1895 

Nelson,  Stuart  Q., March  6,1890 

Nesmith,  Henry  E., November  7,  1889 

Nevius.  David, April  6.  1911 

Newbold.  Arthur  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., January  5,1905 

Nbwcomb,  James  G., January  7,  1904 

Nichols,  Acosta, October  5,  1899 

Nichols,  George,  Boston,  Mass., January  5,  1905 

Nichols,  John  W.  T., October  4,  1900 

Nichols,  William  H., April  5,1894 

NissEN,  LuDWiG, June  7,  1900 

Nix,  John  W., January  6,  1910 

Nixon,  Lewis, January  6,  1898 

NoRDEN,  Hermann, January  4,  1906 

Norton.  Edward  N., :  November  8,  1910 

Norton.  Ex ; May  5,1910 

Nugent,  Frank  Louis, April  4,1901 

O. 

Oakman,  Walter  G March  4,1897 

O'Brien.  Edward  C,  Montevideo,  Uruguay October  4,  1900 

Ochs,  Adolph  S., May  1,1902 

O'Dell,  Daniel, January  8,  1901 

O'DoNOHUE.  Charles  A January  8,1895 

O'DONOHUE.  Joseph  J.,  Jr., March  1,1883 

Ogden,  Joseph  W October  3,  1895 

Ogdbn.  Robert  C, January  7,1897 

Olcott,  Eben  Erskinb. January  2.1902 

Ollesheimbr,  Henry, April  5,  1906 

Olnet.  Charles, December  2,  1909 

Olyphant,  Robert, June  1,  1882 

O'Neill,  David  W January  6,  1910 

Oppenhkimer,  Julius February  2,  1911 

O'RouKKE,  John  F.. March  4,  1909 
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Orvis,  CHAJiLEfi  E. April  3.11)02 

Orvis,  Edwin  W April  3.  1902 

OsBOKN.  Herbert. February  4.  1909 

Osborne,  LoYALL  Allen, October  3,1907 

Ottley,  James  Henry, May  6,1909 

OuTERBRiDOE,  EuoENius  H., Marcb  5,  1908 

Owen,  Raymond  M  , November  4.  1909 

Owens,  William  W.,  Jr., May  1,1902 

Packard,  Edwin, April  8,  1890 

Page,  Edward  D., January  8.  1908 

Page,  Frank  C.  B November  4,  1909 

Page.  J.  Seaver, October  7.  1886 

Paine,  Augustus  Q., October  1,1903 

Paine,  Willis  S., * June  5,1890 

Palmer,  Lowell  M., April  2,  1896 

Palmer,  Nicholas  F., November  1 ,  1888 

Parker,  Forrest  H April  2,1891 

Parsons,  Edwin, January  2.  1908 

Parsons,  Harry  de  Berkeley, January  2,  1902 

Parsons.  Schuyler  L February  7,  1 884 

Parsons,  WiLLLAM  H., , Marcb  5,1885 

Partridge,  Frank  H February  6,1902 

Pate,  William  C, February  6,1902 

Paterson,  Robert  W April  5.1900 

Patuick,  Charles  H., February  4,  1897 

Pavenstedt,  Adolf, November  4,  1909 

Peabody,  Charles  A., June  2.1910 

Peabody,  Charles  J October  6,  1899 

Peabody,  George  Foster, October  7,  1886 

Peabody,  Royal  C, January  4.  lliOO 

Peaslee,  Edward  H., January  3.  1901 

Peck,  Carson  C February  3,1910 

Peck,  Charles  Edmund April  1.  11K)9 

Peck,  William  E June  2.1904 

Pert,  John  Northrop, December  4,  1890 

Pentz.  AHCHiiiALD  M., April  2,1885 

Pkrkins,  George  F.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., June  6.1889 

Perkins,  Gkoroe  W January  2.  1902 

Perkins.  Robe KT  P  , March  5,1903 

Perkins.  William  H October  4,  1888 

Perkins.  William  M April  5,  1906 

Pkteiw,  Samuel  T. December  1,1887 

Peters,  William  R., January  7,1897 

Phelan,  Thomas  A., January  6,1898 

Phillips,  John  B February  6.1902 
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Pi RKCU,  Wallace  L.,  Boston,  Mass April  4,1907 

PiBRSON,  Lbwis  E., November  4,  1909 

PiNKUS.  Frederick  S., March  2.1882 

PiRiE,  Samuel  C December  1,  1910 

Plant.  Morton  F.. April  4.  1901 

Platt,  Edward  T., October  6,  1904 

Platt,  WiLLARD  H., February  4,1897 

Platten,  John  W April  7.  1910 

Plaut.  Albert, April  5,  1906 

Plimpton,  George  A«, June  6,1995 

Plympton,  Gilbert  M., March  2,1893 

Pollock.  Walter  B., January  7.  1909 

Pom EROT,  Daniel  B., January  5,1911 

Poor,  Edward  E January  3,1901 

Poor,  Ruel  W January  7,  1897 

Porter,  H.  Hobart, April  7,1904 

Porter.  William  H., January  5.1898 

Post,  Charles  H., January  6,1898 

Post.  G  korob  B.  , May  6,  1897 

Post.  George  B.,  Jr June  4,1908 

Post,  James  H., May  1,1902 

Potter,  Frederick, January  3, 1901 

Potter,  James  Brown February  7,1895 

Potts,  Thomas, April  3,  1902 

Potts,  William  B., April  6,  1906 

Potts,  Wuj^iam  R., April  4,  1895 

Prabgbr,  John  F.. June  2.1881 

Pratt,  Charles  M., December  3,  1885 

Pratt,  Dallas  B.  , October  3,  1901 

Pratt,  Frederic  B January  6,1898 

Pratt,  Harold  I., October  3,1907 

Pratt,  Sereno  S., November  5,  1908 

Prbndergast.  William  A., March  4.  1909 

Prentiss,  George  H., April  7,  1892 

Prentiss,  John  Wing January  7,  1909 

Price.  George  Allan, January  3,1907 

Probst,  Arthur  O., April  5,1906 

Probst,  John  D., February  6,  1902 

Prosser,  Thomas June  7,1906 

Pruyn,  Robert  C,  Albany,  N.  Y., October  3,  1901 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A., February  4,  1897 

Putnam,  William  A., June  4,1891 

Pyle,  James  T., June  4,1891 

Ptne.  M.  Taylor, February  6,  1902 

Pyne,  Percy  R. March  6,  1902 

Q 

Quinby,  Franklin, March  4,  1897 
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QuiNLAN,  Jamks April  4,  1907 

QniNTAKD,   (iKORGK  W. , JqIj  0.  1865 

R 

Rainey,  Paul  J., June  7,1906 

Ram J« AT,  Dick  S., June  4.1891 

Ram 6 BV,  George June  3,1909 

Rand,  Charles  F., March  5,  11)03 

Randall,  Henry  M., January  7,  1909 

Randle,  Arthur  E.,  Washington,  D.  C, January  2,  1902 

Raven,  Anton  A May  6   1897 

Raymond,  George  H., March  2.1911 

Raymond.  Irving  E Jun«  7.  1906 

Raynor,  Forrest, June  7.1900 

Rea,  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  Pa., June  4.  1U03 

Read,  George  R., June  1,1905 

Read,  William  Augustus, January  5,  1893 

Ream,  Norman  B., January  8,1903 

Reed,  Charles, April  5.1906 

Rbid,  Daniel  G.,  January  8,1903 

Reid,  Ogden  Mills March  3,1910 

Reid,  Peter February  6.  1902 

Reid,  Wallace June  3.  1909 

Reimer.  O.  Eugene, January  3,1901 

Reimer,  Otto  E., April  4,1907 

Reisinger,  Hugo November  3,  1910 

Remington,  Franklin November  3,  1910 

Rhoades,  John  Harsen, June  4.1903 

Rhodes,  Bradford, January  5.1899 

Rice,  Edward  C, Junt*  4.  1903 

Rice,  George  S., April  6,  1V;06 

Rice.  Henry, Novenib«*r  1 .  1883 

Richard,  Oscar  L., January  8,  1903 

Richards,  E.  Ira, April  5.  1906 

Richards,  E^lis  G., January  2.  1902 

Richardson,  Charles  Tiffany, Noveuib»'r  4.  H'09 

Richardson,  Dwight  S February  4,  1897 

RiCHTBR,  Charles  J., June  4.1896 

RiDDER,  Herman October  7,  3897 

RiDOELY.  William  Barret,  Washington,  D.  C May  2,  1907 

Ring.  Welding April  1.  1897 

RoBBiNS.  Rowland  A., April  7,  1898 

Roberts,  George  H.. February  2,  1911 

Robert,  Samuel December  2,  190& 

Robertson,  Julius, March  5,  1903 

ROBCNSON,  Andrew  J., March  4,  1897 

Robinson,  Douglas January  3,  1901 

Robinson,  Drew  King 'April  5,  1905 

Robinson.  George  N February  6,1902 
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Robinson,  Samuel  A.,  Crozat,  Va June  0,  lb95 

ROCRBFBLLBU,  JOHN  D., MRrcU  7,  1689 

ROCKBFELLBR,  John  D.,  Jr., April  5,1900 

Rockefeller,  William January  5,  1888 

ROBBLINO,  WAsniNOTON  A.,  TrenloD,  N.  J., May  1,  1902 

Rogers,  Allbn  Merrill, January  4,  1P('6 

Rogers,  Charles  B.,  Uiica,  N.  T., Ociobt* r  8,  1901 

Rogers,  Edward  L April  6,1905 

Rogers,  Gouvbrneur, March  5,  1908 

Rogers,  Noah  C April  7,  1904 

RoMER,  Alfred, January  *J,  1890 

Ropes,  Albert  (i., April  7,1892 

RosBNBAUM,  Henry  C January  0.  1898 

Rosenbbro,  Theodore, DecemlM-r  5,  1889 

RosBNFELD,  William  I., May  1.1902 

Ross,  William  A Noveujher  t>.  1871 

RossiTER,  Edward  L., JmiuHry  7,1004 

Rothschild,  Harry  S., Innuaiy  8.  I9i»i 

Rothschild,  Simon  F January  2.  1902 

Rothschild,  V.  Sydney, January  7.  1897 

Rowland,  William March  J.  1882 

Run  YON,  Carman  R., January  4.  1906 

RUSHMORE.  TOWNSKND, March  5,  1908 

Russell,  Archibald  D., June  4,  1890 

Russell,  James  C January  2,  1902 

Ryan.  Thomas  F., April  1,  1897 

Ryle.  Arthur April  G.  1899 


S. 


Sachs,  Harry, April  5.  1900 

Sachs.  Samuel, March  4,  1886 

Salomon,  William, January  7,1886 

Sampson.  Charles  E February  3.  .910 

Sanderson.  Lloyd  Bowen, June  4,  1908 

Sargent,  George  H., January  5,  1899 

Sattert.kb,  Herbert  L., October  6.  1904 

Saunders.  William  L., January  8,  1907 

Sawyer,  Philip March  8,  1910 

Sc n A KFER,  Edward  C, January  5.1905 

Sen AKFER,  Henry January  4,  1906 

Schabfek,  J.  Louis November  4.  1909 

Schapfeu,  Frank January  6.  1910 

ScHALL,  William,  Jr., February  4,  1897 

SCHANCK.  George  Edgar, December  4.  1890 

Schefbr,  Carl November  7,  1889 

Schkftel,  Hkrbert  A Decfmb^r  2,1909 

SCHRNCK.  Edwin  S., January  8,  1907 
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SCHBNCK,  Frbdbrick  B., June  4.1891 

ScHENCK,  Hknry  A., January  7.  1909 

ScHERBR,  Oscar June  7.1900 

ScHEURR,  Charlbb April  4,1901 

ScHiBPPBLiN,  William  Jay, June  7.1894 

ScHiERBN,  Charles  A., January  5,1888 

SCHIEREN.  CUARLES  A.,  Jr., January  7,1909 

ScHiBRENBBRO,  August, April  2.1908 

ScHiFF,  Jacob  H October  3,1889 

ScHiFF,  Mortimer  L., January  5.1899 

SCHLESINGBR.  Lbo, March  6,  1902 

Schley.  Grant  B April  2.  1891 

Schmblzbl.  James  H May  2.1907 

Schnakbnbbro,  Daniel, January  5,  1899 

Schniewind,  Hbinrich March  8,1910 

Schoonmakbr,  Sylvanub  'L., January  7,  1904 

fcJCHREiBEU,  Otto  A January  6,  1910 

Schumacher,  Fredbrick, February  4,1897 

Schuster.  Richard., October  6,  1904 

Schwab,  Charles  M., April  8,1902 

Schwab,  GusTAV  H., Norember  1,  1888 

Schwab.  QusTAV,  Jr October  7,1909 

Schwarz,  Paul, March  2.  1898 

Scott.  Frank  H October  5.  1898 

Scribnbr,  Charles, January  7,1897 

Seaman,  Henry  B June  8,1909 

Seamans,  Clarencb  W., February  4.1897 

Sears,  Joseph  Hamblen, November  8,  1910 

See.  Alonzo  B March  5.  1908 

Seed,  John  H November  6,  1890 

Segoermann,  Frederick  K, January  5,1911 

Sbligman,  Henry October  5,  1899 

Seligman,  Isaac  Newton, January  5.  1888 

Sbligman,  Jambs, November  7.  1872 

Sbligman.  Jefferson February  6,  1902 

Seligman,  Joseph  L., March  2.1911 

Sblmbs,  John  H Fi»bruary  3,  1910 

Semler,  George, January  5,  19U5 

Seward,  George  O., January  7,  1909 

Sewahd,  William  H.,  Auburn,  N.  T., January  4.  11K>6 

Seymour,  Alexander  D April  7.1910 

Shainwald,  Ralph  L., January  2.1902 

Shallcross,  Cecil   F January  7.  1904 

Shattuck,  Albert  R., May  6,1897 

Shaw,   Alexander  D., June  2,  1898 

Shaw,  Charles  A January  4,  1906 

Shaw.  Leslie  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa May  2,1907 

Shaw,  Walter  W.,  Bournemouth,  England  June  6,  1907 

SiiAW,  William  N January  6,1910 
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Sheldon,  Edward  W Maj  2.1907 

Shkloon,  Oborgb  R., January  4,  1894 

Shbpabd,  Augustub  D., • January  0,  1887 

Sherer,  William June  4,  1891 

Sherman,  Charles  Austin January  7,  1909 

Sherman,  Qborge October  6,  1887 

Shoninger,  Bernard  J., June  4,  1908 

Sboninoer,  Charles, June  4,1908 

SiDBNBBRG,  Charles, March  6,1908 

SiBDENBURG,  Reinhard March  2,1898 

SiEGBERT,  Julius December  2,  1909 

Siegbert,  Louis January  8,  1907 

SiEGEL,  Henry March  6.1902 

SiBLCKEN.  Herman October  4,1894 

Simmons,  Charles  H., October  7.  1897 

Simmons,  Francis  R., October  fi,  1904 

Simmons,  John  S October  1,  1908 

Simmons,  Joseph  F.  , June  7,  1900 

Simmons.  Wallace  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo October  5,  190J 

Simonson.  William  A., June  5,1902 

Simpson,  Ernest  L January  4,1906 

Simpson,  William  L.  H., January  7,  1909 

Sinclair,  John  J., December  6.1888 

Singer,  Mortimer  M., January  7.  1909 

SiZER,  Robert  R., February  6,  1902 

Skblding,  Francis  H.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., January  7,  1904 

Skinner,  William, April  7.1898 

Skougaard,  Jens  C.  L., January  5,  1905 

Slater,  John, April  5,1906 

Sla^son,  George  L., January  8,1907 

Slee,  J.  Noah  H., January  4,1906 

Sleicher,  John  A November  4,  1V)09 

Sloan,  Samuel, January  5.  191 1 

Sloank,  Henbt  T., January  5,  1899 

Sloane.  John June  7,  1906 

Sloane,  William, January  7,  1897 

Sloane,  William  D., May  7,  1874 

Slocum,  Thomas  W April  4,  1901 

Smith,  Alfred  Gilbert, June  7.1906 

Smith.  Auoostine  J., June  7,  1906 

Smith,  Charlks  Herbert March  6,  1902 

Smith,  Elijah  P.. June  4,1891 

Smith.  G.  Waldo,  Bayside,  N.  Y., November  5,  1885 

Smith,  Howard  C April  5,  1894 

Smith,  J.  Waldo, February  4,  1909 

Smith.  James  A., January  5.  1905 

Smith.  Meriutt  Haviland May  6,  1909 

Smith,  Robert  A.  C, December  5,  1889 
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Smith,  William  Albxandkb, December  2.1886 

Smith,  William  Frothinoham, April  5,  1906 

Smtthbrs.  Francis  S., Januaiy  2,1890 

Snow,  Elbridob  ii., JaDuarj  2.  1902 

Sntdbb,  Valentine  P., JaDuarj  2,1902 

SORZANO,  Julio  F October  3,1889 

Sootsmith,  CuAitLES January  5,1911 

SouTHWiCK,  Francis  H April  4,1901 

SPERns,  James  M  , November  i.  1910 

Spenck.  Lewis  H., October  a.  lyoi 

Spkybr,  James June  4,1^1)1 

Spii£oelbero.  Charles  S., October  7,  l^i97 

Spieoelberg,  Isaac  N.,..  April  5.  1900 

Spiegelberg,  William  I., October  7.  \^\il 

Spingarn,  Elias, DecemlH-r  2.  18^0 

Spofford.  Paul  N., April  6.  1N')4 

Spowers,  John  J., October  4.  11IU« 

Sprague,  Frank  J Decfuibt-r  1.  1910 

Stanley.  Edward  O  , April  1.  lUtMJ 

Stanton.  Lucius  M., April  5,  19<»0 

Starbock,  Charles  A Aptil  1.  1J09 

Stauffen,  Ernest,  Jr., April  6,1911 

Stbbbins,  James  H., May  1.  1879 

Steele,  Sanpord  H., Marcb  5,  1908 

Stbenken,  John  G January  8,  1903 

Steers,  Henry May  5.1910 

Stein,  Fred  M., May  1,1902 

Steinam,  Abraham, April  5,  1906 

Stein  WAY,  Charles  H., Marcb  4.  Ib97 

Stern,  Leopold February  4,  lb97 

Steun,  Louis January  3.  1889 

Sternrach,  Mohris, January  2.  1902 

Stevens,  Frkderick  C,  Attica,  N.  T., April  <i.  1905 

Stewart.  John  A., June  4.1891 

Stewart,  Lispenard, January  5,  1899 

Stewart,  Louis, April  6.  191 1 

Stewart,  William  Rhinblandkr, October  3.  1895 

SriLLMAN.  Charles, February  4,  1909 

Stillman,  Jambs, November  4,  1886 

Stoddart,  John  H., February  6,1902 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps, July  6,1865 

Storks,  James, February  6,  1878 

Stone,  I.  Frank April  5,  1906 

Stotksbury,  Edward  T., January  2,1902 

Stout,  Andrew  Varick, June  7,1906 

Stout,  ('harlbs  H., January  5,  1899 

Stout.  Joseph  S June  7,1906 

Stout,  Newton  E June  7.  19(»6 

Straus,  Herbert  N June  7,  1U06 
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Straus,  Isidor January  6,  1876 

Straus,  Jesse  IsiDOR, March  4.1897 

Straus,  Nathan, November  7,  18b9 

Straus,  Percy  Selden. Ociohtr  4,1900 

Strauss,  Albert, April  8,1902 

Strauss.  Frederick, April  8.1902 

Strauss,  Jacob. January  3.  1901 

Strong,  Richard  A April  7,1904 

Studds.  Colin. December  1.  1910 

Sturobs,  Frederick, September  5.  1861 

Sturois.  Frank  K., October  5.  1905 

Suffern,  Ernest  S December  2,  1909 

Sulzberger,  Ctrus  L., January  7.1897 

Sumner.  Charles  P. Nov^uiber  4,  1909 

SuBBRUG,  John  W., June  2,1898 

SuTRO.  Lionel January  3,  1901 

SuTRO,  Richard April  4.1901 

SwBNSON,  Eric  PiERSON April  4,1901 

Swords,  Henry  C January  4,  1894 

Sylvester,  A.  L., May  1,  1902 

Tag,  Casimir. February  6.  1879 

Tailbr,  Edward  N., February  7,  1867 

Talcott,  Jambs June  1,1876 

Talmadge,  Henry  P., February  8,  1887 

Talmaoe,  John  F., : April  6,  190(( 

Tarbell,  Oagb  E January  4,1900 

Tatanis,  Pktros  P February  8,  1910 

Tatnall,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa., January  8,  1908 

Taussig,  Walter  M November  4,1909 

Taylor.  Elliott  M November  4,  1909 

Taylor,  George  W.  K., April  6,  1911 

Taylor.  James  W., April  4,  1907 

Taylor,  Stevenson January  5,  1898 

Taylor,  William  H., January  5,  1905 

Taylor.  William  J., February  4,  1897 

Tener,  Hampden  E.,  Jr., January  2,1902 

Ten N  BY,  Charles  H., January     10,1884 

Tbnnby.  Daniel  G., January  7,  1897 

Terry,  John  T., May  8.  1856 

Thalmann,  Ernest, January  8,  1885 

Thayer,  Harry  B June  2,  1904 

Thayer.  J.  Warren November  4,  ll»09 

Thayer.  John  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa January  6.  1910 

Thbbaud,  Paul  G., April  5,  1900 

Thom,  William  B., October  8.  1895 

Thomas,  Edward  Russell, May  6.1897 

Thomas.  Ransom  H., May  1.  1902 
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Thomas.  Sbth  E..  Jr March  3.  1910 

Thompson,  Hbnrt  Bublino,  WllmiDgton,  Del Janoary  8.  1907 

Thompson,  Hbnry  S.. November  8, 1910 

Thompson,  J.  Walter, June  4,  1908 

Thompson,  Robert  M., June  6,1895 

Tuorbdrn,  Alfred  M June  8,1909 

Thorns,  Gilbert  G January  4,  1906 

Thoiine.  Jonathan, December  8,  1885 

TnoRNE,  Oaklbioh January  8,  1908 

TuoRP,  W.  Edwin, January  7,  1897 

TiERNEY,  Mtlbs April  6,  1905 

Tietjen,  Christian  F., January  5,1905 

TiLDEN,  John   P., June  2.  1904 

TiLPORD,  Frank, December  5.  1889 

Tilney,  John  S., Aprjl  7.  1887 

Tim,  Loms  B., January  2,  1902 

Timolat,  James  Guyon February  8,  1910 

TiNOUE,  William  J., January  7,1909 

TiKGDE,  William  J.,  Jr., April  4,  1907 

ToD,  J.  Kennedy June  4.  1891 

Todd,  Judson  Scott, January  5,  1905 

ToMKiNS,  Calvin, January  7,1897 

Tomlinson.  Daniel  W.,  Batavia,  N.  Y., October  3,  1901 

Tousey,  William, March  2,  1898 

TowNE,  Henry  R October  1,  1896 

TowNSEND,  David  C, April  7,  1904 

TowNSEND,  Edward, ; January  5,  1905 

TowNSEND,  J.  Henry April  7,  1904 

Tracy.  Makcus  H May  5,  1910 

Trask,  Gustavus  D.  S March  7,  1878 

Trbadwell,  Harry  Hayden, April  4,  1901 

Trevor,  John  B June  7,1906 

Trowbridge,  Charles  A February  8,  1910 

Trowbridoe,  Edmund  Q., November  8,  1910 

Trowbuidoe,  George  F January  5,1905 

Tuck.  Edward,  Paris,  France June  1.1876 

Turnbdll,  William, February  6,1896 

Turnure,  George, January  8,  1907 

Tweed,  Charles  H  , January  8,1908 

Twitchell,  Herbert  K., February  2,  Ittll 

Ulman,  Joseph  S March  4,  1897 

Underwood,  Frederick  D October  8,1901 

Underwood,  John  T., December  1,  1910 

Upham,  George  F October  1,  1008 

Urban.  George,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  T October  8.  1901 
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Van  Cleaf.  John  C January  4,1906 

Van  Cortlandt,  Robert  B., April  5,  1900 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius, April  6,1900 

Vandbrhoef.  Harman  B January  6,1898 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A January  8,  1903 

Van  Du8BN,  Samuel  C, October  2,  1903 

Van  Gaasbeek.  Amos  C, February  4,  1897 

Van  Inqen,  Edward  H., October  2,1890 

Van  Inwegen.  Charles  P.,  Port  JerTis,  N.  Y Octolnsr  8,  1901 

Van  Norden,  Warner December  1.1887 

Van  Norden,  Warner  M., January  7,  1897 

VicKERB,  Thomas  L December  6.1877 

ViETOR,  Thomas  F January  4,1906 

VooKL.  Frank  E April  5,  1906 

Von  Buiesen,  Arthur, January  7,  1904 

Von  Qontard,  Alexander April  2,  1908 

Von  Stadb,  Frederick  H., February  4,  1897 

Vrebland,  Herbert  H., April  8,1902 

W. 

Wagner,  Frederic  C April  2.  1896 

Walker,  Alexander, April  5.  1906 

Wallace,  John  F May  6.  1909 

Wallace,  Walter  T., April  2.  1908 

Walter,  William  I., January  7,  1897 

Walton,  David  S.. February  4,  1897 

Wanamaker.  John January  8,  1901 

Wahbuhg,  Felix  M., January  7,  1897 

Warburg,  Paul  M ' January  8,1903 

Waud,  Geouoe  Gray April  5,  1894 

Wahd,  IIknuy  C, February  7,  1895 

Wahd,  Jacob  E,  Newark,  N.  J., June  4,  1908 

Ward.  Joskph  Morris,  Newark,  N.J January  5.  1905 

Wardman,  H aury,  Washington.  D.  C December  2,  1909 

Wark,  James  E., January  2,  1908 

Waking,  Ahtuuk  B February  4,1897 

Wauneh,  Lucien  C, November  4,  1886 

Waiiren,  Ciiaules  H January  5,  1911 

Waurkn,  Douman  T., October  6,  1881 

Waiiren.  William  K., April  5.1900 

Watehbuky,  John  I., January  3,  1»95 

Watson.  Autiiuu  W.. April  5,  1894 

Watts.  Ridley, April  4,  19<»7 

Weatiierbee,  Edwin  H., November  1.1888 

Webb,  Silas  D April  6,  1899 

Webster,  Charles  B., January  6,  1881 
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Weed   George  E., May  5,  1887 

Weil,  Aaron. October  2,1902 

Weld,  Francis  M., January  5,  1911 

Wellington,  Walter  L., October  3,  1889 

Wbijls,  William  Storrb January  8,  1901 

Welsh,  S.  Charles, February  4.  1897 

Werthbim,  HenetP October  7,  1897 

Westinohouse,  George,  Pituburg,  Pa., May  1,  1902 

Wetmore,  William  B.,  Allenliurst,  N.  J., June  6,  1878 

Whalen,  John January  5,  1905 

Wheeler,  Schuyler  S.,  Bernardaville,  N.  J April  5,  1894 

Wheelock,  William  E., .  November  8,  1910 

Wheelock,  William  H., April  4,  1901 

White,  Alain  C June  4.  1903 

White,  Alfred  T January  7,1897 

White.  Francis  F June  3.  1909 

White,  James  G., February  4.  1897 

White,  William  Augustus January  7,1897 

Whitehouse,  J.  Henry, October  4,1894 

Whitman,  Clarence, January  7,1897 

Whitman,  Nathaniel February  6.  1890 

Whitmarsh,  Theodore  F January  6.1910 

Whitney,  ALFRED  Rutgers,  Jr June  8,1909 

WiCKBS,  Edward  A., November  7.  1872 

WiCKHAM,  William  Hull January  4,  1888 

WiDENER.  Peter  A.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., March  6,  1902 

Wiggin,  Albert  H., October  6,1904 

WiLQUS,  William  J. , November  5,  1908 

Wilkinson,  James February  8,  1910 

WiLLCOX,  William  R., January  7,  1904 

WiLLCOx,  William  G March  3,  1910 

WiLLETS,  Howard,  White  Plains,  N.  Y April  7,  1892 

Willets,  John  T., May  7,  1891 

Williams,  Benjamin  A., January  8.1907 

Williams,  Clark, February  6,  1902 

Williams,  Frank  8., April  5.1888 

Williams,  John  J October  4,1906 

Williams,  Henry  K.  S April  7.  1910 

Williams.  Perry  P February  6,  1896 

Williams,  Richard  H December  1,  1887 

Willis,  Grinnell. January  7,  1904 

W^ills,  Charles  Sinclair, October  2.  1902 

Wills.  Charles  T., April  5,1900 

Wilson.  Daniel  T., January  7,  1904 

Wilson,  George  T.. June  4.1896 

Wilson.  Henry  R., January  3,  1901 

Wilson,  James  H.,  Wilmington,  Del., April  7,  1904 

Wilson,  John  A., May  1,  1902 
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Name.  Date  of  Election. 

Wilson,  Marshall  Ormb, October  2,1890 

Wilson,  Richard  T.,  Jr., June  5,  1890 

WiMPFHBiMRR,  Adolph, October  7,1897 

WiMPFHEiMER,  Charles  A December  2.1909 

WiNDMULLER,  Louis, i December  3,  1874 

WiNSLOW.  EJdward  F.,  Paris,  France, January  5.  1888 

Winter.  Edwin  W June  8,  i909 

WiNTERFELDT,  Hans, March  4,  1909 

WiNTHROP.  Robert  Dudley, October  8,  1895 

WiTHERBEE,  Frank  S., February  6,  1896 

Wittbnbekg,  Charles  J., January  5.  1905 

Wolf,  Edwin   H. January  5,  1905 

Wolfe,  Henderson  M June  3,1909 

Wolff,  Emil January  5,  1905 

Wolff,  Lewis  S.; October  3,1889 

WoLLMAN.  William  J November  4,1909 

Wood,  John  H., December  1,  1887 

Wood,  Otis  F April  7,  1898 

Wood,  Willis  D January  3,1907 

Woodford,  Stewart  L February  6,  1896 

Woodin.  William  H., February  6,1902 

Woodruff,  Timothy  L April  7,  1892 

Woodward,  Robert  B March  4,  1897 

Woodward,  Samuel  Walter,  Washington,  D.  C April  6,  1905 

Woodward,  William June  2,  1904 

Woolverton,  Samubi. April  6,  1899 

Woolworth,  Frank  W., October  6,  1904 

Wray.  Alexander  H., October  1,  1903 

Wright,  Herbert  C, January  8,  1907 

Y. 

Yoakum,  Benjamin  F., June  4, 1908 

Young,  Edward  L January  4.  1900 

Young,  George  W., February  7,  1896 

Young,  John  T., June  6,  1895 

Young.  Richard, June  4,  1891 

Z. 

Zabriskib,  Qeorge  a March  2,  191 1 

Zachry,  James  G., June  7,1906 

Zehnder,  Charles  H January  2.  1908 

ZiTTEL,  Frederick, January  7,  1904 


Note  :— There  are  two  classes  of  members  ;  resident  and  non-resident.     On 
the  above  list,  those  whose  addresses  are  given  are  non-resident  members 
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Officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — 1768-1911. 


Officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  its  Organization,  1768. 


PRESIDENTS 

• 

Elected. 

Retired. 

Elected.                                           Retired. 

1768. 

John  Cruger, 

1770 

1845. 

James  G.  King, 

1847 

1770, 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1771 

1847, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1848 

1771, 

Elias  DesbrossoB, 

1772 

1848, 

James  G.  King, 

1849 

1772. 

Henrv  White, 

1773 

1849, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1852 

1778. 

Tbeophylact  Bache, 

1774 

1852, 

Elias  Hicks, 

1858 

1774, 

William  Walton, 

1775 

1858, 

Pelatiah  Perit, 

1863 

1775. 

Isaac  Low, 

1784 

1868, 

Abiel  A.  Low, 

1867 

1784. 

JohD  Alsop. 

1785 

1867, 

William  E:  Dodge, 

1875 

1785, 

John  Broome, 

1794 

1875. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock, 

1882 

1794, 

Comfort  Sands, 

1798 

1882. 

George  W.  Lane,  (died) 

1883 

1798, 

John  Murray, 

1806 

1884, 

James  M.  Brown, 

1887 

1806, 

Cornelias  Ray, 

1819 

1887, 

Charles  S.  Smith, 

1894 

1819, 

William  Bayard, 

1827 

1894, 

♦Alexander  E.  Orr, 

1.^99 

1827. 

Robert  Lenox, 

1840 

1899, 

Morris  K.  Jesup, 

1907 

1840, 

Isaac  Carow, 

1842 

1907, 

J.  EdwardSimmons,(died)19lO 

1842, 

James  De  Peyster  Ogd 

en,   1845 

1910. 

*A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

V 

ICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

Elected.                                           Retired. 

1768. 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1770 

1794, 

John  Blaj,'gp, 

1797 

1770. 

Elias  Desbrosses, 

1771 

1797, 

John  B.  Coles. 

lttl7 

1770, 

Henry  White, 

1778 

1798, 

George  Bnrnewall, 

1800 

1771. 

Theophylact  Bache. 

1774 

180(>, 

Archibald  Gracie. 

1825 

1772. 

William  Walton, 

1774 

1817, 

William  Bayard, 

1819 

1773, 

Isaac  Low, 

1775 

1819, 

Robert  Lenox, 

1827 

1774, 

John  Alsop, 

1779 

1825, 

William  W.  Woolsey, 

1839 

1775. 

William  McAdam. 

1780 

18-^7. 

Isaac  <'arow, 

1840 

1779, 

Thomas  Buchanan, 

1783 

1839. 

James  I$o<»rman, 

1H41 

1779. 

Hugh  Wallace, 

1781 

1840, 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden 

.  1842 

1781. 

Jacob  Walton, 

1783 

1841, 

James  G.  King, 

1845 

1783, 

William  Walton, 

1784 

1842, 

Henry  K.  Bogert, 

1846 

1783. 

Gerard  Walton, 

1785 

1845, 

Stewart  Brown, 

1847 

1784. 

Isaac  St-ars, 

1785   1 

1846, 

David  S   Kennedy, 

1847 

1785. 

William  Constable, 

1788 

1847, 

Moses  H.  Grinnell, 

1847 

1785, 

Pascal  M.  Smith, 

1788 

1847, 

William  H   Macy, 

1849 

1788. 

Theophylact  Bache, 

1792  1 

1848, 

Moses  H   Grinnell, 

1849 

1788. 

John  Murray, 

1798  I 

1849. 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden 

1851 

1792, 

Gerard  Walton, 

1798 

1849. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1850 

1793. 

Comfort  Sands, 

1794 

1850, 

Charles  H.  Russell, 

1852 

•Living 

In  1911. 
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Elected.  Retired, 

1851,  Elias  Hicks,  1852 

1853,  Caleb  Baratow,  1855 

1852,  Samael  L.  Mitchill,  1854 

1854,  George  Cartiss,  1856 

1855,  Royal  Phelpn,  1863 

1856,  Abiel  A.  Low,  1868 

1868,  William  E.  Dodge,  1867 
1863,  Jonathan  Stnrges,  1867 
1867,  George  Opdyke,  1875 
1867,     Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  1860 

1869,  R.  Warren  Weeton,  1870 

1870,  Walter  8.  Griffith,  1872 
1870.  William  M.  Vermilye,  1875 
1870,  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  1874 
1878,  Solon  Hamphreys,  1874 
1875.  James  M.  Brown,  1884 
1875,    George  W.  Lane,  1883 

1883,  William  H.  Fogg,  1884 

1884,  Charlefi  8.  Smith,  1887 
1884,  Joeiah  M.  Fiske,  1889 
1887,  *Comeliu8  N.  Bliss,  .  1889 
1889,  *Alexander  E.  Orr,  1894 
1894,  William  E.  Dodge,  (3d,)  1895 
1894,  Cornelias  Vanderbilt,  1895 
1894,  William  L.  Strong,  1895 
1894,  John  Sloane,  1896 
1894,  John  Crosby  Brown,  1896 
1894,  Richard  T.  Wilson,  1896 
1894,  *Comelius  N.  Bliss,  1897 
1894,  *J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1897 
1894,  WUliam  H.  Webb,  1897 
1889.  Morris  K.  Jesnp,  1898 
1894,    J.  Edward  Simmons,  1898 

1894,  •Horace  Porter,  1898 

1895,  D.  Willis  James,  189^ 
1895,  *John  A.  Stewart,  1899 

1895,  *John  Claflin,  1899 

1896,  'Henry  Hentz,  1900 
1896,  •Aognstos  D.  Juilliard,  1900 

1896,  John  L.  Riker,  1900 

1897,  'Seth  Low,  1901 
1897,  ♦Woodbury  Langdon,  1901 

1897.  'Anson  W.  Hard,  1901 

1898,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  1903 
1898.  *Charle8  S.  Fairchild,  1902 


ected.  Retired. 

♦Jacob  H.  Schiff,  1903 

J.  Edward  Simmons,        1908 
William  E.  Dodge,  (2d,)  1903 
♦Levi  P.  Morton,  1903 

*J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1904 

♦John  D.  RockefeUer,        1904 
♦Andrew  Carnegie,  1904 

♦John  T.  Terry,  1905 

James  T.  Woodward,        1905 
♦John  Claflin,  1905 

♦Whitelaw  Reid.  1906 

♦Clement  A.  Griscom,         1906 
♦('harles  Lanier,  1906 

John  S.  Kennedy,  1907 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt,(died)1906 
Marshall  Field,  (died)       1906 
*Chaancey  M.  Depew,        1908 
♦Vernon  H.  Brown,  1908 

♦Isidor  Straus,  1908 

•Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  1909 

♦William  Butler  Duncan,  1909 
♦Seth  Low,  1909 

♦J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  1907 

John  Crosby  Brown,(died)1909 
D.  Willis  James,  (died)    1907 
♦William  Bayard  Cutting,1910 
♦Joseph  H.  Choate,  1911 

♦GusUv  H.  i^chwab,  1911 

George  F.  Seward,  (died)1910 
Edward  King,  (died)         1909 
♦Cleveland  H   Dodge, 
♦James  J.  Hill, 
♦George  F.  Baer, 
♦Stewart  L.  Woodford,      1910 
John  8.  Kennedy,  (died)  1909 
♦J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
♦Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
♦A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
♦Otto  T.  Bannard, 
♦Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
♦William  A.  Nash, 
♦John  Claflin, 
♦A.  Foster  Higgins, 
♦James  Talcott, 


899, 

899, 

900, 

900. 

900, 

901 

901 

901 

903, 

902, 

902, 

903, 

903, 

908, 

904, 

904, 

904, 

905, 

905, 

905, 

906, 

906, 

906, 

906, 

907. 

907, 

907, 

907, 

908, 

908, 

908, 

909, 

909, 

909, 

909, 

910. 

910, 

910, 

910, 

911 

911 

911 


3-5 


•  Living  in  1911. 
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Elected. 

Retired. 

Elected.                                            Retired. 

1768, 

Elias  Desbrosses. 

1770 

1789. 

Cornelius  Ray, 

1806 

1770. 

Tbeophylact  Bache, 

1771 

1806, 

Henry  I.  WyckoflE. 

1839 

1771. 

William  Walton, 

1772 

1840, 

John  J.  Palmer, 

1858 

1772, 

1778 

1858, 

Augustas  E.  Silliman, 

1860 

1778, 

John  Alsop. 

1774 

I860, 

♦Edward  C.  Bogert. 

1865 

1774, 

William  McAdam, 

1775 

1865. 

Francis  S.  Lathrop. 

1878 

1775, 

Charles  McEvera, 

1780 

1878. 

Solon  Humphreys, 

1900 

1780. 

Robert  Ross  Waddell, 

1784 

1900, 

*James  G.  Cannon. 

1908 

1784. 

John  Broome. 

1785 

1908. 

♦William  H.  Porter. 

1786, 

Joshua  Sands, 

1789 

SECRETARIES 

. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

•    Elected.                                            Retired. 

1768, 

Anthony  Van  Dam, 

1784 

1884. 

Jacob  Hanrey, 

1838 

1784. 

John  Blagge. 

1785 

1888, 

E.  A.  Boonen  Graves, 

1841 

1785, 

Adam  Gilchrist,  Jr.. 

1786 

1841. 

John  D.  Van  Buren, 

1848 

1786. 

WUliam  Shotwell, 

1787 

1843. 

John  L.  H.  McCracken, 

1848 

1787. 

William  Laight, 

1796 

1848, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

1849 

1796. 

William  W.  Woolsey. 

1801 

,    1849, 

Matthew  Maury. 

1858 

1801, 

Jonathan  H.  Lawrence,    1808 

1858, 

♦Edward  C.  Bogert, 

1859 

1808, 

John  Ferrers, 

1813 

1859, 

Isaac  Smith  Homans, 

1862 

1817, 

John  Pintard. 

1827 

1862, 

John  Austin  Stevens, 

1866 

1827, 

John  A.  Stevens, 

1882 

1868. 

George  Wilson,  (died) 

1908 

1832. 

John  R.  Hard. 

1884 

1908, 

♦Sereno  S.  Pratt 

^    ^- 

_  ._                 

_     ^..  __    _    _     _  _  _    . 

. 

•  Living  in  1911. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  MAY,  1912. 


A.  Barton  HsPBrRN,  President. 

Vice-Presi  dents . 

To  serve  until  May,  1912.  To  serve  until  May,  191U. 

Clevbtjlnd  H.  Doihje,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

Jambs  J.  Hill,  Otto  T.  Bannard. 

George  F.  Babr.  Arthur  Cirtiss  James, 

To  serve  until  May,  1913.  To  serve  until  May,  1916. 

William  A.  Nash,  John  Claflin, 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A.  Foster  Higgins, 

Jacob  H.  Schiff.  James  Talcott. 

WiLUAM  H.  Porter.  Treasurer. 
Sbreno  S.  Pratt,  Secretary. 
Chas.  T.  Gwynne,  Asst.  Secretary. 


Executive  Committee. 
James  G.  Cannon,  Chairman. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 

Welding  Ring,  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge. 

BuGBNius  H.  Olterbridge,  William  H.  Porter, 

Anton  A.  Raven,    .  Alexander  E.  Orr. 


Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

F^ANK  A.  Vanderlip,  Chairman. 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1912. 
Walter  E.  Frew,  Paul  M.  Warburg. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1918. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
Francis  L.  Hine,  Albert  H.  Wiggin, 


Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 
Welding  Ring,  Cliairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1912. 
Hbmry  a.  Caesar,  William  Sloan e. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1918. 
Howard  C.  Smith,  Edward  D.  Page. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
— ^—  William  E.  Peck. 


Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1912. 
William  Hull  Wickham,  Charles  A.  Scuieren. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 
James  O.  Bloss,  William  C.  Demorest. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 
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Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

EuiiENirs  H.  OrTBRBRiDGK.  Chairman. 

Members  to  servo  until  May,  1912. 

EBBN   E.  OLCOTT,  ElMiAR  F.   LCCKENBACH. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 
Robert  a.  C.  Smith,  Emil  L.  Boas. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
CHE8TER  B.  Lawrence.  Alfred  P.  Boller. 


CommiUee  on  Insurance. 
Anton  A.  Raven.  Chairmnn. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1912. 
Cecil  F.  Shallcross,  William  N.  Krembr. 

^Members  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 
Elbridge  G.  Snow,  Charles  A.  Pkabody. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
Lowell  Lincoln.  George  T.  Wilson. 


Committee  on  State  and  MunicipfU  Tajration. 
Darwin  P.  KiNtiSLEV,  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1912. 
Clarence  H.  Kei^ey,  George  E.  Idb. 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1913. 
Bdwin  W.  Coggeshall.  Francis  L.  Bames. 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1914. 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Gates  W.  McGarrah. 


Committee  on  Arbitration. 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Chairman. 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1912. 
Henry  Hentz.  Jambs  Talcott. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1913. 
James  H.  Post,  William  Lummis. 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1914. 
Frank  A.  Ferris,  Aix^brnon  S.  Frissell. 


Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn.  President  of  the  Chamber,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

Seth  Low,  Eugene  Delano.  William  N.  Krbmeb. 


Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real  Estate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

A.  Barton  Hepburn.  President  of  the  Chamber.  Chairman,  ez-ojffleio. 

To  serve  until  May,  19U.        To  serve  until  May,  191S.       To  serve  until  May,  191U. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan.  AVGrsTus  D.  Juilliard.  Jambs  Q.  Cannon. 


Commissioners  of  Pilots,  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  serve  until  Oct.  7  1911.       To  serve  until  Oct,  7, 1911.       To  serve  until  March  S,  19lt. 

Thomas  P.  Ball,  A.  Foster  Higqins.  Vernon  H.  Brown. 


Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors*  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses. 
Henry  M.  Randall. 


Council  of  the  XaiUictd  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 
Jacob  W.  Miller.  Chairman. 
Pav  L  F.  Gerhard.  David  B.  Dearborn. 

END    OF    VOLUME    L  1 1 1  . 
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